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A JOURNAL 


Timber and the War 
Notes and Comments . 
Illustrations :— 

Ducal Palace, Mantua . и м S 
Mantua: The Principal Home of the Renaissance 
Sir Rowand Anderson Honoured in Edinburgh 
Cape Institute of Architects . ; پا ے‎ 
Bricks (with diagrams) š Р : 

Open Spaces of London 

Obligatory Town Planning 
Correspondence . b Ld š 
Building Progress in the Provinces 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Friday, July 7. 
Royal Sanitary Institute: Meeting in Manchester and visit to 
Manchester (Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Works, 


Crumpsall, at 2.30 р.м. 


H— 700‏ ا 

TIMBER AND THE WAR. 
THE present position of the supply and price of timber 
for building, with deals at £35 to £45 per standard, 
gives furiously to think. Are such inordinately high 
prices to obtain after the war? The causes of these 
present prices are sufficiently obvious. Despite the re- 
striction of building, the demand for the material is 
€normous and imperative, and it must be obtained from 
somewhere, no matter what the price that has to be 
paid. Supplies, fortunately, are for the present sufficient ; 
but the cost of freight is so tremendous that there is no 
likelihood of their being so plentiful as to exceed the 
demand to any such extent as to. cause a radical lower- 
Ing of price. 

And, after the war, when the military demand ceases, 
the requirements of peace will also be urgent and in- 
tense. Not only will there Be the leeway of deferred 
normal building construction to be made up, but the 
incalculable devastation which has been committed in 
the areas in which the war is being waged will necessitate 
the undertaking of building on a stupendous scale in 
the reinstatement of the dévastated cities, towns, and 
homesteads which war has destroved. Hence there will 
Бе а keen demand for timber both in this country and 
on the Continent. | 

The present price of timber, inflated as it is, is kept 
somewhat within bounds by the drastic manner in which 
our native woodlands are now being felled and denuded, 
particularly of their soft wood or coniferous trees. No 
опе knows for certain when the war will end, but there 
18 а great probability that the proclamation of peace 
Will find our home-grown stock of marketable timber 
reduced to the smallest possible dimension; and should 
the war continue for another three years the probability 
may be regarded as a certainty. 

We cannot hope, therefore, that our native supplies 


will, after the war, exercise more than a "06004 2 
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fluence in keeping down the price of timber; and it is 
desirable to consider whether there is any possible source 
of supply which can be utilised so as to reduce to reason- 
able figures the cost of building-timber. In an excellent 
paper by Mr, E. P. Stebbing, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., head 
of the department of forestry in Edinburgh University, 
read last spring at a meeting of the Royal Society of | 
Arts, the suggestion is made that a properly organised 
exploitation of the almost untouched wealth of Russia in 
forests, some 1,363.000,000 acres, will provide us and 
our Allies with ample supplies at a reasonable figure until 
we can grow our own. | 

Forestry in Great Britain at the present time is excit- 
ing much interest and attention, which, we hope, will 
not be evanescent with the cessation of the present 
crisis; but its operations to-day are chiefly confined to the 
sacrificial cutting down of the 3,000,000 ог so acres of 
woodlands in the United Kingdom, which have not, for 
the most part. in recent years been worked upon com- 
mercial principles, but have been kept up either for 
shelter or sport and, to a lesser extent, for ornament. 

If the whole of the woodlands which are now, under 
the stress of war and high prices, being denuded of their 
sizable timber were immediately reolanted, as they 
should be. it would be a matter of some thirty to forty 
years before we should be able to obtain even pit-props 
and pulp from them, and about twice that time before 
they would be fit to supply decent building-timber. 

We need not, however, dismiss the afforestation of 
our country as a concern of no importance because it 
wil not satisfy our more immediate necessities. 
Britain, once covered with forests, is now one of the 
most poorly wooded countries in Ше world, the area of 
woodlands within the United Kingdom being less than 
4 per cent. of Ше total land area. Had our grandfathers 
sixty to seventy vears ago planted up а. proportion of 
the waste lands of these islands we should have been 
saved a large sum of money and a great deal of anxiety 
during the past year and a half. Пай our fathers 
planted thirty to forty years ago, the pit-wood required 
for the mines would have been available in this country, 
and the great trouble to which mine-owners are put and 
the ruinous prices they are paying for their timber and 
we are all paying for our coal would not have existed. 
Paper pulp from areas of spruce woods, which many 
parts of our lands can grow to perfection, would also be 
available, and the Press would not be faced with the 
position in which the action of a neutral and a scarcity 
of tonnage have now placed them. 

Nor is the duty we of the present day owe to the 
prosperity of the country in the course of a generation 
ог two by any means the most potent argument that 
can be adduced for a thorough revival of sylviculture in 
this country. In a series of articles in the '' Times,” 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell clearly shows that in a well- 
organised and widely extended application of forestry, <n 
commercial lines, there is to be found a source of future 
wealth which the credit of the State will enable üs tc 
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discount for the advantage of the present generation as 
a means of livelihood. 

The wealth of the country can be largely increased, 
Sir John Maxwell points out, as others have done before 
him, by exploiting as timber-growing areas the waste 
lands at present bringing in from Jd. to 6d. an acre. sir 
John would go further and grow timber instead of sheep 
on land up to an annual rental of half а crown an acre. 
According to his calculations, the vield of such land from 
timber would, even at pre-war prices, be about treble of 
that from mutton and wool. 

The benefit to the present generation which would 
result from extended afforestation of suitable land would 
lie in the opportunity it would afford, for what there 1s 
now a general consensus of opinion is highly desirable, 
if not imperative, а fuller working occupation of the 
country-side. As sheep grazings and deer forests, land 
on the average does not require the services, says Sir 
John Maxwell, of more than one man to a thousand 
acres. 

By a more intensive occupation as .small-holdings 
and forests, Which are reciprocally advantageous, espe- 
cially in moorland country, the conditions are trans- 
formed. A woodman is required for every hundred 
acres of forest. He will have his house, his small-hold- 
ing, and his wages. Carters and saw-miullers are 
required. They will have their houses ала small-hold- 
ings, and the certainty of well-paid work in winter, 
when they would otherwise be idle. This is the A B C 
of forest economy. It means that а tract of 10,000 
acres, Which under sheep or deer supports ten or twelve 
families (or divided into smaller holdings might possibly 
keep fifteen or twenty) can, if the bulk be planted, afford 
direct support to over a hundred families, while forest 
industries, such as pulp, paper, or furniture. may double 
the number. 

A further advantage to the national wealth is that 
afforestation has undoubtedly beneficial effects, not only 
upon the climate, but on the soil of the waste lands. 
Recognition of this fact is seen in the action of some of 
our great cities 1n respect of their water-sheds. Liverpool 
has led the way bv afforesting a large area on Lake 
Vvrnwy, in North Wales. Manchester has been afforest- 
ша her catchment areas at Thirlmere, &c., during the 
past twenty years out of funds provided by the Corpora- 
tion. Birmingham has а magnificent unplanted area in 
Central Wales, which it has been for some time con- 
sidering the question of afforesting. Leeds is also con- 
templating the advisability of the advantage to be gained 
by afforesting the land of this nature it possesses. 

Great municipal corporations do not, however, own 
or control more than a small proportion of the possible 
forest country, and it is on the State that the obligation 
rests of rendering feasible the afforestation of the bulk 
of our waste or poorly remunerative land. To leave it 
to private enterprise 15 to ensure a repetition of the apathy 
which has resulted in our present humiliation and costly 
reliance upon supplies from overseas. Afforestation 
will рау by increase of the national wealth in what after 
all is its ultimate source, the full exploitation of the land. 
Tt will furnish a healthy livelihocd and congenial occupa- 
tion to the thousands of demobilised fighting men whose 
experiences of outdoor life will make them disinclined 
for the irksome environment of work in our towns, it 
will bring to full activity and usefulness thousands of 
acres of depopulated country-side, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tne value of motor traction has been so abundantly 
proved by the experience of all the participants in the 
present war, that it is clearly evident that when peace 
returns more roads, particularly trunk roads, and better 
roads, will be urgently required, and the more immediate 
the construction of new trunk or arterial roads the better. 
Therefore there is a great deal to be said in favour of a 
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suggestion in the “ Liverpool Courier "' that German 
prisoners in this country should be employed in road- 
making. The particular highway urged by our contem- 
porary is a new trunk road between Liverpool and the 
Lancashire industrial area, but the source of labour 
remains applicable to many other arterial roads. Nor can 
it be urged that our soldiers are wanted abroad to give 
further weight to the “ big push.” and so we cannot 
spare them for guards to the prisoners. There are between 
one and two hundred thousand trained volunteers in tliis 
countrv who ean handle a rifle and bavonet, and would 
gladlv see the recently granted recognition of their force 
supplemented by a request for guards, 


Great roads are as sensible a form of memorial as 
any other, and therefore there is interest in the proposal 
from across the Atlantic to make an international highway 
on the line between Canada and Ше United States, this 
highway to be called Peace Highway, in commemoration 
of the 100 vears of peace between the two countries. 
It is proposed to have inscribed on the monuments along 
the border, which will be in the centre of the contem- 
plated highway, the fact that for 100 vears peace has 
reigned along this border. The Whatcom County Com- 
missioners have taken the initiative in the matter, and 
have outhned a highway from the salt waters of Blaine 
and White Rock to the mountains near Sumas and Hunt- 
ingdon, as the first part of what it is hoped will be a paved 
highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific along the 
boundary and connected with the Pacific Highway from 
Blaine to California, and the Inter-provincial highway 
from Vancouver to Chilliwack. The part of the road 
which it is proposed to make as the first unit is along 
twenty-five miles of practically an even grade, but as 
neither the State of Washington nor the municipalities 
of British Columbia bordering on this highway can finance 
the project, it is proposed to have the matter brought 
before the American Congress at Washington and the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. 

On the American side the matter is now in shape to 
put before Congress, while on the Canadian side the pro- 
position wil] be laid before Colonel Taylor, M.P., by the 
Matsqui and Langley Councils, the Good Roads Associa- 
tion, and various other public bodies. Mr. John С. 
Howes, president of the Good Roads Association, will 
bring yt before that organisation. 

It is stated bv the advocates of the scheme that, apart 
from the moral effect, the practical benefit derived by the 
settlers on both sides of the line in the districts adjacent 
to the proposed highway will pay ten-fold for the money 
expended, Should Ottawa and Washington agree to con- 
struct this highway in co-operation with the State of 
Washington snd the Province of British Columbia, it is 
proposed to continue the highway gradually until a paved 
thoroughfare extends from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


The Lord Provost of Aberdeen has returned from 
London with polite assurances of “ favourable considera- 
Боп” but small hope of a compliance with the request 
of foreign granite importers in Aberdeen that they may 
һе given permission to carry on their unpatriotic business 
during the war. Of course Ше said importers make а 
great point of the poor old men who will be deprived of 
their livelihood if foreign granite is not imported. Great. 
is Diana of the Ephesians! But the Board of Trade must 
have in their mind the effect upon the nationals of an ally 
not of a neutral by the prohibition of the importation of 
Carrara marble, and may be trusted to decide rightly as 
to whether we want in this country during war-time 
Norwegian granite and Italian marble instead of meat and 


wheat. There is not enough tonnage to spare for all four 
commodities. 


The Town Planning Committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation report that a scheme for the planning of 
North Yardley has been prepared;-and is under considera- 
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tion in conference with the Meriden Council and the 
officials of the Local Government Board. In this con- 
nection it 18 necessary that some modification of the pro- 
posed roads in the adjoining town-planned area of East 
Birmingham should be effected, and to enable this to be 
done it is incumbent upon the Corporation to prepare an 
amending scheme in respect of the portion of the East Bir- 
mingham area affected by the proposed road modifications. 
The Corporation is the owner of the land principally 
affected, and at the most only about half a dozen owners 
in the East Birmingham area are directly concerned. 
In one case an agreement has been arrived at, and no 
difficulty is anticipated with the remaining owners. So 
far as the landowners in North Yardlev are concerned, 
the modifications are to some extent being made to meet 
views expressed by owners and others interested in that 
area. The committee recommend that the Council should 
authorise the giving of notice of their intention to make 
an amending scheme in respect of about 247 acres of land 
included in the East Birmingham town-planned area, and 
should instruct them to prepare a scheme, issue such 
notices, and make such applications to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as may be necessary in the matter. Тһе 
draft scheme will be submitted for consideration as early 


нө practicable. 


Almost on a par with the public spirit of the United 
States, considering the relative areas of the two com- 
munities, is the acquisition of Loch Lomond Park by the 
Glasgow Corporation, which marks an important develop- 
ment in civic enterprise. The idea of a Scottish national 
park had long been entertained in a nebulous sort of way, 
but opportunity for municipal action did not present itself 
until, bv a combination of circumstances, the desirability 
of acquiring for publie use the park on the shores of Loch 
Lomond forced itself on public attention. Тһе authori- 
ties of Dumbartonshire had made frequent efforts to 
obtain free access to the southern shores of the loch, and 
the industrial growth of Glasgow on its western borders 
resulted in the shores of Loch Lomond becoming increas- 
inglv a rendezvous of the masses. The popular demand 
to enjoy the beauties of what is admittedly one of the 
grandest panoramas of Scottish scenery led to litigation, 
which it is unnecessary to refer to in detail. Ulfimately 
a suggestion was made to the Glasgow Corporation to 
acquire interest in the park by payment of a certain sum, 
the remainder of the purchase price to be raised by public 
subscription. Тһе Corporation, however, at a meeting 
on July 9, 1914, resolved to purchase the estate entire 
at a cost of £36,000. Apart from the communal benefits 
conferred on the huge population in Glasgow and on its 
fringes, the purchase of the Loch Ponoud. Park promises 
to prove a profitable municipal enterprise. The estate 
extends to over 800 acres, of which 240 acres, with a 
frontage of over a mile on the River Leven and Loch 
Lomond, embrace the policies and picturesque old castle 
of Balloch. On the other part of the estate are four 
farms, of which the 42 is now landlord, and а 
large portion of ground suitable for feuing. Corporation 
enterprise has provided free access to the southern slopes 
of the loch, thus satisfving a long clamant public demand. 
Balloch estate is historic ground. It was here that the 
Earls of Lennox, prior to the fatal blow inflictéd on them 
by James І., maintained exalted rank. Оп the division 
of the Farldom the stronghold of Balloch was retained in 
the hands of the Darnley branch, and within its walls 
royalty was occasionally entertained. Хо portion of the 
ancient. castle of Balloch remains, but a fosse still exists 
encircling the knoll on which the castle stood. Тһе 
present mansion, now civic property, was erected by John 
Buchanan of Ardoch. It is а beautiful edifice, situated 
at an elevation of from 200 to 300 feet. From this and 
other heights on the estate magnificent views are com- 
manded, and there is also an abundance of picturesque 
walks. It may be legitimately claimed that Loch Lomond 
Park is опе of the most beautiful places of recreation 
possessed by any community. 


At a largely attended meeting held in Taverpool of the 
National Federation of Property Owners and Rate- 
payers, the President, Mr. M. Cheverton-Brown, of 
Hull. in his opening address spoke encouraging words as 
to the position of property owners after the war. He was 
confident that the value of land and houses would be 
enormously enhanced. Owing to adverse legislation 
values to-day were fictitiously ‘low, but never again ш 
our time would houses be built at the prices for which 
the present owners purchased them. АБ present pro- 
perty owners were unjustly debarred by law from getting 
the fair return. which past losses and lean years "would 
justify, but this position could not. and would not, con- 
tinue indefinitely. Private enterprise, which had pro- 
vided 95 per cent. of the housing of this country, would 
always be able to provide houses at less cost than muni- 
cipalities or public bodies, but private enterprise must. be 
encouraged by legislation, instead of being taxed and 


hampered. There were signs that this encouragement 
Was coming. 
Mr. Brown, alluding to the changed conditions of 


trade and business after the war, made reference to the 
lesson so forcibly impressed upon trade unionists by our 
present activity 1f they will only learn it. The output 
per worker in this country, he pointed out, was only 
one-third to one-half as much as it was in the United 
States. We produce 244 tons per coal miner per vear, 
Canada produces 472 tons, Australia 542 tons, and the 
United States 660 tons. Approximately, the same ratio 
of output applies to nearly every other of our produc- 
tions and manufactures. “ No policy that was ever 
evolved has been so detrimental to us as а nation,’’ the 
president added, “ав that of ‘restricted output.’ Tt 
must cease, and, if necessary, be made ilegal.” Пе 
saw no reason why work should not be found for all, or 
why, with renewed energy and enterprise, wages should 
not even increase. А general high wage was synony- 
mous with national 007 
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To provide for a high ideal of hvgienie. conditions in 
housing, which is the natural coal of all sanitarians, 
Mr. Peter Ку, chief sanitary. inspector of Glasgow, at 
the annual meeting and congress of Ше Sanitary 
Inspectors' Association of Scotland. advocated building 
with concrete blocks. In the exposition of his ideal he 
urged larger cubical air space in working-class dwel- 
lings. Ten persons to 12,000 cubic feet, he said, was 
supposed to be a defect In ventilation in a factory. 
Ilouses where people live and sleep ought surely to be 
at least as sweet as а factorv. Не maintained also that 
four-storey tenements ought to be forbidden. There 
should be no more than three storeys, Не was aware 
that what he recommended had a tendency to 
increase rents, and they knew from experience that rents 
were already as high as those people could рау. Some- 
thing, however, must he done. Not only must they give 
at. least a 9-foot ceiling, but each family, he contended, 
should have the use of a bath, а water-closet. and a little 
larder, where they could keep fish, soup, «с. Where 
were thev to find the monev? That was the problem. 
In this connection he argued in favour of concrete build- 


ings. 


An interesting series of trials with the fire-extin- 
guishing appliances belonging to the Corporation of 
Lincoln has пееп made with a view to ascertaining the 
efficiency of the city apparatus if required to work on 
a fire at the Cathedral in case of the Chthedral's own 
apparatus being rendered useless by the electric power, 
which drives it from the city cables, being withdrawn. 
It is of great value to know that the experiments, which 
were severe, were entirely successful. They were 
watched throughout, with the most careful attention. by 
the Dean, Ша behalf of the Cathedral authority. 

The No. 2 motor engine, which was acquired a year 
last b uu and ‘is built by Messrs. Dennis, was 
emploved, and the first trial was an assumption of fire 
on the summit of the Broad Tower; which has atheight of 
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300 feet to the ball below the weather vane on each 
pinnacle. The problem set was to obtain pressure 
through the 23-inch hose on the level and then by the 
3-ineh rising main that runs up the top of the tower— 
the reverse of the usual order of going from a large dia- 
meter to a smaller, With a 43-inch nozzle affixed at the 
top a force was developed which lifted a jet well above 
the height of the pinnacle—probably as high again as 
the pinnacle itself stands above the tower 一 and the 
alteration to a $-inch jet and а ğ-inch jet proved even 
more successful. 

The next trial was to lift a jet from the ground direct 
over the ridge of the nave roof, a height of 120 feet. 
The branch fixed to the hose had a nozzle diameter of 
] inch, and though on rising to the levei of the ridge a 
stiff wind was encountered, it rose clear above the ridge 
and sprayed over on the north side. А f-inch jet was 
also successful. 

The engine was now moved to a point further west- 
ward, still on the south side, but between the western 
towers and the Broad Tower. Пеге came in another stiff 
proposition. Тһе 9%-пеһ hose from the engine was 
attached, at the base of the walls, to the 4-inch rising 
main, which at the triforitum becomes а 3-inceh main. 
The object was to lift, with the firemen on the nave roof, 
at a height of about 84 feet, a jet to the height of the 
Broad Tower, a rise of about 190 feet further. For this, 
one of the Cathedral apparatus nozzles, $-inch, was 
brought into play, and a gradual development up to 
250-]b. pressure enabled a spray of water to be flung to 
the level of the open stonework. The top of the stone- 
work was reached with this pressure. 

The final experiment, with the men on the top of the 
west front, 100 feet from the ground, enabled a jet of 
water to be passed over the Exchequer Arch, again using 
the Cathedral £-inch. nozzle. 


In an instructive lecture on “ The Heraldry of the 
Abbey,” delivered recently, the Vicar of Selby (the Rev. 
Dr. J. Solloway) said that in the Abbey there was for- 
merly a very great amount of stained glass, with heraldry 
upon it. Evidence of this was found in a great trial 
which took place in the years 1385 to 1390, a big 
heraldie lawsuit, and during the lawsuit, which related 
to the Scrope arms, the then Abbot of Selby. produced 
an illuminated volume containing, it is said, a tremen- 
dous number of coats of arns, with the names of the 
persons represented by the arms underneath. After the 
dissolution of the Monastery, the Abbey Church became 
neglected, because a great deal of the money was taken 
away, and people were not there to look after it as they 
should have done. By the year 1500 he believed there 
were about sixty or sixty-five coats of arms in stained 
glass left in the Abbey Church, but only about twenty- 
two were left at the present time. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century was a terrible time for the church, 
and many things were destroved that should not have 
been. In the middle of that century there came a great 
craze for modern stained glass; and he was sorry to say 
that when they took out windows to replace them with 
modern ones the ancient glass disappeared. The coats 
of arms in the Abbev were probably placed in the win- 
dows to represent various ‘benefactors. In the olden 
days the practice obtaining nowadays of putting up 
stones and inscriptions was not followed. The Abbey 
must have cost, in modern money, a quarter of a mil- 
lion, but there was not to be found from one end of the 
church to the other a record of any of the benefactors. 
The corbela over the choir to the left—very beautiful. 
and so far as he knew unique—represented a bundle of 
faggots tied up, one at each end. He should not be at 
all surprised to find some day that the two bundles 
represented the benefactor, the one probably who gave 
the timber for the choir roof, and his wife. Some of the 
heraldry in the Abbey had been restored during the past 
twelve months, the D’Arcy monument, the Crusader 
effigy, and another of a lady, and on these effigies were 
to be found interesting armorial bearings. 
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DUCAL PALACE, MANTUA. 
Tug parts of the Ducal Palace. at Mantua, which we 
illustrate this week will be found described in the article 
by Professor Alfredo Melani оп“ The Principal Home of 
the Renaissance." Further illustrations. from Mantua 
we shall give next week. 


MANTUA: THE PRINCIPAL HOME OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


By Professor ALFREDO MELANI. 
(1) The City of Silence. 


No one who has not visited the Ducal Palace at Mantua 
aud considered its ancient magnificence can claim to 
know Italian Renaissance, or, at least, to know all the 
gems of the artistic crown which adorns fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Italy. This palace is generally called 
the '' Reggia,” though, strictly speaking, Ше Reggia 
comprises a number of buildings, gardens, and court- 
yards, including the church and theatre, all of which 
are of different stvles, dominated by the Renaissance of 
Andrea Mantegna and Giuho Peppi, known as Romano. 

It is impossible to visit the palace without being re- 
minded of the Vatican; indeed, the Ducal Palace of 
Mantua may well be called the Vatican of that silent 
city, since Mantua, like other minor Italian cities which 
rose to the height of their fame at the Renaissance, 
such as Ferrara, Urbino, Perugia, Pienza, is to-day 
almost forgotten with its past glory. : 

Certainly по comparison can be made between Ше 
Mantua of the Gonzaga and the same city under the 
government of the Italian monarchy which, if it could 
be said to take an artistic interest in Mantua, limited 
this interest to voting sums of money for the preserva- 
tion and restoration of the local monuments—sums 
which were always inadequate for the needs of the 
artistic patrimony of Mantua. 


(2) Ancient Methods and Historical Data. 

I have just mentioned the Gonzaga. The Marchesi 
di Gonzaga were the rulers of the city for nearly four 
centuries. from 1328, in which year they expelled the 
Bonacolst, a celebrated Mantovian family, the most 
powerful member of which was Pinamonte Bonacolsi, 
who, having obtained for himself the title of Captain- 
General of the People in 1276, started the ‘‘ Bonacol- 
sian ” dynasty, which ruled Mantua before Ше Marchesi 
di Gonzaga, who were also captains and dukes. 

The origin of the Reggia is thus to be attributed 
to the Bonacolsi, to Guido (1302) to be precise, with 
the exception of the castle, which was built by order 
of Francesco Gonzaga in 1395, when the latter was 
Captain of the People. Passing on now to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and those succeeding them, we 
come to the “ Grotto ” and “Paradise ’’ apartments, 
which reveal the taste of an eminent lady, the Mar- 
chesana Isabella d’Este (1490-1539); to the Trojan 
apartments, to those of the Mostra, to the Cavallerizza 
and stables, built by order of Duke Frederick T. 
(1519-40); to the '' Stivali '" apartment and to the 
Basilica of 5t. Barbara, the latter designed by the archi- 
tect Giambattista Bertani, the pupil of Giulio. We next 
come to the Ducal apartments built under Vincent I. in 
1598; to the Arcovia and Guastalla apartments, rebuil: 
under the last of the Gonzaga; to the Green apartment, 
or that of the Emperor and Empress, in memory of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II. of Austria; and, lastly, I 
may mention the new theatre, built in 1783. Such 
are briefly the chief components of the Mantovian 
Reggia, which once gave employment to a host of 
artists, even noteworthy ones, including Andrea Man- 
tegna and Giulio Romano. 

Indeed, a visit to the Ducal Palace alone reveals—or, 
rather, revealed—the work of Costa, Francia, Perugino, 
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Correggio, Sansovino, Alfonso Cittadella, Giancristoforo 
Romano, Pnmaticcio, Leonbruno, Palma, Tintoretto, 
Guercino, in addition to that of Giambellino, Leonardo, 
aud Michelangelo, and not forgetting that of Bibbiena 
(Ferd.), Anselmi, Mantovani, Ghisoni, and others in the 
apartments, halls, and atriums. "There were architects, 
sculptors, painters, decorators, such as Primaticcio, who 
bequeathed superbly beautiful examples of his art in 
stucco to Mantua before leaving for France. I said that 
all this was to be found in the Ducal Palace advisedly, 
because at the preseut day its condition is lamentable. 
Vaults and walls are crumbling, the paintings effaced, 
the stucco and statues broken, the architecture ruinous, 
the furniture destroyed; in fact, everything is crying 
out for attention and reparation. The truth is that this 
magnificent home of art was surrounded by brutality, 
ignorance, and indifference; only quite recently did 
respect take the place of neglect. But too late! The 
damage done, the mishandling, is too great for faith 
and money to restore to the Ducal Palace its original 
splendour. Certain pictures are no longer гевіога Ме. 
England would not give up to Italy Mantegna’s greatly 
admired “ Triumph of Cesar '' at Hampton Court, once 
an ornament to the Ducal Palace and to the Palazzo del 
Te, which is artistically one with the Ducal Palace, 
though situated at some considerable distance from this 
latter.* Neither would England cede  Titian's 
“ Emperors," and Germany would not willingly restore 
the Tintoretto masterpieces to be found at Monaco, nor 
France Perugino's ‘‘ Struggle of Love and Chastity,’ 
which is possessed by the Louvre. These are only a 
few of the many treasures for ever lost to Mantua which 
formerly added to the beauty of the Reggia. 

It 1s interesting to note that every apartment and 
nearly every hall has a special name, having a local or 
fortuitous connection with it. "The Paradise, the Grotto, 
the “ Stivali," the Mostra, the Guastalla, the Trojan 
apartments, the Green apartment and that of the Em- 
peror and Empress, the latter referring to the French 
dominion and the vice-regency of Alexander, Viscount 
Beauharnais. And there is also the chamber of the 
“ Sposi," the hall of Manto, that of the Captains, the 
Adventurers, the Archers, the Marquises, the Virtues, 
the Eleven Emperors, the Zodiac, the Popes, the Moors, 
the Sea-shells (conchiglie), the Rivers, the Mirrors, with- 
out mentioning the names of the atriums, marbles, 
busts, &c. 

The vastness of the subject only permits us to notice a 
few apartments and halls. 

(3) Description and Criticism. 

The facade of the Ducal Palace is Gothic, with a 
portico and for the most part pointed windows, though 
there are a few rectangular ones. It lacks the orna- 
mental stonework which usually adorns French and 
English Gothic. It looks on to the large Piazza Sordello, 
having on its right the Palatine Basilica of St. Barbara, 
destined almost exclusively for the use of the present 
Royal Family. "Taste changing with time, a despicable 
monument was placed in the piazza to commemorate a 
heroic page in our historical revival; this monument was 
rendered even more despicable by the presence of the 
Reggia and Ducal Palace. 

Those who are curious to know the ancient aspect 
of the Piazza Sordello should study Domenico Morone's 
picture, *' The Pursuit of the Bonacolsi’’: the piazza is 
animated, pedestrians and horsemen are passing to and 
fro, the brightly hued costumes fascinate the artist, and 
artists and historians alike are struck with the picturesque 
background upon which the Ducal Palace stands out 
prominently. This picture used to be in the Crespi 
Gallery ар Milan, and miraculously escaped the general 
dispersal which followed when this gallery recently came 


* The picture at Hampton Court is deeply impressive. I saw 
the gigantic work after having admired the '' Triumph of 
Scipio," at the National Gallery, a chiaroscuro in tempera, also 
depicting an epic event in Roman history, like the Hampton 
Court work, of which one obtains a fuller understanding after 
having first studied the beautiful “ Triumph of Scipio.” 
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to grief. The collection was a noteworthy one, but 
brought financial disaster to its possessor, a business man, 
and was sold by auction for a much smaller sum than it 
was thought likely to fetch.* 

Since the buildings are many and varied, the architect 
stops with profit at various points. I was anxious to re- 
produce the Cavallerizza (see illustrations), the fifteenth- 
century creation of Giulio Romano, who was both painter 
and architect at Mantua, an inventive designer of 
tapestries, head of a school of artists and architects at 
Rome, and а pupil of Raphael, whose influence is seen 
in the Vatican Loggie, which have been foolishly attri- 
buted to the master, when thev are evidently the work 
of his pupils. | 

The Cavallerizza is situated near а lake, and though 
not a work of the highest type. vet the lines of its design 
are strong, and with its twisted, patiently carved columns 
show high artistic feeling, but rure in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Апа we see again with the mind's eye Ше jousts, 
tournaments, equestrian games which took place here for- 
merly, for we know that the ruling family was very fond 
of horses, and often invited Ministers of State, ambas- 
sadors, poets, and artists, to witness these games. 

To-day, however, all this has changed to squalor; no 
more do the lake and Cavallerizza display their beauty 
to the pleasure-loving followers of one of the most 
splendid dynasties of the Renaissance. 

The Cavallerizza, designed by Giulio Romano, and 
hired to private individuals during its years of neglect, 
starts at a short distance from the ‘‘ Stivali ” apartment, 
Which is approached from the Marble Atrium. The 
name '' Stivali ? (boots) would sound strange in Italian, 
were it not for the fact that itis a corruption of the 
French words '' Maison estivale," summer house; by 
Which name that. part of the Palace was designated which 
is otherwise known as “а Rustica," it being near the 
lake and. gardens. 

To-dav the sight has, unfortunatelv, but a faint 
resemblance to its past glorv; it is the same with the 
apartments, whose fixed and movable paintings should 
charm the eve, and whose furniture should vie with the 
most. magnificent examples known. 

There is one of these apartments, the beauty of which 
ceuses it to be numbered amongst the finest specimens of 
national genius—I refer to the Paradise apartment, so- 
called because its windows and pavilions look on to the 
gardens and lake with the sloping valley of the Po in 
the distance. A heavenly scene! But it cannot be 
denied that this name is equally applicable to the apart- 
ment on account of its beauty, which is so wonderful and 
unexpected as to resemble Paradise. At all events, the 
apartment was carried out at Ше wish of Isabella d'Este 
(1490-1539), who caused it to be decorated so tastefully 
that even to this day its splendours delight us. But it 
is not right that so little should remain—only four small 
rooms—to bear the arduous task of depicting the former 
graces of the old apartment. One has even been con- 
fused by Carlo Yriarte with а“ studiolo’’ near the 
Grotto, thus misleading the authorities of the Kensington 
Museum and causing them to assign the pictures destined 
for the ''studiolo " to the Paradise cabinet, which is 
reproduced in relief in this museum. 

Pictures, furniture, bronzes have all disappeared; in 
vain do we search the walls for the works of art which 
once decorated them. The sculptured ceilings are still 
preserved, and—what is even more important—a door 
remains, attributed to various masters, amongst others 
to Giancristoforo Romano, the counsellor and friend of 
Isabella d'Este, and to Andrea Sansovino, but which is 
really the work of Tullio Lombardo (earlier than the 
sixteenth century). The simple composition, well- 
balanced and full of charm, though not a great proof of 
genius. forms a good introduction to the beauty and 
elegance of the Paradise apartment, which was inhabited 


* I published Morone’s picture in ту “ Architettura 
Italiana," 5th edition, double plate 92. Permission was given 
me to reproduce it by Sig. Crespi. Morone’s»picture is still 
in Italy. 
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by Isabella d'Este chiefly during the imprisonment. of 
her husband, Francesco Gonzaga, who defeated the 
French аб Taro, and during her widowhood. The Para- 
dise Apartment is the moral antithesis of the rooms in 
the Corte Vecchia occupied by Isabella in happier days, 
When she was both wife and ruler. | 

These rooms witnessed the presence of the illustrious 
and learned Marchesana, worthy to be ranked with the 
highest intellects in Italy; they witnessed her conver- 
sations and discussions with Giovio, Aldo Manuzio, 
Titian, Bembo. She was very fond of abbreviations, 
sententious mottoes, emblems, and symbols, and covered 
her rooms with these mottoes, the key to whose mystery 
was hidden in the innerınost recesses of her kind spirit. 
Thus, Isabella preferred to all others the motto “ Nec 
spe nec metu," which her clear eyes saw repeated 
evervwhere. | 

Таш illustrating (see illustrations) a delightful ceiling 
which bears, tegether with Isabella’s name, her favourite 
motto. The ceiling is of wood, coloured blue and gold, 
with small projections, on a scale suited to the restricted 
area Which it covers devotedly. 

Those who love the beauty of Italv, the ceilings. 
stucco work, mural paintings on walls fantastically 
covered with ornament, ought not to forget the Ducal 
Palace of Mantua, and should at the same time bear 
in mind the Palazzo del Te. The austere work of the 
grave and learned painter Andrea Mantegna is not the 
only tvpe we find here—we are transported more fre- 
quently into the pleasing realms of the grotesque by 
Giulio Romano. Rarely do we find outside Mantua 
better examples of this fantastic painting than those in 
this palace, thanks to Giulio and his assistants. Many 
of these grotesques have been respected by time. The 
same тау be said of the wooden ceilings at Mantua, 
which still remain to glorify local art, in which they 
occupy a post of honour. This is why I felt obliged to 
illustrate various ceilings (see illustrations). As for the 
crotesques, there are no photographs of these to be had. 
I therefore refer English. readers to Gruner’s work, 
'" Fresco. Decorations and Stuecoes," an old collecticn 
of coloured and uncoloured drawings, which are useful 
in the present instance. As a further example, I may 
mention the ceiling in the room containing the door of 
Tullio Lombardo, which expands into a broad frieze in 
the curve uniting the walls to the vault, with alter- 
nating squares and rectangles, the moulded horizontal 
surface covered with delicate ornament, almost like + 
small bronze, carved by light and skilful fingers. 

The Ducal Palace also contains the celebrated ceiling, 


conceived with the idea of mystery, in the labyrinth which 


it describes with the motto '' Forse che si, forse che по” 
(“ Perhaps—perhaps not’), more confusing than the 
labyrinth itself as repeated on this work of, art, which 
has the effect of a vague dream upon those who look 
on it. 

From the ceilings in the Paradise apartment, which 
are almost like wooden miniatures, we pass on to the 
ceiling in the Hall of Manto, terrifving in its vastness, 
which resembles that of the more picturesque ceiling of 
the Hall of the Upper Council in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice. Immense, unique, is this hall—but how dis- 
figured! Near at hand is a small staircase, which we 
descend to enter the castle, forming a continuation of the 
palace. It was built by Bartolino da Hovara, at the order 
of Francesco Gonzaga, and was at the time of its erec- 
tion in the fourteenth century impregnable. It had four 
towers, one at each angle, with trenches everywhere and 
battlements which looked most formidable. But the 
castle was treated with contempt later on during the 
reigns of Gian Francesco, Lodovico, and Francis IT. 

“Mantegna enriched the much-admired hall of the 
“ Sposi ” in the castle, which is believed to have been 
а dining hall, with its daringly foreshortened ceiling and 
decorated the walls with familiar scenes from the lives 
of the Gonzaga. After Mantegna, the castle was orna- 
mented by Lorenzo Costa, Lorenzo Leonbuono, and 
Primaticcio. This latter worked superbly in stucco, as 


in the Hall of Manto—which is a fundamental part of 
Ше Regzia—and was incomparably beautiful when 
decorated with Ше“ Triumph of Cæsar,” a work which 
can only be replaced by the means used in the Hall of 
the Adventurers, where, after the dispersal of the ancient 
busts of Alfonso Citta and of the so-called Lombardo 
(1597), their place was taken by common plaster casts, 
thus serving to provoke still more the wrath of irate 
Jove—a fresco by Giulio in the vault—against Ше repro- 
bate and ignorant. 

Apart from rhetoric, I should like to insist upon the 
value of Primaticcio’s stucco work in the Mantovian 
Reggia. A native of Bologna, born about 1570, Frima- 
ticcio was educated by Егапсисе and Bagnacavallo, 
though he was afterwards influenced by Giuho Romano; 
he was а painter as well as a sculptor and carver, and 
if the Bolognese master is not one of the brightest stars 
in the artistic firmament, his stucco work at Mantua 18 
of a very high order. Thus, in the Hall of Manto 
there are some festoons with eagles, modelled by hin, 
which have every appearance of being the work of some 
powerful Latin sculptor; the same remark applies to the 
stuccos In the Hall of the Marchesi and to Primatiecio's 
stuccos elsewhere; in the Palazzo del Te, for example, 
where his work is to be found side by side with that. of 
Giambattista Scultori. (1503-1575). 

To properly appreciate not only the decorative work 
of Primaticcio, but that of all the contributors to the 
Dueal Palace, much would have to be described: friezes, 
decorative details, medallions, all these ought fo be герто- 
duced. And we must not forget the work of the lesser 
satellites, those anonymous sculptors and painters who, 
under the direction of Giulio stamped with the impress 
of their art this Reggia which, like Dante’s Beatrice, 
can be contemplated without fear of weariness. 

Mantua is a treasure-house, and for a typical example 
of a Hall of Renaissance style, large and sumptuous, I 
would pass by Florence, Venice, and Rome. The Hall 
of Manto would suffice. Likewise, for a typical example 
of a delightful boudoir, such as refined womanhood 
longs for, one need only recall the Paradise apartment, 
or, again, two small rooms, particularly the second, 
behind the Hall of Manto. These rooms seem to exhale 
a delicate perfume, like that from a flowery meadow : 
it is the caress of poetry, the esthetic idealising reality, 
the reality transformed by the ideal. 

Having described the details, I now consider Ше 
whole; after speaking of Mantegna’s figure painting and 
the elaborate decoration Бу Giulio, who also painted 
figures in the Palace, I pass on to the general aspect. of 
the rcoms. We will, therefore, turn to the Refectory, or 
Hall o? the Rivers, and to the New Gallerv, or Hall of 
Mirrors, picking out that which is in the best state of 
preservation. 

I can hardly cite as an example the Dwarfs’ Rooms, 
before which the Ducal Dwarfs celebrate, whose reduced 
dimensions, in comparison with ordinary-sized rooms, 
are, however, intact. I visited this curiosity of the Ducal 
Palace at the risk of my personal safety. 

The Refectory, or Hall of the Rivers, as it is now more 
appropriately called on account of its recent enlargement, 
is the result of the spirited decorative effort of a but little- 
known artist, Giorgio Anselmi, a Veronese, who trans- 
formed the ancient refectory, giving it its present-day 
appearance, in the eighteenth century. We must not 
regard the diversity of styles in the Reggia unfavourably, 
for it came under the influence, not only of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, but also of the Empire 
style. In the sixteenth century the art of the architect 
Anton Maria Viani, who designed the so-called Ducal 
apartments, and his pupils, was in favour. In 1775 the 
Hall of the Rivers was decorated with the Mantovian rivers 
in Herculean simplicity, and Euterpe with her sceptre 
gladdens the eye, the Hours rumble along in their 
chariots, whilst Time, inexorable, ig meditating. Other 
deities are also present in this hall, which is impressive 
by reason of the grottoes at one end, glowing with colour, 
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and the interesting door, inlaid with marble with a strik- 
ing bust in the pediment. АП this is shown, more ог 


less clearly, in ту illustration (see illustrations). 
This room is contiguous to the Hall of Mirrors, 
whose decoration is less showy, and where all 


is refinement and harmony, enlivened Бу the picture 
in the vault extolling the charms of Olympus, 
with bold figures and ingenious perspective. Тһе icono- 
graphy of illustrious Mantovians contributes to the 
importance of the hall, which was thus called the Pan- 
theon of the сиў. The bunches of fruit and festoons оп 
a gold ground, which deccrate it, are most tempting, the 
whole being partially carried out at a less remote period to 
the previous hall. Consequently, this hall, like but few 
others, still contains its furniture. chandeliers, and stools, 
and the Empire style in all its Neo-classic frigidite is to 
he seen here. For this stvle wormed its way into the 
Ducal Palace, amongst the classic fantasies of Ше Renais- 
sance, with its sharp, clear-cut lines, its studied svm- 
metry; but it casts but a faint shadow upon the work of 
Andrea Mantegna. Giulio Romano, and the host of other 
artists who decorated the Reggia, which is a vision of 
magnificent beauty, created bv the sentimental harmony 
of Italian art. a. 

We again witness the Empire stvle in all its pomp 
if we turn to consider the Green apartment, known as 
that of the Emperor, which was rebuilt in 1783 by Paolo 
Pozzo, decorated bv Andrea Mones and Gianhattista Mar- 
coni, and at one time adorned with tapestries repre- 
senting the “ Acts of the Apostles.” These, a new 
edition of the celebrated tapestries of Raphael, were 
executed at Brussels, and came into the possession of 
the Basilica of St. Barbara іп 1776. thus forming part. of 
the treasures of the Reegia. Thev used to be in the 
Green apartment until they were taken to Vienna, where 
thev still remain. Meanwhile. we remain here. 


SIR ROWAND ANDERSON HONOURED 
IN EDINBURGH. 

Ix recognition of the great distinction recently conferred 
on him as the first Scottish architect to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal for architecture, instituted by Queen Vic- 
toria sixty-eight years ago, Sir Rowand Anderson, 
Г.В.Т.В.А., was the guest of the Architectural Societies 
of Scotland at a luncheon in the Caledonian Station Hotel, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Т. Е. Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A.. president 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, occupied the 
chair. The company numbered about 100, and included 
Lady Anderson, Lord Provost Sir Robert Inches. Sir 
J. Н.А. Macdonald, Sir James Balfour Paul, Sir John J. 
Burnet, Professor Baldwin Brown, Sir Robert Lorimer, 
Rey. Dr. Wallace Williamson, and the following crou- 
piers: Messrs. John Watson, Glasgow; 1116 
Maclennan, Aberdeen: and George Р. К. Young, Dundee. 

Lord Provost Inches, who, on account of Sir Rowand 
Anderson’s indisposition, went to London to receive the 
medal on his behalf. handed over the medal to Sir 
Rowand, and read a letter from Sir Aston Webb, ex- 
pressing admiration of Sir Rowand Anderson's work as 
an architect, in which he excelled, and also in the 
cause of education. His lordship declared that Sir 
Rowand Anderson had done a very great deal to improve 
architecture and to improve the architects. 

"ir John J. Burnet. of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, presented an address of congratulation in tho 
name of the architectural societies of Scotland. The 
address made reference.to the magnificent record of Sir 
Rowand Anderson's accomplished work, the invaluable 
services he had rendered to the cause of architectural 
education, and his untiring devotion to the interests of 
the profession, which made him well worthy of the 
highest honour to which an architect could aspire, Sir 
John Burnet alluded to Sir Rowand Anderson's great 
characteristics, his constructive power, his knowledge of 
the craft. and his high ideals of craftsmanship which 
he had done much to develop. On behalf of his col- 


Anderson s inspiration. 


leagues he expressed keen appreciation of Sir Rowand 
With that tribute he associated 
also Lady Anderson. 

In support of the address speeches were also delivered 
by Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, Aberdeen Societv of 
Architects; Mr. G. P. K. Young. Dundee Society of 
Architects; Мг, T. Forbes Maclennan, the chairman. 
and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, vice-president of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, 

The Chairman said they were all proud to show Sir 
Rowand Anderson ‘$ work to admiring strangers as those. 
of an Edinburgh man; Шеу were worthy additions to 
the architecture of our beautiful city. On behalf of the 
vounger generation he expressed indebtedness to Sir 
Rowand for his generous and invaluable services in the 
establishment of sound architectural teaching in Edin- 
burgh, and also for the ideals which inspired him and 
for the fight he bad made against all shams in misapplied 
architecture. | 

Sir Rowand Anderson expressed his deep thanks for 
the great honour conferred on him by the Royal Insti- 
tute, and his gratification at receiving so generous а 
tribute from his brother architects. 

Sir J. H. A. Macdonald. proposing the toast of the 
Architectural Societies of Scotland, said that the criti- 
cism of their guest's work was likely to be less and less 
acrid and more and more sweet as his work got that 
touch of age which was always an improvement to archi- 
tectural work. “There was nothing shabby or sham 
about his work. He pleaded for the protection of the 
good buildings in the city. and made some caustic com- 
ments concerning the '' decoration ”of the Roval Scoi- 
tish Academy front with venetian masts and banners. 
Sir Robert Lorimer replied. The proceedings then con- 


cluded. 


CAPE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Cape Institute of 
Architects was held in the room of the Institute, Cape- 
town. The chair was occupied by the President of the 
Institute, Mr. Е. K. Kendall. F.R.I.B.A. 

The following gentlemen were elected to serve on 
the Council of the Institute for the ensuing year :一 
President: Mr. W. J. Delbridge. A.R.I.B.A. Vice- 
President: Mr. F. K. Kendall. Members of the Coun- 
cal: Mr. John Parker, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Wiliam Black 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. James Morris, Licentiate R.I.B.A.; 
Mr. W. A. Ritehie-Fallon, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. A. 
McQueen. 

Mr. Parker, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President and Council for their services to the Insti- 
tute during the past vear, referred in particular and 
eulogistic terms to the services of Mr. Kendall, the 
retiring President, during his three years of office. 

Mr. Kendall, in responding, said he felt sure that they 
had but to bide their time patiently and = lovally, and 
in due course, when the sword was sheathed, they 
would find the opportunity to help to build up and 
develop tħeir country with the arts of peace. It was 
very gratifying. he said, to see that the efforts of the 
Institute to promote а town-planning scheme for the 
Peninsula, and particularly the Cape Flats, were likely 
to bear fruit. He understood that the Capetown Cor- 
poration were proceeding to secure the necessary statu- 
torv power to initiate such a measure as the Institute 
had recommended to them. 

He (Mr. Kendall) trusted that the Capetown Cor- 
poration would see their way clear to carry the matter 
to its logical conclusion as soon as possible, and do it 
thoroughlv by emploving the very best available expert 
advice from overseas to prepare the plans. 

The Institute had, the President added, always 
endeavoured to promote a better understanding between 
the publie and the members of their profession, and 
generallv to direct all aoubtful matters into proper 


channels. 
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BRICKS. 
CHAPTER 1. 
THE RAW MATERIALS. 
Written. and illustrated by James Scott. 


Tuar bricks are made of clay is known to everybody, but 
few people are aware of the nature of clay. Technically 
‘speaking, it 15 a hydrous, or hydrated silicate of alumina, 
or conversely, an aluminium silicate, with the formation 
and properties of which we will deal. 

All elays are decomposition products of the disin- 
tegration of granites and kindred rocks, which consist 
very largely of quartz, mica, and felspar. The latter is 
comparatively soft, and can be scratched with the finger- 
пай. The carbonic acid and oxygen of the air, besides 
water currents, heat, frost. and other alternating in- 
fluences have separated the particles from one another, 
and п. Ше end the modified felspar has chemically com- 
bined with some of the quartz or silica. The potash, 
soda, lime, and similar salts, which are always present 
in small proportions in granites, &c., have been largely 
washed away from the remainder, thereby allowing the 
compounds to become loosened, and to form different 
combinations, The clay has been carried along in rivers 
and deposited in gigantic masses all over the globe. 

Siliea (this is also called silex) is a glassy-looking sub- 
stance consisting of oxygen united with the very re- 
fractory element silicon; the latter, when isolated, being 
black, and usually crystalline, although it is obtainable 
also in the amorphous state. Sand, flint, and quartz are 
varieties of silica, the last-named being practically pure. 

Alumina is an oxide of aluminium, and the metal can 
be procured from it when the oxygen is driven out. The 
astringent salt, alum, can also be prepared from it 
in the way described elsewhere. 

The prefix hydrous, or hydrated. simply means that 
moisture 15 soaked into the constituents, of which it forms 
an integral part. 

These two compounds—silica and alumina—together 
constitute clay. which in the purest condition is white, 
e.g. kaolin or china clay. Commoner clays are, however, 


Fig. 1.— The result of moístening, heating, and drying successively some 
alumina, as seen throug ۳ pinhole, greatly magnified. 


stained brown, blue, and so forth, owing to the dispersion 
among them of metallic impurities such as oxides of 
iron and cobalt. 

Corundum and emery are impure oxides of aluminium, 
іе, alumina. Rubies and sapphires, also, are the same 
substance, beautifully stained with metallic products. 

Alumina, to the naked eye, merely resembles chunks 
of earthy matter, and when uncontaminated is white. 


As a rule, however, it is brownish, yellowish, or grevish. 
It may be mottled with varying densities of these colours. 
Upon rubbing some of it to powder and magnifying it 
the particles are found to be either shapeless or angular. 
When it is moistened and dried by heat some parts of it 
are resolved into the semi-crystalline forms shown in 
fig. 1, due to the alum. 


Fie. 2.—Particlcs of a typical clay as seen through a pinhole, greatly 
magnified. The lined ones are free silica, the granulated ones alumina, 
and the others alkaline salts, &c. | 


А good clay very suitable for brickmaking contains 
60 per cent. of silica, 20 рег cent. of alumina, and 20 per 
cent. of other ingredients, including iron, lime, soda, 
potash, and similar salts. 

Clay can be dissolved slowly in boiling caustic 
alkalies, z.e., the hydrates of lime, soda, and potash. 
When it is treated with sulphuric acid alum is obtainable. 
For this experiment it is advisable to drv some white 
clay for a few hours, and to an ounce of it add two ounces 
of the acid and an ounce of water. Of course smaller or 
larger quantities can be handled, but these amounts are 
given as guides. Keep the fluid in a warm place for 
several weeks, frequently stirring it meantime with a 
class rod, then dilute with six ounces of boiling water 
and filter it. In this way aluminium sulphate (crude 
alum) is obtained in solution, while the silica is deposited 
and removed. | Evaporate the liquid until the bulk is one 
апа a half ounces, and there will appear pearly, flaky 
crystals of the substance just named. Pour away the 
Паша, collect the crystals, and re-dissolve them in hot 
water; add to it a solution of sulphate of potash (made 
with two ounces of boiling water and as much sulphate 
of potash as it will absorb), and stir until all is cold. 
The sediment thereby evolved is alum, which can be 
recovered by filtration. 

‘Some very remarkable large and perfect octahedral 
crystals can be obtained by suspending a thread, cinder, 
or other gripping substance in a very strong solution of 
alum, this having been preferably made by allowing boil- ' 
ing water to dissolve as much of the salt as possible. 

A fairly clean clay is shown magnified in fig. 9. 
The little particles covered with lines represent uncom- 
bined silica or quartz, which is always recognisable by 
means of the conchoidal fractures. "The pieces sparkle 
very strikingly amid the more sombre portions of com- 
bined and free alumina. 

Scattered among most clays are tiny granules of sand 
and other mineral grit which have not been chemically 
united. The exact percentage of the real clay, that is 
to say, the plastic component, is often comparatively 
small, yet it is sufficient to keep the whole mass together 
coherently. For pottery work the relative amount of 
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| | 
this ** essence `` must be larger. The action of a suit- 
able quantity of lime is such that. the slimy portion of 
clav is assisted in the coagulating or solidifying process. 

"When clay is heated in sulphuric acid many of its 
minor, but not unimportant, ingredients, are converted 
into sulphates, and dissolve out as glistening, minute 
crystals, of the kind sirown in fig. 3. 

` The plasticity of clay 18 а somewhat 
phenomenon, and is due primarily to the | 
when wet of a colloidal slime, which covers all minute 
solid particles in the form of films. During its produc- 
tion some of the potash leached out from the original 
granite combines with the modified silica to constitute 


When quite freed from the gritty parts of the 
clay this slime can be dried so hard that vigorous blows 
| Under the 


with a hammer are needed to break it. | 

microscope the gelatinous substance looks like a lot. of 
l | М š rhat resemblin 

frail, floating, transparent fluff, somewhat rese g 

scraps of raw egg-white dropped into water. 
The driest of clay as judged by ordinary tests still 

retains some moisture, and it is only during the process 

of firing of the bricks that it is driven entirelv away. 


remarkable 
formation 


a jelly. 


Fig. 3.—A remarkable result obtained by boiling clay in sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol) as seen through a pinhole, greatly magnined. Alum is 


produced similarly. 


When once clay has been burnt in this manner nothing | 
can again restore it into clay since its constitution 1s too 


severely altered by the experience. The change from 
Сау to brick is accompanied by dehydration, shrinkage, 
and agglomeration. A certain proportion of well distri- 
buted sand prevents too great a contraction. 

If too much lime has been added the heating oxidises 
the free portion of it to quicklime, and this readily 
imbibes moisture from the air, becoming meantime 
slaked lime, which washes out and leaves the bricks so 
much the worse for the removal. Consequent cracking 
and settlement of the more solid parts follow. 

Should an excess of alumina be present the bricks 
shrink unduly while burning, and fracture considerably 
ш the finished state. On the other hand, should they 
contain too much silica they become porous and brittle. 
Chalk is sometimes added to the clay to imitate the 
scarce “malmi,” which once gave the goods a commend- 
able quality. 

2 Gault bricks, which are yellowish or cream in colour, 
contain a well-balanced percentage of lime. Very high 
temiperatures cause these to become grey, blue, or 
blackish, the tints being caused by the evolution of 
magnetic oxide of iron from the ordinary oxide. ` 
. , What must be called artificial bricks are prepared 
with moulded sand and slaked lime, heated to about 
1609 C. (1.е., 3909 Е.) under steam pressure. А 


一 一 


gelatimous silicate of lime, practically glass, is thus 
formecl, and binds the sand grains together, thereby 
fornurig a dense, impervious substance. It is, however, 
liable to fracture when exposed to excessive strain. 


THE OPEN SPACES OF LONDON—PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE.* 


By LAWRENCE CHUBB. 

THE Open Space movement, as we know it, is of 
modern origin and growth. It came somewhat tardily 
irto existence when it was at last realised that the attrac- 
tion for the rural worker (with small opportunities for 
bettering his position) of a great city, where streets were 
deemed to be paved with gold, could not be arrested. li 
was a persistent force acting in direct contravention of 
all attempts at restrictive legislation. 

In Tudor ішпев the pulse of growing London was 
gradually bursting through the narrow confines of the 
City Wall. What is perhaps the earliest authentic view 
of London may be said to illustrate the beginning of the 
process. It shows the old Church of St. Paul looking 
out over the City at its feet beyond the ramparts to the 
green fields stretching away to the northern heights of 
Hampstead. Along the river, towards Westminster, а 
rarrow riband of mansions and palaces was making an 
appearance, and here and there the presence of a church 
betrays the first steps towards expansion. 

To check this unseemly growth Queen Elizabeth, by 
Proclamation, charged and straightly commanded ‘ ail 
manner of persons, ОГ what quality soever they be, tc 
desist and forbear from any new buildings of any houses 
and tenements within 3 miles of any of the gates of the said 
City of London to serve for habitation or lodging for any 
person, where no former house hath been known to have 
been in the memory of such as are now living.” 

What would now be said by the modern building 
speculator of such restrictions? And worse was to follow, 
for on the settlement of the Commonwealth building 
increased so rapidly that, in 1656, an Act was passed for 
preventing the erection of houses within ten miles of the 
City. The preamble gravely recites how “Ше great and 
excessive number of houses, edifices and out-houses, and 
cottages erected and newly-built in and about the suburbs 
of the City of London, and in the parts thereunto adjoin- 
ing, is found to be very mischievous and inconvenient 
and a great annoyance and nuisance to the Common- 
wealth,'' and on account of this ** growing evil ” having 
“во much multiplied and increased,” the Act inflicted 
upon the builders and occupiers of such erections the 
penalty of paving to the use of the Commonwealth one 
vear's rack rent for every house erected after March 25, 
1620, and having four acres of land attached to it, and 
oi paving for every house erected after the passing of the 
Act, a penaltv of £100 and £20 per month for the use 
of the poor so long as it continued to exist. 

This Act was more honoured in the breach than by 
the observance, for by the year 1700 the population of 
Greater London—extending to Uxbridge and Staines and 
Twickenham—had swol'en to nearly three-quarters of a 
million. | 
Nevertheless, even by the middle of the eighteenth 
century London proper stopped at Hyde Park Corner. 


| and the banqueting house cf the Lord Mavor in Oxford 


Road still enjoyed rural surroundings. Squares were 
beginning to appear, but beyond the site of the British 
Museum vast stretches of open fields remained. Hoxton, 
Hackney. and Haggerston were merely small villages; 
St. Pancras, the City Road. and Finsbury were in the 
country ; Mile End was a single road sparsely lined with 
houses touching the fringes of fields; on the south a 


windmill stood at the edge of St. George's Fields near the 


Elephant and Castle; and nothing but small hamlets ar: 
shown on the contemporary maps of Rocque and othera. 


* A lantern lecture delivered before the London Society in the 
Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi,-W.C. 
B 
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In the west houses stopped at Westminster. Indeed 
Tothill Fields might have been in the country, anu 
Hammersmith was little more thàn a respectable village. 

By the year 1800 the population of Greater London 
had grown to a million, the bulk being centred on the 
north of the river, but the wilderness of houses was still 
under some control, and a short walk in any quarter cl 
the Metropolis led to the green. fields. 

Even so, Londoners must have needed facilities for 
healthful recreation. How were her wants supplied in 
the days before her modern public parks were provided ? 

In the first place, the suite of Royal parks in the 
west—Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and Green Park— 
had acted as a barrier against the onrush of bricks and 
mortar. They had emerged out of the misfortunes of 
the monks of Westminster forced by Henry ҮШ. upon 
the dissolution of the inonasteries to surrender the greater 
part of their possessions. Оп the authority of Doomsday, 
it is of interest to note that a great- proportion of land т 
Westminster was, in the time of the Conqueror, com- 
monable. The appropriation by the Sovereign of Hyde 
Park, in one sense, achieved a restoration, for this suite 
of open spaces have gradually come to be regarded as 
public possessions. Nevertheless, in the time of the 
Commonwealth. Hyde Park had a narrow escape. It 
was sold at auction in lots, the most important part being 
sold to a ship-builder, Anthony Dean, for £9,020. The 
Park was already used by the nobility for pleasure and 
recreation, and John Evelyn in his Diary bitterly com- 
plains of the restrictions imposed by the new owner. 
“Т went,” said he, ''to take the aire in Hide Park, 
when every coach was made to pay is. and every horse 
61. hy the sordid fellow who purchased it of the State.’ 

After the Restoration the parks came again into the 
hands of the Sovereign, and a considerable area was 
appropriated by William ITI. to form the private grounds 
of Kensington Palace, much of which has happily been 
thrown open again as Kensington Palace Gardens. We 
have all heard of the subsequent desire of Queen Caroline 
to take in still more of the park for her private use; 
and of the laconic reply of Walpole to her Majesty's 
inquiry as to the probable cost—-‘‘ Three crowns， was 
the answer. 

Access to Hyde Park was at one time denied to 
children, and in Ше time of James I., when St. James's 
Park began first to be esteemed as a resort for those 
attached to the Court, the entrance of liveried servants 
was forbidden. Even in those days St. James’s Park, 
with its Rosamund’s Pool (filled up in 1772), its groves 
of mulberry trees, and its vines, must have been a place 
of rare beauty. 

Next in importance came the Commons, where the 
humbler folk took their recreation, and which rendered 
almost unnecessary the provision of other public open 
spaces. St. Leonard's, Hackney, Hornsey, Islington, 
Kensington, St. George's-in-the-East, St. Gnules’-in- 
the-Ficlds, Si. Giles Without, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and Shoreditch on the north all had their 
commons. On the south the present Kennington Park 
formed part of a common as large as Peckham Rye; a 
common stretched up Brixton Hill; others existed at 
Lambeth, Stockwell, Dulwich, Sydenham, Norwood, 
and Newington, and a huge tract of land from Black- 
friars Road to the Elephant and Castle and almost to 
Tambeth Bridge, formed the notorious St. George’s 
Fields, commonable land where the Lord of Misrule 
held full sway, where fairs and jousts, games and diver- 
sions of all kinds, alternated with riots and quarrels, took 
place. 

Had this girdle of commons survived there could have 
been little need of an open space movement for London, 
and the local authorities would have been spared a vast 
expenditure. 

In addition to the commons and Royal parks, there 
existed village greens, like Camberwell Green, and butts 
set out under the provisions of the Archery Act, 1541, 
which, in order to rescue archery from “ sore decay,” 
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directed the parish officers to provide butts, and gravely 
forbade the playing in public places of tennis, bowls, 
clash or cloysh, shove-groat, covting, logating, or any 
other unlawful games. қ 

The name Newington Butts furnishes an example 
of this type of open space, although unhappily the land 
was enclosed in the hey-day of the Commons Inclosure 
movement. Then there were numerous pleasure gardens 
and wells like Sadlers Wells, reputed to possess virtues 
whose medical value seems to have been appraised by the 
nastiness and strength of the water. These spaces were all 
privately owned and maintained, and attracted vast and 
fashionable crowds. Spring Gardens still remains in 
name, though it is now happily more associated with the 
arduous work of administration than with thoughts of 
pleasure and scandal. Mulberry Gardens gave place to 
Buckingham Palace, and last of all disappeared the Vaux- 
hall and Surrey Gardens on the south of the пуег. 

Of the gardens attached to institutions of various 
kinds we have happily retained as welcome lungs, if 
not as public open spaces, the grounds of the Charter- 
house, of the Foundling and Chelsea Hospitals, and of 
the various Inns. 

After this necessary cursory reference to the open 
spaces of the past, the public playgrounds of the pre- 
sent day require consideration. They may be classified 
іп the following order :—(a) Royal parks; (b) commons; 
(c) parks, recreation grounds, ornamental gardens and 
gymnasia ; (d) disused burial-grounds ; (e) square gardens. 

These breathing spaces are indeed a goodly heritage, 
for in the Metropolitan Police District, which extends 
on the south to Epsom and on the north to Cheshunt 
and Pinner, the open spaces, when added together, com- 
prise an area of approximately 25,000 acres. Some 
idea of the vastness of this area can be gained from an 
illustration. If brought together in one large tract the 
open spaces of Greater London would occupy an area 
of about forty square miles; or, if extended in а line, 
they would form a continuous strip over three-quarters 
of a mile broad stretching from London to Brighton. 

In London proper—that is, within the district under 
the control of the London County Council—the open 
spaces under the care of the local autharities amount to 
6,665 acres, or one acre of open space to every 676 
inhabitants. 

When the Royal parks are added the area is 8,169 
acres. 

The capital expenditure incurred in securing and 
laying out this vast area, but excluding the Royal parks, 
has amounted to about two million pounds—something 
like 8s. per head of the population. It is possible to say 
without fear of contradiction that none of the expense 
of our local authorities has been less criticised than this, 
and also that none has ensured more pleasure and profit 
to the citizens. 

Perhaps the most striking point in connection with 
the movement is the fact that practically none of the 
575 open spaces dedicated to the public use and enjoy- 
ment in Greater London existed as such 100 years ago. 
It is true that the public resorted to the commons for 
the purposes of pleasure and recreation. They were 
there in the hard and unsympathetic view of the Law 
Courts as trespassers, and the use for centuries of Stock- 
well Green for the playing of games did not suffice to 
save that land from falling into the hands of the building 
speculator. It is also true that the public enjoyed a 
certain measure of access to the Royal parks. They did 
so by favour and not as of right, although liberty of 
access was granted to them by the Crown in the case of 
Regent’s Park, which was formed under the direction of 
the Prince Regent in 1812, upon the laying out of the 
Marylebone Park hunting estate of the Sovereign. 

Of the other large Royal parks to which public access 
is fortunately now assured we have already considered 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and Green Park. We 
must not overlook Richmond Park, which in large 
measure is due to the rapacity of Charles I. in enclosing 
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a substantial area of Ham Common, or Bushey Park. 
and the charming grounds attached to Hampton Court 
Palace. These parks form fine and beautiful open 
spaces of which the capital of the Empire may well be 
proud. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
the social needs of the community began to receive the 
earnest attention of reformers, and the need for the 
provision of recreation grounds became urgent. Batter- 
sea Park was formed in 1846 upon a suite of arable 
common fields. Kennington Park was laid out in 1848 
on the remnants of Kennington Common, and we find 
the Metropolitan Board of Works acting in 1857 to 
secure the preservation of Finsbury Park, (and again 
in 1863 to acquire Southwark Park. In the mean- 
time, the Office of Works had formed the most beautiful 
of the nearest East End open spaces, Victoria Park, 
applying for that purpose the proceeds of the sale of 
York House, St. James’s Park. 

It nevertheless needed something to quicken the 
imagination and stir the enthusiasm of the public before 
the movement for providing open spaces could make 
headway. This incentive was found in the serious attacks 
which were being made upon Metropolitan commons. 

Epping Forest, Hampstead Heath, Streatham, 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon Commons. What a wealth 
of happy memories the mere recital of such names 
arouses! They are linked with our earliest recollections 
as open spaces where no forbidding commands to ‘‘ Keep 
off the Grass" ever marred the enjoyment of young 
spirits. As we grew older we realised the practical 
utility of the lands as recreation grounds; and, finally, 
we came to learn that they have an even greater value, 
inasmuch as they bring to the doors of town-dwellers a 
message of untamed and unspoilt nature, and a sense of 
quiet beauty and restfulness so essential in these days of 
stress and strain. 

And yet the fate of each of those commons, and many 
more, hung by a thread, for they were subjected to a 
series of onslaughts which threatened to engulf them. 

(To be continued.) 


OBLIGATORY TOWN PLANNING.® 
(1) THE CASE. 


By Нехву R. ALDRIDGE, Secretary, National Housing 
and Town Planning Council. 


(2) PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE 
OBLIGATORY. 


By COUNCILLOR HAROLD SHawcross, J.P., Chairman. 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 


(1) THe CASE FOR OBLIGATORY PLANNING. 


In discussing the question of obligatory planning it is 
clear that there are two points of view from which one 
can with service consider it, viz.: (1) The point of view 
of the skilled engineer ; and (2) the point of view of the 
Member of Parliament. | 

The Point of View of the Skilled Municipal Engineer. 

The author will first consider the subject from the 
point of view of the members of the Institution and 
endeavour to secure their intellectual assent to the 
proposition that planning should be made obligatory on 
local authorities. 

In making this endeavour it will be assumed that three 
members have been commissioned by a benevolent 
autocrat to undertake three distinct tasks with ''carte 
blanche ’’ powers: — | | 

1. To provide for the establishment of a complete new 
city of 50,000 inhabitants. | T€ 

2. To provide for the establishment of a new subur 


of 1,000 houses. 
* A Paper prepared for the forty-third Annual General 


ituti Municipal and 
Meeting and Conference of the Institution of 
County Engineer at Blackpool on June 29 and 50 and July 1. 
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3. To provide for the development of one of the new 
small holdings colonies projected by Ше Government 
Bill. 

1. Taking first in order the fulfilment of the task of 
establishing a new city, would the members entrusted 
with this task allow it to grow in the same way as the 
cities in the past have grown? 

It will at once be agreed that not a single member 
of this Institution would dream of allowing the city to 
grow on the same uncontrolled lines that have charac- 
terised the growth of the centres of such cities as Man- 
chester and Liverpool. The very least they would insist 
upon would be that the first step in town planning control 
should be taken, viz., the development of the town in 
accordance with by-laws securing minimum widths of 
streets, securing certain curtilages at the rear of all dwel- 
lings, and breaks in the lines of dwellings. 

But would they be content with the exercise of by-law 
control ? 

There can only be one answer to this question. Every 
skilled municipal engineer worth his salt would regard 
himself as unworthy of his profession if he did not decide 
to make it a real town, and not a congeries of by-law 
streets. 

One can imagine him at the threshold of his task 
clearly stating for the guidance of himself aud his 
assistants the following cardinal aims to be achieved. :一 

1. The harmonious development of the city in 
accordance with a well-thought-out plan; 

2. The provision of an abundant supply of pure 
water. 

3. The establishment of systems of drainage (on 
the water carriage system) and of sewage dis- 
posal (of such a character as would make 
typhoid and other filth diseases practically un- 
known in the new city). 

4. The construction of proper communications be- 
tween the different parts of the town and 
between the town and adjacent towns and 
districts. 

The author has placed first in order the preparation 
of a plan, and there can be no doubt that this is the place 
which every skilled engineer would give to it. 

2. Taking next the second case, viz., that of the 
skilled engineer entrusted with the task of establishing 
а new suburb with 1,000 houses, would he permit his 
village to grow on by-law lines? 

Can there be any doubt as tothe answer? He would 
surely welcome with delight the opportunity to create a 
well-proportioned suburb, and would not dream of per- 
mitting the reproduction of the monotony which marks 
the typical by-law suburb. 

There is in everyone, and not least amongst the 
members of the Institution, an almost instinctive desire 
to create new and artistic forms of growth. When the 
chance to create comes, then the old practice of turning 
out new streets in suhurbs hke concrete slabs made in a 
mould—all the same width and shape—is placed aside as 
unworthy of men of skill and education. 

The skilled engineer entrusted with the formation of 
а new suburb would, therefore, in fulfilment ef the task 
entrusted to him by the benevolent autocrat, place 
amongst the primary duties to be done that of planning 
the site of the suburb and making it a veritable ** rus in 


urbe. ` | 
3. The development of one of the new small holdings 


colonies. . | | 
In approaching this task an engineer would realise 
that he had at least three distinct problems to consider :一 
(а) The grouping of the cottages; | 
(b) The fixing of Ше sites of various co-operative 
and public buildings. (It would be clear to him 
that those buildings used for co-operative and 
distributive purposes should be placed at focal 
points and that above all the sites for theta 
should be chosen with a view to the provision 
of traffic facilities.) ۱ ۱ 
م)‎ The provision of access to the various holdings. 
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It would then be clear to him that his task could only 
be fulfilled by making a plan for the development of the 
whole area. 

The Departmental Committee realised the importance 
of this when they decided to include in their report a 
kind of trial plan. The fact remains that those respon- 
sible for the report felt bound to submit a suggested plan 
of lay-out with 1t. 

It is thus beyond question that in each of these three 
cases the skilled engineers called in to serve the benevo- 


lent autocrat would regard as a fundamental ашу to be. 


performed the preparation of a carefully thought out 
scheme of planning. 

But although this be granted. critics will at once rise 
up and say: “ That is all very well, but we are not living 
in a country governed by benevolent autocrats. This is 
an old country in which progress is of a patchwork kind, 
and, quite apart from any democratic doubts we may have 
as to the value in use of any kind of autocracy, the fact 
remains that there 18 no chance that such a being would 
be permitted to assume control of our affairs. The argu- 
ments possess therefore for us no value whatever.” 

At first it would seem that this argument blows into 
the air the whole fabric, but further reflection will show 
that it does nothing of the kind. 

There is in existence a form of benevolent autocracy 
which year by year issues decrees which must be obeved. 

It is the special function and privilege of Parliament 

to play this róle of the benevolent autocrat. In case апу 
doubt be felt in regard to this point consider for a moment 
what the action of Parliament has been in regard to 
education. Fifty years ago great numbers of working 
people were illiterate. But Parliament then commenced 
to play Ше role of the benevolent autocrat, and, partly by 
compulsion, and partly by persuasion (in the shape of 
grants), the giving to every child of a minimum of edu- 
cational training has been made obligatory on local 
authorities. 

: That the action thus taken by Parlament is auto- 
cratic in the sense that disobedience is not permitted, is 
bevond question. That it is benevolent all good citizens 
realise. 

But action by Parliament in the róle of the benevolent 
autocrat has not been limited to the sphere of education. 
In the policing of towns and country districts, in the 
control of factory conditions, and in many other ways, 
Parliament has said: “ Here are laws to be obeyed and 
not evaded."' 

It 1s interesting to note that before autocratic action 
is taken by Parliament two stages are generally passed 
through. First of all local authorities are encouraged 
and persuaded to prepare regulations and impose obedi- 
ence to these upon the communities under their control. 
Then in the second stage Parliament takes the stronger 
line of insistence that every local authority shall prepare 
or adopt regulations and impose them upon their local 
communities. The second stage is generally accom- 
plished in one or both of two wavs—by departmental 
pressure or by direct legislation. The adoption of water 
supplv schemes and of sewage disposal schemes provides 
a good example of the first method of action by depart- 
mental pressure, and the setting up of education CMN- 
mittees and the spending of large sums provided partly 
out of the rates and partly by national grants on educa- 
tion is an example of the second method. | 

It is, however, not material to the argument which 
method is adopted, provided that the goal 1s reached. 
What is important to the State is that if the e P 
of vital national importance the goal should be reac " 
with the least possible delay, and for this reason и 
second method of placing upon all local п d 
performance of the task as a duty to be performed ma) 
regarded as the more statesmanlike. | 

The Point of View of the Member of Parliament. 

The Member of Parliament, before he gives mg ү! 
for the exercise of the power of the State n. 
obligatorv on local authorities to undertake new aur tes’, 

ightlv insi ] be definitely satisfied cn 
rightly insists that he sha 
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several points—principal amongst them being the follow- 
ing :一 | 

(a Is the by-law method of control so inadequate 
as to render it necessary to make the preparation 
of planning schemes obligatory ? 

(h) Would it not be better to leave the adoption of, 
the permissive powers of the Act of 1909 to the 
judgment of the local authorities? If there 15 
a real need for the exercise of town planning 
control will they not seize the opportunity pre- 
sented to them of preparing town planning 
schemes ? 

(с) Will it not be best for us to gain more experi- 
ence іп the practice of the art of town planning 
before making the preparation of schemes com- 
pulsory ? 

(4) Even if the case is clear in favour of making 
the preparation of planning schemes in urban 
areas obligatory on local authorities, is there 
any need to make the preparation of planning 
schemes obligatory оп rural local authorities? 

(a) The inadequacy of the by-law method of control. 
ling development.—Taking these points in the above order 
a little reflection will show that the by-law powers of 
local authorities are quite inadequate to secure proper 
control over areas which are in course of development, 

Гог example, in order to make clear how limited the 
powers possessed by local authorities really are—when 
town planning schemes are not prepared—the following 
definite points may be mentioned :一 

1. Local authorities have no power to insist that onlv 
a certain proportion of а site shall be covered. АП that 
they can insist upon is that each house shall have a 
certain curtilage space reserved for it at the rear. This 
space is usually 150 square feet. 

2. Local authorities have no power to regulate the 
height of buildings. An owner may build to any height 
he likes provided that he does not interfere with the right 
of light of his neighbours. 

3. The defining of building lines in streets may be 
good or bad just in so far as the ideas of the first owner 
who builds шау be good or bad. Given the establishment 
of a bad building line by the owner who builds first in a 
street, the local authority is powerless to protect the 
amenity of the street. 

4. Except where the provision of cross streets is re- 
quired under local acts or by-laws, а local authority has 
no power to insist on cross streets, and a road may be 
made of great length without a break if the owners so 
desire. There is no power. to restrict the building of 
long, unbroken rows of houses. In some cases as many 
as sixty to eighty houses have been built in monotonous 
lines without a single break in the line—each house 
the exact counterpart of the other. 

5. So long as the width of roadway апа footway 
required under the by-laws is provided local authorities 
have no power of control over the distance of the set- 
back of the houses from the footways, and have no power 
to require the provision of gardens and open spaces to 
serve as lungs for a district. The provision of open 
spaces is left to private generosity, or is made the subject 
of heavy payments out of publie funds when the land 
required has become desirable building land with an 
enhanced value. 

6. Local authorities have no power to prevent a house 
being built upon any spot the owner wishes, and тау 
not even insist upon proper access being given to И. Тһе 
site mav be of such a marshy character as to render the 
maintenance of the proper health of the inhabitants of 
the houses when built almost impossible, hut local 
authorities have no power to prevent this action being 
taken. Е 

It is thus apparent that in areas for which town 
anning schemes are not prepared landowners can lay 
out their land according to their own ideas without giving 
real consideration to thé development of land belonging 
to other owners and quite irrespective of the public con- 
Small builders, who up to now have erected 
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e ELECTRIC S 
Lifts HYDR.AULIC 
| and 
ا‎ бепне шон este: H e t Abbey Works, NORTHAMPTON. 
Before placing your order, () 1% S 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., m. 


pw нйн, اسب‎ ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Speciaities in Steei Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


SMITH, MAJOR 
& STEVENS, Ltd. 


(Late Archibald Smith & Steverzd, 


BATTERSEA, LONDON ; and 


Solid steel columns 


Broad Flange Beams 
used as stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Large stock of Broad 


Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


possess great айтап» 
tages in certain posi. 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Fae. 
tories, Warehouses, &с. 
Up-to-date plant 
for manufacturing, 


Large stock. 


Prompt delivery, 


SECTION BOOKS AND STOCK LISTS ON ‘APPLICATION. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, | MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 
М narewr 


Riverside Works, 
East ویش‎ Steel Works. 


Office and Works, Bath Street! 
Trafford Park. ! wa. Port Dundas. 
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most of the working class houses, can develop as they 
like the plots of land they buy, provided they observe 
the provisions of the by-laws. In but few cases when 
land is sold is any provision made for the class of houses 
to be erected, and a builder can. if he so desires, erect. 
houses of the cheapest character amongst the best resi- 
dential property—thus greatly depreciating it. Owing 
to the same lack of restrictive powers factories can be 
placed anywhere in a district and a whole neighbceurhood 
of good houses may be ruined by a factory being erected 
in their midst. 

But there is no need to labour the point. The 
inadequacy of the by-law method is now admitted on all 
hands, 

(To be continued.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Aberdeen versus Foreign Granite. 

SIR,—'' Merchant " desires you to permit him to 
State that your note gives an altogether misleading account 
o: the position of affairs, and you permit him to do so, 
but is his own statement not altogether beside the mark ? 
It is generally understood that the reason for the in- 
creased sale of foreign granites is the cheaper cost of pro- 
duction as compared with Aberdeen. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that most of the quarries have 
descended to such a depth that the costs in winning have 
been thereby very greatly increased; but in the district 
can be found plenty of granite the most beautiful to be 
found in any country. — Capital to open up would be 
required. Given, a duty was imposed upon the import 
and no doubt we should see a revival of the Aberdeen 
granite industry. I have no interest in any Aberdeen 
quarries, Sir.— Yours, &c., 

ANOTHER MERCHANT. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 

ALL those architects desirous of joining the 23rd County 
of London Regiment will be applied for en bloc on Satur- 
day, July 15, provided they will meet together at the Regi- 
mental Headquarters, 27 St. John's Hil, Clapham Junc- 
tion, on this date at 3 р.м. 

Only men passed by a Medical Board as fit for general 
service can apply. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


I ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 
Bed ford.—Hospital : proposed porter's cottage. . 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Long Wick.—Saw Mill: additions. Mr. Т. Thurlow, 
architect, 25 High Street, High Wycombe. 
Devon. 


Newton Abbot.—Tannery: additions for Messrs, Vicary | 


& Sons. 
us Plain.—No. 1 Front Street: additions for Mr. 
R. Johnson. | 
L HilL—-'* Beech Lodge," Epping New Road: 
йо اش لی‎ Church: proposed те- 
کوٹ‎ Stephen's Chürch (£2,200). 
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LANCASHIRE. 
Cadishead.—P.M. Sunday School. 
Rufford.—Premises, Smithy Lane: additions for Mr. 
Pilkington. 
Tarleton.—House, Hesketh Lane: alterations for Mr. J. 
Smith. 
Todmorden.—Cornhelme Parish Church : proposed Sun- 
day school. 
Walney Island.—The <“ Ferry " Hotel: rebuilding. 
SHROPSHIRE, 
Wellington.—Workhouse: alterations for B.G. (£930). 
SOMERSET. 
Yeovil.—Factory, Court Ash: additions and alterations 
for Messrs. Atherton & Clothier. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. ۱ 
Blackheath.—Factory. Messrs. Buckland & Farmer, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Norwich Union Chambers, 
Congreve Street. 
SURREY. | 
Barnes.— Mortlake garage: sundry works for London 
General Omnibus Co., Ltd. 
Richmond-on-Tha mes. —No. 5 Lower George Street: addi- 
tion. Messrs. Brewer, Smith & Brewer, architects, 
11 The Green. 
The “Compasses” p.h., Petersham Road: addition. 
Mr. K. D. Young, F.R.I.B.A,, architect, 17 South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
The “Fox and Duck ” р.һ., Petersham: addition. 
Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy & Usher, FFF.R.I.B.A,, 
architects, 45 Finsbury Pavement, London. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Nuneaton.—Church of “ Our Lady of the Angels "1 pro 
posed tower and enlargement. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Barnsley. —Lock-up shop, &c., Market Street, for Mr. D. 
Snowden. 

Bridlington.—House. Cardigan Road. Mr. T. Gray, 
builder, Belgrave Road. 

Castleford.—Proposed Р.М. chapel, Townville. 

Fitzwilliam.—Twenty-eight houses, for the Hemsworth 
and South Kirkby Collieries, Ltd. 

Hull.—-The Sailors’ Orphan Homes: extension (£10.000). 

Mytholmroyd. Two houses, Caldene Avenue, for Mr. С. 
Wade. 


WALES. 


Llanelly.—Two houses, Hedley Terrace. Messrs. Lloyd 
Brothers, builders, Norbury, Bryncaerau. ` 

Port Talbot.—The Aberavon and District Hospital: the 
Rupert Hallowes V.C. Ward. Mr. F. B. Smith, archi- 
tect, St. Oswald’s Chambers. | 

Swansea.—Garage, St. John’s Road, Manselton, for Mr. 
R. Davies. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.— Two houses, Rosebery Street, for Messrs. J: 
Shirras & боп. Мг. George Watt, architect. 
Arbroath.—Farmhouse, Little Cairnie: addition for T.C. 
Granary premises, East Grimsby: reconstruction for 
Messts. J. Grant & Sons, Ltd. (of Dundee). 
Dundee. —House, Clepington Road: additions for P. D.. 
Mitchell, Ltd. | 
Greenock.— Shops, Holmscroft and Roxburgh Streets, for 
the Central Co-operative Society. | 
Store, Port Glasgow Hoad: additions for the East 
End Co-operative Society. 
Stirling.-—Rockvale Mills: addition for Messrs. J. 
Templeton & Co., Ltd. 
Sawmill, office and stables, Back o' Hill Road, for 
Messrs. Meiklejohn & Ferguson. 
Caledonia Works, St. Ninians: addition for Messrs. 


J. & W. Somerville. 


IRELAND. 
ickfergus.—Six cottages for the Governors of Sheils 

М. Мг. В. M. Close, M.R.LA.L, architect, | 
13 Donegall Square North, Belfast. 

Dublin.—Business premises, Baggot Street. Mr. T. Е. 
McNamara, architect, 192 Great Brunswick Street. 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Ltd., contractors, Grand Cana] 
Street. 

Madd ybenny.—-Labourer’s house, &c., for Dr. W. K. Law. 

| Mr. 8. J. McFadden, С.Е., او‎ Queen Street, 
Coleraine, and 61 Church Street, Ballymena. . 

Moun! Bellew.—House for Mr. T. Naughton. Mr. J. L. 
"Dunne, C.E. (of Ballinasloe), architect. 
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k. اتی‎ 
- TELEGRAMS. “SUPPLIES. G GLASGOW.” TELEPHONE: 5628 CENTRAL. 1 
а Stained Glass 
| р = MACKAY’ = Windows @ 
Ж 
ж „ п DIRECT-ACTING в 
کے‎ Leaded Glazing 
р 272 p yy 
(2 БЫ» “¿a VENTILATORS в یھو‎ 
© Miter... 2” Specially designed in old 
n. | / Colourings, to include 
44 , E B AS SUPPLIED . TO B Armorial Bearings, &c., 
y | وا ےر‎ GOVERNMENT + ARMY № if desired. 
OON ME ANE < Ш CAMPS: MUNITION WORKS: № Estimates and designs 
за uan. v E E submitted free for all 
GT ey: МЕМ SHELL FACTORIES: AERIAL № kinds of work, together 
ا‎ ` G : £ — Жың B SHEDS - HOSPITALS ` ETC. B with testimonials show- 
и | . у ing that work of highest 
۶ вав grade may Ъе relied 
upon. 
Ш Sore MAKERS: = 
Р COUSLAND : & + MACKAY = Andrew Stoddart 
@ VENTILATING - ENGINEERS ; y "A. 
118. 120 Kent RD., GLASGOW E The Studio, 7 Castle Rd., 


Design No. 01. 
MODERATE PRICES, * VENTILATORS (ALT. CLASSES) KEPT IN STOCK. 


H. H. ELLIOTT, 


63 Queen Victoría Street, E.C. 
Telephone : 8573 Bank (3 lines). 


Manufacturer of Church’ Fittings, Joinery, ہے ہے‎ Panellings, Mantels of all ерее 
Revolving Doors. Metal Work 


"c А Алта р 
га, 299 3 
АРУ 


OEC Пт 


ао 


Absence of Expert proof? 
NOT with the Powder Pudlo! 


Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, etc, See 
the book of Tests, free. 


Apart from Patriotism—the best. 


Sole Manufacturers: Kerner-Greenwood & Co., 
Ann's Fort, King’s Lynn. 


2m БОБ NEN š ui “р 


ES CEMENT WATERPROOF. 


< aye 
315 RI .У хе Ags Е NPN SE Bey ae ire” АДР. ES 544 ایب ہناد‎ за SA Sie iter ری‎ ME (> 


А. Wooo BAR. я cation. 
В. LEAD САР. 


О. Assestos Cora. 


Partridge’s patent Elite” Glazing 
ABSOLUTELY WATERTICHT, DUST PROOF, NON-CORROSIVE, 
NON-VIBRATING, PROOF AGAINST INTERNAL WIND PRESSURE 


The most Efficient and Economical | Bars, Caps, and Fittings supplied for 


Method of Glazing obtainable. purchasers’ own fixing. 
A Perfect Rooflight at Price of Putty | Stock-length Bars, Caps, and Fittings 
Glazing without Maintenance. packed in crates ready for ship- 
Detalis of Connections to various ment. 


forms of Roofing Free on appli- | Can be fixed by unskiiled workmen 


C. Моор Core. 25 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN OTHER PATENT SYSTEMS. 
£ Baal; акч, Hundreds of Thousands of Feet fixed on National Factories. 


F. COPPER WASHEA ALL BARS ARE DIPPED IN A BATH OF CREOSOTE UNLESS ORDERED OTHERWISE. 


во Trevelyan manas но зы, Fa PARTRIDGE & CO., WALSALL. 7:5; 8۴ 


Telephone : ү, 
Теерһопе: Nottingham. 


MILLS.ENGLISH а Со (то 
SWAN SEA. 


THE “TWIN” BATH SYSTEM earm 
FOR SUPPLYING HOT WATER TO BATH AND SINK. 
‚ Boils clean water and clothes at the same time from one fire. 


ASBESTOSTEEL 


For ROOFS 
| and WALLS. 


GA ~~ < ` 


хха m атт 
ча 


EDWARD LE BAS & СО. 


London. Glasgow. Manchester. 


owing to its simplicity. 


e 


, 


" 
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7 CONTENTS. defensible, but what a departure from the principles of 
pace | the founders of the Society ! Possibly the fact that the 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings . . 17 | work was carried out '“ under the supervision of an archi- 
Notes and Comments ы ab 0 - 18 | tect, who is a member of the Society,” may account for 
Illustrations :— | the Committee’s report that it “ has been carried out in 


а successful manner,” but if such things may be done by 
a member, with the approval of the Committee of the 
Society, they have, obviously, no ground of complaint 
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ы: ; | ME: ۱ of all praise, eve at ‚ Society for the Protecti 
Building Progress in the Provinces | А : . 29 à | aao that of the ociety for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, but beyond the record of a shining 
———— ы ) 
example to other local bodies ме do not see that the 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Monday, July 17. 


Civic Arts Association : Opening of the Exhibition of Designs 
for War Memorials at the R.LB.A., at 3 рм. 


Tuesday, July 18. 


Somerset Archeological and Natural History Society ; Annual 
Meeting at Taunton, at 11.30 A.M. 


س 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 

ANCIENT BUILDI GS. 

THE annual report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, dealing with the work of the past year, 
IS. as might be expected, a reflex of the effect of the war 
upon the normal activities of the country, in its narration 
of many preservative Operations, we will not Say restora- 
tions, which have had to be deferred during the present 
upheaval of usual conditions, Still, the Society has 
managed to collect quite a respectable record of good 
Work, either accomplished or in progress, not unmixed 
with some instances of failure at least to achieve complete 
success, 

An introduction to the report by Mr. Somers Clarke 
on the subject of “ War Memorials '' deals trenchantly 
With some of the abuses that too often characterise modern 
memorials, particularly with the fatal lack of congruity 
both of materia] and treatment that results from the con- 
ception of а design without reference to its environment. 

his article we give in extenso elsewhere. 

‚ Although the original profession of faith in Which the 
principles of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings were proclaimed at its foundation in 1877 are | 
In the report “ here reprinted without alteration,” it is 
evident that the present-day administrators of the Society 

ave, as we think rightly, departed from the original atti. - 
tude of “ anti-scrape,’’ and follow, more rationally, the 
lines on which artists of all ages have worked, in adapt- 
Ing the productions of their ancestors to the r ‘quirements 
of their own time. 

here is a wide scope for the exercise of common- 
Sense and sound judgment in the steering of a middle | 
course between the practices of the ardent restorers of the 

Ictorian Gothie era and the principles of the anti- 
Scrapers who preached that if an ancient building “has 
есоте inconvenient for its present use we ought '' to | 
raise another building rather than alter or enlarge the old 
One. апа the present Committee of the Society have و٠‎ 
ағ departed from the tenets of its founders as to record 
With approval the somewhat drastic alterations by which 
the ancient tithe barn in the Rectory grounds at Bel- 
broughton, Worcestershire. “ has recently been repaired 
and adapted as 4 Church Най.” As the adaptation in- 
cludes such alterations as the substitution of a. bay window 
4 one side and а fireplace and window on the other in 
ко Rreat barn doors, to say nothing of an entrance 

: ..,, 3RAIDSE one end wall. we cannot be accused of 
по" іп characterising those alterations as some- 
Е mE с. On the ground of common-sense, such an 

P'ation of an old building is, їп our view. quite 


present Committee have much to boast about. 

We must not, however, suppose the report of the 
Committee to be exclusively a narration of work accom. 
plished by the Society, or even of individual members, 
as descriptions are given of good works performed with ' 
Which, apparently, the Committee has had no other con- 
nection than the hestowal of its benediction on an adher- 
ence to the past principles or present practice of the 
Societv. 

The repair of the charming pigeon-house at Fidding- 
ton, Gloucester, is recorded by the Society as having 
been carried out “ under the supervision of one of its 
architect members,” and “in accordance with the 
Society's advice,” which in this case seems to have been 
based on ordinary common-sense, and scarcely demanding 
an exhaustive application of “principles and experi- 
ence ' of great weight and value. 

Hadleigh Guildhall, Suffolk, has been repaired, or 
one might in this case truly say restored, in a manner 
of which, knowing the building both before and after, 
we regret the necessity, although in the words of the 
report, “ This case is one of those fortunate instances 
Where the views of the Society were sought by those 
interested at the outset and have been throughout the 
progress of the work treated with sympathetic courtesy 
and consideration by the architect and others respon- 
sible." Much of the “ history," and a good deal of the 
picturesqueness of the ancient fabric has gone spite of 
the “© views of the Society "—the views of the present- 
day Committee are, we presume, meant, certainly not 
the “ principles ”of the founders. 

Repairs to the entrance tower of Ightham Mote are 
described without definite expression of approval or 
reproof, though no doubt the former would be bestowed 
upon the adoption of one of the present-day fads of the 
Society's administrators, the use of tiles іп cement as 
bonding courses and lintels, for both of which purposes 
they are inferior in practical value, though clamant of 
facts in '* history. ” 

Another instance of the tile fad occurs at Pawlett 
Church, Somerset, where “ the stonework of the north 
chancel window was so cracked that portions had to be 
reformed in tile." Can inanity go further? And this 
ша building where “ the lead covering of the nave haa 
heen recast, and out of surplus lead a gutter with heavy 
honey-suckle ornament has been cast from the tiny por- 
tion of the cld one which remained.” Surely the worst 
of Victorian restorers never falsified “history '' more 
completely than the makers of this ornamented cast-lead 
gutter. But cast-lead ornament is in the vogue to-day, 
and the present Committee seem to have adopted the 
“view ” that it is all right to ‘ restore ” old werk that 
they admire, but heinous sin to reproduce that for which 
they have no sympathy. In casting overboard the “ prin- 
ciples ”of the founders, the Society is likely to make 
shipwreck in the quicksands of ephemeral whims and 
fancies which permit the inconsistency of_ tile erudities 
in stone windows and restored cast-lead(ornament in the 
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same building. The “principles ^ of the founders ot 
the Society were at least logically consistent; the 
“views” of the present Conunittee have merely sub- 
stituted а predilection for eighteenth century vernacular 
in place of the penchant of the Victorian medievalists, 
and lead to quite as much falsification of ** history. 

The report of the Committee records several successes 
achieved in inducing custodians of ancient buildings to 
carry out work '' under the auspices of the Society.” 
“jn accordance with the Gocietv's methods. and under 
the supervision of its representatives ог members: but. 
on the other hand, the Committee have had rebuffs, as 
in the ease of Durham Cathedral, where *' the Society S 
request" "—to be allowed to interfere— Was refused. 
In respect of the Georgian shop in Coventry Street. 
London, fhe Society also failed to enlist the co-operation 
of ۰ other London Societies with simular interests," but. 
shall we say, more common-sense recognition of practic- 
ability. This, however, 1s not wholly to their discredit. 
We admire a whole-hearted crusade for the protection of 
all ancient buildings. That is what the Society was 
founded for, not the carrying out of work by its members 
and in accordance with the “ jews’ of the moment. 

What we do regret 15 that, as in the ease of the old 
house in the Bavle, Folkestone, and cf the Dolphin Inn. 
Guildford, the Committee heard ‘too late ” of contem- 
plated destruction. The prime essential of the present 
management is thorough organisation. of an efficient 
watch-dog service, not a (avnit-and-see ” attitude of 
expectancy for iobs to be carried out ‘onder the auspices 
of the Society." 

We cannot conclude without expressing our admira- 
Hon for the beautiful illustrations of many charming old 
buildings included in the report. 


—OIr M M ———MÀMMÀ 
——— 978 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

As Scotland contains by far the greatest acreage of land 
in Great Britain suitable for the growth of coniferous 
trees, it is fitting that the Scottish members of Parha- 
ment should be induced to urge upon the Government 
the importance of afforestation, the more so as it is the 
existing standing timber of that part of the kingdom 
which is more particularly being drastically cut down to 
meet the imperative demands for purposes connécted 
with the war. These considerations are sufficient. justi- 
fication for the deputation from Ше Roval Scottish 
Arboricultural Society to the Scottish members advo- 
cating the creation of a separate Department of Forestry 
for Scotland in connection with the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture. 

The deputation consisted of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
President of the Society; Sir John Stirling Maxwell. 
hon. secretary; Lord Lovat and Colonel Stuart of 
Fotheringham, members of the Council; and Ме. В. 
Galloway, S.S.C., secretary and treasurer. 
| Sir Andrew Agnew submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which had been passed by the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society: “ That it is necessary. in order 
to provide for the nation’s future requirements of 
coniferous timber and such hardwood timber as can he 
economieally grown in this country. aud also to afford 
suitable and healthy employment for а large and ever- 
increasing rural population, that the Government should 
row create the promised Department of Forestry in con- 
песпоп with the Board of Agriculture. for the develop- 
ment of forestry in Scotland, with an adequate annual 
grant for the purpose, and should instruct the Depart- 
ment to prepare without delay schemes of afforestation 
combined with small holdings and other rural industries, 
to be put into operation as soon as the war 18 over. so 
that advantage may be taken of the unique opportunity 
when returning soldiers, sailors, and others are desiring 
work to induce a proportion of (һеш to settle on the land 
bv offering them immediate and suitable employment in 
comfortable and congenial surroundings. ” | 

He expressed the hope that the Scottish members 
would be able to bring this mutter before the House of 
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Commons in the present session with the view of obtain- 
ing some assurance from the Government with regard to 
it. Thev were forced to the conclusion that no real 
progress in afforestation could be made in Scotland with- 
out a special Department, whose duty it should be to 
aitend to the subject, and that Department should be 
provided with a special fund to enable it to carry out 
its objects. Не had just had an interview with the 


Secretary for Scotland, and he (Mr. МеКшшоп Wood) 


assured him that the Government were fully alive to the 
urgency of the question of afforestation, and had made 
up their minds to deal with it. The Government were 
appointing а Committee, which was to inquire as soon 
as possible into the whole question throughout the 
country, and he hoped the Conunittee would not take 
long in its deliberations, and would propose some prac- 
tical scheme. He (Sir A. Agnew) emphasised the point 
that the great anxiety of his Society was to have а 
separate Department, but the Secretary for Scotland said 
that something larger must be done, and that some big 
practical proposal would be made which would do away 
with the necessity for the appointment of a Department 
of the kind suggested. This was a matter on which they 
would like to have an assurance from Ше Government in 
the House of Commons. 

Lord Lovat put forward the social argument for 
afforestation, and particularly emphasised as of urgent 
importauce three points: (1) The necessity for a separate 
Department ; (2) a survey In which they might be able 


to know the exact number of acres suitable for planting 
in Scotland ; and (3) a detailed survey of the most suitable 
places for afforestation. He wished to deal with the 
Highlands. There he hoped that the State would come 
forward and take a position in the afforestation of Scot- 
land similar to what had been done by the State in other 
nations. The driving power of forestry which would 
make an appeal to the people of the country was that it 
was the cheapest way of settling more people on the 
land. It was the cheapest way. because every single 
individual whom they would put down in connection with 
afforestation in these glens of the Highlands would ће 
a definite addition to the population, and no one would 
һе displaced. Ву forestry they would get one man set 
on the land immediately for every hundred acres planted, 
and after a short time they would get one man settled 
ог every 25 or 20 acres. They could purchase suitable 
land in places on the West Coast at from £2 to £3 an 
acre, and they could plant it from £3 to £5 an acre, and 
they thus would get an individual settled on the soil at 
an original capital expenditure of something like £1,000. 
The land suitable for afforestation inthe Highlands had 
been placed аз high as 4.000.000. acres. He did not 
think it was as much, but it was certainly not less than 
9 (00.000 acres, on which it would be possible to put 
men down in the proportion of one nian to every 100 
acres. There was no industry which worked so well as 
forestry in connection with small holdings. The seasonal 
labour of agriculture and forestry fitted well in, and he 
thonght a fine healthy Ше would be opened up to men 
engaged іп this employment. 

sir John Stirling Maxwell dealt with the subject from 
the economic standpoint, aud expressed the view that. 
although the social side was likely to be the driving 
power in the movement for afforestation, it had another 
side, the purely business side. This country really stood 
in need of large supplies of timber of its own. Ц had 
been argued that the supplies of timber were becoming 
more precarious because the world’s supplies were 
becoming exhausted. These prophecies, made 40 years 
ago. had come absolutely true. Taking soft wood. such 
as coniferous trees, which they were able to produce in 
Scotland. and of which the country imported in the 
largest quantity. the price had risen between 1895 and 
1913 bv as much as 33 per cent., and the sources from 
which that soft timber had come had gone through a 
very remarkable change. We were more dependent than 
ever on foreign countries. It might be well if the House 
of Commons was to get some estimate formed of what the 
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yn 
drawing-room—an unusual plan for a room, adopted 


result to the country had been by not having adequate 
timber supplies of its own during the time of the war. | successfully by Sir John Burnet in the board-room for 
On this point there was ample argument to support the | the Clyde Navigation Trust—with unrivalled outlook on 
contention which the deputation was now bringing before | the Firth of Clyde. Other examples of Adam's cease- 
the Scotch members. less decorative activity are hereabout, notably at Mont- 
greenan, the Ayrshire seat of Sir James Bell, Bart., 
where in the drawing-room there are two finely chiselled 
mantelpieces with figures and flutings in the master’s 
inimitable style. | 


The quarterly meeting of the Dublin Corporation 

last week was marked by some straight speaking by the 
Lord Mayor and other members on the ** injustice ’’ of the 
action or inaction of the Government with regard to the 
rebuilding of Dublin's ruined area and the compensation 
to the citizens for their losses. On the motion of Coun- 
cillor Sherlock, seconded by Alderman O'Neill, it was 
agreed that a deputation be appointed, consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, the Town Clerk, the City Treasurer, and 
such other members of the Corporation as were willing 
to travel at their own expense, to wait upon the Prime 
Minister. Accordingly the Prime Minister received a 
deputation, backed by the influence of Mr. Redmond. 
and consisting of the Lord Mayor, the Town Clerk, the 
City Architect, Sir Patrick Shortall, Alderman Moran, 
Councillor John Ryan, and Mr. J. A. Ronayne, barrister- 
at-law. 
Mr. Redmond introduced the deputation and ex- 
plained its purpose, which was to press on the Govern- 
ment the immediate necessity for a Government Joan in 
addition to the powers at present proposed to be given 
to the Corporation. On behalf of himself and of his 
colleagues he stated that the request of the Corporation 
had their enthusiastic support. 

The Lord Mayor explained in detail the case of the 
deputation. The Lord Mayor appealed to Mr. Asquith 
for à handsome and generous treatment for Treland in 
this matter. 

Mr. Asquith, in reply. expressed his complete sym- 
pathy with the citizens of Dublin in their present un- 
happy position. He admitted that the position was quite 
different from that of any other municipality in the 
United Kingdom at the moment. The Government only 
wished to deal with the matter in a way that was equit- 
able and expedient. Не expressed his surprise that the 
Municipal Council were thrown back upon such meagre 
powers under the existing law. He considered that there 
should be wider powers to meet the present situation, 
and stated that the proposed Bill would give them such 
powers. Some difficulties would have to be overcome 
in the financial arrangements. During the war there 
was an artificial enhancement of the cost of hoth 
materials and labour. The Corporation’ should carefully 
consider that aspect. Then there was the question of the 
amount required. In a great crisis such as the present 
the interest of the State was paramount. Any laxity 
or even undue generosity at such a time would be un- 
pardonable. Moreover. the greatest care would have to 
be exercised to guard against the exploitation of the 
public interest by individuals in the disposition of the 
money. He asked the deputation to arrange on their 
return to Dublin that the Corporation should consult with 
the Local Government Board and arrange а scheme 
under which the amount required would be accurately 
ascertained, and provision made to guard against any 


Amongst the Civil List pensions granted during Ше 
vear ended March 31, 1916. occurs the name of Dr. 
Thomas Ross, the joint author with Mr. D. MaeGiboon 
of ** The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
land'' and “Тһе Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Scotland. '' 


Two important works by Ford Madox Brown have 
been presented to the Birmingham Art Gallery, and will 
form a valuable addition to the Pre-Raphaelite collec- 
tion. The “English Autumn = Afternoon," Madox 
Brown's most famous landscape, was begun in Septem- 
ber 1852 from Ше artist's '' back window ”at Hamp- 
stead. In the painter's own words, ‘‘ It is a literal 
transcript of the scenery round London as looked at from 
Hampstead. The smoke is seen rising half-way above 
the fantastic-shaped, small, distant cumuli which accom- 
pany particularly fine weather. The upper portion of the 
sky would be blue, as seen reflected in the vouth's hat, 
the grav mist of autumn only rising a certain height. 
The time is 3 P.M., when late in October the shadows 
alreadv lie long and the sun's ravs (coming from behind 
us in the work) are preternaturally glowing, as in rivalry 
of the foliage." The other picture is the “ Death of Sir 
Tristram,” for which a water-colour sketch was made т 
1863. It is one of the series of designs for stained glass 
depicting the storv of Tristram and La Belle Iseult. as 
told in Mallorv's ** Morte d'Arthur," for which other 
designs of the set were made by Burne-Jones and Arthur 
Hughes, four of which are already in the possession of 


the Birmingham Art Gallery. 


The Welsh historical sculpture presented by Baron 
Rhondda of Llanwern to the city of Cardiff is now on 
view at the Grafton Gallery, Grafton Street. A selec- 
tion of ten historic characters was made by the whole 
Principality, and finally а slight revision brought into 
the list a group of Boadicea, the British Queen. Lord 
Rhondda's :gift was gratefully accepted by Cardiff. City 
Council, and in the development of the scheme his Lord- 
ship was assisted bv a local committee. Mr. Havard 
Thomas. the well-known sculptor, was appointed 
assessor in Julv 1913, and commissions for the statues 
were apportioned, not more than one work to be done by 


any one sculptor. 


The Session 1915-16 in the School of Architecture at 
University. College was brought to a close оп Thursday 
of last week. Architecture certificates have been awarded 
to Mr. I. Reicher, Miss Charlotte С, Nauheim, and 
Mr. J. A. Calderon. 

We regret to learn that some changes are contem- 
sacrifice of the public interest to the benefit of individuals. | plated next session in the School of Architecture. 了 Pro- 
When such a scheme was submitted he promised on fessor Simpson, who has borne the burden and heat of 
behalf of the Government that it would receive favour- the day in the work of reconstructing and re-organising 
able consideration. | that School, and who has also had great responsibilities 

put upon him in connection with the building develop- 

In a letter to the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ” a correspondent ments here, has asked to be freed during next session 
directs attention to some little known private residences from some of his duties. The College Committee, advised 
by Robert Adam т the neighbourhood of that city. | by the Architectural Education Committee, have. given 
Craig Barnet, nestling at the foot of the Campsies, 1s him the power to delegate some of his work, including the 
one. It is endowed with characteristic. ceilings and general duties of organisation and administration, to the 
architraves, but in a spirit of disordered and rampant Assistant Professor, Lieut. Wilkinson, Lieut. Wilkinson 
vandalism a former incumbent ejected and destroyed most has been long enough among us for it to be مج‎ 
of the original chimney-pieces and substituted others in that this delegation will not in any way ee the 
an effort to reconcile the mansion with a period of ex- | efficiency of the School. Professor Simpson will continue, 
treme decorative decadence, over which Morris wept. | аз usual, his courses on ' The History of Architectural 
Then there is Culzean Castle, situated in a district that Development.” and will give some publie lectures in the 
would inspire Adam, with its finely proportioned circle ' early part of the session. 
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to serve as flues. Wood and coals or mere rubbish may 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ' be filled into the spaces underneath the covering. The 
PROPOSED SECONDARY SCHOOL, CITY OF BATH. material is then ignited, and when the fire is burning 


briskly the holes are blocked up and the bricks allowed to 
burn for twenty to forty days before the pile is broken 
open and the bricks removed. 

In kiln firing only about forty-eight hours are needed 
to render the bricks suitable for their purpose. When 
bricks have been properly prepared and baked they are 


Е called stocks; if overdone, burns of clinkers ; and under- 
DUCAL PALACE, MANTUA. а 


We illustrate further views of details froin this Home of ` The work of the bricklayer is’ more skilful than is 
the Renaissance, which was described in the article bv | generally supposed. He must have a very “ straight ` 
Professor Alfredo Melani which appeared last week. eye and careful hands, for although he uses the plumb 
the walls would be awry unless great trouble was also 

c cc Є taken. Ifthe ends and sides of the bricks are not placed 


Тне design we illustrate was submitted in competition by 
Mr. Edward Cratney, F.R.I.B.A., and was commended 
by the assessor, Mr. Henry T. Hare. F.R.I.B.A., so that 
although not selected, it is worthy of study by those 
interested in modern school planning. 
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BRICKS perfectly vertical with one another the joints and angles 

CHAPTER TI. | | ра be false. He must keep Ше“ perpends,'" as they 
STRUCTURAL FEATURES AND 22 The English brick is nine inches long, four and a half 
DISINTEGRATION. inches wide, and two and a half inches deep, so that a 

Written and illustrated by James Scott. in. wall is one brick thick, a 14-in. wall one and a half 


pricks thick, and an 18-in, wall two bricks thick. 


Тик brickmaker digs his clay preferably in the autumn, They need to be slided, while damp, into the mortar 


and allows it to remain exposed to the weather until the реф prepared for them so that t | 
Я а к . š : ‹ at 11 f € €: í ] і 
following spring. It is then moistened and well worked ! 22 ет во that the surface pores shalt be 


| | ' filled up as completely as possible. 
with the spade, 1.¢ а tempered, and afterwards conveyed | Bricks lain side-faced are called stretchers, and those 
to Ше pug-mill, where 16 18 operated upon by knives lain end-faced are known as headers. The various bonds. 


and eventually becomes a thick, doughy mass. ' ‘gf which th 7 we 
For hand-made bricks Ше clay is pressed into a. of which fhere are three distinct kinds, depend on the 


t of th "ses. | о]! | | 
wooden or metal mould slightly larger than the brick | arrangement of the courses. In the English bond there 


: Me ' gre alternating lavers of stretchers and 
will be, consisting of four sides like a bottomless and , 2.71 and headers. Іп the 


\ : | | Flemish bond stretchers and headers alternate in the 

lidless box, and is then rapidly scraped level with 8 same layers. In the Scotch bond rows of headers occur 

straight edge. For slop moulding water 15 sprinkled at every fourth or fifth stretcher layer. 

over the table and the mould, for sand moulding sand is The best made walls are those in which the mortar 

instead scattered over those parts. has’ been “ struck,” or scraped in such a way that rain- 
_ Another method is to feed the dry clay into the pug- water will slide off it. instead of being trimmed leve] with 

mill, where it is squeezed by means of knife-blades into the faces of the bricks 

moulds on a revolving table. Steam pressure then forces | 


the bricks up free ready for baking. Hollow walls may be filled or empty. In one case 


| 

there are two “ skins,’’ or unconnected walls, se d 
| | | ; valls, separate 
The moulding of the clay may be done by machinery | from one another by a uniform space. This may be 


under pressure. It is passed between rollers, and then , filled in by lay: i i i 
l | | | | ying mortared bricks slantway: - 
issues in а dense stream through a die of the standard | bone or Pets. courses, the 2. 
uus being cut meantime with. a wire into separate | “© shoving.’ Otherwise the intervening space may be 
ric S ““ ‚> Э | 4 е 
| к. | 0 ۱ grouted,’’ or filled with dry bricks over wl rt 

In the most primitive kind of baking the soft bricks | is poured so that it may flow into "ull the available 

are placed in heaps eight courses high, known as | crevices. When such spaces are left free bands of hoop- 


“ hacks,’ in such a way that air can circulate all round | iron or other ti ] i 
; ) ( es are made to connect the wall ‘‘ skins ” 
them, and they are left thus for six or eight days. | together Th 1 

; . | | t , : 
They are then so arranged that layers of cinders, called Я 5025. - 


м Ж ( | moisture from remaining upon it where it unites with the 
Nude, Pete two inches thick, are disposed of | bricks. A great deal of damage is, however, caused by 
iE 22. ae oe ut them. and the whole ''clamp '' is ' this particular style of formation as the locked up air is 
plastered over with clay, through which holes are pierced ! very favourable to the growth of earth fungi and kindred 
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vegetation. These may force their way to the outer faces 
of the walls. Reverting for awhile to the bricks them- 
selves I must refer readers to fig. 4, in which is depicted 
a view of a fair quality of yellow specimens, the details 
of which will afford us an insight into the general struc- 
ture of such goods. It must be remembered that the 
baking clay contains moisture and ingredients of different 
melting or fusing points. At first the whole mass is 
consolidated together and without internal spaces. 
Heat first drives the moisture out, and as it passes from 
the innermost portions it collects into separated steam 
globules which burst from the surface and leave it 
perforated with tiny holes. Its release also produces 
internal canals. 
looser particles, distributing them along the narrow 
tunnels. The softer ingredients melt and wrap up the 
harder ones and help to fill many of the small spaces, 


and then the more resistant portions fracture and get 


scattered among the remainder. There is a continual 
bubbling on a very minute scale, and consequent: blister- 
ing. Globules of one element run into or over similarly 
shaped parts of others, and when the final settling down 
process ensues owing to cooling some of the substances 


Ре. 3.-Тіһз appearance of the fairly smooth surface of в yellow brick, as 
seen through a pinhole, greatly magnified. 


contract and crystallise within the pores as brilliant 
glassy objects, held so tightly in position that they cannot 
be moved. 

Glazed bricks are naturally more durable than the 
ordinary kinds which expose their naked, porous sur- 
faces, but there is a phase of the subject little thought of 
in this connection. The extremes of heat and cold affect 
most building materials, and in the case of bricks con- 
traction and expansion occur within limits during the 
broiling summer sunshine and the freezing periods of 
winter. Unless the glaze is of such a character that it 
will respond to the varying changes of temperature to 
the same extent as the baked clay it is liable to crack and 
chip off. However, even these defects are not so serious 
as those possible to completely exposed bricks. = 

The actual constituents of glazes vary according to 
the experience and preference of the manufacturers, but 
as a rule the following are the chief items mixed in 
various combinations: red lead, litharge, stannic oxide, 
sand, soda, borax, lime, Cornwall stone, felspar, flint, 
and barytes. These (whiatever are chosen) are finely 
powdered and mixed with water to make “ slips ' or 
pastes, which are spread over the faces of the bricks, 
allowed to dry thoroughly, and upon rebaking fuse into 
glazes which automatically adhere Into position. 
A glaze is practically a glass, and to prevent t 


Then gases follow and operate on the . 
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having a transparency the use of salt is often 
resorted to, hence the term salt glazing. For this pur- 
pose common salt, 1.е., sodium chloride, is thrown into 
the fire, and decompos?s into its original constituents, 
chlorine (which changes to hydrochloric acid) and soda. 
The latter combines with the glaze, and renders it 
‘opaque white. | 


Не. 5.—A surface view of а white-glaze і brick, as seen through a pinhole, 
greatly magnified. 


In fig. 5 is shown the magnified surface of a white 
ułazed brick. The crystals are embedded in the glassy 
matter, and are just a trifle whiter than the facing. One 
has to focus a brilliant light upon the piece of brick, and 
hold it at a suitable angle to be able to see the objects 
clearly. They are probably similar to those already 
existing before the glaze is applied, the granules зиг- 
rounding them being levelled down by the process. 

Among the many influences which cause the 


a pore of a worn brick, and three desmids 
srosterias, as seen through a pinhole, 


Fia. 6.—Crystals of hoar frost in 
on Из face, known 48 mi 


greatly magnified. 


deterioration of naked bricks are frost, alge (of which 


desmids are а section), fungi, 
fumes. In fig. 6 are depicted examples of the first and 


second agencies. Hoar frost begins by the solidification 


lichens, and chemical 
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SSS 
of drops of dew on one another, the later ones spreading 
and flattening into hexagonal slab crystals, which are 
generally minute. But the slightest warmth, from the 
breath for instance, will thaw them so that thev run 
together into fantastic feathery and leafy filigree. 
When they fill the pores their expansion from the watery 
state fractures the brick. The alga or desmid shown as 
found subsists on the more soluble mineral matter which 
its own absorption and growth renders fit to serve as 
nourishment. It may be accompanied by simpler forms, 
the favourite positions being near the ground line. under 
the eaves, or abutting on leaks in wall-pipes. It and 
the others help to reduce the strength of the material. 


WAR MEMORIALS.* 


By Somers CLARKE, F.S.A. 


Ir is a good sign that we may observe—developing itself 
in the newspapers—a movement of public interest in the 
matter of war memorials, 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is not, a8 a society, concerned with these memorials 
unless they be adjacent to or within ancient buildings, 
although many members of the Society are undoubtedly 
full of anxiety as to what form of terror may be in store 
for us in modern as well as in ancient buildings. 

What I now venture to put forward shall be confined 
to the effect of ill-considered memorials both within and 
around our venerable and beautiful old churches. 

In the newspaper correspondence above-mentfoned it 
may be observed that in no case has the writer, be he 
artist or layman, referred to the subject of the congruit v 
of the memorial with its surroundings, and vet the 
Importance of this congruity can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

To take as an instance a piece of sculpture, A 
memorial, effective in itself, may be rendered altogether 
a failure by the want of foresight and sympathy with its 
setting displaved by the sculptor who has designed it. 

One example is worth pages of writing. I will, as a 
specimen of hopeless incongruity, refer to the Tennyson 
memorial outside the east end of Lincoln Minster: 
entirely ont of scale with the great building before which 
it stands, it dwarfs and yet is dwarfed by it. 

Unless I am misinformed, the statue and pedestal 
which constitute the memorial were not even designed to 
stand where they do. Probably tne sculptor worked 
away after the customary manner without a thought as 
to the ultimate destination of his work, One does not 
know where to lay the blame. It is, unfortunately, in 
England а common thing for sculptors to be invited to 
send in their schemes when the situation of the memorial 
has not vet been decided upon, I have known зей- 
respecting sculptors refuse to compete under such 
conditions. All honour to them. 

Cases are not unknown of extreme laxity on the part 
of the sculptor as regards a memorial to be placed inside a 
building. How seldom does the artist think of anything but 
the effect he is producing inside his studio? The members 
of the committee are gathered into the studio to see «пе 
work, to pronounce an opinion. A strange place is this 
studio to them, and barn-like in their eves, utterly unlike 
in its lighting or effect the cathedral or church which is 
to house the memorial The members observe how 
truthfully the boots are reproduced, but cannot quite 
agree as to the likeness in the countenance of the 
deceased. By deft pulling about of blinds and a little 
Juggling with top light, the committee is mystified. Of 
course, in the church are no such blinds and top lights: 
very possibly the site selected in the building has a 
considerable window just behind the memorial The 
sculptor has paid no consideration to this fact, has never 


* An Introduction to the Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 
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tried the whole, or even part, of his work in the building 
itself. 

In the eud the memorial declares itself to be as it 
really is, a mere intrusion. 

All parties are disappointed, as indeed they ought to 
be. I may be permitted to add that the above is not an 
Imaginary case. It has come within my small experience 
more than once, 

To return to the outside of the building. In how 
many cases do we observe that surrounding a 
modest and venerable country church the churchyard 
has heen planted with a crop of tall crosses of white 
marble? Not infrequently the top of some of these 
crosses Will rise even above the eaves of the aisle roofs. 
When these chilly white memorials have increased in 
numbers what was once a calm and picturesque church- 
yard takes on the aspect, from a short distance, of the 
Фуше ground of a laundry. 

The old-fashioned head-stone. so unassertive, becomes 
pleasantly toned by the finger of time; the solid grave- 
stone with the cross recumbent on it is not only in- 
capable of producing the unquiet effect of the marble 
cross upstanding, but is really lasting, which the crosses 
are not. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted’ upon that white 
marble, especially the cold hard blue-tinted stuff made 
use of by the tombstone masons, is not only in fact 
but also in effect completely foreign to our climate and 
country. The finger of time can never make this material 
harmonise with the surroundings into which we thrust it. 

As regards the memorials set up inside our ancient 
churehes, how commonly we find them to be as intrusive 
as they are inharmonious. 

The white marble now so generallv in use can under 
no circumstances and in no lapse of time come into 
harmony with the somewhat warm tints of plaster and 
stone Which form the internal surfaces of our ancient 
churches. 

There exist materials which will readily harmonise, 
as, for example, Hopton Wood-stone with a fine close 
texture of marble but of a pleasant warm tint; or Blue 
Pennant; or even the softer tones of Siena marble if 
only the material be not brought to a high polish. А 
surface that reflects light is almost certainly an offence 
—gramites are always to be avoided. Then there is that 
most obnoxious thing, the modern brass. 

Of old, brasses lay on the floor, the metal was inlaid 
оп а slab of dark marble, where it might be had. or of 
stone. Being often trodden by the feet of the worshippers 
the surfaces of brass and marble were rubbed, were 
smooth, but never polished, 

Nowadays the brass is an ugly plate nailed upon 
or even sunk into the ancient wall. Burnished to a 
high degree, it reflects lights in a way not only dis- 
agreeable in itself, but often in such a manner аз to 
render the inscription illegible. 

The nave of Winchester Cathedral—to give an 
example—is sadly defaced by some particularly un- 
fortunate specimens of this type of brass. It may bo 
remembered that in this cathedral the aisle walls below 
the windows are panelled in a manner to carry on the 
vertical and horizontal lines of the window tracery above. 
A fine opportunity this for the maker of brass plates 
to show his want of taste. Where we expect to see the 
reposeful surface of solid stone we find a shining and 
glaring slab of brass fitting into the tracery. The effect 
of continuity of wall surfaces is quite lost. In Exeter 
Cathedral we see similar blotches and incongruities with 
bronze soldiers in low relief on a white marble field. 
Harsh and assertive is the result, reminding us of black 
paper silhouettes. 

And who are worse offenders in memorials than the 
manufacturers of stained glass ? 

An interior, provided by our forefathers with ample 
light, is turned into a gloomy cave by the perpetrators 
of the monstrosities which are set up in many an ancient 
church without the smallest regard to the effect in the 
building, the convenience of, the worshippers, or the 
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great expense to which people are put by the perpetual 
need of artificial light on the brightest day. Our fore- 
fathers did not set up opaque windows smeared witn 
incrustations to represent a sham antiquity. 

It is well to give an example, accessible to all men, 
of one of our noblest buildings thus defaced and obscure. 
by the glassmakers— Westminster Abbey. Let the 
reader see for himself what has been done here, and now 
happily being, some of them, removed. ` 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR. 
By ARTHUR VyrE-PaARMINTER. 


“ Осахр le Bátiment va, tout va! '' a French expression, 
meaning that when the building business is booming 
every business is going well. This, in any case, applies 
to France. 

Now that the Allied Economic Conferences are being 
held, does it not seem to be the right time to seriously 
consider the question of the adoption of the Metric 
System for weights, measures, and coinage? 

As expressed by the above saying the building busi- 
ness is the most important of all for the general com- 
munity, for when building work is going on well, monev 
is good, and all trades are influenced by it for the pro- 
duction of materials necessary for building and housing. 
from the constructional materials themselves, to the 
materials necessary for the internal arrangements and 
furnishing, and for the comforts or luxuries of the 
tenants, 

It would, therefore, seem that a very powerful influ- 
ence could be brought on the question of the immediate 
adoption of the Metric System by architects, builders, 
engineers, and all tradesmen and business men 2onnected 
with building work. е 

Everyone in Great Britain has heard of this system, 
which has often been talked about and its adoption dis- 
cussed, but how few have taken the trouble to study its 
advantages and its simplicity, and really try to realise 
what its adoption would mean in the saving of work. 
time, trouble and tedious calculations. How simple and 
easv it all is, and how many months of weary worry 
could be saved our children if they had only to learn 
the Metric System instead of the complicated tables of 
our antiquated system of weights and measures. 

If we intend to capture enemy trade after the war. 
we shall have to work very hard, we shall have to adapt 
ourselves more to our Allies' customs, and be also able 
to forestall enemy wiles, we shall all have to be in the 
fighting line, we shall have no time to waste on old 
fashioned calculations. 

I do not think unless we change many of our methods 
that we shall capture as much of the enemy trade as we at 
present think we ought to. We do not take sufficient 
trouble individually and collectively to go into details, our 
insular suredness is instilled in us, and we prefer to 
take less trouble ourselves and let our foreign business 
friends take the trouble to make out what we mean. We 
have not taken much trouble to learn the languages, and 
less trouble to study our friends’ methods, studies which 
would help us all very much. “ We cannot spare the time 
or take the trouble; if they want the business or the 
goods let them work it out.” 

Now that our architects, builders, surveyors, and 
merchants are all eagerly hoping to have a large share 
in the business or the work of remaking and reconstruct- 
ing portions of France and larger portions of Belgium— 
and some, I believe, are now busily learning French with 
this view in end—should we omit the study of the Metric 
System, the Metric language, which, however well we 
may know how to talk in French, will, if we are ignorant 
of it, keep us as far apart as before in many ways? 

To the French architect, builder, surveyor, and mer- 
chant can there appear anything more clumsy and illogical 
than some of our sets of building drawings, our plans of 
property or ground, our bills of quantities, and our quota- 
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tions and inquiries? Our drawings figured in with feet. 
inches, and fractions of inches, with total dimensions got 
at with much comparative labour, unnecessary calcula- 
tions, and waste of time. Ог the drawings may simply Бе 
marked as being drawn to some fraction of an inch scale. 
The French builder would compare these with the draw- 
ings given him by the French architect. clearly figured 
on the Metric System in the tenth of the time taken to 
figure the English. drawings. His drawings will allow 
him to figure up the digging, concrete, masonry, &c., and 
the materials he will require almost without putting pencil 
to paper if he wants to approximate. 

The French survevor would wonder if he had come 
across a plan from the Middle Ages if he set eves оп ап 
English property plan, figured and surfaces in acres, 
poles, roods, yards, &c., with no possibility of calculating 
portions or totals without some intricate reductions and 
multiplications. ۱ 

The builders’ merchant would be lost if he had to calcu- 

late and price on fractions of tons, hundredweights, rods, 
cubic vards, &с.; and the water engineer and plumber 
would go crazy over gallons, quarts, and pints, when bv 
their own simple system they can calculate at sight. 
knowing the weight and contents of a cubic metre of 
water. 
The Parisian quantity surveyor would look aghast at 
an English bill of quantities, composed of many pages 
of a nightmare of varied dimensions, weights and 
measures, to be multiplied by pounds, shillings, and 
fractions of pence: 

To one who has gone through his architectural train- 
ing in England and since taken up his profession in 
France, the old svstem, when it comes under his eves 
again, makes him wonder each time why all this compli- 
cation still exists. To him, as to his French confrères. 
the property plan, the drawings. the details, the 
quantities, and the builder's prices, all different in figures 
and onlv to be compared one with another after multiple 
calculations, show waste of valuable time to everyone 
concerned. I have often seen drawings. details, and 
quantities sent from England to Parisian builders to 
estimate from, and have admired their patience in their 
endeavours to make all agree and to transform the lot 
to their own simple system. 

How much more simple and logical, and what gain in 
time would it be for the architect to figure in his drawings 
on the Metric System, using centre lines and datum 
lines to make the drawings clear and easv to use. What 
a saving in time to the builder to be able to calculate 
up his materials in a few minutes; to the land survevor 
and agent to have his plans on a metrical basis; to the 
water engineer and plumber who, knowing the weight 
and contents of a metre of water and its ratio to other 
materials. can instantly calculate capacities of reservoirs, 
tanks. and their weight when full. The English archi- 
feet. builder, survevor. and clerk of works have all to 
use several sets of scales, lose time in searching for the 
one they require, and then not be quite sure that they 
are using the right side of the special scale or not. One 
scale, or the ordinary metre rule, is all that is required 
in the Metric Svstem, and how many errors are avoided 
and time gained, when instead of taking the drawings 
bv scale, they are metrically dimensioned and perfectly 
clear. 
The quantity surveyor alone might not like the idea 
of the change. for his work would be decreased enor- 
mously, апа perhaps his fees therefor. 

To win the war after the war we must at once adopt 
the Metric System ; we shall require all our time in the 
battle and not be able to waste it on old fashioned methods 
and calculations, and we cannot expect our Allies in this 
war of commerce, whose time will be as precious as out 
own, to take the trouble to transform our drawings, 
inquiries, and quotations. 

For the engineer, too, the time has come for the 
adoption of the Metric System entirely, its meagures and 
standards. and its facilities. Now that most of our 
engineering works are employed in the-manufacture of 
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munitions practically on a metric basis, when a large 
proportion of our pre-war tools and machinery will have 
to be renewed, shall we revert to the old system? Apart 
from tools and machines, our steel sections, our bolts 
and rivets, &c., agree nearly but not sufficiently with the 
French standard sections, and the French engineer, if 
he wishes to employ our steel and accessories for his 
construction or building work, is obliged to adapt his 
work and machines, and his calculations of strains, «с., 
from our fractions of inch sections and diameters to 
his constants of millimetres or centimetres. 

It is up to the building trades to remedy all this. 
‘Quand le Bâtiment va, tout ха!” 


THE OPEN SPACES OF LONDON-PAST, 
PRESENT. AND FUTURE.* 


By Lawrence CHUBB. 
(Continued from last week.) 


IN order to appreciate the complexity of the interests 
involved and the greatness of the public victory it is 
necessary to consider the steps leading to the protection 
of the commons which form three-fifths of all our Metro- 
politan open spaces. 

The value of commons is not to be measured only by 
their area. They possess a peculiar value for their beauty 
is natural; in spring on their broad bosoms wild flowers 
grow which little children may gather with impunity. 
In autumn they are the happy hunting ground of the 
blackberry picker, and on a common the child and the 
man experience a feeling of lack of restraint which is 
necessarily absent from the more austere and formal 
charms of our parks where no child would dream cf 
plucking a flower. 

The word “ common ” appears to connote a mutual 
interest in civic possessions, but, in a strictly legal sense, 
an ordinary common is not public property, but a tract of 
private land belonging in general to a person known as 
the lord of the manor, but over which other persons, 
known as commoners, are entitled to exercise certain 
definite rights. These rights are known as rights of 
common, and it is only while they endure that the Jand 
remaing а common. If they can be extinguished by fair 
means or foul, the lord of the manor can appropriate 
the common; but so long as they are in existence the 
land must, as a rule, remain unfenced. Such rights 
almost always embrace a right to turn out horses, cattle, 
and sheep upon the common. Often, too, commoners 
are entitled to cut undergrowth for fuel or litter; less 
frequently they can cut wood for repairs, or dig gravel, 
peat, or stone. 

The fight for Metropolitan commons has been the 
struggle w ith lords of manors who sought to extinguish 
or override these rights. 

The most popular form of attack, after the reign of 
Queen Anne, was for the lord of the manor to apply 
to Parliament for power to effect by Inclosure Act the 
partition of the commons in a particular parish or manor. 
This enabled him to ignore tne opposition of the com- 
inoners, who were too poor or too disorganised to make 
their voices heard before a Parhamentary Committee 
sitting in London. 

In many cases, no doubt, Inclosure Acts of this kind 
were an advantage when they led to the more profitable 
use of cultivable land, subject to the exercise of common 
rights only during the winter months. But unfortunately, 
as history shows, the enclosure of commons was often 
followed by disastrous effects. This was particularly the 
case when the common enclosed had previously enabled 
small farmers and villagers to maintain stock when their 
land was under crop. 

When the common was partitioned and their own 
small holdings were being cultivated the veoman of this 


* A lantern lecture delivered before the London Society in the 
Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 


class had nowhere to pasture his animals, which had to 
be sacrificed. With the loss of the income sheep and 
cattle had brought the holdings became unprofitable, and 
gradually drifted into the hands of mortgagees or the 
larger landlords. 

Between 1710 and 1869 no fewer than 4,719 Inclosure 
Acts were passed, and it is estimated that by their 
means over 5,000,000 acres of common lands were 
divided. 

The Metropolis naturally suffered, for no fewer than 
281 Acts were passed for the Home Counties, involving 
the enclosure of 219,724 acres of open land. Included in 
this were numerous commons in the heart of London, 
parts of which we have since had to buy back as open 
spaces at a heavy cost. 

In about the year 1860 there arose a movement of 

hostility to Inclosure Acts. It had at last come to Бе 
recognised that in and about towns it was imperatively 
necessary that the health, recreation, and comfort of the 
inhabitants should receive consideration, and the passage 
of Bills contemplating the enclosure of Metropolitan 
commons was opposed. This led up to the appointment 
іп 1865 of a Select Committee ‘‘ to inquire into Ше best 
means of preserving for the public use the forests, com- 
mons, and open spaces in and around Ше Metropolis.’ 
ə This Committee promptly reported, inter alia. that 
“ there 1s no open space within fifteen miles of London 
Which ean be spared, or which should be reduced in 
area.” A proposal of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that all London commons should be bought up as open 
spaces, at an estimated cost of £6,000,000, was wisely 
rejected, and it was suggested that, as an alternative to 
the enclosure of commons, such Jands should be regu- 
lated or placed under the management of local authorities, 
without prejudice to the legal interests involved. 

In the meantime lords of manors had discovered that 
the Statute of Merton was still the law of the land. 
This Act, passed by the barons in the year 1235, allowed 
the lord of the manor to enclose the ^'' wastes ” or 
common lands of his manor, provided he left sufficient to 
supply the needs of the freehold commoners. ‘the in- 
justice of this statute 1s apparent when it is remembered 
that the freehold tenants of a manor are а small class in 
almost all manors, and are not to be found at аЛ ta 
numerous cases, and that the statute completely ignored 
the rights and interests of the copyholders and humble 
villeins who formed the bulk of the commoners, and 
whose ancient customs and privileges were 00000 
overridden. 

It was this archaic measure that formed the gravest 
danger of Metropolitan commons, and, thwarted by 
Parliament of the power of Inclosure Acts, lords of the 
manor on every side of London commenced to fence in 
the commons, relying upon the ancient Statute of Merton 
to justify their high- handed action. 

To meet this danger the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society was founded in 1865, at the instance 
of Lord Eversley, its President, and its history is a record 
of triumphant success achieved under his direction and 
that of its legal advisers. London will, undoubtedly. 
come to realise in the future its immense debt to Lord 
Everslev for his pertinacious courage in defending her 
interests in her hereditary open spaces. 

The Society determined to challenge the legality of 
the most glaring enclosures, and a series of dramatic 
law-suits resulted. In the meantime the pressure of its 
supporters in Parliament led to the passage of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act in 1866. This rendered illegal 
the enclosure of commons within the Metropolitan 
Police District, and set up the regulating machinery 
recommended by the Select Committee in the preceding 
year. 

Hampstead Heath formed the subject of the first fight. 
This fine and breezv open space had survived many 
attempts at enclosure, although the lord of the manor, 
Sir Thomas Marvon Wilson, asserted before the Select 
Committee in 1865 his '' absolute interest in the land, 
free from any common or other rights, and his intention 
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tc make what use of it he could by leasing it for building 
purposes. '' 

He commernced to erect houses on the most con- 
spicuous part of the Heath. only to find his action chal- 
lenged by one of the commoners, Mr. Gurney Hoare, with 
the backing of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Societv. Sir Thomas died before the litigation terminated, 
and his successor announced that he did not intend to 
proceed with the buildings upon the Heath. Ав-ап alter- 
native, he parted with his manorial rights to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for the sum of £45,000. "The 
Heath was then 268 acres in extent. It was increased 
in 1889 by the notable addition of Parliament Hill Fields, 
purchased for the great sum of £300,000. In 1898 it 
was further enriched by the addition of Golder's Hill, and 
in 1907 it was raised to its present area—667 acres—by 
the acquisition of eighty acres of land, around which the 
Hampstead Garden City has sprung into existence. 

Ken Wood, which adjoins the Heath, is indispensable 

to the full enjoyment of the existing open space. It is 
greatly to be hoped that at some future time the frontages 
of this wonderfully picturesque site may be added to the 
Heath. 
The next fight concerned Berkhamsted Common, 
which lies outside the area of the Metropolis, but 
which attracted enormous attention. Lord Brownlow 
had enclosed 434 acres of the Common, but in 
1566 the two miles of high iron fences which had 
heen placed around the land were torn down by a train- 
load of navvies, acting under the direction of the advisers 
of the Commons Society, at the instance of Mr. Augustus 
Smith. The subsequent litigation led to a notable victory, 
which served as an encouragement in resisting other un- 
lawful enclosures. | 

At the same time fights were waging with reference 
(о Tooting Graveney Common апа Bostall Heath and 
Plumstead Common, particularly fine open spaces, now 
under the safe control of the London County Council. 

Tooting Graveney Common is one of the most delight- 
ful of our southern open spaces. Clumps of gorse and 
underwood, interspersed with well-grown trees, convey 
the Impression of a rural cominon of considerable size. 
[t is. nevertheless, only sixty-six acres in extent. It was 
purchased іп 1861 by а Mr. W. S. Thompson, together 
with some copvhold tenements, for the sum of £3,650. 
It was hoped bv his neighbours in order to preserve it 
for the public use. But “ hope told a flattering tale,” 
and after Mr. Thompson had endeavoured to induce the 
Enclosure Commissioners to bless a proposal to enclose 
all, and, subsequently, a portion of the Common, he 
fenced in twenty-five acres of the land in 1862. Three 
vears later the fences were broken down bv the com- 
moners, and on the advice of the Commons Society pro- 
ceedings were commenced against Mr. Thompson by Mr. 
Betts and two other commoners. The plea was put 
forward that by non-user the rights of common had been 
lost. and that, as lord of the manor. Mr. Thompson was 
entitled to enclose the Common under the Statute of 
Merton, since, as it was urged, the freehold tenants were 
not aggrieved. I 

The hearing of the action lasted for eleven days, 
before Lord Romilly, and, on appeal, for six more days. 
In each Court the commoners triumphantly vindicated 
their claims. “ Mr. Thompson,” said Lord Hatherley 
in pronouncing the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
“had purchased the manor for а comparatively small 
sum, and if he had succeeded in depriving the freeholders 
of all rights would have made a verv handsome profit, 
and he seemed to have considered that, being the lerd 
of the manor, his title could not, without difficulty, be 
displaced. In that speculation he had been dis- 
appointed. ” 

Tooting Common was thus rescued from the hands 
ef the speculative builder. The manorial rights in this 
Common and in its near neighbour, Tooting Bec, were 
subsequently bought by the Metropolitan Board о! 
Works, and are now vested in the London County 


Council. 


By way of contrast it is only fair to note that all 
lords of manors did not show the same complete disregard 
of the public interests in commons as was manifested 
at Tooting Graveney. For instance, in the case of 
Streatham Common, which is distant less than a mile 
from Tooting Bec, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, аз 
lords of the manor, not only became willing parties to a 
regulation scherne, but also conveyed their manorial 
rights to the public for the nominal sum of #2. 

This Common is sixty-six acres in extent, and rises 
to a considerable height суег the surrounding district. 
It is pleasantly undulating and picturesque, and, at the 
instance of a committee formed bv Mr. Stenton Coving- 
ton, it has recently been extended by the addition of the 
charming grounds of the Rookery, in which 15. о be seen 
the ancient pump-house of Streatham Wells. It should 
be further enlarged by the acquisition of the slopes 
adjoining the Rookery. 

In the case of Plumstead ‘Common апа Bostall 
Heath, the offending owners were the Fellows of Queen's 
College, Oxford. frora whom better things might have 
been expected than the enclosure in 1865 of these valu- 
able lungs. Here, again, the Commons Society was 
able to find in Sir Julian Goldsmid and Mr. J. Warrick, 
commoners prepared to challenge the legality of the 
enclosures. After a weary fight it was laid down by the 
Court of Appeal that the enclosures could not be justi- 
fied, and the use of the two commons was restored to 
the public. 

Wimbledon Common was next saved from danger. 
The then lord of the manor, Earl Spencer, had, in 1562. 
propounded in Parliament a scheme involving the sale of 
one-third of the Common, the extinction of the rights of 
the commoners, and the reservation for his own use of 
a site on the Common for a mansion and park. The rest 
of the Common was to become a public open space. 
This proposal was rejected by the Select Committee in 
1865, although the scheme was far more generous to 
the public than any of its predecessors. It was, how- 
ever, strongly opposed by the commoners, led bv Sir H. 
Peek and bv the Commons Society, for it involved а 
serious sacrifice of land that could Ш be spared. 

This led to an estrangement. of the relations between 
the lord of the manor and the commoners. The owner 
showed that he took a somewhat narrow view of tlie 
legal position of the public interests; and the commoners, 
on their part, felt that their rights were so extensive as 
to render their approval necessary to any proposals with 
regard to the commons. 

Lord Spencer was lord of the manors of Wimbledon. 
Putney, Battersea, and Clapham, and in consequence of 
the acute differences of opinion which existed as to the 
manorial and commoners’ rights proceedings were initi- 
ated by Sir Henry Peek against Lord Spencer in 1566. 
The unexpected discovery that, in respect of a large 
area of land, not previously taken into consideration, 
common rights existed, rendered possible a compromise, 
and the litigation was happily abandoned. 

The compromise provided that Lord Spencer should 
convey all his rights in Wimbledon Common and Putney 
Heath to a board of eight conservators, receiving in 
return an undertaking for the payment of а: perpetual 
annuity of £1,200. In order to raise this sum, and to 
meet the expense of maintaining the Common as an open 
space, the novel principle was introduced of levving a rate 
upon all dwelling-houses annuallv assessed at or over 
£35 and situate within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Common. The occupiers were to be taxed in proportion ` 
to their nearness to the Common in quarter of a mile 
zones. This arrangement was confirmed in 1871 bv 4 
special Act of Parliament, and Wimbledon may be con- 
gratulated upon the consummation of a scheme which 
fully justified the strenuous opposition to the original 
proposals. It is much to be hoped that a similar method 
of providing purchase-money will be attempted in other 
cases. 

Wimbledon Common, thus saved, was already one of 
the most spacious, as it is also one (of the, best-known 
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and most beautiful open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
London. ‘The rapid development of the district has 
rendered necessary а further effort to protect from dis- 
figurement that which had only been saved at the cost 
of so much sacrifice. A committee, inspired by Mr. 
Richardson Evans, has been strenuously working for over 
SIX years to acquire the land lying between the Common 
and Richmond Park and along the borders of Beverlev 
Brook. The bulk of this land has been already secured 
and added to the Common. The completion of the 
scheme would protect the amenity of the existing land 
and furnish an unbroken area of open space extending 
from Putney and Wimbledon to Kingston, Ham, and 
Richmond. 
(To be continued.) 


АМ ARCHITECT'S INCOME TAX. 
Ix the King’s Bench Division, on Wednesday, July 12, 
Mr. Justice Atkin had before him an appeal by Mr. 
Phillip Sidney Stott, architect, &c., of Oldham, against 
an assessment for income tax arrrived at by the Com- 
missioners for the Middleton Division of Lancaster, held 
at Oldham. 

Mr. Stott, it appeared, carried on his business at 
Yorkshire Street, Oldham, and he was assessed under 
Schedule D. for the vear ending April 5, 1911, as to 
£17.563 in respect of the profits of his business. This 
assessment was hased on the average profits of the 
three preceding years after disallowing as a deduction a 
sum of £3,201, representing the average net loss in the 
three years incurred by the realisation of shares held 
by him in various companies. Mr. Stott's principal busi- 
ness related to the erection of cotton mills for limited 
companies and firms, and to get the appointment for the 
architect's work it was necessary that he should agree 
to take up shares in such companies, and he therefore 
could not have made his profits unless he took up these 
shares. He was obliged to sell shares that resulted in 
the loss of £3.201; and he claimed that he was entitled 
to have the assessment reduced by that amount. 

The Survevor of Taxes contended that this money 
could not be deducted as it was not monev wholly ex- 
pended for the purposes of the business within the mean- 
ing of the rules of the Act. and that the shares in the 
companies were an investment of capital. and anv loss 
that resulted was a loss of capital. The Commissioners 
had decided in favour of the contention of the Survevor, 
and Mr. Stott now appealed. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C., and Mr. Watts argued the 
case for the appellant, and the Commissioners were repre- 
sented by the Attorney-General, Sir F. E. Smith, K.C., 
М.Р.. and Mr. Parr. 

After hearing legal arguments his Lordship dismissed 
the appeal, and said that there was evidence on which 
the Commissioners could find that these losses were 
losses of capital. 


OBLIGATORY TOWN PLANNING.* 
(1) THE CASE. 


By Henry R. ALDRIDGE, Secretary, National Housin 
and Town Planning Council. 


(2) PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE 
OBLIGATORY. 


Ву Сооксилов HAROLD SHawcross, J.P., Chairman, 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 


(Continued from last week.) 


(1) Tae CASE FOR OBLIGATORY PLANNING. 


(b) ShouM not the usage of town planning powers be 
left for the present at least to the good sense of local 
authorities ?—Coming to this, the second point. it would 
seem at first sight that Parliament might well allow 
several more years to elapse before making the prepara- 
tion of schemes obligatory on all local authorities. 
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In support of this argument it may be urged that 
many local authorities have recognised the enormous 
value of town раптпр powers and have adopted them 
willingly. But this argument must be rejected аз 
invalid, since it does not take into account the almost 
incomprehensible apathy of most local authorities when 
they have placed in their hand duties of grave national 
importance. 

The vital importance of this avathv and inertness of 
some local authorities will he made clear by stating a fact 
to which all must give assent, viz., that under the present 
permussive system the taking of action under the Act of 
1909 bears no relation whatever to the need for such 
action. The factor is not one of need for action but of the 
interest and zeal shown by individual councillors and 
officers. Where for any reason this factor of interest or 
zeal 15 absent, then no town planning action 15 taken, 
Whatever may be the need for such action. Such a con- 
dition of affairs is not only absurd, it is against the public 
interest. 

Consider for а moment what this means in actual 
development to-day. The council of a pleasure city by 
the sea rightly regards it as essential that full advantage 
should be taken of the Act of Parliament, and steps are 
therefore taken by the town council to add still further 
to the amenitics of the community by securing control of 
all new developments. 

But over a great tract of land, comprising industrial 
villages and towns given over to the production of coal 
and iron—a district in which life is hard and the sur- 
roundings dreary—the task of planning is left untouched 
and new developments are allowed to take place without 
control other than that of the by-laws. The result is that 
the process which has been wittily called the ‘ building 
of brick boxes with slate lids ’’ in dreary rows, continues 
unchecked. 

Now there may be many reasons which in the judg- 
ment of members of the local authorities in these areas 
justify their neglect. of town planning care. But from 
the point of view of the Member of Parliament studying 
the question from the point of view of national need, 
these reasons for inaction are negligible. The fact 
remains that there is less care taken in districts in which 
amenity is most needed to make up for the drabness ала. 
hard toil of daily life, than in districts in which the 
leisured classes live and in which amenity is already 
mile the subject of great care. 

Parhament indeed dare not neglect the problem. 
Nothing is more dangerous to the well-being of the 
country than a sense of social injustice. In times of dis- 
putes as to wage and other conditions much is said about 
the men who are “ stirring up ” strife. Would it not be 
better to give more care and thought to the conditions 
which stir up strife? 

Together with a friend—the late Mr. George Mudie 
Smith—the author travelled through the South Wales 
mining villages in 1911 for the purpose of preparing a 
series of articles on housing for one of Ше leading 
London papers, the “ Daily Chronicle." On their return 
they wrote the following of Dowlais and other villages 
visited : — 

“There is an amazing contrast between the great 
beauty of the Welsh valleys and the terrible ugliness of 
many of the colliery towns and the villages those valleys 
contain. Imagine the worst slums of the condemned 
slum areas of Tabard Street, Southwark, or of Scotland 
Road. Liverpool, transferred bodily and planted on a 
magnificent moorland at the head of some of the loveliest 
valleys in the kingdom, and some idea may be gained 
of the scene. 

”We cannot hope to convey any adequate idea of the 
hideousness of the appearance of the village of Dowlais 
due to the cumulative effect of rows of dirty, worn-out 
cottages opening on to narrow pavements; the wretched 
little courts, their walls black with the grime of many 


* A Paper prepared for the forty-third Annual General 
Meeting aud Conference of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers at Blackpool on June 29 and 30 and July 1. 
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vears and many shoulders; the giant chimney stacks of 
the big works which provide the place with a canopy cf 
smoke, and the absence of any green tree or flower. 

“ Inside the admirably organised works which Ше 
King and Queen visited a few weeks ago, the last word 
in the scientific production of steel is implicitly obeyed ; 
in the town outside the elementary rules of health are 
neglected. 

“ Of any approach to planning in the modern sense 
there is none. If no human life, or the loss of any of the 
poor sticks of furniture treasured by their owners, were 
involved, we should say that the best thing that could 
happen to the greater part of Dowlais would be its swift 
and total disappearance from the country side it defaces. 

“ Whilst Dowlais has been in existence for more than 
half a century the great industrial development of these 
valleys has taken place during the last twenty years, and 
during the earlier part of this period everything was sub- 
ordinated to the ‘ getting of coal,’ and the production of 
steel and iron. This is the only, as it is the sufficient, 
explanation of the scandalous neglect of housing con- 
ditions throughout the district, conditions. which. we 
regard as mainly responsible for the labour unrest in 
South Wales. Indeed, it would indicate the complete 
extinction of any glimmer of a desire for better things 
if those who dwell in these places did not from time 
to time rebel even though they may be only dimly aware 
of the real causes of the discontent they are voicing. 

‘“ Though we covered in all a distance of nearly eighty 
miles in these vallevs, we did not see throughout our 
journey a single house to let. The lack of desire to 
encourage any kind of beauty and development was pain- 
fully apparent, some of the rows of houses seeming 
interminable. Fifty in a line without a break was a 
common sight, and as every house was an exact copy 
of its neighbour, the dreariness can be imagined. In one 
row we counted an unbroken line of no fewer than 
sixty-six houses. "' 

Those who know South Wales will bear witness 
that a change is taking place. but it is taking place very 
slowly, and meanwhile old and bad examples of by-law 
development are being copied. This applies not only to 
colliery districts, but to many other districts throughout 
the kingdom. 

In hundreds of town and urban villages land is being 

covered with houses in the construction of which large 
capital sums are being spent and the conditions of home 
life and the surroundings of the homes of thousands of 
families are being determined for at least sixty years to 
come. 
In normal pre-war times the average number of houses 
built every year under £20 annual value was at least 
80.000. Тһе great majority of these were built under 
conditions which meant that insufficient ground space 
was provided and with one of the fundamental needs of a 
healthy home—a garden—lacking. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The average 
by-law requires that there shall be 36 feet and 40 feet 
between house-front and house-front, and 150 square feet 
of curtilage space at the rear of the dwelling. This 
minimum of by-law requirements has been regarded as a 
maximum, and as a result new slums are being created. 

‚ № not true that this overcrowding of houses on lard 
Is necessary. London is the greatest city in the world 
both in regard to population and the area covered. Not 
long since the author met a young member of the Royal 
Flving Corps who told him that he was stationed in 
Essex and had that day been up four times. In his flight 
he had passed over a great section of London. “Тһе 
curious thing about London,"' said Не,“ is the relatively 
small area covered by houses. There are enormous areas 
unbuilt on, whilst the houses are closely packed on the 
built-up areas. Along, and adjacent to, the main roads 
out of Londón the houses are built in close lines, but 
away from the great roads you see great open spaces, and 
— REOR to these the built-up areas seem curiously 

That this aeroplane view is correct will be realised by 


all who have troubled to study the map of London or any 
great town. There is no excuse for overcrowding of 
houses on sites. 

(c) Have we acquired sufficient. skill in planning ?— 
This argument is invalid because it ignores the existence 
of what may be called the 7 special ability °’ factor. 

Let it be clearly realised that in planning there are 
no mysteries. [t is true that as in the practice of all 
arts, the difference between the work of the good artist 
and the bad artist may be very great. But provided that 
good standards are adopted and provided that wisdom 18 
shown by officers and the local authorities they serve, 
the danger of bad planning 18 not very great. 

In any case the task of preparing the obligatory 
scheme described by Mr. Shaweross later in this report, is 
one which need present no insuperable obstacles to any 
local authorities. 

(d) Is it essential that planning shall be made 
obligatory in rural districts 2—For no other reason than 
that of saving the country from a large waste of public 
money, it Is essential that the desirability of rural 
planning should be regarded as within the range of prac- 
tical politics. 

There wre no statistics available as to the width of the 
present main and secondary roads in rural districts, but 
it is probably a fact that, excluding the great main roads, 
three-fourths of the secondary roads which have to bear 
the bulk of the traffic of rural areas, and often serve to 
connect important towns, are less than twenty feet т 
width. 

Many public men are of opinion that there will be a 
great agricultural development in Ше near future, through 
the extension of small holdings and of co-operative under- 
takings, and in many districts much is hoped for from 
light railwavs and better and cheaper means of transit. 
New roads will be required—some of them main roads, 
and others to relieve traffic on present roads where Ше 
distances are too long between towns and villages. 

(To be continued.) 


ART IN LONDON. 
THE DECORATIVE ART GROUP. 

Тне Modern Gallery at 61 New Bond Street has, ere 
now, earned our plauaits for the quality of its shows; but 
the one under consideration cannot be included amongst 
those we deem worthy. In fact, the Decorative Art 
Group would seem to be the latest-born '* School," and, 
like most (lf not all) modern associations of Ше nature, 
seems to base its raison d’étre upon the failures or short- 
comings of the preceding schools. Readers of '' The Archi- 
tect’ know our views upon the various faddist crazes 
Which have misused and abused the term * Art”: is 
there to be no finality ? 

An art critic, whether amateur or expert, can select 
one of many ways of gauging the merits of: the work 
submitted to inspection. There is Ше comparative 
method, which is in itself divisible and sub-divisible ; 
there is the absolute, which must be employed with 
extreme care, as 16 may easily savour of impertinence; 
there is the vox populi method, which is in reality not 
true criticism at all. Other classifications there are also, 
and amongst these is the commonsense appreciation— 
that is to say, freedom from bias. towards any extreme, 
with merely a regard from a standpoint of dispassionate 
valuation. 

We аге minded in the present instance to proceed 
upon the latter lines, combined to an extent with the 
comparative method; and it is perhaps desirable to state 
bere that the powers of performance and criticism are 
not necessarily correlated, though in the present case 
such an association exists, 

The Group has & membership of nine, all of whom 
are contributors, the most prolific being Mr. Carlo 


Norway, the hon. secretary; he is responsible for one- 


third, in fact, and for the most part the quality is very 
poor. The inlay decorative panel “ Crab and frog ” has 
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| Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


DEVON | 
FIRES 


.FIT ANY SCHEME 


EVON”. Fires are 
the Fire-on-the-hearth 
type of grate. They re- 
present the perfect and 
scientific development of 
the oldstyle. The fire burns 
on a clay bed, creates an 
incandescent heat, and 
consumes the whole of the 
fuel by slow combustion. 
« Devon” Fires are made 
in styles for each room in 
the house—can be modelled 
on architect’s own designs 
—and offer wide scope for 
artistic and unusual colour 
schemes and effects. A 
ТЫ ве yd suggestive selection of 
free on request “Devon” Fires аге 
on view at the showrooms. 
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3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : ** Claridge, Vic. London.” 
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KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
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a certain interest, and Mr. Norway suggests the texture 
of glass very vividly in No. 8 (“ Still Life’’); also his 


portrait study іп No. 27 and the '' Old Apple-tree ”” (61). 


may be noted; but for Ше rest——! The only artist 
really deserving of unstinted praise is Miss Nancy 
Smith, whose grip of decorative art is to be valued 
highly; the public may judge of her work day by day in 
many of the railway stations, where her '' locality ’’ and 
‘ attraction '` panel-posters are displayed. Mr. С. R. W. 
Nevinson'8 work we have seen before now, if we mistake 
not; what can be said of “ My arrival ” and '' Impro- 
visation ’’ except to describe them as post-Impressionist 
frenzies? Mr. Arnold Higner contributes both passable 
and deplorable portrait-studies; in genre, in No. 38, he 
unsuccessfully competes with William Etty, and we are 
forced to speculate as to where the Adam is to be found 
who would be seduced by the Eve depicted in No. 90. 
But we have said enough—and will leave the rest to 


kindly oblivion. 


2 
= 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents. | 
An Architect’s Tour in Northern Italy. 

SIR, 一 As an old and constant reader of ‘‘ The Archi- 
tect Гог many years, I have patiently waited in Ше 
hope that some better man would have written to express 
our gratitude to the author of the many interesting 
articles which have, week by week, appeared in it on ‘‘ A 
Holiday in Northern Italy ” (of special interest at the 
present time), which have revived many old memories, 
and to which additional value has been added by the 
accompaniment of many familiar pictures. Allow me, 
then, in default of others, to thank Mr. Ruthen for them, 
and you for giving them {о us.—Yours, &с., 

Stony Stratford: E. Swixren HARRIS. 


July 7, 1916. 


Aberdeen versus Foreign Granite. 

SIR,—In reply to the letter from “ Another Mer- 

chant," which appears in your issue of July 7, I desire 
to say that the cost of production of the foreign granites 
has nothing Whatever to do with the question of their 
Consumption in this country. The price of these granites 
IS In many cases 50 рег cent., and in some even 100 per 
cent., higher than that of native stones, 
. The growth in the consumption of foreign granites 
18 accounted for not only by the great beauty and variety 
of colour which these stones afford, but also by their 
greater freedom from blemishes and defects. 

Among the foreign granites at present on the market 
are some of the most beautiful reds, blacks, greens, and 
Labradorites—granites such as this country has nothing 
to compare with. 

The United States, and other countries to which we 
export our granite manufactures, demand these varieties, 
and the only effect of any hindrance to our importing 
the raw material from these quarries will be to kill our 
export trade. 

It must be remembered that the foreign stones now 
on the market are an example of ‘‘ the survival of Ше 
دا‎ scores of experiments with other varieties having 

еп made at different times, generally with disastrous 
financia] results to owner and shipper.—Yours, &c. 

July 12,1916. MERCHANT. 
Nor Edd gives only part of the truth, Some 
"d Ae : granites are expensive, Others are cheaper 

‚ ^4 9erdeen granite, though no more suitable for their 
particular purpose.—Ep.] 

———— 
Messrs. Moore, Bateman & Fox, consulti i 
Ye prepared a scheme for the murs е 


,000, 2 А 5 
Sal B و‎ "0 Bideford Town Council at an esti- 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. | 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED, 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


° DEVON. 


Newton Abbot. —Proposed smallpox hospital. 
Torquay.—Proposed technical school. | 


Повнам. 


Gateshead.—Proposed Carnegie Public Library (£15,000). 

Ryton.—Proposed Weslevan church, Greenside. 

West Hartlepool.—Power-house, off Middleton Road, for 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Company. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Barnet.—Boys’ Grammar School: alterations. 


KENT. . 

Crayford.—County Courtcil school, Arthur Street, for 100 
places. 

LANCASHIRE. 


Banks.— Proposed church. 
Crompton.—The “ King's Arms " Inn, Shaw :alterations. 


Liverpool.—Proposed picturedome, Clayton Square and 
Houghton Street, for Mr. F. Warden (of 20 Hallville 
Road). 

Ormskirk.—Proposed Works, Burscough Lane, for the 
United Brassfounders and Engineers, Ltd. (of Man- 
chester). 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Brackley.—-Cottages, Manor Road, for Mr. S. Alcock. 
Northam pton.—Three houses, Abington Avenue. Mr. 
H. Green, builder, Ashburnham Road. 
No. 78 Derngate: alterations for Mr. W. J. Bassett- 


Lowke. 
Three houses, Vicarage Lane: alterations for Mr. J. 


Perkins. 
Warehouse, Wood Street, for Messrs. A. & W. 
Cleaver. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Warsop.—Twenty houses, Bainbridge Road, for the New 
Hucknall Colliery Co. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—Preposed Baptist chapel,  Skellern 
Street, for the Butt Lane Chapel. 
SURREY. 
Guildford.— Buildings, Ram Corner, for Messrs. C. А. 
& L. Gates, Ltd. 
Mitcham.—-Lord Kitchener Memorial Home, for С.Е. 
Waifs and Strays Society (£5,000 to £6,000). 
YORKSHIRE. | | 
Castleford.—Proposed church, Cutsyke. 
Catterick.-The “ Bay Horse” Inn: alterations {ог 
Messrs, Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery. 
Post Office. i 
Healey.—The “ Black Horse ” Inn: alterations. 
Tunstall.—The “ Sportsman's Arms” p.h.: alterations 
Mr. G. W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds. | 


SCOTLAND. 


Dailly.—Houses for the South Ayrshire Collieries, Ltd 
(of Glasgow). j | 
Dundev.—Piggeries, Springhill, for Mr. A. С. Kidd. 
Britannia Works, East Dock Street: additions and 
alterations for Messrs. Cooper & Greig, Ltd 
Dunoon.—Convalescent homes for women and children 
Airdmhor, Kilbride: additions and alterations (£4 000) 
for the Co-operative Convalescent Homes, Ltd Glas 
cow. | И | 
Edinburgh.—No. 30 Dean Street: alt ti 
_ Stockbridge Cinema Company. оре 
aS 18 une Lane and Marshall's Court - altera 
1075 as a factory for the Incor ted Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Help Society. +0 ۸ 
Paisley.—Hippodrome for Mr. Bostock, M | 
architect, 112 Bath Street, Glasgow. تچ تو‎ 


IRELAND. 


Dublin.—Business premises, Middle Abb c 
ville Streets. Messrs. Batchelor & pa FRI Pa. 
&c., architects, 86 Merrion Suare South. Messrs, J. 
& W. Stewart, contractors, 120 Great Brunswick Str t. 

Кеспафй, Crossmolina.—R.C. church. Messsrs W TH. 
Byrne & Son, В.Г.А.Т., architects, 20 Suffolk Street! 
Dublin. Mr. Isaac Beckett (оҒ Ballina), contractor” | 
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Are not only a discomfort, they actually 


ENDANGER HEALTH 


FOR MAKING DAMP WALLS DRY 


PROTEX 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


IS THE REMEDY 


Applied cold with an ordinary brush. 
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| THE ARCHITECT 


Messrs. Alan Wyon and Stanley С. Ramsay are 
PAGE | awarded the third ( Country Life 


CONTENTS, 


) prize for a design 
Designs for War Memorials 3l | which consists of a circular pedestal adorned with flat 
Painted Decoration on Furniture (illustrated) pilasters and a decorative frieze in bronze, and support- 
Notes and Comments о ing a draped figure of Victory. In front of the pedestal 

i is an “altar of sacrifice," on the top of which are war 
ee m trophies т менге, and on the front а commemorative 
шошка ЫШЫ 3 | ` ۱ ` . 55 Inscription. Here again the selection has clearly been 


54 | based on a departure from “Ше usual trivial and com- 


War Memorials ual tri 
rather than any intrinsic beauty or 


Cheshire Churches 35 | monplace type '' 


L.C.C. and Arterial Roads in Greater London . . . 37 appropriateness of design. OF А iee f | 
Open Spaces of London. . || 39 The remaining designs exhibited m. С nos de ao 
j | i deficient either in their architecture, their sculpture, o 
Re ee a ди x je their sentiment, and illustrate the necessity for this class 
موی‎ Е S 45 | of memorial of collaboration between an architect and a 
M LI MN + 45 | sculptor, each well qualified in his particular technique, 
and imbued with originality of thought as well as sound 


Judgment of appropriate sentiment. Some of the un- 
rewarded designs err on the side of extravagance and 


DESIGNS FOR WAR MEMORIALS. 
THE well-intentioned action of the Civic Arts Association 
In promoting a competition for designs of war memorials 


too high ambition. 
Class I.“ Design fora Wall Tablet in cast bronze, 


to he executed for £50, is опе of the disappointments 
of the competition. The first prize design, by Mr. Ене 
Bradbury, 15 sufticiently restrained and appropriate, but 
the difference between the design placed second, ۷ 
Messrs. H. P. Gill & R. F. Wilson, and that awarded 
the third place. by Mr. Macdonald Gill, makes us wonder 
in what light the authors regarded the requirement *' to 
пе executed for £50." The former must come quite up 
to the limit, with its excellent sculptural treatment, even 
if it 18 to be produced in quantity, whilst the latter could 
scarcely be good value fer the price of a plain-lettered 
tublet with a regimental badge. 

Class IIT., “ Design. for a “Wall Tablet in carved 
wood,” to be executed for £50, must be another dis- 
appointment for the promoters of the competition. The 
first prize 1$ awarded to a design by Mr. Thomas Каувоп, 
a not very architectural frame, with а pair of cherubs’ 
heads in the tympanum of a pediment. "The second place 
Is given to a curious and original conception, bv Mr. 
Е. С. Eden, with winged medieval angels supporting a 
panel wreathed with thorns and crowned with fhree nails 
ofthe Passion. For execution in wood this could hardly 
be completed without an elaborate building up of separate 
parts, and the design would be far more appropriate for 
cast metal. The design placed. third, by Mr. Walter 
John Brown. consists of a circular panel surmounted bv 
à broken triangular pediment, supported by cherubs’ 
heads. ТЕ is well drawn, but lacks homogeneity of out- 
line, and the executant would surely be but poorly 
remunerated by the payment of £50. | 

Class TV., “ Design for а Wall Tablet in marble or 
stone," is saved Бу the Imitation of cost to £25, Тре 
first prize design. bv Mr. Eric Gill, is simply a plain 
slab with a circular top. in which is the badge of the 
Cameron Highlanders, coloured. The second design, hy 
Mr. Alee Miller, is a trifle more elaborate, with a winged 
figure under а quasi-canopy at the top, and a regimental 
badge at the hottom breaking into a simply moulded 
horder, A book prize is awarded to Mrs. Bernard. Jenkin 
for a desizn which shows ignorance of architecture, but 
utilises with modifications a well-modelled winged figure, 
which the artist, evidently, happened to have bv her, 

Class V.. “ Design for a simple Wall Tablet. in 
оой, '' Is the most successful of the trade classes, the 
first prize going to a very suitable example of treatment 
in stained wood, with good lettering and a regimental 
device very well “drawn with a pen in gesso and 
gilded.” This is by Mr, Tom Broadbent. The second 
design, by Mr. А. F. Martin, is rather more elaborate, 
with a laurel wreath An carved oak overlaid bv a plain 
RTOUD is somewhat crowded and devoid of a satisfactory وو پت ہے وت‎ о 
? and de а salistactory | above, and the rose, thistle. o shamréck. below. ** iis 
silhouette, always, to our thinking, an important neces- nationality. ” 

Sity for a sculptured group, particularly in bronze. Class VE, “ Mural Painting for a Boys’ СЪ is 


has not met with the success that might have been 
expected or, at least, hoped. А very large number of 
drawings and models, some 400, were sent in, but the 
majority of them were of so poor а quality that the 
judges considered that eighty-four only were worthy even 
of exhibition, and it cannot be said that in their qualified 
and implied approbation of those selected thev have 
erred on the side of severly. А far more drastic weeding 
out is required if the designs exhibited are to be con- 
sidered as satisfactory substitutes for “ the usual trivial 
and commonplace type to which, unfortunately, we are 
accustomed. ۰ | 7 

The most important of the series of competitions is 
that designated Class L, “ Design for a Monument 
suitable for erection in the centre of the members’ 
courtyard at the new County Hall, London, in com- 
memoration of those of the London County Council 
staff who sacrifice their lives in the war." For this. 
the design by Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.LB.A., and 
Mr. Henry Poole, R.B.S., is an easv first, and is rightly 
awarded both the first prize, £50, and a ‘Country 
Life” prize of £10. We hope that the design may be 
carried out, as London will then be possessed of at least 
one satisfactory war memorial. Upon а stvlobate of 
segmentally planned Steps arranged in quatrefoil is a 
well-conceived architectura] pedestal, such as no one 
can design better than Mr. Rickards, having a finely 
moulded base which leads up well to the die. This 
18 oblong on plan, straight sided, with waved front and 
yack. Оп the waved contours are cartouches, on the 
straight sides flat moulded panels. Тһе inscriptions are 
"In Memoriam ’? in front, “ To those who fell on land ”’ 
and “To those who were lost at sea ’’ on the sides, ‘ To 
those who perished in the air '' at the rear. l'rojecting 
from the base of the flat sides are appropriate trophies 
In bronze of military and naval character respectively. 
The pedestal supports a sculptured group in bronze. con- 
sisting of a nude male figure, supported Бу a female 
figure draped in recognisable French costumo. The 
female figure holds aloft in one hand a cross, towards 
Which the male is looking, whilst with the other she 
ятавря à weapon which he has Just relinquished. In 
sentiment, in composition, in form the monument 15 
excellent. 

The second prize is awhrded to Mr. Eric Gill, 
sculptor, and Mr. Charles Holden, architect, for a design 
which appears to have heen chosen for its complete de- 
l'arture from ‘ the usual trivial and commonplace type,’ 
and consists of a bronze group representing ‘ Christ 
driving the Men of Commerce out of the Тепе.” 
Supported on a severely plain oblong pedestal. Тһе 
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not a success. The best piece of composition and colour 
is emblematical of “ Peace， and does not get a prize. 
as its intended commemorative purpose is scarcely 
perceptible. The first prize design illustrates the parting 
of a soldier from his weeping womenkind ; the second is 
supposed to depict the river of life (or death) running 
through. the land, dividing the old from the young, and 
the bereaved are finding consolation in the lines of 
Laurence Binyon, “ For Ше Fallen—Thev shall not 
grow old as we that are left grow old." 

Class УП., “А Fountain, architectural or sculptural, 
or a combination, for an open site in a country town or 
village, in memory of the local soldiers who have given 
their lives for their country in this war,” possibly 
suggested the remark of the Master of Magdalene, at 
the formal opening ceremony, that “we had an ugly 
habit of combining, if we could, local utility with a 
memorial '' : but except that they are more or less 
fountains, the designs submitted do not err on the side 
of excessive utility, The first prize design, by Mr. 
Cyril A. Farey, Soane Medallist and Lieutenant. 
A.S.C., is ап architectural screen, with a fountain 1n 
the centre and seats on either side, from which those 
who rest can look upon a lily-pond, the reflection of the 
monument in which is an essential element in the effec- 
tiveness of the clever water-colour perspective in which 
Lieutenant Farev displays his design. The second and 
third prizes are of equal value, and the catalogue 18 8 
little erratic in its ascription, but we understand that 
Mr. T. H. Morcom is second, and Miss Helen Frazer 
Rock third. Both are more sculptural than architec- 
tural. Mr. Morcom’s design consists of a cross on а 
square column, from which branch buttresses to divide 
the water-bowls. On the cross is a figure of a soldier 
in medieval armour, Miss Rock's conception is а 
simple stone bowl on four plain shafts. surmounted by a 
bronze figure holding a laurel wreath, “The Angel of 
Remembrance guards the past between her hands, and 
around are bronze reliefs of patron saints dividing stone 
panels for inscriptions. Both are quite worthy of being 
carried into execution. | 

Under Class УИТ.. “ Inexpensive memorials for the 
Home," are a few examples of “art and craft ^ 
character. of no great excellence except for three medal 
stands designed by Mr. Arthur Stratton, executed bv 
Thomas Elsley. Itd.. and a couple of panels of stained- 
glass with regimental badges by Mr. Arthur Dix. 


PAINTED DECORATION ON FURNITURE.* 
Tug heresy that the sole art worthy of a painter is that 
of oil painting on canvas in a gilt frame came into Бети 
only during the nineteenth century. Та all periods of 
the renaissance, as in the art of the middle ages. and 
further back still in time, in that of Rome. of Greece. 
of Egypt, the decoration of furniture was practised 
and recognised as a fitting field for the inspired work 
of the best artist-painters. — Even. during the Gothic 
revival of the Victorian era, William Burges and many 
of his contemporaries encouraged picture painting as а 
legitimate and appropriate method for the decoration of 
furniture. We might even go so far as to say that at 
all periods when the public appreciation of art was real. 
painted decoration on furniture was accepted as a true 
fuuction of art. 
| Therefore it is that we are right glad to welcome the 
initiation by Lady Kinloch of a revival of the applica- 
tion of artistic skill in painting to the decoration of 
furniture, as manifested in an exhibition held at her 
studio, 996 King's Road, Chelsea. True that the war 
has been а proximate eause of this revival. which is 
in part inspired by a desire to. provide employment for 
those who have been hard hit by the cessation or nt 
least serious curtailment of picture buying—"' old 
masters ” excepted. But our welcome 18 mot in- 


* See illustrations. 
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spired alone by philanthropic sentiment; it És enthused 
thereby, but may well be justified by the intrinsic artistic 
propriety of such a medium as furniture for the display 
of the highest skill of the painter. 

To Тайх Kinloch is due the credit (which she. 
indeed, is bv no means inclined to magnify) of organis- 
ing a school, or, say, a guild of art for the decorative 
painting of furniture, in succession to the work which 
formed such a happy feature of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It 1s not, however. this lady's idea 
or desire to copy slavishly the output of any one former 
әсе; her views are much more sane, and are more 
allied to the steady progress of English medieval archi- 
tecture than to the various revivals of later centuries. 
Her idea has been crystallised with commendable 
promptitude; unfortunate artists, whose talents have 
hitherto found an outlet in portraiture, landscape art. 
or genre work, and whom the war has deprived of their 
means of livelihood. have been enabled to devote their 
attention to the details of this decorative art, the first- 
fruits of which are now to be seen at Lady Kinloch's 
studio. The firm of Tredegars, Limited, have been 
appointed her agents, and thev have made arrangements 
for the permanent exhibition of examples of work 
at their showrooms, No. 7 Brook Street, W. 


The display in Lady Rinloch s studio made it evi- 
dent that true artists had been at work. The hostess 
was present on the occasion of our visit, and her prac- 
tical philanthropy 18 deserving of public recognition in 
the wav in which she alone desires recognition ; for her 
purpose in starting a new or revived industry. though 
philanthropic at its foundation, сап only be built up 
and coped if the public rallies round with the intention 
of giving practical encouragement; in the absence of 
public support the effort would, of necessity, prove 
abortive. 

Before referring to some of the exhibits it might be 
remarked that H.M. the Queen—a connoisseur—paid a 
lengthy visit to the studio on the 12th inst., and ex- 
pressed her gratification with the quality of the work: 
her Majesty made some purchases and gave valuable 
commissions for further work. Already, too, has Lady 
Kinloch sent to Canada a suite of bedroom furniture to 
the order of Lord Shaughnessy, and other connoisseurs. 
we are told, “ bave been swift to appreciate the merits 
of a decorative manner too long neglected.’ 

There were some three dozen to four dozen pieces 
on show, the majority of which proved highly attrac- 
tive: the accompanying illustrations must of necessity 
fail entirely to convey any idea of the colour schemes. 
but mav serve to indicate the delicacy of treatment in 
design. The table (Figs. 4 and 6) shows a warm crear! 
around with the design in delicate natural tones and 
tints. the ribbon connection being mauve; the frieze has 
a French grev ground with broken white festooning. 
Fig. 2 represents а chest of drawers іп brown-grev 
ground with swags of flowers coloured au naturel. 
But the gem of the collection was a commode (Fig 5). 
which for combined decorative design and toning И 
would be hard to excel; the ground Is 2 light olive-green. 
the figures being in cream and cool brown. with similar 
toning for the ornament elsewhere. Other good work 
is indicated in Figs. 1 and 8. Lady Kinloch also showed 
that her guild is able and prepared to execute replicas 
of old painted furniture ; but this she is not at all keen 
about. We wish every success to an undertaking most 
praiseworthy whether viewed from either the artistic or 
the philanthropic standpoint. 


————————À 
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Tue Welsh Historical Statues Committee have arranged 
that the Exhibition of Sculpture presented by Lord Rhondda 
to the city of Cardiff, now being held at the Grafton 
Galleries, shall be open free to visitors to-day (Friday) and 
on Saturday. The exhibition will close on Saturday for the 
transmission of the statues to Cardiff, where they will be 


formally inaugurated as public possessions by Mr. Lloyd 
George in the autumn. 
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Tite protest of Sir James D. Linton, Mr. Augustus 
John. and Mr. Frank Brangwyn, through the medium 
of a letter to Ше“ Times," against the appointment, to 
the vacant directorship of the Nationa] Gallery of “a 
layman hitherto engaged in a profession having no con- 
nection with the arts 771 natural in view of the fact that 
so far all keepers and directors of the N ational Gallery 
have themselves beer painters. William Seguier, who 
“ая appointed keeper on the foundation of the Gallery 
in 1824—a son of David Seguler, well known às à dealer 
一 studed under George Morland, and was a skilled 
restorer. Sir Charles Eastlake. who became keeper in 
1843, and after a break the first director in 1855, was, 
hke Sir Edward Poynter (director, 1594-1904). President 
of the Royal Academy. — Thomas Unwins, R.A., who 
became surveyor of pictures to the Queen in 1845 and 
Кеерег of the National Gallery in 1847, was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, Sir Wiliam Boxall 
(director, 1866-74), who for long had full power to buy 
pictures without reference fo the views of the trustees, 
enjoyed considerable popularity as a portrait painter, Sir 
Frederick Burton, who Was director for the two decades, 
1474-1894, prior to Sir Edward Poynter taking office, 
resigned his ful] membership of the Royal Water Colour 
Society in 1870 as a protest against the treatment of 

urne-Jones, Both artists, however, were re-elected to 
honorary membership in 1888. 

It is no secret that the ““ layman "' is Mr. Robert C. 
Witt, by profession a Solicitor, who has done much valu- 
able work as one of tlie honorary secretaries of the 
National Art Collections Fund, and js said to possess the 
largest known private collection of photographs and other 
reproductions of pictures by old masters. 

The eminent painters who make the protest urge that 
the essential qualifications for the director of the National 
Gallery “ае of highly specialised and technical 
character, necessitating a knowledge and experience of 
pigments, mediums, processes, restoration, conservation, 
«с. Even the proper display of works of art is a matter 
of years of experience of colour juxtaposition, of pictures 
and backgrounds, lighting, framing, ќе.” 

Now, in the first place there are very few profes- 
sional artists who Possess even the qualifications that the 
protestants consider essential. Artists. and especially 
great artists, are notoriouslv men without broad views, but 
of intense enthusiasm in one special direction. The 
National Gallery needs for its director one with broad- 
minded outlook, сайа and impartial judgment, a wide 
knowledge of art, and а constant devotion to art, viewed 
from the public side, and thus entirely devoid of any 
trace of that partisanship which seems inseparable from 
the professional artist temperament. Hence. prima facie, 
the best director is not to be found amongst professional 
artists of hich calibre, and if amongst, such artists at all, 
then, like the hest critics, as Disraeli said. amongst those 
Who have failed in their art. А“ layman, ’’ in short, is 
Таг more likely to be an ideal director than a professional 
artist, 

еи ._._-9 ا‎ 

In pursuance of the powers conferred upon him by 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations, the Minister of 
Munitions orders as follows :一 

On and after the twentieth day of Julv, 1916. no 
Person shall without licence from the Minister of Muni- 
tions commence or carry on any building or construction 
work—that is to sav, the construction, alteration, repair, 
decoration; or demolition of buildings, or the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or alteration of railroads, docks, 

arbours, canals, embankments, bridges, tunnels. piers, 
or other works of construction or engineering. Provided 
that where the total cost of the whole completed work 
In contemplation does not exceed the sum of £500, and 
the use of constructional steel is not involved, the licence 
of the Minister of Munitions shall not be required. 

Provided also that where the work in question— 

(а) is being or is to be carried out by or under con- 
tract with any Department of His Majesty's Govern- 
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Government contract for the purpose of this Order, or 

(b) is being or is to he carried out by or under соп- 
tract with anv local authority which has been authorised 
by any Government Department since the 25th of March, 
1915, to borrow Money In respect of such work, the 
licence of the Minister of Munitions shall not be 
required, 

Provided also that Where a first application for a 
licence under this Order has been made and is pending 
for the carrying on of work which has been commenced 
before the said twentieth day of July, 1916, nothing in 
this Order shall prohibit the carrying on of such work 
until the licence has been refused, 

All persons desirons of obtaining a licence to com- 
тепсе or carry on any building or construction work аз 
above defined for Which a licence is required shall apply 
in writing to the Genera] Secretary, Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W., for such licence, and 
shall give full particulars of the description and locality 
of the work, the purpose for which it jg intended and its 
estimated cost, and such further information as the 
Minister пау require, and shall comply with any 
restrictions or conditions subject to which the grant of 
such licence mav be made, 

This order of the- Minister of Munitions is not a 
further restriction. on building as has been suggested 
bv head-lines in the daily Press, but à clear definition of 
the position; which IS, in short, that necessary building 
13 permitted, unnecessary building is а luxury, and in 
the present. concentration of the national effort, rightly 
forbidden. Тһе Minister of Munitions takes the power 
to decide what is necessarv, and what unnecessary build. 
ing. But even luxury-huilding operations may go on 
if they do not entail an expenditure of more than £500, 
and the use of constructional steel is not involved. 


— 2 
Mr. James Sant. КА. CVO., 
last week in his nincty-seventh 
fashionable Victorian painters who seems to have sup- 
pressed his best powers to a sentimentality necessary 
for his popularity, in reflection of the spirit of the age in 
Which he lived. It is remarkable that his best work, 
Вот an artistic standpoint, dates from the latest years 
of a done Ше, and шау be said to have commenced in 
16. when he was eluhty-seven, and produced “Тһе 
First Admission of Lady Fellows to the Linnean Society 
of London.” Other works since then have shown high 
powers, not least in his self-portrait in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of the present vear. 
————— ...ہے‎ 
The triennial exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Society due last October was postponed to this vear and 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal, Academy this 
autumn, Аз usual, it will be open to all craftsmen (and 
craftswomen) whose work includes artistic quality. 


———- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANTOFAGASTA STATION, CHILI. 
Tuts station was just started when the war came: but 
the dislocation of traffic and general upset of railway 
arrangements has indefinitely postponed completion. 

The railway company was its own contractor for 
the main structure, Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of London, 
carrying out all work in the nature of fittings, Joinery, 
&c. The building is in reinforced concrete, schemed 
by the Kahn Concrete Company, and the facing entirely 
in light-tinted faience ware by Messrs. Doulton. 

There is no rain at Antofagasta, and the town there- 
fore requires much cleansing; henco the adoption of a 
glazed surface for the building, as daily cleansing is 
simplified. | | 

We shall give next week some detail drawings of 


the design. | 
| The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell, JE. RCI. BA. 


who passed away 
vear, was one of the 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 
THE exhibition of designs for war memorials arranged 
by the Civic Arts Association was opened on Monday 
afternoon at the R.I.B.A., Conduit Street, W., at а 
meeting presided over by Mr. Erriest Newton, A.R.A. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, in a few preliminary remarks, 
sild 1t was for us to see that the churches and homes of 
Great Britain were not disfigured by the erection of trade 
brasses and tablets which would dishonour the memory 
of our dead. 

Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, Charman of the Fyecutive 
Committee of the Civic Arts Аззолайол, said, thanks to 
the generosity of certain individusls and private firms, 
they had been enabled to offer a series of prizes for 
designs in eight different classes of memorials, and about 
four hundred designs or models had been sent in from all 
parts of the country. The exhibition would remain open 
to the public for twelve days, closing on July 29. It 
was hoped that arrangements would be made to send the 
specimens on exhibition to other important centres in the 
provinces, and it might be possible subsequently to form 
local branches of the ‘Association in various parts of the 
country. 

Dr. Arthur С. Benson (Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge) said one of the things for which, in a great 
time like Ше present—great for all its sadness and perhaps 
because of its sadness—he thanked God was that it had 
revealed, as nothing else could have done, the latent 
heroism of our nation. Tf only it could make us poets 
and cure us of being prophets! He had often been 
ashamed to the bottom of his heart of the cries of pamic- 
mongers and crabbed pessimists, shrieking in our ears 
that we were a nation sunk in sloth, luxury, and indiffer- 
ence. АП his Ше he had lived among the young. and if 
ever there was a thing of which he had felt certain it 
was that our youth was brave and modest and manly, as 
this long and bitter fight had daily and hourly proveu. 
We were now confronted with the task of seeing that our 
dead were worthilv commemorated. for our own sake 
and for the sake of those who come after us. It was not 
that he thought of a memorial as being in any sense a 
reward for the honoured dead. If there was one thing 
which his heart told him it was that thev had a nobler 
reward than that. А new Ше, doubtless, a passing from 
strength to strength. But as Shelley so immortally said, 
“ Fame is love disguised,” and we owed it to our love 
and gratitude not only to remember but to commemorate. 
We must not do it idly or carelessly. We must take 
thought, have a plan and a purpose, and must not be in 
too great a hurrv. Hurry was the worst foe of memorials. 
We had a national habit—he rather thought it was a 
sign of greatness—of not doing anything until we felt 
obliged, and the result often was a loss of grace and 
fineness, because people who must act and were a little 
ashamed of not having acted, accepted any solution. 
First of all, they must take careful thought where the 
memorials were to be set, so that these might be con- 
stantly and plainly seen, and then they must consider how 
the memorials might best fulfil the purpose for which 
thev were intended, which was first to remind us and next 
to kindle the emotion of imagination. The next difficulty 
wis that artistic instinct in England was not widelv 
diffused; and the third was the deep-seated mistrust of 
tne expert which existed in England, where he was often 
regarded simply as а man who let you in for a heavier 
cxpense than you had intended. 

We had an ugly habit of combining, if we could, local 
utility with memorials. What we wanted was beauty, 
dignity, simplicity, and force. We wanted what appeals 
directly to the eye and then darts strong emotion into 
the heart—an emotion in which gratitude and hope are 
blended. He hoped most earnestly that we should not 
accumulate resources on one national monument to aston- 
ish tourists and to feed our vanity, but that as many 
places as possible would have a record of a great fact 
Which had permeated our national life more deeply than 


any historical event in the whole of our annals. Tt 
would be well if some Central Advisory Board could n. 
established—a Central Authority could hardly be ех. 
pected, and indeed would not even be desirable. Тһе 
nature of the memorials should be carefully scrutinised. 
We were always weak in allegorical representation, and 
perhaps for that very reason we had a great fondness 
for it. With our taste for representing and explaining, 
and counting and cataloguing, our memorials became 
erected with every cornice loaded with figures like the 
painting described by Dickens of six angels carrying.— 
with some difheulty—a stout gentleman to heaven ia 
festoons. (laughter.) We must fight shy of elaborate 
designs, because the pantomime of allegory at once began. 
Не hoped that in our war memorials the prevailing notes 
would be simplicity, naturalness, and eloquence of 
emotion rather than of word. Let us try for once to 
express ourselves, not to cover up truth with turgid 
verdicts, but to say what we mean and what we feel as 
simply and emphatically as we could. We were по! 
likely to forget the war, but what we might forget was 
that the result of it would be the outcome of modest. 
faithful, loval service, done with no flonrish or vanity by 
thousands of very simple, straightforward people, who did 
not argue themselves into indignation or reflect much 
about what they were doing. but came forward, leaving 
comfort and home and work and love without anv balanc- 
ing of motives, but just because they felt they must take 
their place in the battle of libertv and right with in- 
tolerable pride and aggression. That was the best and 
onlv proof of the greatness of a nation, that it should 
prefer death if need be to all the pleasant business of 
life. И this or any of this could be recorded, the nation 
would live. and the memorials of these dark and great 
days would stand to witness to our far-off sons and 
daughters that their old forefathers did not live to no 
purpose and did not die in vain. 

The Bishop of Wakefield, moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Benson, remarked that they all hoped they would 
have the assistance and the cordial sympathy of the best 
hearts and brains that could he brought to bear in this 
matter when they came to put up their simple memorials 
in their village churches. Dr. Benson's inspiring address 
had awakened a great hope that at list our memorials 


might be more worthy of the occasion, more touching. 


and more appealing than many had been in davs gone 
bv. The Church of England would, he believed, cor- 
dially welcome the assistance and sympathy of the Asso- 
ciation in the matter of putting up memorials in village 
churches. 

Prizes FoR DESIGNS. 

The following is the list of prizewinners for designs :一 

Class [.—Design for the London County Council staff 
memorial.—First prize. £50, E. A. Rickards, F. R.I.B.A., 
and Henry Poole, R. B. S. ; second prize, £15, Eric Gill, 
sculptor, and Charles Holden, architect ; prize, £10, Allan 
Wyon and Stanlev Ramsay. 

Class IT.—Design for a wall tablet in cast bronze.— 
First prize, £20, Eric Bradbury ; second prize, £5, H. P. 
Gil] and R. F. Wilson; prize £5, Macdonald Gill; book 
prize, W. A. Robertson. 

Class 111. — Design for a wall tablet in carved wood.— 


First prize, £20, Thomas Ravson; second prize, £5, Е. C. 


Eden; book prize, Walter John Brown. 

Class IV.-—Design for a wall tablet in marble or stone. 
—First prize, £20, Eric Gill; second prize, £5, Alec 
Miller; book prize, Mrs. Bernard Jenkin. 

Class V.—Design for a simple wall tablet in wood.— 
First prize, £10, Tom Broadbent ; second prize, £5, A. E. 
Martin; book prize, Thomas Ravson. 

Class VI.—Design for mural painting for a bovs’ club. 
一 First prize, £10. Gladys D. Davison; second prize. 
£5, Miss Elsie McNaught; prize, £5, Miss Lanchester. 

Class VII.—Design for a fountain for a country town 
or village.—First prize. £20, Cyril A. Farev; second 
prize, £5, T. H. Morcom ; prize, £5, Hiss Helen Frazer 
Rock. 
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Class VIII. —Inexpensive memorials for the home.— 
Miss Muriel Perrin, Arthur Dix, Miss Lillian Frost, and 
James Guthrie (equal), £3 each; Miss Joan Kingsford, 
£1. 


CHESHIRE CHURCHES.’ 
Ву F. Е. Howanp. 


A BELT of fine building material stretches through the 
West Midland counties of England—the new red sand- 
stone, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Shropshire. 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire abound in this 
Inagnificent stone—finc-grained, quarried in huge blocks, 
and of exquisite colour, rangmg from a greyish-green 
cream to a deep brown-red. It is true that it is deficient 
in weathering qualities, particularly in towns, as com- 
pared with the best of the English limestones, but the 
beauty of its colour and the dignity imparted to the build- 
те by the great size of the blocks more than atone for 
its lack of permanence. 

The churches of this great tract of country have many 
points in common, due to the pecuharities of the stone, 
but they readily fall into loca] groups—of which the 
churches of West Cheshire form one of the most strik- 
ing and interesting. It is with a few churches of this 
group that I intend to deal in this paper. 4 word тау 
be said as to the local surroundings of these churches. 
Though the county is rather low-lying, the greater part 
of it is decidedly hilly, and the villages are, as a rule, 
built on the top of the little hills rather than in the 
vallevs. A part of the county around Chester itself is 
flat and marshy, and here again the villages are built on 
the high ground. The churches are almost always 
perched on the highest ground of all, dominating the 
Village, and the churchyard is usually more or less sur- 
rounded by a sunk road some feet below the level of the 
churchyard, which 18 enclosed by a wall of great sand- 
stone blocks, with a weathered coping, very frequently 
medieval. In very many cases dignified eighteenth- 
century flights of steps rise from the road to the church- 
yard, and the gates—sometimes of elegant wrought-iron 
work, as at Malpas—are often flanked hy stately stone 
Piers of the same date. The most common type of 
monument, a great flat stone, slightly raised on three 
slabs, table-wise, is very numerous—some churchvards, 
such as Frodsham, are practically paved with them. 
The medieval crosses are almost all aestroyed, and very 
charming Georgian sun-dials have taken their place. 
Nearly every church in Cheshire possesses a sun-dial of 
this kind. . 

The problems with which the sandstone builders had to 
deal were totally different from those in most other parts 
of England. They had at their command an abundance of 
easily worked stone, readily quarried т great blocks. 
Consequently, rubble walls are practically unknown, and 
walls are faced inside and outside with beautiful ashlar. 
Of course, the Norman masonry is in smaller blocks and 
Wider jointed, but gradually the size, particularly the 
length, of the blocks and the perfeetion of the jointing 
increased. Such stone could be re-used in enlargements. 
апа, indeed, the re-use of old doorways, arches, or 
windows in almost tota] feconstructions is quite a feature 
of mediwval Cheshire building—and a very puzzling one 
for the antiquary painfully trving to elucidate the history 
of the fabric. But this beautiful material is unreliable 
as to weathering qualities, being composed of fine hard 
grains of sand. with very little cohesion, as compared 
With a good limestone. Tours-de-foree in the way of 
undercut mouldings were inadvisable, and the fewer the 
Sharp angles or projecting cusps the better, Thus the 
preference for obtuse angles and bold convex moulding 
агове. They may not be so attractive ав the elegant 
forms of Rast Anglia or Northants, but they аге 
eminently suited to the material. In colour the sand- 
stone varies greatly—at Budworth and Witton it is a 
deep brown: at Weaverham and Over a heautiful soft 
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red; at Bebbington a warm ктеу; and there is an infinite 
Variety of intermediate shades, 

For roofing two local materials were ready to hand: 
the small, rough grey Welsh slates, now superseded by 
the huge, square, shiny abominations which modern 
sclence has made so cheap; and the sandstone slabs of 
the district. These have rarely survived, but шау be 
admired on the roof of the north transept of Budworth. 
Thev are less interesting than the lunestone slates of the 
Cotswolds, and they vegetate more evenly, but the effect 
of the thick green slabs crowning the red sandstone walls 
15 very satisfactory. Lead was very commonly used in 
the later Middle Ages—whence it was obtained is some- 
What of a mystery. 

Domestic building in Cheshire was almost Invariably 
in half-timber. Sometimes this method of construction 
was applied to churches in the east of the county. At 
least four examples have survived, Marton, Warburton, 
Peover, and Siddington, and there were once many more, 
but it cannot be revarded as a usual manner of building 
in the county. The churches themselves afford admir- 
able examples of the Struggle between the West of 
England type of parish church, as found in Devon, 
Cornwall, and. Wales, and. the normal English type of 
the Midlands—or rather. between the Celtic and’ the 
Saxon ideals of parochial church building, 

The early Welsh churches were for the most part 
long and low, with continuous nave and chancel of equal 
width, undivided by a chancel arch, and when aisles were 
added in Jater times these were also low, but were roofed 
by a gable like that of the nave, and were of almost equal 
width. | Such churches in various. stages of development 
are very numerous in the Welsh counties adjoining 
Cheshire, 

It seems likely that this simple type of plan was 
native to Cheshire before the Conquest, but the Norman 
lords engaged in the subjugation of Wales introduced the 
more usual type with the narrow chancel, communicating 
with the nave by a chancel arch-—as аб Shocklatch. 
They even introduced clerestories, which were probably 
unknown before—as in the grand nave of Frodsham with 
its stately arcades. This church would have had low 
lean-to aisles of no great width. But it does not seem 
that the cruciform plan was introduced. At least I 
know of no examples earlier than the fourteenth-century 
plan of Nantwich, though there are indications that the 
Norman church at Bebbington had a central tower, and 
may have possessed transepts. 

After the Norman period, the Midland characteristics 
of plan were gradually abandoned and the West of 
England influence reasserted itself. Norman nave-and- 
chancel plans such as Shotwick were converted into the 
West of England type by pulling down the chancel arch 
and rebuilding the chancel the same width as the nave. 
Often, however, a chancel arch was retained, but 
widened and made to interfere as little as possible with 
the view into the chancel, as at Frodsham, where some 
of the old Norman stones were re-used in the pointed 
chancel arch. At Bunbury (fourteenth), Malpas (four- 
teenth), Great Budworth ( fourteenth), also the chancel 
arch was retained. But the nave and chancel were of 
the same width, and equal or nearly equal in height. | 

There is very little evidence {о show what the Cheshire 
parish church of the twelfth or thirteenth century was 
hike, beyond the fact that it was normally low, with con- 
tinuous nave and chancel. Whether the aisles were 
narrow and lean-to, as in the Midland churches, or 
whether they were more often wide and gabled as in the 
later Cheshire churches, it is impossible to say. One 
church at least—Acton—was provided with an enor- 
mous western tower of the type familiar all along the 
Welsh border—wonderfully strong, and probably intended 
as a place of refuge for the parishioners in case of a 
raid. by the Welshmen. . Fastham, though cruelly 
restored, perhaps gives the truest Impression of the 
Cheshire church of this date, with its wide and low 
ar ades, its long chancel, and north chapel. But the 
effect is obscured by the unnecessary, addition’ of a 
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modern clerestory. Astbury, in East Cheshire, retains 
much work of the late thirteenth century, but has been 
so entirely transformed in the fifteenth century that it 
is dificult to imagine it in its original form with three 
parallel gabled roofs, stretching from east to west of the 
building—a true and perfect type of the West of England 
parish church. | 

Fortunately there is no lack of evidence for the plan 
of the normal fourteenth century church of Cheshire. 
The smaller churches were evidently of almost pure West 
Country type—without chancel arches, and with wide 
gabled aisles, usually continued to the east end of the 
chancel. The Norman church of Shotwick was altered 
to this type in the fourteenth century, while Weaver- 
ham and Over, now transformed into Perpendicular, 
show evident signs of having passed through this stage 
of development. The larger churches— Моп, Great 
Budworth, Malpas. and Bunbury—appear usually to 
have had long unaisled chancels at this date. possibly 
added at the east end of older churches with continuous 
nave and chancel. ` 

Save for the architectural details—and Cheshire сап 
show some fine curvilinear work—the fourteenth cen- 
tury church of Cheshire, with Из low proportions and 
wide gabled aisles, was not unlike the familiar. Devon 
church of a century later. But few possessed towers, 
though the west towers of Bunbury and Milpas— 
unfinished until the fifteenth century—are remarkably 
fine and massive with excellent west windows of flow- 
ing tracery. The spires of Bebbington and Газ аш 
are also very fine examples for their date. 

That curious and beautiful phenomenon, the cruci- 
form chapel of Nantwich, must be mentioned here. It 
is the most important example of fourteenth century 
work in the county, and its vaulted choir is one of the 
loveliest buildings in England, but its regular cruciform 
plan and octagonal central tower are not products of 
the local tradition. 

The extraordinarily long. north transeptal chapel at 
Great Budworth is also excepfional, Tor transepts form 
no part of the normal Cheshire church. In this period 
a low gabled porch became a common feature, usually 
placed on the south side. These have generally been 
altered in later times—as at Bunbury—by the raising 
of the walls and the flattening of the roof. or by the 
addition of à second storev. 

The fifteenth century produced what may be regarded 
as the most typical form of English parish. church— 
straightforward and practical as to plan and construc- 
tion, to suit the national character, and well-lighted to 
suit our climate. I refer to the plan with continuous 
clerestoried nave and chancel, flanked by wide aisles 
extending from end to end, of which one of the earliest 
examples is St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, and one of the 
most beautiful the parish church of Southwold. The 
credit of evolving this type does not belong to Cheshire, 
but it was accepted by the fifteenth-century builders 
of that county as the model for practically all rebuildings 
of the period. It was usually impossible in a moderately 
prosperous county ‘hke Cheshire to carry out а com- 
plete transformation, but all alterations and improve- 
ments tended in its direction, though the ideal, as a 
matter of fact, was never attained in any single church. 

The process had to be carried out by degrees, and 
the metheds varied in different cases. Sometimes the 
work of transformation was started by the re-modelling 
of the aisles, heightening the walls, inserting larger 
windows, and adding buttresses to compensate for the 
loss of strength, as at Bunbury. In other parts of the 
country this was a period of aisle widening, but 
Cheshire aisles of the fourteenth century were usually 
so wide that the fifteenth century builders simply raised 
the walls, without rebuilding them down to the founda- 
tions. An important change was the substitution of flat 
roofs for gables, in order that the clerestory windows 
should not be obscured. This process of remodelling 
may be clearly traced in the aisles of Malpas. The 
transformation of the aisles naturally led to the rebuild- 


ing of the arcades, which were usually excessively low. 
though at Great Budworth and Witton, where the old 
arcades were exceptionally lofty, they were retained. 
At Malpas the old arches were reused on taller piers. 
but there are distinct traces of the spring of the former 
low arcade ла the north-east respond. Similar traces 
of an older and lower arcade remain at Bunburv and 
Over, at the west end of the present lofty arcades of 
the fifteenth century. 

The final step in the fifteenth-centurv remodellings 
was the addition of the clerestory of which Malpas is one 
of the most satisfactory. Often the chancel remained 
untransformed so long that the Reformation put an end 
for ever to the noble aims of the medieval builders. 
Evidently the means of the Rector or the impropriating 
monastery were Inferior to those of the parishioners. But 
several unaisled chancels were transformed indirectly by 
the addition of chapels on either side, as at Great Bud- 
worth, The insertion of a new east window then com- 
pleted the transformation, except the addition of the 
clerestorv, which was rarely built, though it is certain 
that the intention of the builders in most. cases was that 
the clerestory should eventually run continuously from 
one end of the church to the other. 

Iu curious contrast to the normal process of trans- 
formation the great church of Lower Bebbington offers 
an example of an ambitious rebuilding started from the 
east end and carried. westward one bay down the nave. 
The church was originally ап а Ме Norman building. 
and retains its old arcades. Wide gabled aisles with a 
massive spired tower at the west end of that on the south 
were added in Ше fourteenth century. In the rebuilding 
all the extreme inaccuracies of setting out were corrected. 
Strongly buttressed aisle walls with huge windows and 
fine arcades with a blank triforium storey, such as тау 
һе seen at Astbury, were built. but the clerestory was 
never erected and the church was roofed temporarily 
with parallel gables, now renewed and altered. А 
curiosity in the planning is the pseudo-crossing, curious 
because it appears to be intended for internal effect, only, 
for the walls are too thin to сату a tower. Tt 1s & 
calamity that the completion of this fine structure should 
have been prevented bv the Reformation, but to the 
archwologist the spectacle of so magnificent a scheme. 
brought to so sudden a full stop. is full of interest. At 
Bebbington we find perhaps the only example of a per- 
fect co-relation between the bays of the aisle walls and 
the arcades. Tn other examples Cheshire builders cared 
little about making their bays correspond, for the simple 
roofing system adopted did not call for exact correspond- 
dence between bay and bay. 

Another exceptional process of  fifteenth-century 
remodelling may be seen at Astbury, where the process 
started from the inside and proceeded outwards, instead 
of from the outside inwards, as in the generality of 
Cheshire churches. The church appears to have been 
built in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and consisted of three parallel gables. covering 
the nave and aisles. The work was of good design for 
its period, and was solid and well built, but the church 
must have been low and gloomy, compared with the 
building in its present.form. The late fifteenth-century 
remodelling consisted of a complete rebuilding of the 
arcades and the addition of a lofty and airy cierestory. 
almost. entirely consisting of glass, and the insertion of 
huge windows in the end walls. At the same time the 
gabled roofs of the aisles were removed in favour of hand- 
some flat panelled ceilings, so that the clerestorv should 
catch all the light possible. No doubt, had the Reforma- 
tion not intervened, the north and south walls of the aisles 
would eventually have been altered to correspond with the 
beautiful clerestory. The old windows would have been 
removed in favour of larger ones, the spacing of the bays 
would have been adjusted to correspond with that of the 
arcades and boldly projecting buttresses would have been 
added as at Malpas. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE L.C.C. AND ARTERIAL ROADS IN 
GREATER LONDON, 


Tue Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council submitted on Tuesday last the following report 
on the subject of Arterial Roads, and it was adopted by 
the Council :一 

The Prime Minister and the President of the Local 
Government Board have been asked to receive, on or 
about July 22, 1916, a deputation from the sec ‘ond main 
conference on arterial roads in Greater London in sup- 
port of resolutions passed at that conference on May 19, 
1916. These resolutions, which are set out below, seek 
recognition for the findings of the conference as to suit- 
able routes for arterial roads. Ав the Council is the 
central authority for the planning and execution of street 
improvements in London, we feel it our duty to report as 
to the bearing of these arterial road proposals on the duty 
and policy of the Council in connection with road i improve- 
ment jn London. 

As the Council is aware, as the result of deputations 
to the Prime Minister, on July 3, 1913, from various 
local authorities and associations, the first main con- 
ference of local authorities and others interested in the 
improvement of arterial road communication in Greater 
London was held on November 25, 1913, the President 
of the Local Government Board (the Right Hon. John 
Burns) presiding. Sectional conferences were subse- 
quently held, and the results of their deliberations are 
published in a summary report adopted at the second 
main conference. The roads recommended to and 
approved by the main conference are shown in purple 
colour on a plan which will be exhibited in the lobby of 
the Council chamber. Some short lengths of road extend 
bevond the area shown on this plan. The proposals for 
improvement within the County of London are relatively 
few. 

The resolutions passed at the second main conference 
are as follows :— 


(1) That in view of the vital importance of securing the 
harmonious development of Greater London by carrying into 
effect carefully considered schemes for the construction of 
new arterial roads, and more especially, in view of the 
opportunity which will be afforded by the construction of 
such roads for the profitable employment of surplus labour 
in any period of unemployment which may arise after the 
war, this Conference, in submitting to the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Local Government Board the con- 
clusions of the sectional Conferences, desires respectfully to 
make the following suggestions :— 

(a) That all practicable steps should immediately be 
taken to induce local authorities to secure the reservation 
of the necessary land for such roads by the exercise of their 
powers under the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909. 

(b) That in order to encourage and aid local authorities 
in thus exercising their town-planning powers, thereby 
securing that the projected roads shall be provided at a 
minimum of cost, the Government should, by means of co- 
operation between the various Departments of State and 
the county authorities concerned, arrange that local autho- 
rities preparing town-planning schemes for their respective 
areas, and including in these schemes the projected arterial 
roads, shall be given a guarantee that a considerable portion 
of the cost shall be borne by а central authority. 

(2) That having regard, not merely to the large amount 
of time and trouble that has been expended in the considera- 
tion and selection of suitable routes for arterial roads in 
Greater London, but to the extreme urgency of preserving 
the opportunity for creating the arterial roads which have 
been found by these Conferences to be necessary, and to the 
important part these traffic avenues will play in the future 
development and growth of the Metropolis—this Conference 
is desirous of recording its opinion that it is imperative 
that steps should be immediately taken, through the Local 
Government Board or other authority, to secure the routes 
of such new or improved thoroughfares as are set forth in 
the important traffic proposals contained in the report of 
the Conference on arterial roads in Greater London. 

(3) That the Prime Minister and the President of the 
Local Government Board be asked to receive a deputation 
to present the report summarising the conclusions of the 
six sectional Conferences, the report of the sectional Con- 
ferences, and the resolutions passed at the second main 


Conference, and that the members forming the Sub-Com- 
mittees of the sectional Conferences be and hereby are 
appointed a committee to arrange the details of the 
deputation. 


The Council's general policy in the past with regard 
to road improvement has been necessarily in the direc- 
tion of improving existing means of communication; 
improvements being carne d out as far as possible as and 
when favourable opportunities occur, so that the maxi- 
mum of benefit may be obtained at, the minimum 
of cost. The main consideration with the Council 
appears alwavs to have been the degree of benefit. to 
be conferred on the general through traffic, due regard 
being paid to the need for improving main roads leading 
out of London into adjacent districts. The County of 
London contains but a small proportion of undeveloped 
land, so that schemes for new roads of considerable 
length could be undertaken only at a cost wluch would 
probably be considered prohibitive. 

The Council has been compelled, in the absence of 
new sources of revenue, to postpoue many schemes for 
inprovements urgently necessary for the accommodation 
of the traffic im various parts of London. The establish- 
ment of the Road Board under section 7 of the Develop- 
ment and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, opened 
up a not unreasonable prospect of financial assistance 
to the Council in the discharge of its duties in connection 
with road improvement in London. the Council being 
specially included among the authorities which may 
make applications under “this Act. In order that the 
attention of the Board might be directed to the urgent 
claims of Jondon， the Council, іп October 1910, 
authorised us to negotiate generally with the Board with 
the object of obtaining advances under the Act. The 
Beard having suggested a scheme for a new western 
approach road to London, the Council decided, without 
prejudice to that scheme, to ask the Board whether it 
would be prepared to co-operate with the Council m the 
execution of other improvements of greater value to the 
traffic of London, including pressing street improvements 
in the countv of London. 'The Board, however, expressed 
the view that schemes of widening urban streets соп- 
gested mainly with local] traffic were not fairly within 
the scope of the Road Improvements Fund, and that it 
observed that the schemes put forward bv the Council 
appeared to fall within that category. The Board was 
asked, in February 1914, to state when it anticipated 
that any portion of its funds would be available for street 
improvements in the county of London. In the autumn 
of 1914 our Chairman (Mr. Andrew T. Taylor) received 
from the Chairman of the Board (Sir George Gibb), at 
an interview, a promise of a considerable grant towards 
the cost of the proposed main road from the city and 
east end of London to the western boundary of the county 
of London by way of the Euston and Marylebone roads. 
It may be a question whether, in the altered circum- 
stances, any difüculty may arise in connection with the 
fulfilment of this promise. бо far there has been no 
definite reply to the communication addressed by the 
Council to the Board in February 1914. 

The position of the Board was inquired into by the 
Committee on Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure. 
In their first report the Retrenchment Committee recom- 
mended that the activities of the Board should be sus- 
pended during the war, and that the proceeds of the 
taxes earmarked for the service of the Board should be 
retained in the exchequer. "The latter part of the recom- 
mendation was given effect to by & clause in the Finance 
(No. 3) Act, 1915. It was suggested in the final report 
of the Retrenchment Committee that the amalgamation 
of the Road Board with the Local Government Board 
deserved careful consideration. The London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of Trade, whose function was that 
of an advisory body, and which has from time to time 
made recommendations for street improvements, has been 
discontinued. and the papers and documents transferred 
to the Local Government Board. It would appear, 
therefore. that the Local Government Board ің the 
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Government department which will deal in the inunediate 
future with all questions of street improvements. 

At the second main conference on arterial roads, the 
Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher pointed out the great 
difficulties in the way of financial assistance from the 
Government under the altered conditions arising from 
the war; and we have no grounds for supposing that 
there is any lack of appreciation of the difficulties and 
delays which may arise owing to financial stringency, 
perhaps for many years to come. It is necessary, 
however, to note that the sectional conferences have re- 
appointed their sub-cominittees, in most cases with the 
reference that they may consider the best means of carry- 
ing out the approved routes, and most of the sectional 
conferences have resolved in favour of preliminary. esti- 
mates of the cost of the proposed improvements being 
obtained as soon as possible so that, inter alia, in the 
event of unemplovment following the war, information 
` as to useful outlets for labour may be readily available. 
Moreover, plans of the approved routes have been pre- 
pared by the conferences to the за scale, and it 18 
suggested that these plans should be kept as a record 
at tlie offices of the Local Government Board, where 
from time to time enlarged scale details may be added 
if necessary. Four of the sectional conferences passed 
resolutions that they were of opinion that powers should 
be given to county councils, after consultation with the 
local authorities concerned, to prescribe building lines 
to existing roads, subject to appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. One out of the four conferences restricted 
the reference to existing “ main "' roads and another to 
existing roads '' to the maintenance of which they (the 
county councils) contribute, or to any other roads 
approved by the Arterial Road Conferences. Тһе reso- 
lutions do not exactly define the nature of the powers 
that are thought desirable, but the purpose of the recom- 
mendations as disclosed by the discussions is that the 
restrictions contained in the Public Health (Buildings in 
Streets) Act, 1888, as to bringing forward buildings in 
any street in urban districts, should be made generally 
applicable in rural areas, and that the county councils 
are in a better position to take a comprehensive view of 
the requirements for a long length of road than are the 
smaller authorities through whose districts only short 
sections run. The expression of opinion was confined 
to existing roads, as it was intended to apply particularly 
to land already built upon, to which the Town Planning 
Act does not generally apply. The general feeling in 
those conferences which adopted the resolution was that 
where buildings fronting à narrow road were likely to 
alter in character and be rebuilt, it was desirable that a 
building line should be fixed, so that the local authonty 
and the owners should have a settled policy in regard to 
widening, and new buildings would not be erected in a 
position which would entail their future demolition. 
'These points are stated for the purpose of indicating the 
directions in which, in the opinion ofethe conferences, 
there may be activity in the near future with the object 
of securing the routes proposed by the conferences. 

For the purposes of this report we have not felt it 
necessary to examine in detail the proposals of the con- 
ferences in regard to new roads within the County о! 
London. | | 

The formal presentation of the recommendations of 
the conferences to the Prime Minister and the President 
of the Local Government Board may be regarded as 
involving some measure of acquiescence on the part of 
all the authorities represented at fhe conferences. 50 
far as the Council is concerned, in the absence of an 
expression of its views, it might be considered that the 
Council had withdrawn from the position it took up with 
the Road Board on the subject of road improvements, 
and had accepted the conclusions of these conferences as 
constituting a programme having prior claim on its atten- 
tion in connection. with road improvement and develop- 
ment in London. 

In order to safeguard the Council's position, both for 
preserving freedom of action for the future and also for 


тармаро a claim on any Government fund for aid 
towards the cost of urgently needed London improve- 
ments, we consider that the views of the Council should 
be made known to the Prime Minister and to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, if possible before 
July 22, 1916. 

Whilst reserving our opinion as to the best methods 
for determining-routes for arterial roads, and the actual 
routes for such roads, we are in general agreement with 
the principle ef a far-sighted policy of reservation of 
routes before land is built on or values enhanced. There 
are, however, very serious objections to the determina- 
tion, long in advance of realisation, of schemes for new 
roads if they obtain publicity. Хо authority in Greater 
London has had experience, comparable with that of the 
Council, of the difficulties which arise, and the increased 
expense involved, И opportunity 15 afforded for the crea- 
tion of new interests and the inflation of values in 
anticipation of improvement schemes being carried out. 

If the schemes fer arterial roads are proceeded with, 
the Council will probably be expected to contribute, and 
in view of the probable heavy cost involved the Council's 
co-operation as one of a number of authorities. in the 
execution of the schemes might involve the abandonment 
or postponement of improvements regarded by the Coun- 
cil as of greater urgency and necessity from the stand- 
point of the requirements of the пасе of London. 

If the State, by assuming contro] of the preparation 
and determination of arterial road schemes, is also pre- 
pared to accept the financial responsibility for the whole 
or greater part of the expenditure, whether on capital or 
maintenance, there would be the danger that any money 
whieh the Government may be prepared to allocate in 
the future for the improvement of roads and road com- 
munication mav be devoted towards the construction of 
the arterial roads recommended by the conferences, with 
the probable consequence that no new source of revenue 
will be available for the execution cf the improvements 
to which the Council would attach greater importance. 

If. even without assuming financial responsibility for 
the whole or greater part of the expenditure, a Govern- 
ment department approves and fosters the arterial road 
proposals of the conferences, the Council might be seri- 
ously prejudiced in its application to Parliament for 
sanction to improvement schemes in London, as it has 
been the practice in recent vears for Government depart- 
ments, including the Local Government Board, to pre- 
sent to committees of Parliament reports upon bills 
without supporting such reports by evidence which can 
be cross-examined. 

We recommend :一 


(a) That, in connection with the proceedings of the con- 
ferences on arterial roads in Greater London, the Council, 
whilst in general agreement with the principle of a far-sighted 
policy of reservation of routes before land is built on or 
values enhanced, reserves its opinion as to the best methods 
for determining routes for arterial roads, and the actual 
routes for such roads, particularly in the County of London, 
where conditions are essentially different, as regards road- 
planning, from those obtaining in neighbouring counties, 
and also reserves its opinions as to the relative importance 
and urgency of the proposed arterial roads within the 
County of London in comparison with other road improve- 
ment proposals affecting the county ; and confirms the views 
expressed by it to the Road Board on the subject of London 
improvements and of grants in aid of such improvements 
from new sources of revenue. 

(b) That the foregoing resolution and the report dated 
July 12, 1916, of the Improvements Committee be trans- 
mitted to the Prime Minister and to the President of the 
Local Government Board. 


With reference to the request made to Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Walter Long to receive this week a deputation 
from the Second Main Conference on Arteria] Roads in 
Greater London, in support of resolutions passed at that 
conference on May 19, it is understood that the Prime 
Minister will not be able to receive the deputation, but 
that Mr. Walter Long will probably do so. No date 
has yet been fixed for the conference. 
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THE OPEN SPACES OF LONDON-PAST, 


PRESENT, AND FUTURE.* 


By LAWRENCE Сновв. 


(Continued from last week.) 


WANDSWORTH COMMON was dealt with on somewhat 
similar lines to those which ensured the safety of Wim- 
Lledon Common, though without the rating provisions. 
In consideration of an annuity of £250, the interests of 
Lord Spencer were conveyed to a board of conservators, 
to be afterwards transferred to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and subsequently to the London County 
Council. 

This open space is an object-lesson of the manner in 
which commons suffered in past days. It is now 175 acres 
in extent, but until 1782 had more than double that area. 
Constant encroachments took place tor private or semi- 
public purposes, the last being the enclosure after the 
Crimean War of sixty acres to form a site for the Royal 
Patriotic Society s schools, the commoners having gener- 
ouslv surrendered their rights in order that this might 
be accomplished. Twenty acres of this land were 
bought back three vears ago and added to the Common 
at a total cost of £12,000. The girls' school, it is inter- 
esting to note, is at present in use as the 3rd London 
Base Military Hospital. 

This Common, too, was cruelly used by the London, 
Brighton and South, Coast and London and South- 
Western Railway Companies, whose disfiguring lines 
were allowed to cut it up into disjointed blocks, gravely 
interfering with its utility as an open space. Railway 
companies have, indeed, much to answer for, since, in 
scores of cases, their lines would seem to have been 
deliberately planned to traverse the maximum quantity 
of common land. Such harmful attacks were carried out 
with impunity until the Commons Preservation Society 
fought the private Bills in Parliament, and, by defeating 
many injurious schemes, compelled railway companies to 
recognise that the risk of losing their Bills was too great 
if, in order to cheapen the cost of construction, their 
lines were planned in such a manner as seriously to injure 
commons. Every railway, water, and other private Bill 
now introduced into Parliament is closely scrutinised by 
the Society, which, thanks to general support from all 
political parties, has been the means of saving tens of 
thousands of acres of common land from appropriation. 

Clapham Common, consisting of about 200 acres, in 
almost equal parts in the manors of Clapham and Batter- 
sea and Wandsworth, was, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, little better than a morass, till a local 
resident, Mr. C. Baldwin, used his influence to form a 
local committee to manage, drain, and plant it. Іп 
consequence of this it became one of the best ordered 
and most useful of the London commons, and, in 1877, 
it was placed under a regulation scheme, £18,000 being 
paid for the manorial rights. | 

The largest, and perhaps the crowning glory of 
London’s pleasure resorts, is Epping Forest. This 
splendid reserve stretches from Wanstead Flats to Ep- 
ping, an unbroken belt of thirteen miles of primeval 
woodland. Ancient clearings, softly carpeted with 
velvet-like grass and mossy glades, serve to emphasise 
the mystery of marvellous groves of pollarded horn- 
beams, or serve as a foil to groups of lordly oak and 
beech. | | 

It behoves Londoners to remember that, had it not 
been for the courage, determination, and perseverance 
of a handful of citizens, Epping Forest, as we know it, 
would have followed the fate of Hainault and ere this 
have completely disappeared. The Forest is now 5,559 
acres in area. Little more than 100 years ago it extended 
to 9,000 acres. By 1866 it had shrunk to less than 
3,000 acres in consequence of repeated and illegal 
Buch e m Re UU NA NS 


* A lantern lecture delivered before the London Society in the 
Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 


encroachments, the worst of which had been committed 
by the then Rector of Loughton, who took in 1,300 acres 
at one swoop. 

From time immemorial the inhabitants of the district 
had enjoyed the right of lopping the trees for firewood 
from St. Martin's Day, November 11, to St. George's 
Day, April 23. That is why the older trees are pollarded. 
In 1866 a labourer named Wilfingale, with his two sons, 
determined to exercise their right by cutting trees within 
the manor of Loughton. For this act they were im- 
prisoned for two months with hard labour. 

At this stage the Commons Preservation Society, led 
by Lord Everslev, intervened, and, having raised а 
guarantee fund of 61,000, commenced a suit in Ше name 
of Willingale for the purpose of testing the validity of 
the enclosures. The case dragged on and expenses 
multiplied, and again and again, as the annals of the 
Society show, it was only through the splendid generosity 
of the late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, and his brother, Mr. 
Edward North Buxton, and their friends, that it was 
found possible to continue their task. 

Willingale died in 1870, and his death abated the 
proceedings, At this stage the City Corporation. were 
persuaded to champion the public cause, as it was found 
that they were commoners in respect of their Cemetery 
Estate at Ilford. Тһе Society's then solicitor, Sir 
Robert Hunter, was associated with the City Solicitor in 
the conduct of a fresh suit, and he fortunately discovered 
that, although nineteen manors touched Epping Forest. 
that land was in reality one great common, so that the 
commoners of every one of the nineteen manors had the 
right of turning out their cattle to graze in any part of 
the Forest, and not only in their own manor. 

Before the suit came on for trial the Government pro- 
pounded a scheme under whith it was proposed that, 
of the 3,000 acres still open, 2,000 should be given to 
the lords of the nineteen manors, 400 by way of com- 
pensation to the commoners, and 600 to the public. This 
scheme was opposed by the Society and defeated. 

The trial. which lasted for many weeks, eventually 
took place before the Master of the Rolls, Sir George 
Jessel, who decided that the manorial lords had по right 
to make enclosures, as the commoners had the right to 
turn their cattle on to the whole of the wastes of the 
Forest. 

An arbitrator, Ше late Lord Hobhouse, was subse- 
quently appointed under Parliamentary authority to 
decide questions with reference to rights and enclosures. 
and in 1882 his award was presented, terminating sixteen 
vears of litigation and diverting the restitution of about 
3,000 acres of common land which had been illegally 
appropriated. 

Subsequently the City Corporation added Wanstead 
and Higham Parks, and its expense in safeguarding, pur- 
chasing, and enriching London's premier open space 
amounted to £293,252. 

Its near neighbour, Hainault Forest, disappeared in 
1851, when it cost no less than £42,000 to grub up 4.000 
acres of magnificent woodland. Owing to the growth of 
East London, a scheme was formulated by Mr. Edward 
North Buxton in 1903 for buying back and vesting in 
the J.ondon County Council 805 acres of this former 
common, an apt illustration of the short-sighted policy 
of a past generation. The bare hills are being replanted 
under the care of the Council, and are rapidly recovering 
some of their former natural beauty. | 

To the City Corporation London is also indebted for 
other noteworthy acquisitions, for it holds for the public 
Coulsdon Commons, Burnham Beeches, and West Wick- 
ham Common. | | 

The commons of the Manor of Coulsdon are about 
347 acres in extent, and were not saved without a bitter 
fight. 

They consist of fine stretches of down land, known 
as Riddlesdown, Kenley Common, Coulsdon Common, 
and Farthingdown, and the lord of the manor, Mr. 
Byron, after vainly endeavouring to secure their enclo- 
sure bv an Inclosure Act, strove to enclose parts of the 


/ 
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Commons, and impaired their utility by the wholesale 
removal of turf. An action brought against Mr. Byron 
by Messrs. Hall terminated in 1877 in another substan- 
tial victorv. The enclosures were ordered to be abated, 
and the destruction of the surface of the Commons was 
restrained. The City Corporation subsequently acquired 
the manorial rights. 

The saving of Burnham Beeches was accomplished 
in a very different manner. This weirdly beautiful open 
space is a common of 375 acres, and its ancient groves of 
beech trees forin pictures of sylvan grandeur quite un- 
equalled in any other part of this country. The common 
had long been included in the estate of the Grenvilles, 
and for a considerable time arbitrary acts of repression 
had been bitterly resented by the villagers, who had been 
accustomed to cut peat in the swampy parts of the 
common and firewood in its coppices. 

In 1879 it was announced that the manor and the 
common were to be submitted for sale at auction, and 
expectations were held out that the purchaser would be 
able to enclose. А deputation of leading members of 
the Commons Society апа Ше Купе Society waited upon 


a Committee of the City Corporation to urge that they 


should add to their good work by acquiring Burnham 
Beeches. It was accordingly bought by Sir Непгу Peek 
and transferred to the Corporation for the sum of 
£6,000, or less than £20 per acre. 

In the meantime the last of the series of great. suits 
with reference to the Metropolitan commons had been 
commenced. This affected Banstead Heath and Down, 
Park Down, апа Burgh Heath. which, in the aggregate, 
comprise over 1,300 acres of breezy Surrey downland. 
Sir John Hartopp, the lord of the manor, warned by 
the result of earlier actions, set to work to buy out the 
rights of the commoners, expending over £18,000. on 
this object. In 1876 he deemed his position so secure 
that he commenced enclosing parts of the Heath and 
erecting houses оп the Downs. А local committee was 
formed. under the direction of the Commons Society, and 
two of its members, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Fletcher, 
as freeholders, with two copyholders, agreed to allow 
their names to be used for the purposes of legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Litigation of this nature is notoriously slow, and in 
1884 Sir John Hartopp в sclicitors became insolvent, 
dragging down in their ruin their unfortunate client. 
Two ladies who had advanced £31,000 upon the manorial 
property now took possession and the suit was revived 
against them. 

In 1886 a decision was obtained restraining the lord 
of the manor from enclosing or destroying the pasturage 
of the commons, but questions of fact were left to a 
referee to determine. It was established that, notwith- 
standing Sir John Пагіорр в efforts to extinguish the 
rights of the commoners, he could not show that suffi- 
cient common remained to supply the needs of е 
commoners’ cattle. | 

The decision was upheld by the Court of Appeal, and 
finally, in 1893, after a fight which had lasted seventeen 
years, the commons were placed under regulation by 
means of a scheme under the Metropolitan Commons 
Act. 

This was followed in 1893 by a notable victory in 
Parliament, when the Society succeeded in carrying the 
law of the Commons Amendment Act, which greatly 
restricted the power of manorial lords to enclose com- 
mons under the authority of the Statute of Merton. It 
was provided that no such enclosure should take place 
in the future without the consent of the Board of Agri- 
culture, a department which shows a wide discrimination 
in the pubhe interest when applications to enclose com- 
mons come before it. To the Board of Agriculture the 
community 18 immensely indebted for an enlightened 
policy. 

Mitcham Common, another of the large Metropoli- 
tan pleasure grounds, is 570 acres in extent, and has 
also been the cause of much litigation both in regard 


„ to encroachments and as to the rights of the members 
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of a golf club to play golf over part of it. It was regu- 
lated in 1591. 

Peckham Rve and Park are also popular resorts. The 
Вуе was purchased subsequent to а claim before a Сош- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1865 by the lord 
of the manor that it was his private property, free from 
any rights of common, and that he was entitled. to 
enclose it and ‘build over it. 

(To be continued.) 


OBLIGATORY TOWN PLANNING.*' 
(1 THE CASE. 


By Henry В. ALDRIDGE, Secretary, National Housing 
and Town Planning Council. 


(2) PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE 
OBLIGATORY. 


By COUNCILLOR HAROLD Suawcnoss, J.P., Chairman, 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 


(Continued from last week.) 


(1) THE CASE ғов OBLIGATORY PLANNING. 


Ir is estimated that. the local authorities of Great 
Britain have had to pay an aggregate sum of £25,000,000 
in the last fifty years as a result of the lack of foresight 
and power in regard to the proper planning of roads. 
There can be no doubt that a similar waste of public 
money will ensue if a great increas in the traffic of rural 
roads finds local authorities unprepared with proper 
schemes of development, and if no steps have been taken 
to secure proper building lines on existing country roads 
so that all future buildings on such roads shall be set back 
at a sufficient. distance from the centre of the road to 
allow future road widening to take place without the 
removal of costly buildings. It will also be difficult to 
fix the direction of new roads unless all authorities are 
compelled to make plans for their districts. A new road 
will often be required to pass from the area of one 
authority across that of another, and unless both co- 
operate in this it will be impossible to fix the position of 
such a road. 

The need for the exercise of care in regard to housing 
development is equally important. It has been esti- 
mated that in order to meet the housing needs of rural 
districts m Ergland and Wales from 100,000 to 120.000 
new cottages are needed, and there can be no doubt that 
a period of cottage building in rural areas on a large scale 
Is now beginning. 

The experience of Ireland in regard to the building 
of cottages under the Irish Labourers Act is that. whereas 
at first the cottages were built near to the farms on which 
the men were employed, the cottages in recent vears have 
been built in village groups. This will doubtless be the 
experience in this country, and here, as in Ireland, the 
need for care in grouping will be recognised. То build 
ugly streets of houses in Jong rows of an urban type will 
be to commit a blunder of ‘the worst kind. It will of 
course be necessary to exercise great economy in road 
construction, but as land is cheap a good set-back can be 
provided, and an effort will be made to give а pleasing 
impression to those visiting the villages in which they are 
built. 

In the case of housing schemes carried into effect by 
local authorities this can be done without any special 
town planning powers, but apart from the exercise of 
town planning powers, local authorities have no effective 
control of the lay-out of areas developed by private enter- 
prise, and for this reason action in regard to planning 
will be found to be necessary. In Buch cases the term 
' town planning '' is quite misleading, and some such 
term as “ village planning ” should be substituted. 

In those villages in which there is no village green or 


* A Paper prepared for the forty-third Annual General 
Meeting ard Conference of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers at Blackpool on June 29 and 30 and July 1. 
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playground it would seem to be highly desirable that 
new houses are built—either by private enterprise or by 
public action—land should be secured for Village play- 
grounds and open spaces. The giving of land for this 
purpose might well form part of a carefully prepared 
scheme of rural planning. 

(2; PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE OBLIGATORY IN 

PLANNING SCHEMES. 

It 15 proposed to deal with this question as much as 
possible from the point of view of the engineer or sur- 
veyor to the local authority. Before doing this the author 
wishes to state that in his opinion the nation will have to 
rely for planning schemes more on the engineer than 
on the architect. Тһе planning of the roads will aly ays 
he the most important practical part of a scheme, and 
this is essentially the work of the engineer. 

But it must not be forgotten that the engineer is apt 
to look too much in planning roads to easy gradients and 
shortness of routes between different places. The archi- 
tect, on the other hand, looks at road-making too much 
from the point of view of planning the roads in such direc- 
tions that the accessibility of the different parts of the 
area for building and development are best secured. He 
із apt to sacrifice easy gradients and directness of route 
for the sake of getting the most pleasing effects in vistas 
and view points, and the danger is that these may he too 
much considered. 

It would seem in the future that if the engineer pre- 
pares the plan and if the Local Government Board has 
а number of experts on their staffs, these officials should 
be able to give the local engineer skilled advice upon his 
plan. Also the landlord's position in regard to the fixing 
of the lines for roads must not be overlooked. He will 
not agree to roads being put in such a position as to 
damage his land by making part inaccessible, and he mav 
be trusted to look after his own interests. 

The professional architect will come in when districts 
have to be developed and detailed plans prepared for 
the lay-out of residential districts. We owe a great debt 
of gratitude to those gentlemen who have been emploved 
on this work at our present garden cities, and many 
lessons in the best methods of laying out sites can be 
learnt from these places. mE 

In what follows it is assumed that the desirability of 
making planning schemes obligatory on all authorities 18 
admitted, and the questton how this can best be done is 
considered, 

In the first place it would seem desirable to make the 
obligatory provisions as few as possible and ones that can 
he carried out in the simplest way. They should be 
designed to protect the area of the local authority even 


Where no development. is going on or is likely to happen 


In the near future, so that if for any reason, through the 
opening of a railway, and development of new enterprises 
(such as mining or the discovery of minerals, or the 
presence of a good water supply attracting special works) 
a district came to be suddenly developed the provisions ЭЁ 
the plan would be there to prevent the overcrowding of 
People upon the land in the present unsatisfactory 
manner. 

The provisions should also be designed to encourage 
and not retard the building of workmen's houses. Thus 
И the smal] builder comes along wishing to build a few 
houses, he should | 
without making too many demands upon him—only 
ensuring that each house Наз more space, light, and air 
about it than has been insisted on hitherto by by-laws. 
| б effect this in every case certain points must be 
Set at once, and every authority would be required 

frame Provisions relating to these in their scheme. 

„пе preparation of this obligatory scheme should not 
о e detailed and elaborate schemes being 
1. 4. W hen towns begin to extend into different 
ие еп industries begin in country districts. ТЬ 
o T be the duty of the local authority to 
d s emes for the more detailed planning of those 

аг Of their districts which are being developed. Such 
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shops, factories, «с., and reserve land for playgrounds, 
recreation grounds, &c. 

It is clear that at the outset it will be necessary to 
define what is meant by making certain provisions 
obligatory. If legislation is passed to make it incum- 
bent on al! local authorities to prepare schemes within 
a certain period of time, it will be hecessary to give 
power to the Local Government Board to issue regula- 
tons defining those matters whieh local authorities 
should be obliged to deal with in their schemes (except 
in the case of roads). In considering the provisions 
Which should thus be made obligatory, it is of primary 
Importance that the provisions shall be those which are 
not subject to claims for compensation under the exist- 
mg Town Planning Act, for it is clear that local 
authorities will object to be forced to make provisions 
that would let them in for claims for compensation. 

The clause in the 1909 Aet referring. to this is 59 
(1) and (2):— 

1. ”Where property is alleged to he injuriously 
affected by reason of any provisions contained in a town 
planning scheme no compensation shall be paid in 
respect thereof if or so far as the provisions are such 
as would have been enforceable if they had been con- 
tained in by-laws made by the local authority. ? 

2. '' Property shall not be deemed to be injuriously 
affected bv the making of апу provisions inserted in а 
town planning scheme, which, with a view to securing 
the amenity of the area included in the scheme or any 
part thereof, prescribe the space about buildings or limit 
the number of buildings to be erected, or prescribe the 
height or character of buildings, and which the Local 
Government Board, having regard to the nature and 
situation of the land affected by the provisions, consider 
reasonable for the purpose. `’ 

It is therefore suggested that in any fresh legislation 
that is passed, to make it obligatory on all local 
authorities to prepare planning schemes, that each local 
authoritv should be required to include provisions in its 
scheme relating to the following matters :一 

1. The fixing of building lines on all roads, 9. The 
fixing of the directions of new roads. 3. Limitation of 
buildings to the acre. 4. Proportion of sites of dwelling 
houses to be built upon. 5. "pace about factories, 
workshops, and buildings of exceptional height. 6. Pro- 
visions for varying the width of roads. 7. Open spaces. 
8. Walving of unnecessary regulations in building Ъу- 
laws. 9. Provisions to secure amenities and to prevent 
nuisances. 

It is proposed to consider these matters seriatim, 
and to suggest what would be reasonable provisions in 
urban areas. Afterwards the 


planning schemes for 


question of planning in rural areas will be briefly dealt 


with. 
1. OBLIGATORY PLANNING IN URBAN AREAS. 

1. The Firing of Building Lines оп all Roads.—A 
local authority under obligatory planning would need 
to carefully survey the roads in its district and fix 
building lines upon them all. These might have to be 
varied in different places, owing to the contour of the 
land and the claims of different owners, &c. There 
should not be inuch difficulty, except where building 
has taken place at intervals along a road, and it is 
suggested that local authorities should aim at having 
at least 60 feet between the buildings on opposite sides 
of a road. This in the case of secondary roads. In roads 
of greater width the distance between the buildings 
would, of course, be much more. | 

In the scheme there should be provisions for widen- 
ing the road whenever required, the local authority 
being at the cost of putting back fences and the land 
being given free. Wherever a road is likelv to require 
widening. there should be more than 60 feet between 
he buildings. 

i C Whatever the widths of roads may be, the buildings 
should be set back in every case at least 10 feet from 
the boundary of the street. Though this provision for 
setting back buildings may appear drastic, it is really 
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a blessing in disguise. If we consider how in many of 
our towns whole streets of dwelling houses are gradually 
becoming empty, and the houses depreciating in value, 
primarily because of their proximity to the street, it 1s 
easy to see that no real hardship is being placed upon 
the property owner by demanding a drastic set-back of 
houses along our roads. Only by this means, if the 
present development of motor traction continues, can a 
reasonable amount of comfort and quietness be assured 
to the dwellers in houses fronting our main roads. 

As regards the widening of old roads, and the cost 


of same, this matter is treated later in this paper, wher 


the question of the authority to be responsible for other 
than local roads is considered. It may be said here that 
there should be no difficulty in framing a clause which 
would be applicable to the widening of any present roads 
that will require this at some future date. Such a clause 
should provide that: 

(a) The local authority should be empowered to 
widen the road when they wished ; 

(b) The owners of the land on each side of the 
road should give the land for the widening free 
of cost; 

(c) The local authority should bear the expense 

of setting back all fences, &c., and of the cost 

of remaking the road of a greater width, and 
also compensation for any buildings that would 
require to be pulled down or altered. 

The above refers to roads that have been taken over 
by the local authority and are repairable by them. For 
the vast number of roads in the country about which 
there is dispute as to whether they are public or 
private, it would be the duty of the local authority 
in making a scheme to endeavour to come to some agree- 
ment with frontagers on such roads as to taking them 
over and widening them when required. It is impossible 
to make anv suggestions about these, as there 1s so much 

variation in the conditions, but of course the local 
authority would. not expect to bear so much of the cost 
as in the case of roads which are definitely public roads 
repairable by the local authority. 

2. The Firing of the Directions of New Roads.—This 
will be a most important matter to be considered. Іп 
almost every district there are one or two places where 
the engineer and the Council would like very much to 
вее a new road placed. Often there is only one place 
where a road can be put to join up different parts of a 
district, and up to now there has been no means of 
getting such а road except at great expense. Each local 


authority should therefore be obliged to carefully survey 
its district and place on the map the most suitable direc- 
tions for new roads. 


(To be continued.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible 7 the opinions 
стргеззеф by Correspondents. | 


Қ Ап Architect’s Tour in Northern Italy. 
TES —Аз an unprofessional but always interested 
ра и The Architect," may I also express my 
ion of and thanks for Mr. Ruthen's valuable 
icles on “ Northern Italy °; and, further, might I 
Suggest the publication in handy book form? 
نے‎ 2. аге so far removed from the usual 
a ' оК information that they would prove invalu- 
bi 0 intending Visitors to a country so full of interest 
artistically and historically, whether professional or 
otherwise. — Yours, &c., 


p J. M. FiTZCLARKE. 
urton Weir, Rotherham. 
[We believe that the author contemplates publish- 
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in disguise. If we consider how in many of | BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES‏ موی یں 
AND SUBURBS.‏ 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OB COMMENCED.‏ 
(N.B.—-Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited‏ 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list.‏ 
Where districts are not entered avainst names of archi-‏ 
tects and builders tlie address 1s as a rule local.)‏ 


ENGLAND. 
BERKSHIRE. 
Revding.— Park Hospital: isolation ward (£520). 
CHESHIRE. 
Chester (near).—--Propcsed Wesleyan Sunday school, 


Mouldsworth (£700). 
Dukinfield.—Engineering Works: additions and altera- 
tions for Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 
CORNWALL. 
Falmouth.— Proposed small-pox hospital. 
DORSET. 
Lyme Reyis..—-Proposed district isolation hospital. 
Essex. 

Burnham-on-Crouch.---Cinema. Messrs. F. Whitmore 
< W. Н. Pertwee, architects, Institute, London Road, 
Chelmsford. 

HaMPSHIRE. 

Andover. — Store, 


West Street. for Messrs. Young & Son. 


Southampton, -—Wilberforee Memorial Hall, Deanery 
grounds. 
KENT. 
Broadstairs.—'* Alpha," Castle Avenue: additions for 


Mr. H. Roberts. 


© York Cottage,” York Street: alterations for Mr. J. 


Stockley. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Bosto».—No. 9 High Street: additions for Mr. H. 
Keightley. 
Store, Horace Street, f$ Mr. F. Richardson. 
Lincoln. —Cyele house, Toronto Street, for Mr. W. T. 
Priestlev. 
Power-house, Stamp End, for Messrs, Clayton نگ‎ 
Shuttleworth, Ltd. 
Workshops, Canwick Road, for Messrs. Robey & 
Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Warsop.--Two hundred (or more) houses, for the -New 
Hucknall Colliery Co., Ltd. Messrs. Vallance & West- 
wick, F.R.I.B.A., architects, White Hart Chambers, 
Mansfield. 

RUTLAND. 

Oukham.—-Printing 

Scott. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Market oe —Proposed Home for Disabled Soldiers 

(£8.000). 
SOMERSET. 

Bridqwater.—Proposed district isolation hospital for 
twelve beds. 

Frome.—Works: 
Sons. 

Glastonbury.—Saw mills: 


Works, High Street, for Mr. W. 


additions for Messrs. J. W. Singer & 


alterations for Messrs. J. Snow 


r 


< . 
Midsomer Norton.--Whrkshop, 
Messrs. Pratten & Co. 
W oRCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminster.—Factory, Green Street, for Messrs. T. & 
A. Naylor. 
TWorcester.-—Proposed factory, Blackpole, for the King's 
Norton Metal Co., Ltd. 
SCOTLAND. 
Coathridqe.—Coats Works: extension for the Scottish 
Iron and Steel Co. 
The Union Tube Works: 
Tube Co, (£1,300). 
Glasgow..—Four hundred workmen's houses at Bellshill, 


Charlton Road, for 


extension for the Scottish 


Cambuslang, Carmyle, and Mossend. 
No. 109 Hydepark Street, for Messrs. Philips & 
Bruce. 


Rope factory, No. 57 Wellshot Road, Shettleton: 
additions for Mr. W. E. N. Blake. 
McLellan Street: additions апа alterations 
Messrs. Butters Brothers & Co. 
Хо 603 South Street, Whiteinch: power-house for 
Messrs. Brve & Olsen, Ltd. 
Works, Dobhie’s Loan: extension for Messrs. Frew 
Brothers & Co. 
Hawick.—-Albert Mills: 
Mactaggart & Co., Ltd. 


for 


additions for Messrs. Elliot, 
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THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY. 


PoruLaR interest in the work of the National Physical 
Laboratory, as reflected in the columns of the daily press, 
is only manifested in something more than usually strik- 
ing. Thus, the appearance of cracks in the buildings of 
the Tower of London is deemed of suflicient interest to 
the general public to justify widespread reference to the 
critical observations thereof commenced in September 
last year by the staff of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Three special micrometers have been made for this pur- 
pose, one measuring the relative movement of the two 
sides of the crack perpendicular to the plane of the wall, 
and the other two the relative movements in the plane 
of the wall, in the horizontal and vertical directions. 

The report of tlie Laboratory for 1915-16 states with 
regard to these observatious:—'' Owing to pressure of 
other work for the Ministry of Munitions, the observa- 
tions have been confined to fortnightly readings of the 
micrometers. The results show perceptible displace- 
ments between successive observations at all the stations, 
but although in some cases there are indications of a 
progressive displacement, in the others the time rate of 
displacement is so irregular, being sometimes positive 
and sometimes negative, that the total displacement over 
the six months during which the cracks have been under 
observation is less than the maximum recorded. At onlv 
one station has the total movement in six months ex- 
ceeded one-hundredth of an inch, so that over the period 
considered no serious disturbances have been detected.” 

The assurance that the movements investigated. do 
nof, at present, indicate serious disturbance is comfort- 
Ing to the public interested in the stability of a national 
monument like the Tower of London. but the observa- 
tion of irregular displacement, sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative, in “settlements” of buildings is 
to ourselves, and no doubt also to manv others of our 
professional readers, no new thing. | 

This phenomenon, in our experience, usually accom- 
panies settlements іп buildings where the foundations 
are not deep and rest upon a soil, such as clay, respon- 
чуе to seasonal variations of moisture and drought. 
Under such conditions cracks, which in our own observa- 
tions have been measurable by quarters rather than 
hundredths of an inch, open in dry weather and close in 
Wet. 

In our experience, the closure is, however, often in- 
complete, and although, as at the Tower, ‘the total 
displacement ’’ "is less than the maximum re- 
corded," still it is permanent and, in a succession of 
Seasons, cumulative. Therefore, in our opinion, these 
movements at the Tower, alternatively positive and 
negative, require further observation to determine 
whether the cumulative effect of flex and reflex mav or 
may not be ultimately serious. 

The report further records that “ At one station near 
the river front there have been movements which suggest 


the existence of an effect due to the rise and the fall of 
the tile.” From our knowledge of riverside conditions 
in building on the banks of the Thames, this is what we 
should expect. The distance to which tidal action 
extends Пот the present water's edge is astonishing to 
those who first make 1ts acquaintance in building opera- 
tions near the river, and we should not be surprised to 
learn that the irregular displacements recorded are 
causally connected with tidal action. We would respect- 
fully suggest that the periods of occurrence of those 
irregular displacements should be compared with the 
corresponding records of tidal flow as well as of rainfall. 

The Report of the National Physical Laboratory for 
the vear 1915-16 contains other matter than the investi- 
gations at the Tower of London which is of interest to 
architecture and the building trade. 

Thus, it has generally been accepted as a maxim in 
building construction. that a roofing material of low 
conductivity of heat would maintain a more equable 
temperature within a building than a material of high 
ecnductivity, and ''in recent years considerable atten- 
tion has been paid by mauufacturers to the development 
of a cheap roofing material which would be free from 
some of the defects inherent in galvanised sheet-iron. ”’ 

The report before us records а test made by Ше 
Laboratory ''in order to obtain numerical data as to 
the amount of radiating surface it would be necessary 
to insta] in a very large factory of which the roof was 
constructed of ' one of the cheap roofing materials 
“ composed of cement, to which fibrous material is 
added to render it less hard and brittle." The report 
says: “ The results obtained were of a wholly unex- 
pected character. The tests showed that the heat loss 
per square foot of ihe composite material was about 
20 per cent. greater than that through galvanised iron. 
The key to the explanation of this apparent anomaly of 
а badlv conducting material transmitting more heat than 
a good conductor was supplied by the previous work on 
the heat loss from surfaces, and it was concluded that 
the explanation lay in the difference of surface emissivity 
of the two materials. The correctness of this view was 
borne out by further experiments.’ 

If the National Physical Laboratory had, during a 
year's work, made no further discoverv of importance to 
architecture and the building trade than this demolition 
of a firmly held illusion, its existence would have been 
justified. We now know that conductivity or non-con- 
ductivity of heat is not the only factor which determines 
whether a particular roofing material will tend to keep 
our buildings warm in winter and cool in summer. | 

In the explanation of the discovery to which we have 
referred, mention was made of the previous work of the 
Laboratory on the heat loss from surfaces. This has been 
continued, as occasion. permitted, during the year with 
special reference to the influence of orientation of the 
emitting surface on the heat loss Бу convection, and the 
results showed the interesting and important fact that 
the convection. loss was markedly dependent on the 
orientation of the surface. Thus we know that the area 
of its surface is not the only consideration affecting the 
value of a heating apparatus, but that its position is 
important. | 

Amongst other investigations of the Laboratorv of 
interest to building have been measurements of the 
insulating properties for heat of bricks of low conduc- 
tivity, and investigations of the thermal conductivity of 
slabs of silicate cotton made up in the form of matting, 
of granulated cork and slab cork, and of other materials 
used for cold-storage work. 

Thermal reaction in the manufacture of Portland 
cement, the efficiency of British-made pyrometer-tubes, 
and the resistance of concrete pipes to external crushing 
forces are other matters, more or less connected with 
building, that have engiged the attention of the staff of 
the Laboratory during Ше past year, во” Ша!, even! at a 
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time when the special requirements of manufactures 
connected with war have occupied a very large proportion 
of the time of Dr. Glazebrook's corps of investigators, 
the National Physical Laboratory has done useful work 
for the burlding trade. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tug appointment of Mr. Charles John Holmes, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallerv, to be Director of the 
National Gallery should satisfy both those who demand 
a painter for the position and those who plead for the 
possessor of expert knowledge, experience, tact, and 
energy. Mr. Holmes is an artist of considerable 
originality ; he has been Slade Professor of Fine Arts at 
Oxford, for several vears he edited or helped to edit the 
“ Burlington Magazine," and since 1909 he has been 
Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery. In his various 
official posts Mr. ITolmes has been most enterprising, and 
above all tactful, which is, however, a quality that must 
be supported by firmness of faith and purpose. A Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery lacking this firmness would be 
ineffectual—indeed, little better than an expensive figure- 
head. The National Gallery is controlled by a body of 
Trustees, who are amateurs in the sense that thev have 
little or no practical knowledge of art, and therefore 
should be guided by the opinions of the Director. But 
it must be assumed that the Director’s guidance has not 
alwavs been accepted in the past. 

Mr. Holmes, however, has the reputation of having 
contracted the habit of having his own way, without ever 
departing from, or perhaps in consequence of, the exer- 
cise of his suave and tactful manner. Не has written 
books on art that are considered standard works and are 
held in high esteem bv students and connoisseurs. His 
monograph on Constable certainly deserves to be so de- 
seribed. His ‘Science of Picture Making "' is one of the 
most illuminating and stimulating essays on esthetics 
published in recent years. 


It appears that the opportunity which the Arts and 
Crafts Society will have in the holding of its exhibition 
this autumn in the galleries of the Roval Academy is to 
be fully exploited. We are told that the exhibition will 
he arranged by a committee of artists. A series of 
interiors will be constructed which can be set up and 


removed without damage. They will be decorated and . 


furnished by different artists, and arranged within them 
will be individual works selected for their fitness to the 
scheme of decoration adopted. 

There will be a large municipal hall, with the side walls 
divided into bays, each bay being decorated by an artist 
or a group of artists working in harmony with an agreed 
scheme. In one gallery an ideal council chamber will 
be set up, and the central octagon will be arranged as 
a serles of apsidal chapels, decorated by individual artists 
or groups of artists. 

Another gallery will be devoted to university or 
educational purposes, and will show the decorative posst- 
bilities of an ordinary lecture-hall or class-room. In the 
entrance will be given a panoramic suggestion for the 
reconstruction of Trafalgar Square. Textiles. metal. 
work, and embroiderv will have special galleries devoted 
to them. The whole exhibition will thus be not merelv 
a selection of individual productions, but an organised 
demonstration of the creative possibilities of British 
craftsmanship, 


Though, like all other centres of advanced education, 
crippled in its quota of students by the demands of the 
war, the School of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool is still able to make a good show in work of its 
principal students on the lines which it has especially 
made its own in recent vears, the development of Archi- 
tecture with a capital A, in the fashion of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It aspires yet again, we understand, to 


place to its credit the English Prix de Rome in Architec- 
ture. 


A lengthy correspondence has taken place between 
Sir William Haldane, W.S., Edinburgh, one of the 
Development Conimnissioners, and Sir Andrew Agnew, 
President of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, 
chiefly ranging around the proposal made bv Ше Com- 
missioners that the landowner should provide the land 
without charging any rent, that the State should do the 
planting, and that 50 or 70 years hence the owner 
should receive a certain share of the profits. It is 
scarcely likely that this proposal would be generally 
accepted, and we understand that substantial agreement 
has now been reached as to the terms which might be 
submitted to the Treasury and the landowners as ап 
optional alternative to the proceeds-sharing scheme: 
approved. 


fhe crass stupidity with which we have allowed 
Germany to monopolise the sources of raw material 
essential to industry is illustrated by the experience of 
the gas-mantle industry. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in Edinburgh, a paper was contributed by 
Mr. 5. J. Johnstone, B.Sc., on the position of Ше: 
British. rare-earth industry, one of the most important 
branches of which is the manufacture of incandescent 
gus-mantles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the most valuable 
deposits of monazite sand so far discovered are in terri- 
tory under British protection—that is, іп Travancore— 
these deposits and Ше gas-mantle industry dependent 
on them were, before the war, virtually under German 
control. The sand was obtained in Travancore at a cost 
of about £4 per ton, and shipped to Germany, for the 
use of the manufacturers of thorium nitrate and incan- 
descent gas-mantles in that country. 

Only a limited quantity of the sand was allowed to 
be sold to gas-mantle manufacturers and others in the 
United. Kingdom, and from them a price of about £36 
per ton was demanded and obtained. 

For most of the mantles made in England, however, 
thorium nitrate made in Germany was used. The only 
other important deposits of monazite sand are in Brazil, 
and these also are controlled by the German thorium 
ring. 

Mr. Johnstone, in his paper, said that the manner 
in which the Germans obtained practical control of the 
Travanecre monazite deposits was most interesting and 
вот бели. А lease for working these deposits was 
granted some years ago by the Travancore Durbar, with 
the approval of the Government of India, to the London 
Cosmopolitan Tin Mining Company, a condition being 
that the concession could be transferred only to a British 
company, Тһе Travancore Minerals Company was 
formed to work the deposits and contracted to sell the 
whole of its output to a German firm. 


Soon after the outbreak of war it was found that the 


whole of the Preference shares and 11,000 of the Ordin- 


агу shares of the Travancore Minerals Company were 


held in trust for the Auer Company, of Berlin. | 

The India Office had now decided that in future all 
the directors of the company working the concession 
must be British-born. German contracts had been can- 


celled, and the company must be ready at all times to 


sell monazite sand direct and at a fair price to British 
firms. 

A second company, Thoriun, Ltd.. had now 
obtained a twenty years? lease to work 150 acres т 
Travancore for monazite sand, and was now exporting 
the sand and manufacturing thorium nitrate from it at 
works in this country. | 

During the past vear а good deal of Travancore 
monazite had been shipped to the United States, and 
many manufacturers of gas-mantles in this country had 
been getting their supplies of thorium nitrate there. 
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At least four of the British makers, however, were 
making thorium nitrate from Travancore sand in quan- 
tities sufficient for their own requirements, and there is 
no reason why British makers should not supply in the 
future a large part of the world’s requirements of 
thorium nitrate from the Travancore monazite, 

Nevertheless, the new British industries might need 
some form of Government assistance, either by tariff or 
otherwise, since the German manufacturers would still be 
able to obtain Brazilian monazite sufficiently rich in 
thorium 10 enable them to compete with the British 
industry. 


In his presidential address to the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society the Dean of 
Wells said it was not for him to make a general dis- 
course on the value of such a society as that, or on the 
history of the society. He thought he had better take 
one small field in which he could work up something 
new, to some extent, dealing with a really great man. 
His subject was ‘‘ Memories of St. Dunstan іп Somer- 
set.” It seemed to him that they did not make enough of 
Dunstan as one of their county 8 glories, yet after 
Alfred no name deserved a higher place in their record 
than the nephew of Athelm, the first Bishop of Wells, 
who became the first reforming abbot of Glastonbury, the 
restorer of monasticism in England, the wise counsellor 
of their Saxon kings Edmund and Edred, who kept their 
‘Court so much in Somerset, and then, as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the leading statesman of the reign of Edgar 
the Peaceable, musician, painter, goldsmith. For 
centuries his fame was obscured by false accusation of 
heartless severity, ignorant monkery, silly superstition, 
until the late Bishop Stubbs finally rescued him from his 
detractors by publishing the earliest records of his life 
and showing him the great Englishman that he truly 
was. That was in 1874, but earlier still, in August, 
1862, at the meeting of their societv, J. R. Green had 
already begun to do him justice in a paner on ''St. 
Dunstan of Glastonbury,” speaking of him as “ the first 
of the great line of ecclesiastical statesmen, counted 
among whom were Lanfranc and Wolsey, and ended in 
Laud." The chronology of his lile had been thrown 
strangelv out of gear, and much still remained to be done 
before his work for religion in England could be duly 
appreciated. He hoped that before long he might be able 
to straighten out some of the chronological complications 
and to settle some important dates. His object on that 
occasion was to awaken a new local interest in their 
Somerset hero by some scraps of neglected information 
showing how and where his fame still lingered in their 
midst before it was blotted out by the great deluge that 
swept over England in the sixteenth centurv. What, 
he asked, could be said of Dunstan's birthplace? 
Through one or both of his parents he was connected 
with the Royal house. There was one village, and only 
one as far as he was aware, in which the claim was made 
by local tradition, and that was Baltonsborough, 31 miles 
south-east of Glastonbury, as the crow flew. An old 
house was pointed out as the place where Dunstan was 
born, but according to some the house stood where the 
church now stands. The church was dedicated to St. 
Dunstan, the only such dedication, he believed, in 
Somerset. —Baltonsborough was the one spot round 
which all the local memories of Dunstan clustered. 
In other parts of Somerset he had been able to note few 
traces of the saint. At Athelnev the monks had a 

hook of the blessed Dunstan.” Of course, hoth Wells 
and Glastonbury did honour to Dunstan, and the Dean 
proceeded to dwell on some customs and associations of 
St. Dunstan with those places. In conclusion, the Dean 
remarked that the trivial reminiscences which he had 
been able to gather would not be collected in vain if they 
helped to recall the greatness of their Somerset saint of 
a thousand vears ago. 


The Rev. J. F. Chanter, of the Church Plate Com- 


mittee, has been visiting parishes in the rural deaneries 


of Holsworthy and Torrington, and he spoke at the 
Devonshire Association meeting of mysterious disappear- 
ances whieh must grieve others beside the antiquary. 
What has happened in the Holsworthy and Torrington 
deaneries is no doubt true of other places. It is а pity 
something cannot be done to prevent pre-Reformation 
relics taking wings and flying to the unknown, as appears 
to have occurred at Milton-Damerel during a vacancy in 
the living. Тһе need of an inventory of the church 
plate of the countv, said Mr. Chanter, became more and 
more apparent. ЈЕ that would act as a check upon 
Church property being spirited away the wonder is it 
has not been done long ago. “Тһе substitution of taste- 
less and valueless modern plate for beautiful and valu- 
able ancient pieces is still verv noticeable,” Mr. Chanter 
observes, and that may explain in some devree losses 
that are very distressing to lovers of the antique. It 
suggests, too, that the unwisdom which prefers “new 
lemps for old "' is not confined to the ** Arabian Nights.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANTOFAGASTA STATION, CHILI. 
We give herewith details of the working drawings we 
llustrated last week of Мг. Arnold Mitchell's design for 
Ше railway station at Antofagasta, Chili. 


DESIGNS FOR SMALL COUNTRY "HOUSES. 
Turse sketch designs were prepared by Messrs. Ernest 
tuntz, Son & Farrow for au estate in Surrey, but their 
realisation has been hindered by the war, 


AN ANTIQUARY’S SURVEY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
AND PART OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By P. H. Dircnriery, M.A., F.S.A. 


Ех m war-time it is part of an editor's duties to set 
out on a voyage of archeological discovery in company 
with the enthusiastic members of his Society, who have 
decreed that, in spite of war's stern alarms, they mean 
to hold an annual Congress, This was the decision of 
the Council of the British Archeological Association, 
Which has just been celebrating its twenty-third Con- 
gress at Southampton. It was only а brief informal 
gathering extending over three days. Many members 
of the Association are engaged in war-work, but thirty- 
five managed to be present, and in some of the excur- 
sions and meetings they were accompanied by members 
of the Hampshire Field Club, the Literary and Philo- 
sophie Society, and the Record Society, which has done 
good work in investigating the documents relating to 
Southampton. At any rate, those who could attend, 
being too young or too old to fight, and the members of 
the gentler sex, felt that in holding the Congress thev 
were distracting their thoughts for a brief space from 
the anxieties of the moment, and were doing no harm 
to anyone. The Congress owes much of its success to 
the President, Mr. Charles Е. Keyser, F.S.A., to Mr. 
Dale, Secretary of the Hants Society, to Mr. Colnutt 
and Dr. Whitehead for their admirable descriptions of 
the treasures of the island, and especially to Mr, A. W. 
Oke, F.S.A., who kindly acted as Congress secretary, 
and upon whom (after the manner of secretaries) the 
burden chiefly fell; — — 

The readers of “ The Architect’? will doubtless 
prefer to have an impression of our visitations rather 
than a detailed account of each day's proceedings or 
references to civic entertainments or philosophical con- 
versaziones. I found that Southampton is an ideal 
place for antiquarian study and architectural research. 
It is usually considered a place of passage rather than 
one to rest in, but it is well worthy of a detailed survey. 
Its long history dating back to Roman times, its situa- 
tion as one of the principal ports on the southern coast 
its important trade, have left their marks, which Tima 
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THE BAR GATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


and modern building operations have failed to obliterate. 
There is an extraordinary amount of Norman architec- 
ture that remains. I was grieved to notice the recent 
destruction by the Corporation of a Norman dwelling 
that stood opposite the so-called “ King John’s Ра]асе, ” 
in order to erect some tats. Norman houses are not so 
common in England that we can afford to lose them. 
The ‘‘ Palace,’’ however, remains, though its connec- 
tion with the worthless monarch is rather remote and 
uncertain, and calls to mind the saying of Voltaire with 
regard to the Holy Roman Empire—viz., that each 
individual portion of the name connotes a distinct and 
separate historical error. It is certainly of Norman 
date, and is in two stages, Mr. Hudson Turner says of 
it: ‘‘ It is nearly perfect, except the roof, and is pro- 
bably one of the oldest houses remaining in England, 
being rather earlier than either the Jew's house in 
Lincoln, or those at Christchurch in Hampshire, 
Boothby Pagnell in Lincolnshire, or Minster in the Isle 
of Thanet, all well-known instances of the domestic 
architecture of England in the twelfth century, while 
the present example may perhaps be safely referred to 
the earlier half of that century.’’ 


The house stands in Blue Anchor Lane, and its 
western wall is behind the wall of the town. This part 
of the town wall was erected after the attack by the 
French in 1337, who wrought much destruction. Stow 
records this visit of our ancient foe, now our firm and 
beloved Ally, in a passage which I should like to quote, 
but space forbids. One of the notable features of the 
walling of the guarding fortifications of Southampton 
is its arcading, which adds much picturesqueness to it. 
This, however, was not added for the sake of beauty, but 
merely for utility, in order to save building material and 
to provide support for the ramparts on the summit of the 
wall. Of the eight gates which formerly guarded the 
entrances to the town, four happily remain, Bar Gate, 
God’s House, or South Castle Gate, West Gate, and the 


| postern called Blue Anchor Gate. It has actually been 


proposed to pull down Bar Gate, the most interesting gate 
of the town, for the sake of widening the roadway. I 
is earnestly hoped that such a piece of vandalism will 


always be steadfastly resisted. If it should be absolutely 


) 


| 
| 


necessary to provide increased space for traffic this could 
be done as at Warwick, by diverting the road on either 


| side. The gate was originally Norman. It was much 
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GOD'8 HOUSE GATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


altered in the fourteenth century. An admirable descrip- 
tion of it is given in the ‘‘ Victoria History of Hamp- 
shire,’’ and need not be here repeated. The room above 
the gateway is the Guildhall, where the gild-merchants 
used to meet, and the rest of this might be occupied with 
а description of its ordinances, of the weapons stored 
there, of the court-leet books, the lions which guard the 
entrance, and which are connected with the romance 
of Bevis of Hampton, the heraldic achievements, paint- 
ings, niches, statues, and watch-bell, which bears the 
date 1605, and the inscription “Іп God is my Бер.” 
It is satisfactory to note that the Corporation has opened 
to view and repaired the west side, having removed a 
public-house which stood against it. 

The West Gate is less ornate, but it served its 
purpose of strong defence by its massive door and two 
portcullises. This gate led to West Quay, the only land- 


ing-place, and through it must have passed companies 


of archere and billmen on their way to Crecy and Agin- 
court, crusaders and pilgrims on their way to the shrines 
of St. Swithin of Winchester or St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. A stairway on the left leads to a building called 
the “ Guard Room,” a fifteenth century timber struc- 
ture, used by the men-at-arms who guarded the walls. 
It has a finely timbered roof and ‘‘ wattle and daub” 
walls on a stone basement. It is built against the town 
wall, but leaving a space for the rampart walk. 

A conspicuous instance of modern vandalism and 
of the evils of ‘‘ restoration ” can be seen in the hospital 
of God’s House, or St. Julian’s Hospital. I will not 
tell its story, save to note that it was founded for poor 
brethren and sisters in the time of Richard I. by Gervase 
de Riche, а burgess and reeve of the town. It was 
amply endowed, and there was a master or warden, 
who seems to have been usually non-resident, and two or 
three priests who said the services in the chapel and 


attended to the spiritual wants of the poor folk. Alms 
were given to pilgrims coming from ‘abroad, and money 
was daily distributed at the gate of the hospital. Part 
of the endowment and the custody of God’s House were 
granted by royal decree to Queen’s Hall (afterwards 
Queen’s College) at Oxford. The old buildings remained 
until 1861. They were in a substantial condition and 
need not have been destroyed. But the decree went 
forth and they were pulled down, and new build- 
ings were erected for the accommodation of four sisters 
and four brothers. The old gateway was renewed, and 
the chapel of St. Julian ‘‘ restored ’’ out of all sem- 
blance of antiquity. It was granted to certain refugee 
Huguenots who came over in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and has since remained the French Protestant 
church of the town. 

The old Wool House is a fourteenth-century building, 
and is reminiscent of the ancient trade of the town, 
when English wool was greatly esteemed by the cloth- 
makers on the Continent. Great stores were collected 
here and then shipped to Flanders, whence it returned in 
the form of cloth. Slowly it dawned upon Englishmen 
that it would be more advantageous to make the cloth in 
England, and English fleeces were kept in this country. 
Formerly the English staple of wool was at Winchester, 
until 1 was removed to Calais. In Porter's Lane is a 
Norman house which by some strange freak has been 
called “ Canute's Palace." Needless to say, it had no 
connection with that monarch, though the tradition that 
it was at Southampton he bade the tide to cease rising is 
believed to be true. 

Southampton seems partial to palaces, and the fine 
mansion commonly called Tudor House is sometimes 
known as “ Henry VIII.'s Palace." It is certainly 
worthy of its designation, and perhaps it is true that he 
brought Anne Boleyn there, and also that Philip II. of 
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THE WEST GATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Spain stayed there before his marriage with Mary Tudor. 
It was built by Henry Hultoft, who had a somewhat 
melancholy career. He was a rich merchant and a friend 
of Thomas Cromwell, who obtained favours for him from 
Henry VIII. Professor Hearnshaw has traced his decline 
and fall, but the story would take too long to tell. The 
building has four projecting gables, and is of two storeys 
with an attic. There is a long row of mullioned windows, 
projecting barge-boards, and upright timbers placed some- 
what close together, a sign of early date in the construc- 
tion of half-timbered houses. 

The value of the journey of the Association to the Isle 
of Wight was greatly enhanced by the presence of Mr. 
Perey C. Stone, whose excellent w ‘ork on the buildings of 
the island is known to all students of architecture. A 
visit was paid to the old decayed borough of Newtown, 
with its tumble-down town hall and grass-grown streets ; 
but this presents no feature of architectural interest, 
though its history as the rottenest of * rotten boroughs ” 
is curious. — Shalfleet possesses, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting church in the island, and here the good work 
of a skilled architect has at last borne good fruit. This 
church has a very ancient tower dating back to the time 
Lefore the Domesday Survey. Its bare walls are 5 feet 
in thickness, but, as Mr. Stone pointed out, thickness is 
no sign of strength. Early builders often scamped their 
work, and the interior core is often absolute rubbish. 
This was notably the case at Peterborough Cathedral, and 
its condition some years ago caused the Dean and 
Chapter much anxiety. At Shalfleet the thirteenth- 
century builders had greatly weakened the tower by cut- 
ting away its eastern face and forming a large arch. In 
early times there had been a settlement, and the western- 
most pier of the nave is considerably out of plumb. 

A quarter of a century ago Mr. Stone had pointed 
out the insecure condition of the tower. Increased 


danger had been caused by the insertion of a door on 
the north for a ringers’ entrance. Some iron tie-rods 
had been put in, which were satisfactory as far as they 
went, but considerable cracks were evident, The tower 
was formerly capped by a cupola, erected in the seven- 
teenth centurv, and this gave place to a spire, which 
has recently been removed. For a long time the tower 
had remained in its unsafe condition, but at last the 
authorities had moved, and Mr. Stone praised very 
highly the work that had been done, upon which the 
masons were still employed, in strengthening the tower, 
which was now quite safe. Graves, he said, drained 
the ground, and he would like to have a law passed that 
no graves should be dug within 10 feet of a church wall. 
In describing the rest of the church Mr. Stone said that 
the nave and north doorw ау were built about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and above the door there is a 
remarkable tympanum in which is a clothed figure 
between two lions, representing Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the prophet standing up with his hands on the 
necks of the beasts, and the tail of each lion is twisted 
round so as to be raised above the body and terminating 
in a large bunch of foliage. This is the only representa- 
tion of the prophet on English tympana, unless that at 
Downe St. Mary is intended to illustrate the same sub- 
ject, though there are several instances on the Scotch 
and Irish crosses. Тһе church was remodelled about 
1275, and the south aisle added as а vicarial church. 
The aisle was lighted by windows with unusual tracery 
of oval shape, somewhat barbaric in design, but good of 
its kind. The chancel was a little later. The church is 
much the same now as it was at the end of the thirteenth 
century, except the roof and the rather hideous north 
wall, from which in recent times the plaster had been 
cut off. About twenty-five years ago architects had the 


| idea that plaster was a modern thing, and ought to be 
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THE TOWN WALL, SOUTHAMPTON. 


done away with. This Mr. Stone thought was a great 
mistake. Тһе east window of the aisle is modern. 
There is a thirteenth-century piscina, and outside are 
two tlirteenth-century grave slabs which have been 
much injured by exposure to the weather, and ought to 
be brought into the church. Тһе old Jacobean Com- 
munion-table had been converted into а  reredos 
designed by Mr. Stone. The floor of the church sloped 
down to the east end without a step—probably a unique 
arrangement. The bells of the thirteenth century had 
been sold, and are now at Thorby Church; but there 
were two of early nineteenth-century work, one dated 
1807, and the other of the vear of the Battle of Water- 
loo—1815. The church plate belonged to the sixteenth 
century. Тһе rector exhibited a remarkable watch 
given by Charles ІГ. to Captain Nicholas Tettersell in 


gratitude for helping him to escape from England and | 


conveying him to France after his remarkable escape 
from the Battle of Worcester, The present writer, in 
the absence of the President, thanked Mr. Percy Stone 
for his illuminating address, and congratulated the 
rector and churchwardens on their work in making their 
ehurch secure. | 

I should like to describe our visit. to Yarmouth, and 
the very interesting hall and chapel of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ав Swainsbone Manor, and the 
churches of Southampton and Netley Abbey, but I have 
already exceeded the space allotted to me, and I imagine 
that the readers of ‘‘ The Architect '' would prefer to 
. study a lengthy description of a few of the best examples 
that were visited rather than a brief notice of many 
buildings. Congress excursions only whet the appetite 
for more, and some of us would enjoy to traverse all 
the ground again and have time to examine the details 
more particularly. We shall, however, retain many 
pleasant recollections of our visit to Southampton and 
the Island, and grateful thoughts of all those who helped 
to make the Congress зо successful. 


x 


|- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Architectural Association School of Architecture 
completed its session on Friday last, the 21st inst., 
When the awards for the year were announced and the 
prizes distributed. Owing to the general condition of 
affairs at the present time, the proceedings were quite 


‘informal, and were held in the school studio, in which 


were exhibited the drawings executed by the students 
during the past year. 

The President, Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, in distri- 
buting the prizes, said that his first impression on seeing . 
the exhibition of work was that it was an excellent one, 
and after going thoroughly through the drawings’ that 
impression was more than confirmed. He thought he 
could justly sav, without taking into consideration the 
difficult times in which we live, that the drawings 
exhibited were well up to the high standard which we 


all expect to find in Architectural Association students’ 


work. 

He knew the students had worked under very adverse 
conditions, disturbed by the upheaval caused by the 
change of premises, and thought he ought to thank them 
for the loval way in which they had supported the 
Council in this difficult operation, and he did this 
heartily, because without their assistance so cheerfully 
given the problems the Architectural Association had to 
contend with would have been far more difficult. 

Tt was not surprising to find that there were no 
students in the’ first-year course. All those who had 
intended joining the school had gone into the Army 
instead, where we would all like to be if we were able. - 
Three students who were in the first year at the begin- 
ning of the session have been moved up into the second 
year, and this promotion was fully justified in their work. 
` The School of Design, although only in the first year 
of its life, could be voted a very great success. Ая 
all the students knew, the subjects are set there first 
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of all as a twelve hours’ esquisse, which must not be 
departed from in principle. The idea of this is to instil 
quck working and a rapid grasp of essentials of the 
subject. The schemes were afterwards developed with 
the assistance of the reference library, the constant 
use of which is very gratifying and fullv justifies the 
kindness of donors such as the late Mr. Florence, who 
left the whole of his valuable library to the Association 
This School of Design was quite in its early stages, but 
its prospects were extremely favourable, and he believed 
that the work which it will accomplish will be better 
than anything that has yet been done by students ‘п 
England. 

He was sure the students would all be the first to 
admit the great debt they owed to their brilliant head- 
master, Mr. Atkinson, for all he had done in the school, 
and for his untiring energy and enthusiasm; and Mr 
Atkinson, in turn, would be the first to acknowiedze 
the value of the able assistance given him by Mr. Buck- 
nell and Mr. Lowry. 

He hoped it would not be long before their labeurs 
would have a much wider scope in new premises. Не 
was sorry he was unable at the moment to tell ет 
that a future home for the Association had been se- 
cured, but he did not think it would be many months 
before he would be able to make a more definite announce- 
ment with regard to this. 

They must have a home worthy of the Assoc'ation 
and its schools, and their idea was that it should be a 
centre of young architectural life and kindred arts fcr not 
only London, but the whole Empire. They wanted it 
to be a great force in anything appertaining ‘о their 
art, and were sure that this would be accomplished. 

Many activities would be possible in a new busd- 
ing. Тһе school could be developed on even nire in- 
fluential lines than in the past. They hoped to institute 
a fourth-year course, which would have for its main idea 
the study of architecture in conjunction with town plan- 
ning. They would like to have a permanent life class, 
with models practically always sitting, and to institute 
many other schemes; and, apart from this, they must 
have a building for the purely social side of the profes- 
sion, which would have that '' club ”atmosphere which 
would attract their professional brethren and those en- 
gaged in the allied arts to look upon it as a rendezvous 
of all thcse who were interested in architecture and its 
ае | arts. 

To come to Ше business which brought them there that 
afternoon, the announcement of the awards for the session 
and distribution of prizes, he said it had been a work of 
great pleasure examining the drawings, and in weighing 
and balancing the value of the designs produced and 
noting the advance made. Of course everyone could not 
have prizes, but it did not follow that everyone had not 
done good work. 

Mr. Mackenzie then awarded the following prizes :— 

First-year Prize.—Books, Jean Godwin. 

Second Year.—First prize, £10 10s. books, W. 
ВоПапзее ; second prize, £5 5s. books, V. J. Wonning; 
third prize, books, K. 5. Meager; prize for general im- 
provement, F. А. McEvoy. 

Third Year.—Studentship, value 25 guineas, W. E. 
de Souza; recommended for Jarvis scholarship, value 
£40, W. Р. Wigglesworth. 

School of Design.—Andrew Oliver prize, value £5 5s., 
F. P. M. Woodhouse; second prize, value £2 2s., C. J. 
Brandon. 

Cerlificales for Associalion's Two-years' Course.— 
H. E. Mills, K. S. Meager, W. Bollansee, F. A. 
McEvoy, V. J. Wonning. = 

In conclusion, Mr. Mackenzie said he wished again to 
congratulate the masters and students for the excellent 
results of their labours. He thought the Association had 
good reason to be proud, in the first place, of the members 
and students who are serving their country, and in the 
second of those who have ‘‘ carried on '' so well at home. 
To those leaving the school he would sav, always remem- 
ber the value of hard work. No good architecture is 


produced easilv, and having started on an architectural 
career with the excellent foundation which so few of their 
elder brethren had the advantage of, they should remem- 
ber that this was only the beginning and that there is 
alwavs more to be learnt by criticism and example. 
Theirs was a progressive art, and they were all students 
until they ceased to practise. 

М”. Robert Atkinson, headmaster, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mackenzie, which was enthusiastically 
carried | 


WARGRAVE CHURCH. 


Ir will be remembered that this church was burnt on 
June 1, 1914. The fire was the work of incendiaries. 
As the church had been very badly restored, there was 
very little of interest before the fire except an old Norman 
doorway in the north wall of the nave, which was fortu- 
nately uninjured. А fine Jacobean pulpit was destroyed. 

The restoration of the church was placed in the hands 
of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan 
architect for Oxford, and the reconsecration took place 
on Saturday, July 22. 

It is strange that although everything inside Ше 
church was destroved, vet the fire was the indirect cause 
of opening пр features of great architectural and archaeo- 
logical interest, of which no one living had any previous 
knowledge. Indeed, these discoveries add a new page 
to the history of Wargrave. They are as follows :一 

1. From the rough chalk rubble and flint-coursed work 
found beneath a thick coaung of plaster on the lower part 
of the north and south tower walls it seems quite evident 
that these walls were part of a very early, probably 
eleventh-century tower, which was placed at the west 
end of the church of that period. 

2. The circular-headed arches with plain square soffit, 
and rubble piers with chamfered quoins and impost.— 
These apparently formed the northern arcade of a church 
of the same date as the original tower. The external 
Norman archway, which was fortunately uninjured by the 
fire, was evidently built into this earlier arcade at a later 
date—viz. about 1160 to 1180. Remnants of a thirteenth- 
century doorway were found in the walling that filled one 
of the other original archways, but as the wall was in 
а very weak and cracked condition this remnant had to be 
built in. 

Former restorations had evidently obliterated any 
other remains of a southern wall or arcade of the same 
date, and considering that in two previous restorations 
window openings of various sizes had been cut right 
through the old arcade, it is fortunate that sufficient stone 
was left to indicate its original position. 

The brick casing of the tower has the appearance of 
being carried out at two different periods, judging from 
the size of the bricks and general character of the work, 
but no records have been found to show when the casing 
was put in hand, although it is known that four of the 
bells were cast in 1668. 

9. In the north walls of the north transept or chantry, 
better known as the Bear Place Pew, an aumbrey or 
Sacrament hatch was found beneath the plaster.—This 
is especially interesting from the fact that it contains 4 
thick oak shelf with a small hand hole at the top closed 
by a sliding shutter. The space above the shelf was 
probably hidden from the front so that anything pushed 
up from below could not be seen. 

4. А circular sinking with an early coloured cross and 
border painted on a plaster ground. 

5. A small early Norman circular carved head.—The 
exact form of the original church can at the best be а 
matter of surmise, but it seems that there was a north 
aisle and that the tower stood centrally west of the nave. 
Suffice it to say that in the present restoration the archi- 
tect has most carefully preserved these very interesting 
features, almost exactly as they were. With the excep- 
tion of the lower portion of the north wall of the nave 
and the north transept, the whole of the remaining por- 
tion of the church has been rebuilt upon the same general 
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foundation lines as the former church, with the addition 
of an increased sized chancel, south aisle chapel, new 
vestries, organ chamber, and north and south open-timber 
porches Externally, looking from the south-east, the 
church has much the same general appearance as in the 
past. | 
It was not unnaturally the wish of the Committee 
that this should be so, but as the greater part of the 
church had of necessity to be rebuilt, it was felt that 
the inconvenience of the cramped chancel vestries on the 
previously restored lines should not be resorted to merelv 
for the sake of sentiment, and it was therefore decided 
to increase the length and width of the chancel, the 
former by extending the sanctuary wall eastward, and 
the latter by opening up arches on either side, so that 
the back choir seat could be under each arch. The arch 
on the north side opens into the new organ chamber, 
whence extend good-sized clergy and choir vestries, 
underneath which is the blowing and heating chamher. 
That on the south side opens into a chapel formed by 
the extension of the south aisle eastwards, thus bringing 
the Rhodes monument within the church. "These: 
together with the north and south porches and new 
buttresses, form the onlv actual additions that extend 
beyond the existing foundations. 

Externally the walls are faced with flint, and all the 
dressed stone is Portland. The brick-facing of the tower 
has been repaired with similar narrow bricks and care- 
fullv pointed, and the design of the original windows 
and louvres reproduced in Portland stone. The parapets 
and pinnacles had to be renewed. MS 

Internally the contrast between the new and old 
1. Is somewhat more marked in effect. In the 
е ы as only three windows are 
replaced а small t В کن‎ к; 22. 
کہ‎ 2. uc ig | 2. at the west end of 
through which the сте | foliac 4. м. 
ы. > b опаде of the surrounding trees 
ilie ecd 4. | В а quiet and pleasant effect, that 
аи oe glass Ms seldom, if ever, less felt. 
ra e к I S n | rough the generosity of Mr. 
| 5 us . S a | glass, by Messrs. James Powell 

x ра | s no glare looking eastward. 

E На are plastered, with chalk stones of the 
work showing through, the columns and dres3- 
па вепегаПу being in Corsham Down stone. Tho 
1. the roofs are carried out in English oak, those 
° nave and the aisle being of open timber cor- 
struction, with tie beams and carved hammer heains 
The chancel roof is of barrel form, with horizontal 
and vertical ribs and carved bosses at the intersec*ions. 
. The nave is 69 feet 6 inches in length bv 25 fect 
wide, the chancel 38 feet long by 19 feet wide. The 
accommodation, with extra seats, is for about 450 adults. 


Elaborately carved paneling surrounds the lower 
part of the sanctuary walls, into which are inserted 
shields bearing various emblems. The paving is cf 
rich varied coloured marbles, the steps being carried out 
in white Sicilian marble. Altar, altar rails, credence 
table, and carved oak choir stalls, with richly traceried 
north and south screen at the back, carried out ‘п late 
transitional fourteenth century Gothic character, all 
tend to render the eastern portion of the church very 
beautiful in effect. Having in view that the pulpit of 
the destroved church was of Jacobean style, the architect 
has designed a pulpit (presented bv Mrs. Oliver Young) 
In this style, and the seating throughout the church is 
In character with the same. 20 

The old Perpendicular font, which was for many 
Years in disuse, is now occupying its proper place in 
the baptistery, which has been formed under the tower. 
This baptisterv is panelled in oak. А portion of some 
old ironwork, from which was originally suspended a fine 
Dutch brass candelabra (destroyed), has been restored and 
retained for use to suspend a cover for the font. The 
design for this is hanging in the church. A very fine 
peal of eight bells has been hung in the restored tower 
by Messrs, Myers & Stainbank, and а new clock has 
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been given, the work of Messrs. Gillett & Johnston. 
The old figure face has been used again. 

The work has been successfully carried out by 
Messrs. Walden & Cox, builders, of Henley, and the 
whole of the oak seating and panelling was also executed 
by them. Messrs. Kinnell were the contractors for the 
heating, and Messrs. Waring & Withers for the electric 
lighting of the church. 


WAR DESTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 

THE report made by M. Malvy, Ministre de l'Intérieur, 
and just published, on the destruction of buildings in 
104 communes in France, caused by tne events of war, 
is interesting as showing the extent of damage caused 
by modern warfare to a portion only of the invaded 
country which has suffered from the disastrous effects of 
artillery, And when it is considered that this report 
does not include 2,554 communes still occupied by the 
enemy, of which 247 have, owing to their close proxi- 
mity to the Front, been evacuated of all civil population, 
the damage which will probably result from the Allied 
offensive and the retreat of the enemy forces to these 
remaining communes, can be imagined. 

The investigation has been made in such a manner 
as to allow the preparation of a report on the general 
state of the destruction caused to private houses and 
buildings, as well as to public buildings, works, and 
industrial buildings, 

The departments comprised in the report are the 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Oise, Seine-et-Marne, 
Aisne, Marne, Aube, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and 
the Vosges. 

The rumber of communes which have suffered by 
the war as regards the destruction of buildings is in the 
above departments 754, divided up as follows: Nord, 
93; Pas-de-Calais, 71; Somme, 34; Oise, 59; Seine-et- 
Marne, 35; Aisne, 51; Marne. 258: Aube, 2: Meuse, 
50; Meurthe-et-Moselle, 109; Vosges, 53. 

The larger proportion of these communes is agricul- 
tural in character. The number of those in which the 
proportion of agricultural buildings destroyed, compared 
with. the total of buildings destroyed, exceeds 50 per 
cent., 15 299, or 40 per cent. 

As regards the 754 communes in which the buildings 
have heen totally or partially destroyed, the number of 
buildings which have suffered by the war is 42,263, of 
which 16,669 are completely destroved and 25,594 
partially only. 

Among the departments which have most suffered 
may be mentioned: the Marne, with a total of 15,106 
houses destroved, of which number 3,500 completely ; 
the Pas-de-Calais, with a total of 13,450 houses destroyed, 
of which 6,660 entirely; the Meurthe-et-Moselle, with 
4,930 houses destroyed, of which 1,690 entirely. 

The proportion of the total of buildings destroyed com- 
pared with the total of the buildings in the communes 
exceeds 50 per cent. for 148 communes. It attains and 
exceeds 80 per cent. in 74 communes, and is less than 
50 per cent. in 607 communes, of which about 956 show 
a destruction of about 3 per cent. only. 

The report also gives the proportion of buildings 
devoted to publie services which have been destroyed, as 
well as works and industrial buildings. The information 


А . 7 
given respecting the above may be summed up as follows: 


Public buildings suffered destruction in 428 communes, 
and 221 town halls, 379 communal schools, 331 churches, 
308 various public buildings, and 60 public works of art. 
suffered total or partial destruction. 

Amongst the buildings destroyed or partially damaged, 
56 have beer notified by the Prefets as being classed in 
the list of monuments historiques, or historical buildings. 
In the first rank of these are the Hótel de Ville and the. 
Archives of Arras, the Cathedral, the Archbishop's. 
Palace, the Church of St. Remy, and Ше Ное! de Ville 


de Reims, &c. 
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As regards manufacturing works and industrial build- 
ings the number destroyed is 330. These establishments 
occupied and provided for about 58,000 workers with 
their families. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Bzronk the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Pick- 
ford, and Lord Justice Warrington, їп the Court. of 
Appeal, on July 20, Messrs. George Trollope & Sons, 
builders, appealed from an award of the Judge of the 
City of London Court, sitting as arbitrator under Ше 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, in favour of a 
шап named Cox, who was emploved by them as a 
scaffolder. The case raised ап important question as to 
the computation of earnings. 

Mr. Ellis Hill was counsel for the appellants, while 
Мт. Rigby Smith, K.C., M.P.. and Mr, E. Е. Lever 
represented respondent, 

It appeared that Cox, who was receiving а wage of 
854. an hour, met with an accident by which he was 
incapacitated. Пе had been emploved by the respon- 
dents for seven weeks during the winter, and his average 
weekly earnings during that period amounted to 
£l 7s. Mid. There was evidence that scaffolders were 
normally employed for short spells by varving 
employers, but that there was generally enough work to 
keep them continuously emploved оп different jobs. 
The average earnings of a scaffolder in the locality were 
£1 15s. 934. per week, as longer hours were worked т 
summer than in winter, The Judge of the Citv of 
London Court held that it was impracticable to compute 
fauly the rate of remuneration of the workman Бу refer- 
ence to his earnings during the seven weeks, having 
regard to the fact that the average during one vear was 
the dominant principle to be ‘applied, and that the 
average earnings varied in the summer and winter. He 
therefore awarded 17s, 114, а week compensation, being 
90 рег cent. of the average weekly earnings of a man of 
the same grade in the ваше district, Against the award 
Messrs. Trollope & Sons now appealed. 

On behalf of the appellants, it was submitted that 
as the workman had been engaged in the same work 
with them for seven weeks, all that had to be done to 
ascertain his average weekly earnings under Schedule I., 
paragraph 1 (b) of the Act was to add up the wages 
received by Ше man during the seven weeks and divide 
by the number of weeks. The paragraph in question 
contained the following:— 

'* Where total or partial incapacity for work results 
from the injury, a weekly payment during the incapacity 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of lis average weekly earn- 
ings during the previous twelve months, if he has been 
so long employed, but if not, then for any less period 
during which he has been in the employment of the 
same emplover.' 

Appellants contended that it was only when it was 
impracticable to do this that the Court could go outside 
those provisions and have resort to another paragraph In 
the Act (Sehedule I., par. 2 (a)) which is in the follow- 
ing words :一 

** For Ше purposes of the provisions of this schedule 
relating to ‘earnings’ and ‘ average weekly earnings ' 
of a workman, the following rules shall be chserved : 
(a) Average weekly earnings shall be computed in such 
manner as is best calculated to give the rate per week 
at which the workman was being remunerated. Pro- 
vided «iat where by reason of the shortness of the time 
during which the workman has been in the employment 
of his employer, or the casual nature of the employ- 
ment, or the terms of the employment, it is impracticable 
at the date of the accident to compute the rate of 
remuneration, regard mav be had to the average weekly 
amount which, during the twelve months previous to 
the accident, was being earned bv a person in the same 
grade emploved at the same work by the same emplover 
ог if there is no such person so employed by a person 
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in the same grade employed in the same class of employ- 
ment, and in the same district. ” 

The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, said 
these two paragraphs, although difficult to construe, had 
been construed by the Court? during a number of years, 
and it was not open to the Court to depart from the 
construction. If the Act had stopped with the first quoted 
paragraph, it would have been a short answer in favour 
of the emplovers to say that the workman had worked 
for seven weeks, and that this Was sufficient to admit of 
а computation of his average weekly earnings. But the 
other paragraph, which gave a definition of '* earnings `' 
and °“ average weekly earnings,” and stated the rules to 
be observed in ascertaining them, had laid down the 
dominant principle to be observed in the words: 
'" average weekly earnings shall be computed in such 
manner as is best calculated to give the rate per week 


at which the workman was being remunerated.” That 
(said his Lordship) could not mean that the Court was 
to work out mathematically а simple average. The 


mathematical computation was al] that had to be made 
in the case of employment extending over twelve months, 
but when it came short of that the Court was told to com- 
pute the average Weekly earnings in such manner as was 
' best calculated to give the rate per week at which the 
workman was being remunerated.” Again, whose ашу 
was it to say w hether it was impracticable to compute 
the compensation? That was a matter for the County 
Court Judge, and, if he had not misdirected himself, 
this Court could not interfere. In this case there had 
been no error in law such as entitled them to interfere. 
Iis Lordship had not thought it necessary to base his 
judgment on the point relied on by the learned judge in 
the Court below—namelv. that the period of twelve 
months was the dominant period. Не did not decide 
that it was not. but he preferred to base his judgment 
on a different ground, and in his view the appeal must 
be dismissed. 
Lords Justices Pickford and Warrington expressed 
agreement, and the appeal was dismissed with costs. 


THE OPEN SPACES OF LONDON—PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE.* 


By Lawrence Сновв. 
(Continued from last week.) 


THE general results of the movement for preserving 
London commons are remarkable. There were in 1865 
some 16,390 acres of commen land within the Metro- 
politan Police District. Much of this had been illegally 
enclosed, and the manorial lords claimed the right to 
enclose the whole without regard to the wishes of the 
community. Thanks to the crusade inaugurated by Ше 
Commons' Preservation Society, practically all enclosures 
were thrown out, and I estimate that less than 900 acres 
have become private property. Of the amount remain- 
ing, about 14,000 acres have been definitely secured by | 
the suits to which I have referred, or have been pur- 
chased or regulated as public open spaces. About 2,300 
acres remain to be dealt with in a similar way. 

It is interesting, too, to note that the despairing cry 
of the villager of old has aroused the public conscience. 
It was formerly said with truth that 


We punish swift the man or woman 

Who steals the Goose from off the Common, 
But let the greater Villain loose 

Who steals the Common from the Goose. 


Now the land grabber is rightly appraised and generally 
penalised, for the villager may look for justice and for 
the whole-hearted support of men and women who realise 
that, even if it never grows an ear cf corn, a common IS 
a national asset which should be defended against aggres- 
sion. 


* A lantern lecture delivered before the London Society in the 
Hall of the Roval Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Side by side with the movement for the protection 
of commons there has developed a growing appreciation 
for parks, playgrounds, and ornamental gardens, and 
our civic possessions of this kind have multiplied during 
the last thirty years. . 

In the majority of cases these open spaces have 
been saved by means of purchase schemes formulated 
by local committees under the guidance of the open 
spaces societies—the Commons and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society, the Kyrle Society, and the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association. 

In all attempts of this kind, however, owing to our 
haphazard methods of meeting emergencies when they 
arise, instead of anticipating them by intelligent steps 
taken in advance, the public are at a great disadvantage. 

What often happens is this. The news leaks out 
that an old mansion with meadows and hoary trees has 
fallen into the hands of a speculative builder, or of a 
stranger inspired by no local traditions, but who frankly 
announces that he intends to make the utmost profit 
out of his bargain. Letters of protest appear in the 
local papers, and if successful in arousing alarm or 
enthusiasm, a group of citizens determines to attempt 
to save the land for recreation and pleasure. A com- 
mittee is appointed and an effort is made to secure 
reasonable terms of purchase. Too frequently the new 
owner is found a veritable Shylock. Не looks upon the 
publie as a goose which will ever lay golden eggs, and 
the price he asks is prohibitive. If, however, terms can 
be arranged, the next step is to secure contributions 
Рош open space enthusiasts and societies, and from 
residents in the neighbourhood. Then the Borough 
Council is approached for aid, and finally, and after half 
the purchase money has been secured, a deputation waits 
upon the Parks Committee of the T.ondon County 
Council. It always meets with a sympathetic reception, 
and when the valuers of the Council report favourably 
upon the price of the land and a good case сап Бе 
made out, the help of the County Council in acquiring 
the land and in laying out and maintaining it can be 
anticipated, 

It is no less than is due to say that most Borough 
Councils and the London County Council have mani- 
fested a notable and praiseworthy desire to aid private 
enterprise in securing open spaces, and in some cases 
the County Authority have provided the whole of the 
purchase money. They have earned and every day 
receive the thanks and blessings of tens of thousands 
of people, young and old, for their policy, for without 
its parks London would indeed be a dreary wilderness. 

It sometimes happens that public-spirited citizens, 
like Sir Sydney Waterlow, provide open spaces. In 
other cases great landowners like the Crown, or Есс!е- 
siastical Commissioners, or the Trustees of Dulwich 
College have done so too. And it is wise policy for any 
large landowner to set aside part of his estate for the 
recreation of future residents. It adds at once to the 
value of his remaining property, for the principle of 
betterment applies with peculiar force to land adjoining 
areas Which can never be built upon. Dulwich Park 
13 а case in point. It is a space of rare heauty which 
is gradually being hemmed in by houses, the occupiers 
of which would probably never have come to the neigh- 
bourhood had it not been for the Park. 

One point of vital importance to be borne in mind 
is that once a piece of land has been acquired at public 
expense and dedicated as an open space it should be 
sacred from interference. Хо great rcads should be 
driven through it, such as the recentlv-projected arterial 
roads, which, if persisted in, would have greatly marred 
the beauty and utilitv of Epping Forest. Nothing should 
be done to disturb the public confidence in its cherished 
belief that an open space is an inviolable possession. 

Small plavgrounds, as, for instance, that of Spa 
Fields, Clerkenwell, for the use of children have been 
wonderful successes, and it is a jov and inspiration to 


see the pleasure they afford. So, too, have been the 
disused burial-grounds. The possibility of turning such 
spots into gardens was first foreseen by the incumbent 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, and was taken up with 
enthusiasm by the Kyrle Society, which has done so 
much to brighten the lives of the poor. The Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, founded Бу the Earl of 
Meath in 1882, has made this work peculiarly its own, 
and has been able with general approval and marked 
success to transform many sadly-neglected churchyards 
into blossoming gardens. St. Botolph, Aldgate, is one 
of these, Stepney churchyard another, and the seats pro- 
vided by the Association in this and other open spaces 
are а boon to the weary City workers. The graveyard 
attached to Guy's Hospital was a rubbish heap before 
it was transformed Бу the Association, and Stepney 
churchyard affords ап apt illustration of the utility of 
this type of open space. Тһе Association, too, has 
equipped many children's playgrounds with simple 
gymnastic apparatus, and Lord Meath is to be warmly 
congratulated upon the results of his work. 


(To be concluded.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

erpressed by Correspondents. | 
The Channel Tunnel Problem. 

NIR, 一 An article in the ‘ Daily Mail " of a few ауз 
ago, entitled “Тһе Channel Tunnel Problem, ” brought to 
my mind considerations which although perhaps a little 
far-fetched, yet in the main are true and worthy of 
attention. 

The problem was really divided into three. Firstly, 
that of overcoming the difficulties to be encountered in 
the construction of the tunnel; secondly, the financial 
problem, and, thirdly, the problem of the usefulness or 
the danger of the tunnel in case of war. The first two 
problems appear to have been theoretically solved in a 
satisfactory manner; the third still remained a matter 
for doubt and discussion. 

I put the above in the past tense, for it seems to 
me more than evident that the three old problems have 
become entirely new ones to-day. The engineers who 
drew up the scheme of construction some vears ago. 
in peace time, and who designed and calculated then for 
the transport of peaceful citizens between England and 
France, for the rapid transport of light or perishable 
goods, and perhaps for the possible transport of a small 
army of soldiers, those we had promised to France in 
case of war, had little idea at that time of the extra- 
ordinary development which a few years would bring 
about in the methods and machinery of modern warfare, 
and the proper necessities to meet such warfare. 
The financier looked at the matter in the way of the 
return he would receive for his investments from the 
passenger and goods traffic after a certain number of 
years. The military authorities chiefly considered the 
danger such a tunnel might be to England in the case of 
a European war, and hardly realised then what such a 
conflagration as is now raging would mean. 

But now all these considerations are very much 
changed. The engineers will have to put aside the old 
designs and keep them as a souvenir of pre-war days, 
and now proceed anew on quite fresh lines, discarding 
the old ideas born of peace time, and basing the new 
scheme and designs on the problems to be very carefully 
considered of the probabilities of the further progress of 
the science of warfare both on land and undersea during 
the coming vears. The financier will have to consider 
whether his mcney will be returned to him with profit 
as he expected it would in the case of the old peace- 
time scheme, or whether the rapid progress of science 
in the development of air and sea machines will not, 
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ша few years, proclaim the tunnel as “ vieux Jeu," 
useless for super-modern necessities, and useful for war 
purposes onlv. a tunnel to be scrapped under the bed 
of the cld Channel, or perhaps in peace times to be 
used by those who would prefer a walkiug trip to the 
Continent to the new Air Service or Under-sea Service 
of some few years to come. The military authorities 
will want to know whether the tunnel as now designed 
will be sufficiently protected against the attack of some 
new scientilic weapon, or of any use in transporting 


from one side to the other the probably more enormous 


artillery of the future, and possibly some more bulky 
kind of weapon for land, air, or under-sea. In any 
case the matter should be very carefully thought out 
anew, and every possibility of the early future taken 
into account. The scheme should now be studied on an 
entirely military basis, carefully considered and designed 
in a manner which will provide for all the exigencies 
of the future war, for possible additions and modifica- 
tions, for under-sea inlets and outlets, for the possibility 
of filling one of the tunnels with water if useful for 
the secret passing of submarines, &c. In ordinare 
` peace times the war-designed tunnel would be employed 
for the usual traffic. 

But, after all, does it not really seem that since 
the war the scheme which was thought so wonderful 
is alreadv a little old-fashioned and almost behind the 
times, when perhaps in a very few years we shall have 
@ channel submarine service, an underwater railway 
or ferry, with the probability of a competing aerial cross- 
channel service: at reduced rates ?— Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR Vyk-PARMINTER, Architect, Paris. 


Aberdeen versus Foreign Granite. 
SIR,—I do not want unnecessarily to prolong this 


correspondence, but I submit that you are not entitled 


to say that I give only '' part of the truth." My con- 
tention, for all practical purposes, is correct. 

I have to-day examined the price lists of all the 
foreign granites (not the Norwegian granites only) usually 
Sold in Aberdeen, and I find that with two exceptions 
the foreign granites are dearer than the native stones, 
In Many cases enormously dearer.. 

The two exceptions I submit prove my rule. They 
are :一 

(a) A grey granite which cannot be used for polished 
work owing to blemishes, varying colour, &c. 

(b) A grey granite the supply of which, even before 
the war, was so precarious and scanty that it was quite 
unsafe ever to undertake an order for it.—Yours, &c., 

| MERCHANT. 

July 20, 1916. 

[We are glad that “* Merchant ， now recognises that 
we do know something about the granite business, The 
number of foreign granites that are dearer than the 
native stones is, of course, immaterial to the fact that 
cheap foreign granite does compete with Aberdeen 
granite. Similarly, in the timber market there are a 
large number of foreign ornamental woods that are 
dearer than British fir, but that has not prevented 
foreign timber from killing British forestry as a com- 
mercial venture until the present crisis.—Ep. ] 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
| ` AND SUBURBS. 
А LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. | 


BuckINGHAMSHIRE, | 
Lane End.—Workshop and store, for Messrs. В. Smith 
& Co. Mr. A. W. Nash (of High Wycombe), archi- 
tect, 
Marlow-on-Thames.—House: additions for Mr. A. L. 
Baldrey. Mr. A. Winter Rose, architect, 15 Great 


George Street, London, S. W. 


Wendover.—Cottage for Mr. А. A. Hudson. 
DERBY SHIKE. 
Mat!ock. —Two houses, Lumsdale. Mr. J. W. 
goose, builder,, Rutland Street, Matlock. 
DEVON. 
Lorquay.—The “Grand” Hotel: additions and altera- 
tions. Mr. F. C. R. Johnson, architect, 8 Cary Parade. 
DuRHau. 
Jarrow-on-T yne.—-P remises, 
for Mr. J. Barrow. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Letchworth.—Foundry, Dunham’s Lane: 
Messrs. Kryn & Lahy, Ltd. 
Petrol store, Baldock Road, for the First Garden 
City, Ltd. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Fle*ton.—Four villas, St. Margaret's Road, for Мг. W. 
Brummett (of Woodston). 
KENT. 
Chatham.—Bungalow, Maidstone Road, for Mr. Osman. 
No. 85 Dale Street: part re-building for Mr. Е. 
Robson. 
Houses, Rook Road, for Mr. E. G. Higgins and Mr. 
W. Н. Buttonshaw. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Irlam.—Proposed С.М. church and school. 
Manchester,—Police Station, Goulden Street: garage. 
Mr. H. Price, A.R.I.B.A., City architect, Town Hall. 
Messrs. Burgess & Galt, contractors, Upton Street, Ard- 
wick. 
Morecambe.—Proposed 
Estate. 
Oldham.—-Proposed (memorial) church of SS. Matthew 
and Aidan, Roundthorn Road. 
Ramsbottom.—Paper Mill, Stubbins : 
Messrs. Crompton & Bros, Ltd. 
SOMERSET. 
Yeoril.—-Boiler house, 
Ewens & Robbins. 
" Three Choughs " hotel: alterations to stables, for 
Woborne's Alinshouses Memorial Trustees. 
SURREY. 
Barnes.—No. 217 Upper Richmond Road: alterations 
for Mr. C. E. Belville. 
Warehouse, Lonsdale Road. Mr. E. T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 54 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 
Beddirgton.—Kennels, Beddington Lane, for Messrs. 
Spratts, Ltd. 
Farnham.—Proposed Parsonage, Badshot Lea. 
SUSSEX. 
Hore.—No. 13 Seafield Road: conversion into maison- 
ettes, for Mrs. D. Williams. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
. Foleshill.—St. Paul's Mission church, Holbrooks. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bradford.—The Cartwright Memorial Hall: alterations 
for the Corporation. 
Gildersome.—Mill, for Messrs. A. & A. Brooke. 
Grimethorpe.—Twenty-four houses for the Holroyd Coal 
Company, Ltd. | 
Linthwaite..—Two shops, Jovil, for Mr. А. Hoyle. 


Wild- 


Ferry Street: alterations 


extension fər 


town hall, &c., Poulton Hall 


extension for 


Alexandra Road, for Messrs. 


SCOTLAND). 


Dundee.—Wallace Foundry, Arthurstone Terrace and 
Erskine Street: additions and alterations for 
Messrs. Robertson & Orchar, Ltd. 

Property, Hunter Street: alteration for Messrs. H. 
& F. Thomson. 

Dumfermline.—Y.M.C.A. Hostel, Rosyth. 

Edinburgh.—Electric-oower station, McDonald Road: 
additions. 

Works, Fountainbridge: additions for the North 
British Rubber Company. | 

Glasgow.—Buildings, Maxwell Road, Shieldhall, for 
Messrs. John Woyka & Co., Ltd. 

Buildings, Rigby Street and Old Edinburgh Road, 
for Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., Ltd. 

Canteen building and compressor house, Fairfield 
Yard, for the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Engineering shop, &c., Petershill Road, for Messrs. 
A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd. 

No. 102 Cambridge Street: conversion, for Mr. John 
Gibb. 

Works, Caxton Street, Anniesland, for Messrs. Barr 


& Stroud, Ltd. 
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EFFLORESCENCE AND PAINT. 
Amoncst the troubles to which those connected with the 
building trade are subject, one of the most annoying, 
because it comes so prominently before the eyes of the 
building owner—and his wife 一 is the spoliation of 
beautifully finished wall surfaces, whether of oil-paint, 
distemper, or even wallpaper. Sometimes the trouble 
takes the form of discolouration, usually in patches; at 
other times even worse effects are produced. Washable 
distempers develop treacly tears ; ordinary distemper flakes 
off; oil paint manifests an eruptive rash; wallpaper peels. 

Those who are wise and experienced in building 

know that such unpleasant results are most prone to 
occur when a decorative finish has been put upon walls 
that are damp, but it is not universally recognised that 
the moisture is not the proximate but an accessory agent 
in producing the trouble. The water, in the majority of 
cases, which works its wav out from the wall acts as 
à carrier of the disease; it bears in solution the active 
matter that works the mischief, 
_ The recognition that moisture is a predisposing con- 
dition likely to lead to trouble is efficacious in dictating 
patience in waiting till the brickwork is bone-dry before 
even the plastering is carried out, and further until this 
latter coating has similarly become innocuous before the 
final decorative finish is applied. If sufficient time :s 
allowed for the underlying materials to attain their 
maximum aridity, then, unless thev are of a pecuharly 
hvgroscopic nature, it is usually safe to decorate. 

But the immunitv of a perfectly drv subjacent basis 
for the decorative material, whether paint, distemper. ог 
paper, must not be allowed to induce the inference that 
à similar freedom from danger can be obtained by dam- 
ming back the moisture. Boiled oil with plenty of 
turpentine, water-glass, and other specifies, even size. 
have been prescribed with the idea of stopping exuda- 
Поп, but too often without success: and even when 
Success has been apparently obtained, the reason has 
probablv been that the attacking forces have been less 
strong than were anticipated. 

The deleterious action which the moisture in a wall 
assists in developing is that of the ervstallisation of 
substances which it holds in solution or their chemical 
reaction upon components of the decorative finish. 
Crystallisation manifests itself іп an  inerustation or 
efflorescence whose action may be either physical or 
chemical, or both, in damaging the paint, paper, or 
other finishing material. 

Efflorescence on the exterior of newly-built brick 
Walls is a common enough phenomenon, more frequently 
manifest with good brickwork than bad, and more likely 
fo occur when cement mortar has been used than with 
lime mortar. It does not occur in the case of all bricks. 
and can be prevented in the case of those brick-earths 
that will normally produce it, by the use of certain 
chrome salts by the brickmaker. 

Time and weather will eventually, with sufficient 
patience, clear away the disfigurement of efflorescence 
from external brickwork, and its removal can be hastened 
by brushing down. or more effectively by washing down 


with a solution of iron sulphate, better known to the 
bricklaver as green copperas. 

Е Ногезсепсе from brickwork is not, however, con- 
fined to external faces of walls, but occurs internally 
also, given the presence of moisture and of bricks that 
contain the crystallising salts. Usually these salts are 
of a strongly alkaline nature and, as we have already 
said, may cause damage either by physical or chemical 
action. When the action is physical its operation 18 
manifested by blisters, eruptions, or flaking of the 
decorative finish. When chemical there is discolouration, 
sometimes over the whole surface, sometimes only in 
patches. 

As Ше efflorescent salts are, as we have said, usually 
strongly alkaline, their neutralisation is obviously to be 
effected by the use of a mild acid solution, preferably 
capable of chemical convbination of stable character, 
with which the brickwork should be washed before the 
plastering is applied or even after, if the mischief has 
not been sufficiently anticipated. We cannot alwavs, 
nowadays, wait till our walls have become thoroughly 
dry before some sort of a finished surface is applied: 
though certainly, when time and patience will permit, 
this is the soundest course to adopt. There can be no 
efflorescence from a thoroughly dry wall. This is not 
to say that a wall which has become dry will always 
remain so. The one method of combating efflorescence 
which may be safely said to be always inadvisable is the 
attempt to keep it back by waterproofing the internal 
surfaces of a wall. 

One very fertile source of trouble for the final decora- 
tive finish is found in the operations of Ше army cf 
specialists or supplementary tradesmen whose activities 
bulk so largely in modern building. Gasfitters, plumbers, 
and the groups of so-called engineers who instal cur 
electrical services, our heating and our lighting, continu- 
ally necessitate “cutting away and making good ¿f 
brickwork and plastering. These patches being often 
made in cement and hard plaster аге more prone {о 
efHorescence, and time is often not given them to dry 
out thoroughly. Ц is a curious point that some varietics 
of hard plaster, like brickwork in cement, are more prone 
to develop efflorescence or chemical reaction on paint 
and other coloured surfaces than ordinary lime plastering. 

Discolouration of painted surfaces by chemical 
action of exuding solutions is а somewhat complicated 
subject. The first consideration is the nature об the 
dissolved substances which form the attacking forces. 
These are varied and frequently complex in composition, 
but usually contain alkaline salts of potash, soda, or 
line, The next consideration is the composition of the 
pigments whieh are used in the decorative finish and 
their susceptibility to attack by the reaction of the salts 
ccntalned in. the brickwork or plastering. Information 
as to those pigments which are “ fast ” against alkaline 
reactions is to be found in various books dealing with 
pigments, such as ‘ Paint and Colour Mixing,” by 
A. S. Jennings.* | 

Water paints, which include many so-called wash- 
able distempers are peculiarly liable to damage bv 
efflorescent alkalies, containing, as they do, casein or 
other oleaginous matter, which is saponified by alkali. 
Therefore one does not escape from the destructive effect 
of efflorescence on decorative finish bv using washable 
distemper. If a cheap form of decoration is to be used. 
with a view to its ultimate replacement when the wall 
is dry, ordinary distemper will do as well, 

.* "Paint and Colour Mixing." А practical handbook fot 
painters, decorators, paint manufacturers, artists, and all wha 
have to mix colours. Comprising over 300 samples of actual 
vil and water-naints and water-colours of various colours, and 
upwards of 1,500 different colour mixtures, with seventeen 
coloured plates. By Arthur Seymour Jennings, Fellow of the 


Institute of British Decorators, etc, etc. Fifth aa 
(London : E. & Е. Spon, Ltd., бл.) edition. 
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Our final conclusion must be that the best course to 
pursue is to wait till the wall is dry before decorating ; 
but when this course is inadmissible, then the nature of 
the efflorescence must be ascertained, and the proper 
means, in the circumstances, must be used to counteract 
its deleterious influence. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

“East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet." And vet a correspondent of the '' Man- 
chester Guardian,” writing from Tokio, on an interview 
dealing with the relations of Eastern and Western civili- 
sations with special reference to that of Japan, quotes 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore as saving: “ Do Г think that 
Eastern thought. the Eastern outlook, сап be reconciled 
with the mechanism of Western civilisation? I think it 
сап and must Бе. In Ше East we have striven to dis- 
regard matter, to ignore hunger aud thirst. and so 
escape from their tvranny and emancipate ourselves. 
But that is no longer possible, at least for the whole 
nation. You in Ше West have chosen to conquer matter, 
and the fine task of science is to enable all men to 
have enough to satisfy their material wants, апа by 
subduing matter to achieve freedom for the soul. Тһе 
East will have to follow the same road. and call in 
science to its aid. 

' Whether this characteristic outlook. of nations 18 
a matter of race is a hard question. I know that in 
England my thoughts were not free, and I had to 
return to India for them to acquire their freedom. The 
colour of the «Ку, the ai, the soil. all colour and 
shape thought, and help to make the philosophy of one 
nation different from that of another. Though T look 
forward to science and the mechanical arts of civilisation 
becoming a common possession of the whole world. I 
have no fear that the mind and soul of the whale world 
will become uniform, for these things are external like 
a garment, and do not touch the inner core of a people. 
I conceive a kind of federation of nations, in which each 
contributes its own characteristic philosophy." 

The effect of environment оп thought which Sir 
Rabindranath describes as affecting himself по doubt 
plavs a large part in developing characteristics of race, 
and hence Kipling is right. It is not only the people 
who surround us when we go to a country across the 
seas that affect из. The atmosphere, sav, of America, 
is so entirely different from that of England that we are 
іп а very few davs, even hours, conscious of a change 
in our mentality, in our ouflock upon things, as well as 
in our habit of thought. Hence Japan ог India. can 
never become English, however completely they mav 
acquire, as Str Rabindranath savs thev are dome, the 
mechanical apparatus of Western civilisation. There is 
so much that is admirable in the national character of 
both India and Japan, in their religion and in their art, 
that we should deem it a catastrophe if thev should 
attempt to change these essentials for an incompletely 
assimilated travesty of Western civilisation. 


Salford is embarking on an ambitious scheme of 
town planning, embracing over 2.000 acres of the 5.200 
included within the borough. 

Salford hes mainly to the west of the river Trwell's 
circuitous course, but Higher and Lower Broughton are 
on the east side, and these districts have по natural 
line of separation from Manchester. The two residen- 
tial districts are in Higher Broughton on the north side 
and in the Eccles Old Road district on the west. Be- 
tween the two, in a thick bend, is а large indiscriminate 
area in Which works, warehouses, shops, and crowded 
artisans’ dwellings are jumbled together haphazard. 
This congested central area is apparently given up as 
hopeless for planning. Ив character is settled—not 
finally perhaps. but for an indefinitely long time. The 
hope for the future is fixed on the still undeveloped 
outskirts and on an extremely important locality in the 
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neighbourhood of the Ship Canal. Looking backward, 
the town-planner deplores the fact that there was 
neither power nor prescience thirty vears ago to prepare 
for the development of the Canal. Right in the line of 
the natural enlargement of the docks 13 the extension 
of the borough cemetery. The development of all this ° 
neighbourhood should have been made іп the last 
quarter of a century, as it will be now made under a 
wisely guided Corporation scheme, to correspond with 
the development of the Canal and to provide room for 
some at least of the commercial undertakings which 
naturally centre at a great port. 


If the proceedings of the Dublin Municipal Corpora- 
tion in relation to the devastated Sackville Strect area are 
апу criterion of the condition of affairs to be anticipated 
in a Home Rule Parliament, the last state of the 
'۶ disthressful counthry ” is likely to be worse than the 
first. An influential depntation of Dublin's citizens has 
interviewed the Prime Minister and returned perfectly 
satisfied that thev had succeeded іп gaining from him 
a promise of all that they had hitherto contended for in 
the wav of Government assistance towards the rehabilita- 
tion of their city. In the meantime, some of the owners 
of property in North Earl Street, being in a sufficiently 
sound financial position to be independent of the Govern- 
ment, have pressed on with plans for immediate re- 
building, malyré any scheme of town improvement, and 
the Paving Committee have recommended the sanction- 
ing of the plans prepared. А typical Irish debate ensued, 
with plenty of personalities, contradictory statements, 
and insinuations, with the result that the recommenda- 
tion of the Paving Committee was approved. We fancy 
the chance of a worthy improvement scheme for which 
the opportunity has occurred is infinitesimally small. 


The Lincolnshire Naturalists’ Union has printed for 
circulation among its members an interesting lecture on 
Romano-British remains at Saltersford, which Mr. Henry 
Preston, F.G.S., delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Union. These remains have been discovered in the 
course of excavations made from time to time on the 
site of the Grantham Waterworks, and they clearly indi- 
еме that а Roman ford town existed in the neighbour- 
hool. Practically the whole of the finds are of a Roman 
or late Celtic type, the period represented dating from 
early in the second centary to the end of the Romar 
oceapation of Britain, extending over 300 years.  Salters- 
ford was evidently a ford of some importance, and had a 
large population. Remains have been uncovered of a 
building which was probably the residence of the Roman 
official in charge of the ford, and of the town which had 
sprung up near the crossing of the river. А feature has 
been the extensive find of coins. There are no fewer 
than 600 coins, more than 200 of which have been 
identified, covering а period dating from 69 to 423 a.D., 
and representing over 40 rulers and their wives. The 
iron objects unearthed form а remarkable collection. 
Beside a quantity of unnamed pieces there are 44 articles 
which have been named. There are also numerous 1n- 
teresting articles in bronze, which mostly take the form 
of objects for ornament or personal use, such as brooches, 
rings, armlets, «с., which show that the town was 1N- 
habited by families wherein woman played ап important 
part. Among the most striking finds in this respect 18 à 
small hand mirror, which has been silvered or tinned 
over to give it a bright reflecting surface. A large collec- 
tion of pottery has also been found, and also some glass. 
Nothing has been found to indicate any religious life at 
the station, but there is a gray Roman urn in which the 
ashes still remain from a cremated body. 


Adverse comments have been made on the way im 
which the Government have ignored the national neces- 
sity for economy, by permitting the publication at the 
present time of the latest volume of the Historica? 
Manuscripts Commission, which deals particularly with 
the records of the city of Exeter; but as it has appeared, 
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we may note the origin of some of the most important 
records as described in the introduction by Mr. J. H. 
Wylie, M.A., D.Litt., who prepared the text of the 
volume of 500 pages for the Commissioners. Dr. Wylie 
in his introductory remarks says :— 

“Іп Tudor days the city of Exeter was fortunate in 
having as custodian of its records 4 learned and travelled 
man, who, besides taking an active part in the events of 
his own time, had a keen perception of the value of 
original documentary evidence as a guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the historic past. John Vowell, alias 
Hooker, as he usually calls himself, was born at Exeter 
about the year 1526, and on September 21, 1555, was 
appointed the first chamberlain of his native city. On 
May 20, 1568, he went to Ireland, at the request of Sir 
Peter Carew, ‘ for the recovery of certain land appertant 
to the inheritance ' of his patron, and while there he sat 
in the Irish Parliament of that year as a representative of 
Athenry. In the following year he received official per- 
mission to print the Statutes and Acts of Parliaments of 
Ireland, but as this was to be “ at his own charges,’ it is 
not surprising that the proposal seems to have come to 
nothing. After a three years’ stay he returned to 
England, and sat as one of the two burgesses who repre- 
sented the city of Exeter in the Parliament that met at 
Westminster on April 2, 1571, and his diary of attend- 
ance at that Parliament, together with his claim for 
wages, is still preserved among the city archives. After 
this he was emploved in a re-issue of ' Holinshed's 
Chronicle,' to which he contributed the section on Ire- 
land and the account of the * Commotion ' at Exeter in 
1549, during which he had himself been present. In 
addition to his office of chamberlain he held at various 
‘times the offices of coroner of the citv, bailiff of the Manor 
of Exiland, collector of the small Custom, and judge of 
the Admiralty in the county of Devon, in all of which 
capacities we have abundant evidence of his activity still 
preserved in the city records.’ 

The measures for the safe 'keeping of the records in 
which the city of Exeter is rich appear, however, to fall 
far short of their value, for Dr. Wylie tells us that the 
room in which the muniments are now kept consists of 
the upper storey of ‘‘ the house in the back court behind 
the Guildhall," the building of which was ordered on 
July 12, 1556, Гог“ the imprysoning of such as shall be 


‘commended to the warde,” four cells of which were 


completed in the following year. 
Discussing the question of the safe storage of the 


records, Dr. Wylie refers to the various recommenda- 


tions for the erection of an efficient muniment-room, and 
goes on to say, ''Six more years have elapsed since a 
report was presented, and the descriptions and apprehen- 
sions recorded in it are literally applicable to-day. The 
city is justly proud of its records, the intentions of the 


council are good, and are periodically recorded, but 


periods of alarm are succeeded by periods of security. 
Just prior to my visit in 1910 the city had been stirred 
hy the occurrence of a most destructive fire in broad day- 
light, and the charred remains of the disaster formed а 
striking object-lesson to the crowds who daily passed the 
spot. Two montlis later the Council passed a resolution 
which would have provided a proper home for its records 
on a safer site, but nothing appears to have yet been 


done, and I feel bound here to record my conviction that 


this great collection, as at present housed, is in serious 


‘danger of destruction.’ 


The recent revelations respecting the condition and 
needs—physical and mental—of some of the British 
prisoners of war interned abroad, coupled with the 
recently imposed restrictions on the transmission, by 
private individuals, of any printed matter to enemy or 
neutral countries, makes it more important than ever that 
friends and correspondents of our interned men, when 
writing to them, should acquaint them with the existence 
of an Educational Book Scheme under which they can 
get their wants supplied. Under this scheme any 
'Such prisoner can obtain, free of charge and carriage 


paid, good books of an educational character (not fiction 
or light literature) on almost any subject for reading or 
private study during his internment by communicating 


` (either directly or through a correspondent) with Mr. 


A. T. Davies of the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. Prisoners are invited to state as pre- 
cisely as possible on a form (which can be had gratis on 
application) what kind of books they desire. The evi- 
dence that has alreadv reached this country shows that 
it is necessary to provide not merely physical, Put also 
mental, sustenance for British prisoners during their 
confinement—and this the above Educational Book 
Scheme aims at doing. Offers of suitable books for the 
latter will be gladly received by Mr. Davies, but thev 
should be accompanied by a submission of the list of 
books proposed to be contributed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Tue British Dominions General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
have erected their new head offices, which they call 
“ British Dominions House,” with elevations to No. 2 
Royal Exchange Avenue and Nos. 19, 20, and 21 Finch 
Lane, E.C. The principal entrance faces the Avenue 
approach from the Roval Exchange, and there is a 
second entrance in Finch Lane, communicating with the 
tormer bv a corridor, the staircase hall forming a junc- 
tion between the two. The entrance vestibules, corri- 
dor and staircase hall have marble-panelled walls and 
marble-mosaic floors, the ceilings being treated іп 
moulded plaster. Over the principal entrance door an 
oval light contains a picture of London in a.p. 1509 in 
stained glass set in a bronze frame. To the right, on 
entering the ground floor, is the underwriting room— 
of which we give an illustration—the walls panelled in 
Italian walnut, 9 ft. high, and above in modelled plaster. 
The remainder of this floor is occupied by the fire depart- 
ment, panelled in oak and with fittings of the same 
wood. The first floor is occupied by the reinsurance 
department. Оп the secon floor is the handsome 
board room, here illustrated. Both panelling and furni- 
ture are of old English oak, and the plaster decorative 
frieze and ceiling are waxed and toned to harmonise with 
it. In the windows are shields containing the arms of 
the principal cities in which the company has branch 
offices, such as Birmingham, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. The secretaries’ 
room, the indemnity department, and the directors’ 
cloakroom occupy the remainder of this floor. On the 
third floor sre the motor and accident departments, with 
fittings of oak. The top floor contains a large suite of 
lavatories for the clerks and a smaller one for the 
The resident caretaker’s rooms are also on 
this floor. In the basement are additional offices and a 
number of strong rooms. А sub.basement contains 
heating chamber, coal and other storage. The artificial 
lighting is bv the semi-indirect svstem. with 200 to 300 
candle-power lamps. А two-point W'avgood vacuum- 
cleaning apparatus serves each floor. 

The building is on the steel-frame principle, with 
ferro-concrete floors and oof, the staircase being of 
ferro concrete !n one structure from top to bottom. 
Externally the building is faced with  Doulton's 
“ Carrara ” ware, the use of which was accepted as a 
concession by certain owners of rights to lights. The 
fittings and furniture were specially made to the designs 
of the architect of the building, Mr. Arthur H. Mcore, 
АКТВА. 

Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of Chelten- 
ham, carried out a considerable amount of decorative 
work, including the walnut panelling, plaster work, and 
wrought-iron and bronze work. The asphalting, &c., 
was bv Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., Windsor House, 
Kingsway, W.C. The stained glass is by Mr. Horace 
Wilkinson. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., of Islington and Theo- 


bald's Road. 


managers. 
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SOME RARE FIRE-MARKS. = Б 


THE commencement of the fire-mark cult, some thirty 
vears ago or more, has now developed into a widely 
spread hobbv, fresh collectors springing up vearly in the 
United Kingdom, and also in our Colonies, U.S.A., апа 
in many continental countries. 


1. ALBION Fire Orricr.—Dates uncertain. One or two companies 
of this name. Style of plate probably early eighteenth century. 
Somewhat similar iron styles in Hercules first and Kent 
Economic. (Marquess of Granby's collection.) An Albion Fire 
was absorbed by London and Lancashire in 1907. ‚ А leaden 
Albion was recently removed from a house in East Hill, Wands- 
worth. Another Albion, probably the plate referred to, was 
extant in 1805 till passing over to Fire Company in 1827. (King 
collection.) 


The general public view with a sort of amusing be- 
wilderment the signs exhibited at Lancaster House 
Museum and the Guildhall in London, or those shown by 
many provincial institutes. 

Yet these old tablets, with their quaint sooty appear- 
ance, saved in past generations both life and property. 

It is pardonable curiosity for the uninitiated to inquire 


as to why a householder or property owner in past genera- | $. Ввгивн CommerctaL.—Established 1820. Lasted only a year or 
tions could not be insured unless a piece of lead bearing so. Two or more variants. One of lead and this of copper. | 


Both extremely soarce, the lead being slightly more so. 
(Williame' collection.) 


4. BRITISH AND IRISH UNITED.—Sce No. 2 plate, British Fire Office 
Some two variants known. This illustration differs from No. 9; 
the variations are in the head and tuft of tail, and being more 
apparent in the actual objecte than in pictorial effect. Copper- 
(Kelly collection.) 


2. BRITISH Fire Orrice.-—Established 1799, became British and 
Irish United, 1804, passing to Sun in 1843. Issued some four 
different leaden variants and some six copper ones, all with a 
lion depicted thereon. This is one of the largest and handsomest 
premier leaden signs. Another early company of same name 
lasted some years. (Mountain collection.) 


a stamped number was affixed outside his house. The 
answer is to be found in the fact that an exceedingly un- 
charitable custom prevailed amongst these few pioneer 
fire offices in the primary period of fire insurance, 
“hich operated as follows. Assuming an alarm of 
С fire " was raised, some of the watermen firemen (each 
early office possessed its own firemen) belonging to, we 
will say, “А” office arrived on the scene. Assuming 
furthermore that the mark on the wall bore “ B ” office's 
device. Ше“ A ” people departed. The burning building 
not being assured with СА” it was no concern ОГ“ АВ” 


BENED леи паша i 5. BRITISH AND IRISH Unitep.—The other variant alluded to 
ч g its fate! Copper. (Kelly collection.) 
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It was the custom furthermore for a reward to be | question. In the '' Early Days of the Sun Fire Offce,” 
given to the first person arriving to announce a fire. The | by Edward Baumer, the earliest mark recorded as in 
mark often proved invaluable for that which we should, | possession of the company, a great treasure to them, is 
in these days, term first-aid. It has its uses too as an 


7. COMMERCIAL Union Fire.—Established 1861. Flourishing to-day. 
This Company has absorbed the oldest existing English fire office, 
viz.; the Hand-in-Hand, which was founded іп 1696. Several 
variants, this being a very rare one. Copper. (Tufnell coi- 


lection.) 


5л. OLD BRISTOL Fire OFFICE.— Very rare, dates uncertain. Lead. 
(Bashall-Dawson collection.) 


advertisement. In short Ше little emblem was ап im- 

" portant metal object, possessing in addition to its utili- 

ie tarian side an artistic merit, being often beautifully 
бк fashioned by some old leadsmith. 

We come now to the vexed question—Which fire office 


Issued the first fire-mark? There would appear to be at 


No further 


8. Economic Kent Fire OrricE.--Established 1824. 
(Tufnell coi- 


particulars obtainable. Iron. Extremely rare. 
lection.) 


9. FARMERS’ AND GENERAL FiRE.— Established in 1840, and fon: 
years later changed ite name to Royal Farmer, going to Alliance 
in 1888. This variant extremely rare. Copper. (Tufnell col- 


6. STANDARD.— Established 1874. Ceased shortly afterwards. An 
Sollee а. variant. Modern. Rare. (Bashall-Dawson 
on. 


first some seven offices. These were interwoven often with 
each other and existed between 1680 and 1709. Two of 
these still flourish, viz. Ве“ Hand in Hand,’’ who claim 
1696, now controlled by the Commercial Union, and 
the powerful ‘‘Sun,’’ who record their establishment аз 
1709. These are the dates of their direct establishment, all 
early fire office history being very complicated and open to 


lection.) 


numbered 838. The description underneath the picture 
of this sign reads: '' Mark belonging to policy No. 838, 
dated 13th January, 1711, insuring a house in Church 
Row, Fulham, belonging to William Skelton. ’’ 

The present writer does not know of any earlier mark 
in existence, but fire-mark matters often yield surprises 
notwithstanding the experience of years of research. 

Reverting to “ Hand in Hand " and “ Sun "' matters 
these signs are to be often seen in friendly rivalry on 
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early Georgian houses. A year ago or so there were 
several in Whitehall and its environs—two are still to be 


10. Farmers’.--This variant is far more plentiful. (Mackie col- 
lection.) 


11. HERTFORDSHIRE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND COUNTRY, erroneously 
termed County.—Established 1824, passing to Phoenix, 1851. One 
copper variant or more. Both rare. This the more so. Copper. 
(Tufnell collection.) 


12. IMPERIAL FIRE Orrice.— Established 1803. Transferred to 
Alliance, 1902. Issued several variants. In Fire Catalogue 
published 1903 a leaden mark is stated, but Mr. Collins had 
no recollection of same. Copper (Kelly collection.) 


noted in conjunction with a portcullis on a fine old man- 
sion in Buckingham Gate. 


Often different terms applying to the mark arouse 
some mild controversy. A powerful section of collectors 
term a mark that which bears the number of policy 
thereon. Another will say, “If it has a number it is a 
fire-plate.’’ The writer holds the opinion shared by 
many that a house having any fire-tablet affixed is 
“marked.” Take, for instance, the treatises written by 
Mr. Hiles in the magazine issued by the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation, circulating only amongst the 
Company's officials. In one of these he pointed out that 


ба Di b 


14. Kinc.—A modern 1901 company which took over a very old 
mutual affair, the North-Eastern of Darlington. The company 
transferred its fire insurance to Commercial Union last year. 
It issued a few well-executed specimens of above. Enamelled 


iron. Collectors cannot obtain now. 


(Mrs. L. C. Prideaux’s 
collection.) 


the “mark” placed generally in Regent Street circa 
1820, &c., bearing no policy number at all, is described 
ав а mark, and it may be taken for granted most 
fire offices discontinued numbered marks about 1800. 
Some ultra-conservative companies continued the custom 
In one or two rare cases. 


(То be concluded.) 
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CHESHIRE CHURCHES.” 
By F. E. Howarp. 
(Concluded from page 36.) 


Tug planning of the screens with which these 
churches were divided deserves attention. In Cheshire 
the design of the rcod screen was usually distinct from 
that of the parclose or aisle screens. Even in churches 
of pure West-country plan they seldom appear to have 
run continuously from side to side of the church. For 
instance, at Plemonstall the screen across the north aisle 
is some feet west of the rood screen, with which it is 
connected by a return screen. Тһе head of the latter 
runs westward to the first pier of the arcade to stiffen 
the structure. At Astbury, while the rood screen and 
aisle screens are of the same date and are in the same 
straight line, they are entirely different in type, the rood 
screen being lofty and of arched construction, while the 
aisle screens are Jow and of rectangular framing. In the 
churches with chancel afches the rood screen stood 
beneath the arch, while a parclose was constructed at 
the end of each aisle. At Barthomley these screens are 
fitted between the arcades in the usual manner, but at 
Malpas they are quite independent and encroach upon 
the nave. It may be noted that at Gresford in the next 
county the aisle screens are set one bay east instead of 
west of the rood screen, so that the quire projects into 
the nave. There is an almost entire absence of rood- 
loft stairs, even in the largest of Cheshire churches, but 
one has recently been uncovered at Great Budworth. 
Leaving the question of planning and general struc- 
ture, we turn to the consideration of peculiarities of detail. 
The buttresses of the Cheshire churches are very 
characteristic. They project boldly and very often ter- 
minate in a crocketted ogee or gable, from which a 
weathered slope rises. The earliest and richest examples 
of this type are the pinnacled buttresses of the quire of 
Nantwich. Those of the nave are simple, and the slope 
and gable motive is less obscured. The buttresses of 
Acton Church are similar, but ‚аге later and of more 
refined proportions. Those of Malpas are perhaps Ше 
most beautiful and effective of all. This gabled tvpe of 
buttress degenerated in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. The best late examples are of an altogether 
different and less individual tvpe, with finely moulded 
slopes, as at Bebbington. In all these churches you will 
observe the fine base mouldings and the string-course 
beneath the window-sills, so characteristic of Cheshire. 
Several curious local types of tracery may be noticed. 
First. there is the window with intersecting tracery—as 
at Frodsham, a three-light example, and at Witton, 
one of five lights with a panel, the full width of the 
light, worked into the tracerv. Another typical design is 
distinguished by a horizontal transom above the arches 
of the main lights, as at Barthomley, where there are no 
super mullions, and at Malpas, where there are two bate- 
ment lights above each main light. Yet another type 18 
rather rigidly rectangular, of which the seven-light 
window of Frodsham chancel aisle, with its curiously 
cusped batements, is a good example. Tt will be observed 
that in the majority of these windows the arch is four- 
centred, but at Malpas it is segmental. Cusping in sand- 
stone is always inadvisable, and the later builders entirely 
discarded it. The end windows of Weaverham are in- 
stances. The windows of Bebbingten are of such ex- 
quisite proportions that the loss of the cusping is scarcely 
noticed. In these windows the transom is older work 
restored. The window at Frodsham. with its straight- 
sided arch, is an example of verv late date. Similar work 
is common in clerestories, as at Witton and Budworth. 
In the arcades the favourite form of arch is the pointed 
segmental. This is quite a Cheshire peculiarity. Тһе 
arch mouldings are chiefly composed of convex members, 
such as ovolos, waves, ronds. and ogees. The first order 
IS generally large, the second exceptionally small. Most 
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of the peculiarities are exemplified in the arcade of Ast- 
bury, but the absence of capitals is not a Cheshire feature. 
The piers are very often octagonal, but various moulded 
piers are general. Shafts in groups of three, as in this 
example, are not uncommon. In the fourteenth century 
arcade of Great Budworth the pointed segmental arch is 
less marked. The usual convex mouldings of the arch 
and the rather indefinite cap mouldings will be noticed 
as Cheshire peculiarities. The little arcade of Thornton- 
le-Moors illustrates a large group of late arcades in 
the smaller parish churches with octagonal piers and four- 
centred arches. Most of these local peculiarities are not 
found in work of an earlier date than the fourteenth 
century. The Norman arcades of Bebbington and Frod- 
sham, and the thirteenth-century arcades of Eastham do 
not differ from work in other parts of the county. 

The doorways of Cheshire are rarely elaborate; those 
of the fourteenth century are usually in two orders, with 
large convex mouldings; those of the fifteenth century 
in one order with four centred arches. Тһе usual 
fifteenth-century label and spandrels are not often em- 
The doorway of the porch of Great Budworth is 


ploved. 

tvpical—in fact the whole design of the porch, with its 
horizontal] — battlemented parapet, | small diagonal 
buttresses, and deep basement moulding, is proper 


Cheshire work. The porch of Over is similar, but an 
upper stage which cversails the lower has been added 
in later times. The two-storeyed porch of Malpas has 
additional decoration in the form of a pair of niches and 
pinnacles to its battlement, but is otherwise similar. 
Three stages appear in the porches of Astbury and 
Macclesfield, but this is very exceptional. 

The roofs of Cheshire churches deserve to be famous. 
The gabled examples are usually of the hammer-beam 
tvpe, reduced to the simplest possible terms, as at 
Plemonstall, which is probably medieval. Windbraces 
are very prominent in these roofs. Tarvin has a fine 
hammerbeam roof of the seventeenth century. lt 
seems probable, however, that before the fifteenth cen- 
tury the usual form of roof was the single-framed, arch 
braced roof, of which a good instance of the early four- 
teenth century may be seen in the south aisle of Tarvin. 
But the finest of the Cheshire roofs are the flat cam- 
bered beam roofs. which came into use in the mid- 
fifteenth century. The nave roof of St. Mary's, Chester, 
is a lovely example. with the typical filagree bosses of 
the district, from which delicate leaves in groups of 
three spring to cover the mitres. In this roof, and in 
that of the aisle of Astbury (which is distinguished by 
tracery running in the moulding), all the beams and 
purlins are of the same size. In the nave of Astbury 
the main. squares are subdivided bv lesser ribs, while 
at Malpas the panels are again subdivided transversely. 
At. Budworth each of the panels is divided by small ribs 
into four. This roof has been altered in the seventeenth 
century, like many other Cheshire roofs; when classic 
trusses were inserted instead of the typical flat arched 
braces. Finally at Witton each of the panels is divided by 
diagonal ribs. In all these roofs the quantity and beauty 
and delicacy of the carving, whether in the bosses, the 
trails of tracery decorating the beams. or the traceried 
sides of the beams, 1s phenomenal. Monograms of the 
Holy Name, or the letters of the name of Our Lady, 
are very commonly found in the bosses. These roofs, 
though not so clever and daring as those of East Anglia, 
are very sound constructionally, and their effect is verv 
restful and satisfactory. i 

The towers of Cheshire are particularly charming, 
and some groups possess striking local peculiarities. The 
early towers, such as Bunbury, are very large in area 
and severely plain. At an early date diagonal buttresses 
are employed in preference to buttresses in pairs, as at 
Bebbington in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Malpas in the middle, and Frodsham at the end of that 
century. In a much smaller example of the same date 
at Heswell, the germ of a beautiful group of Cheshire 
towers, this mav be noticed ; the belfrv is of later date 
and the turret is exceptional. At Grappenhall—of th» 
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early thirteenth century—the buttresses in many stages, 
and the battlemented parapet with equal pinnacles at 
the angles and middle of the sides, mark a further 
stage in the evolution of the type, but the windows of 
two lights are exceptional, At Tilston the windows are 
of three lights under a four-centred head, and Ше battle- 
ment is new, but the outline is typical of Cheshire. At 
Handley the type has fully evolved, with its pointed- 
archel belfr y windows with peculiar tracery, the central 
hght running right up to the main arch, and its battle- 
ment with eight equal pinracles, or, rather, pinnacle 
bases, Tattenhall is іп a similar stage of evolution. 
Пее the strings, by exception, run round the buttresses ; 
generally they are quite independent, At Weaverham 
we find the type in its perfection, with beautifully 
designed buttresses and a very satisfactory division into 
stages. The band of tracery Donat the battlement is 
often found in Cheshire towers. It also occurs at Over, 
a taller and equally fine example of the typical Cheshire 
tower, Shotwick—a rather plainer and late example— 
represents several towers the group still remaining 
іп the Wirral peninsula, as at Wallasey and Bidston. 
Besides Ше single-windowed tower, there is the tower 
with coupled two-light windows. Budworth is a fine 
instance. In this type also the multiplicity of offsets 
and the six equal pinnacles, or pinnacle bases, and the 
absolute independence of buttress stages and tower 
stages s retained. Witton, evidently a work of the 
same builder, is a later and even more tinely proportioned 
tower. In some examples of this group Ше belfry 
windows are grouped beneath an ogee hood-mould, as 
at Wybunbury, an exceptional tower with a very curious 
and unusual buttress treatment. Тһе same corner- 
clamping buttress occurs in the magnificent tower of 
Tarvin, perhaps the finest in the county. The tower of 
Gawsworth is exceptionally lofty for Cheshire, but its 
parapet with cight equal pinnacles, апа the band of 
tracery below, and Из twin two-lhight windows, are of 
the local type. Mobberley illustrates a very late stage 
in the evolution of the twin-windowed towers, and it is 
stated to be of post-Reformation date. Іп spite of its 
simplicity it is a very fine tower, Alderley, which is very 
similar, and ig assigned to the same period, is of excel- 
lent outline, and its buttresses have Ше typical gabled 
offsets of the district. 

Though Cheshire cannot he assigned to first-class 
rank as an ecclesiological district, it stands verv high in 
the second-class, and I am at a loss to understand why 
its fine churches have not been systematically studied 
hitherto. A wealth of beautiful, if sometimes eccentric. 
medieval building yet remains in the county, in spite 
of wholesale modern rebuilding and destruction. Per- 
haps the most characteristic example of Cheshire church 
building now in existence is Witton. 


THE OPEN SPACES OF LONDON-PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE.* 


By Lawrence CHUBB. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 


Loxpon squares are only open spaces in the sense 
that they are unbuilt upon. The efforts of the L.C.C. 
to secure their preservation have received the warmest 
sympathy of all supporters of the open space movement, 
for the squares are essential to the amenity of the 
Metropolis of which they form a distinctive feature. The 
new use to Which many of them are being put as resting- 
places for the wounded may, it is hoped, eventually give 
place to the permanent preservation of these lungs. 
Amongst others who have been in the forefront of 
the open spaces movement. are the late Miss Octavia 
Hill and Sir Robert Hunter. It was an inspiration to 
work under Miss Octavia Hill's direction. Her warm 


“ A lantern lecture delivered before the London Society in the 
Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 


sympathy, wise Judgment. deep earnestness, and practical 
common sense were outstanding qualities in a character 
Which did much to arouse interest in the possibility of 
uplifting the poor and brightening their. lot. It is 
pleasant to feel that the memory of Miss Hill will be 
kept alive by the preservation of Hydon’s Ball, one of 
the beautiful Surrey hills she loved so well. 

Of Sir Robert Hinter’s services to the cause it would 
be impossible to speak too highly. All the early commons 
suits were fought under his direction as solicitor to the 
Commons Preservation Society. Without his unrivalled 
knowledge of the law of commons the movement would 
have been gravely handicapped, and the many victories 
won are striking testimony to his ability. 

Sir Robert continued until his death а vice-president 
of the Society and the chairman of its Кеш and Surrey 
Committee, and he was also chairman of the latest of the 
open space societies, the National Trust. Не, moreover, 
was keenly interested 1n the work of the London Scciety. 

I cannot pretend to have mluded. in the time at my 
disposal, to one tithe of the open spaces whieh have been 
saved. I have only attempted to illustrate the work. It 
now falls to my lot to invite vou, in the few moments 
that remain, to consider the future. Much has deen 
already done to provide breathing spaces for the 
teeming population of the Metropolis. but no one will 
assert that the work should cease. London is growing 
in every direction. Villages are merging into towns, 
towns Into cities, and cities into London. We 
have seen how hard has been Ше struggle to acquire 
open spaces in the past. That has been the natural 
consequence of our almost national habit of putting 
cff till to-morrow what could and should be done to-day. 
Our open spaces have been saved in haphazard fashion, 
not as a result of anv well-conceived scheme. 

I venture to suggest that what is required is an in- 
telligent anticipat'on of future needs in order that desir- 
able open spaces should be acquired when the price of 
land is relatively low. Only 150 years ago St. Pancras 
was a country site. [f only our forefathers had possessed 
imagination and foresight to stimulate the preservation of 
a belt of land there what a boon their action would have 
proved to subsequent generations! And what St. Pancras 
was in 1750 the environs of London are to-day. Shall 
we not be warned by the experience of the past and 
secure substantial reservations outside the present build- 
ing line? 

The coming of the motor bus and car and the promise 
of wide and important new arteries bring within the reach 
of all neighbourhoods which until lately were far in the 
country. | 

А beginning has been made in this direction by the 
National Trust, which is gradually acquiring by purchase 
or gift hilltops in Kent and downs and commons in 
Surrey. IHindhead has been saved: Colley Hill, Reigate. 
has been purchased; Вох ТИП has been given to Ше 
nation through the Trust by the splendid generosity of the 
late Mr. Salomons. Perhaps it is not too soon to sug- 
gest the possibility. of local schemes for saving simular 
scenes of natural beauty as memorials of our fallen heroes. 

Let us. then, encourage the acquisition of open spaces 
іп the outer ring of London. Nearer at hand much 
remains to be accomplished. I look forward to the Дау 
When London will have a defimte park system, with its 
broad and green ways leading to imposing parks. In the 
meantime [ should like to see saved the banks of every 
stream within reach. А beginning has been made in the 
‘ase of the Wandle, where several charming sites have 
heen purchased, but such streams as the Lee, the Brent. 
the Colne, and the Mole all require attention. Is it too 
much to hope that our overworked legislators may see 
their way to formulate and carry out an equitable measure 
to prevent further building within fifty vards of such 
streams? We should then be saved the scandal of seeing 
rows of sordid and gardenless workmen’s cottages dumped 
on marshy banks to the very water’s edge, as has been 
done in the Earlsfield district of the Wandle. 
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FAUQUISSART. 


Another open space could be provided by the fulfil- | 
ment of the dream of the London Society, which visualises | 


a fine embankment garden along the southern side of the 


Thames. 
We need, too, in addition to large open spaces, fur- 
ther afield, bold and useful pleasure grounds in the south- 


east of London. The north-east has its Epping Forest; ' 


the south-west its Wimbledon Common and Richmond 
Park; the west its Hyde Park. We have nothing to 
compare with these in the south. 

Shooters Hill, Woolwich, with its glorious views and 
magnificent woods, should be saved from the builder; a 
big open space should be provided between Bexley and 
London; and beyond Croydon, where the land is still of 
little more than agricultural value, Addington Hills could 
be largely extended with advantage. Such spaces should 
be approached by broad park ways. 

You will find these proposals incorporated in the sug- 
gestive map upon which so much care and attention are 
being bestowed by the London Society. 

Large reservations of this kind will not remove the 
necessity of providing open spaces in every growing town 
around London. 
assist in the preservation of such sites. When wisely 
used it enables local authorities to bargain with a land- 
owner for the dedication of playgrounds and parks. for 
if he manifests a disposition to meet the public desires in 
one direction, the authority can grant him valuable con- 


cessions with reference to the nature and width of roads | 
new armies could be made ready to prove themselves, 


| and Ше Briton stand foot to foot with his enemy equally 


and building frontages upon his property. 

It will thus be seen that while much has been accom- 
plished, still more remains to be done. The need of open 
spaces is a natural penalty of London's greatness. To 
supply that need, as London stretches out over the coun- 


try-side, will require more and more patience and cour- | 


age. But those who labour in the work will be amply 
repaid by.witnessing the unbounded delight afforded to 


young and old by the privilege of access to grassy fields | 
| unburied dead and wrecked homes, its bullet-swept 


and flower-decked pleasure grounds, and by the know- 
ledge that it has been their privilege to assist in promoting 
the health, comfort, and well-being of their fellow- 
citizens. 


PROFESSOR SELWYN IMAGE is to be paid a fee of £75 for 
a course of lectures on the History of Artistic Craftsman- 
ship, to be delivered at the L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., during the session 
1816-17. The course will trace Ше growth of craftsmanship, 
and demonstrate the effect of the accumulation of craftsman- 
ship on industry, with special reference to the trades with 
which the school is particularly concerned. 


| 


FAUQUISSART. 
Favaquissart—a small village actually in the firing-line 
—stood a very few hundred yards behind the trenclies 
which it was the Kensingtons' duty to hold against the 
assaults of the enemy. The latter part of 1914, memor- 
able in North France for the extreme severity of the 
weather, saw the Kensingtons billeted behind the firing- 
line at Lavantie, from which place they used to march 
every three nights to occupy the trenches and relieve 
those on duty “up yonder.’’ At the end of this journey, 
and at the junction of the road and long communication 
trench leading to the fire trenches, stood Fauquissart. 
The communication trench started a little ahead of the 
small presbytery shown in the sketch. The party are 
about to enter that long, foul, utterly abominable 
ditch which led to where the Kensington boys helped 


to keep Ше never-ending vigil, the endless watch of the 


Briton upon a powerful and relentless enemy. The cost 


in suffering and sickness which that tong and patient 


' watch entailed can опу Бе justly appreciated by those 


I look to the Town Planning Act to | 


| 


| 


| 


| | 
who had to carry on whilst their comrades fell one by 


one, day after day, victiins to a sniper’s bullet or the 
various maladies inseparable from an immobile fighting- 
line in such a climate and conditions, That was tho 
time before the urgently needed drafts could be obtained, 
when a man cursed, joked, and suffered doing the work 
of three or four to make and keep the water-logged 
ditches tenable. It was a question of the Expeditionary 
Force sticking it against. the Huns opposite until the 


matched at last for the bloody fight which we all knew 
was coming. 

In the memory of that period of endurance the village 
of Fauquissart is a prominent feature. Before we 
moved to a different sector the place was destroyed bv 
German gunfire. Sinister, treacherous, a mixture of 
the pathetic and the unspeakably gruesome, with its 


streets, it takes its place with many hundreds of hamlets 
in other parts of the battle line. A walk along its mein 
road with a ration party or burial party for some poor 
Kensington boy will always live in the memory of thoes 
who, through a cruel winter, under the vilest conditions, 
halved by death and disease, held the enemy back from 
those near and dear to them in the land of their birth. 
Held on and waited for the germ of the present great 
and glorious Army to mature, and then joined with them 
in many a doughty blow at those iron lines they faced 
so long. Their watchword is that of the British Army 


in the field —'' Carry оп.” 
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OBLIGATORY TOWN PLANNING. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 


(1) THE CASE. 


By Henry R. ALDRIDGE, Secretary, National Housing 
and Town Planning Council. 


(2) PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE MADE 
OBLIGATORY. 


By COUNCILLOR HAROLD SHawcnoss, J.P., Chairman, 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 


Not much harm would be done if a road that was on 
the map was found not to be needed, as provisions can be 
inserted for altering the position and direction of the 
road if it is found by general agreement to be unnecessary. 
If necessary roads are not placed оп Ше map, building 
may go on where the road should be, and the chance of 
making the road in the most suitable direction thus lost 
for ever. 

Also if a local authority carefully fixes the lines of 
new roads for through traffic which will be needed, then 
the parts of the districts between such roads might well 
be left to development. (This would save much of the 
elaborate nature of the clauses in the town planning 
schemes already sanctioned to ccntrol the widths of roads 
according to their length, provisions which often result 
in very undesirable planning.) 

Moreover should sufficient roads not be shown for the 
development of a district existing roads might be com- 
pletely built up with no cross roads at all. А local 
authority should have the power to require cross roads 
where needed at reasonable distances apart, say at least 
one-eighth of a mile. 

It will be found also that in many cases the fixing 
of the directions of roads is very necessary so that owners 
can get access to particular areas of land, and this will 
often cause the landowner to be willing to meet the local 
authority liberally in regard to agreements. Also in the 
matter of old footpaths, accommodation roads with rights 
of way over them, &c., a plan showing new roads in 
place of the old can often give great advantages to land- 


owners. 


Therefore it would appear to be advisable to show as 
many roads as are hkely to be required for through 
traffic. If the scheme is not well thought out as regards 
roads, difficulties may be met with later as there may be 
different owners to the present ones. If land changes 
hands and gets split up the trouble of arranging the road 
directions will become much greater. A clause can be 
inserted in a scheme to enable the direction of a road to 
Бе modified or altered with the consent of the Local 


Government Board, and this should be а sufficient safe- 


guard in case mistakes are made in the direction of a road 
on the map. 


З. Limitation of Buildings to the Acre.—This is. of | 


course, the most important provision of a town planning 
scheme from the point of view of the health and amenity 
of the people. Тһе need for limiting the number of 
buildings is practically the need for preventing too many 
people “being crowded together, and in considering the 
number of buildings to the acre to be allowed, it is dwell- 
ing houses that are in one's mind when making the 
restriction as to the number. In urban schemes for 
industrial distriets, though the number of houses to the 
acre must be drastically limited, provision must be made 
that houses both with and without gardens can be built 
if necessary. In some districts gardening is a doubtful 
loy and often a discouragement to the individual attempt- 
ing it, We must there fore so arrange our planning schemes 
that the provisions are as elastic as possible. The tend- 
encv will be that in fixing the number to be allowed, 
local authorities will be inclined to fix the maximum 


* A Paper prepared for the forty-third Annual General 
Meeting and Conference of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers at Blackpool on June 29 and W and July 1. 


number as the one to be in force over all their district. 
This will be a pity, and local authorities should be 
strongly urged, especially in more populous districts, to 
reserve certain areas with fewer houses to the acre and 
for residential purposes so that their districts shall not 
develop with the same uniformity as is the case now. 

It is suggested that for urban districts where there 
13 a proper water supply and sewage system the greatest 
number of buildings to be allowed per acre should be 
twelve. (It would be necessary to exempt areas where 
streets are already being laid out and development. is 
tuking place. In such cases twenty might be allowed.) 

4. Proportion of Sites of Dwelling Houses to be Вий 
Upon.—Perhaps this is equally important with the ques- 
tion of limiting the number of buildings to the acre, as 
urless each individual dwelling house has more site area 
allotted to it in the future than is now the case there mav 
be as bad development as at present through a number of 
houses being crowded together in one part of an area 
taken as a land unit, whilst.the rest of the unit is open 
space or has verv few houses on it. 

Not only ere fewer houses wanted to the acre, but 
also more space about each house. In schemes so far 
approved only one-fourth to one-fifth of the site area of 
a dwelling house is allowed to be covered with buildings. 
How different this is from the ordinary development 
under the usual by-laws can be seen when it is remem- 
bered that at present the site of the usual workman's 
house has hardly more than one-fifth of its area unbuilt 
upon, 

However desirable it may be іп manv districts to 
insist on so much of the site being unbuilt upon, as in 
schemes already approved, it w ould be a mistake to adopt 
such a provision in obligatory schemes for industrial 
areas. The contour of the land for instance in South 
Lancashire, with its hills and narrow vallevs, would make 
such provisions impracticable. It should be sufficient in 
such districts if one-half the site area were allowed to be 
built upon, provided that provisions such as the following 
were also in force :一 

In no case shall more than eight houses be built 
in one continuous row. 

In no case shall the site area of dwelling house with 
ifs proportion. of roads or open space (either public or 
reserved by the scheme as not to be built unon) occupy 
less than one-twentieth of an acre, provided that this con- 
dition will be fulfilled if eight houses in a row o^cunv 
eight-twentieths of an acre, and for a smaller number in 
a row a similar proportion 1$ fixed. | 

Provision should be made on the lines of the Ruislip 
scheme, for dwelling houses which are occupied by more 
than one family, having more open space about them. 

about Factories, Workshops and Buildings‏ و 
of б тсерһопаї Height.—The provisions for regulating‏ 
this should be of a general description, as no attempt‏ 
would be made to insist on local authorities reserving‏ 
areas for certain purposes in obligatory planning. (This‏ 
would follow when detailed plans became necessary‏ 
through development taking place.)‏ 

The following are suggested as reasonable restrictions 
upon the building of factories, «с. 

Every factory should have on its two sides of greatest 
length an open space equal at least to the height of such 
factory. (When the buildings are of irregular shape the 
local authorities shall have power to decide how this 
requirement shal] be met.) 

No dwelling house shall be built so that any part 
thereof is within a distance of such factory equal to the 
height of the factory: Reservation to be made in 
case of one dwelling house for each factory for watchman 
or other person which may be placed nearer at the dis- 
cretion of the local authority. 

If buildings are declared to be of warehouse-class (for 
storage of goods and with few people employed) the 
number of persons to be employed therein should be 
limited by the scheme and these could be built then 
according to the ordinary by-laws. 
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In places where the configuration of the land makes 
it impossible to erect chimneys of the ordinary height as 
allowed by by-laws, without creating a nuisance io 
neighbourhood (either to existing houses or to places 
which might become residential), then the local authority 
shall have power to require chimneys of such a height 
as will prevent such nuisance. 

Shops and public buildings to have a space equal to 
their height on each side fronting to a main street, and 
on two sides at least if the shop is a residential one. 

6. Provisions for Varying the Widths of Roads.— 
This will be a very necessary matter to be dealt with in 
obligatory planning, and will aiso not be a matter for 
compensation. Jt is necessary, because the method of 
building by spreading the houses of the people more 
upon the land cannot be obtained (except at a prohibitive 
amount in rent) unless the cost of the ordinary by-law 
stre»t works is mitigated. Also 1t is necessary that some 
encouragement should be given to the landowner who is 
willing in letting his land to see fewer houses built 
upon it and more open spaces provided. 

In schemes so far passed there are provisions mad» 
for allowing a narrower width of road where such road 
will not in the opinion of the local authority be likelv 
to be used for through traffic. 

To allow this the following (or similar) provisions 
have been made in these schemes : — 

If a street is less than 350 feet in length the width 
is allowed to be 20 feet. 

If a street is less than 700 feet in length the width 
is allowed to be 24 feet. 

If a street is less than 1,500 feet in length the width 
is allowed to be 30 feet. 

In obligatory planning some such provision might he 
inserted in schemes, but it is suggested that it would be 
a mistake to bind the authority to too hard and fast a 
line in such matters. 

For instance, if in a particular case a street were 
required to be 360 feet long, it would be absurd (if there 
were no objections for other reasons) to insist on its 
being more than 90 feet. wide. | 

Also in some cases it may be quite sufficient to make 
streets less than 20 feet wide. In the garden city now 
building at Crayford they are allowing what are called 
footpath streets which are onlv 10 feet wide, and which 
serve only a few houses. 

Therefore it is suggested that the local authority having 
safeguarded itself by showing on the map the lines of 
new streets which will serve for through traffic, should 
leave the question of narrower streets as open as possible 
by giving these concessions in the width of streets in 
return for a plan from a landowner or owners for the 
laying out of a district on lines which thev can approve. 


With these concessions in streets it will be necessary . 


to consider the varying of the number of houses to the 
acre on different parts of an area. 

This has hitherto been done by means of what is 
called a “land unit," which it will be well to have 
briefly described. 

Though over certain areas of land in a town planning 
scheme the number of buildings per acre is fixed, there 
18 required further some provision by which the space 
about each house may be varied according as the houses 
built are small or large, or are required with gardens 
of different sizes or with none at all. This has been 
obtained so far by means of the “land unit," which in 
the Ruislip scheme and some others, provides for squares 
being drawn on the map within which squares the num- 
ber of houses may be varied provided that over the 
Whole area of the unit there shall not be more than the 
number of houses allowed by the scheme.. 

When plans are deposited for building on any land 
unit the local authority can demand a plan for all the 
land within such unit provided it belongs to the same 
owner (if all the land does not belong to the same 
owner then for such part of the unit as belongs to the 
landowner presenting the building plan). - 
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These provisions, and the ones for varying the wid'h 
of roads, would be much too cumbersome for obligatory 
planning, and it is submitted that the following would 
be a better method to adopt as leaving the local authority 
a free hand in dealing with the different problems that 
will be met with in various parts of the country. 

It would seem that if planning is made obligatory the 
sunplest way of regulating the building of houses is to 
make the giving of concessions in the width of road and 
the proportion of the curtilage of a house to be covered 
by buildings, dependent on plans being deposited show- 
ing the lay-out of estates or such portions of the same 
as are judged by the local authority to be of a desirable 
area for a '' land unit." The area would be considered 
m relation to the contour of the land, the position of 
existing roads, or roads shown on the map by the town 
planning scheme, the unsuitability of any part of the 
land for building upon, any land set aside as private or 
public open space, &c. 

The effect of this would be that if a person presented 
a plan for building on a plot of land for which по plaa 
of development had been approved, then the number 
of buildings on the plot would have to be in proportion 
to the number per acre allowed by the scheme for the 
district of which the building plot in question formed a 
part. For example, if a man presented a plan for ten 
dwelling houses on half an acre of land whilst the number 
allowed for the area was only twelve per acre, he would 
he told that only six houses could be allowed, and that 
the curtilage clause in the scheme must be adhered to. 
And if he wished to make a road to them of a narrower 
width than insisted on by the by-laws, that also would 
not be allowed. 

Tf such a provision were inserted in a scheme it would 
be to the advantage of all interested in land—i.e., the 
landowner, speculgtive builder, or the small builder or 
property owner—to get. plans passed for the development 
ot land showing all concessions possible by the scheme 
to cheapen the cost of development, 

(7) Open Spaces.—At first sight it would appear un 
necessary to include this in obligatory matters in planning 
schemes. The importance of the question, however, is so 
extreme that it is felt that this is a matter that local 
authorities must consider, however little open spaces may 
be needed in their districts, 

It is suggested that the Local Government Board be- 
fore passing a scheme should require the local authority 
to report as to what open spaces there were in the district 
under its charge. what they had done to get land reserved 
for future requirements, and what land unsuitable for 
building upon had been scheduled as land upon which 
no dwelling houses should be built. 

In almost every district in the country there are 
certain places which would seem naturally ones that 
ought not to be built upon. Such will be the hanks of 
streams and rivers, low marshy ground difficult to be 
drained, parts of the district which owing to the contour 
of the land it is impossible to bring into a sewerage 
scheme, the sides of hills, &c.: authorities ought to 
secure such spaces as land not to be built upon. Tf 
possible, agreements should be made to buy any land 
that it seems likelv may be wanted by the authority at 
some future time if the owners cannot be induced *o 
give it. It might be arranged that such options shouid 
not be exercised till the development, of a district 
warranted the purchase. | 

. It will in most cases pay a landowner well to give 
land for this purpose, as by it the surrounding land is 
increased in value. Indeed, if land is wanted for recrea- 
tion grounds or similar purposes, it would pay the land- 
owner in most cases to give something with it, as he 
would very quickly develop all the land around. 

There need be no compensation for open spaces, яя 
these would be nearly always matters of agreement. 

8. Waiving of Unnecessary Regulations т Building 
By-Laws.—There are many regulations in building by- 


laws which will not be needed in the opem development in 
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town planning schemes, and a provision should be in- 
serted in schemes so that these shall not apply. 

These regulations vary in different districts, but the 
following may be cited as being unnecessary : — 

(1) Party walls built through roof. (2) Corbels under 
eaves. (3) Secondary access to house insisted on by 
means of back passage. (4) Building of walls to divide 
the back-yards of houses. (5) Flagging of back-yards. 
(6) Excessive height of rooms, 

The cost of building could be lessened by waiving the 
above provisions, and doubtless engineers and surveyors 
can suggest others where saving can be effected. 

It is sometimes suggested that more stringent by- 
laws should be obtained under town planning schemes. 
This should be attempted very cautiously as it does 


not seem right to get provisions adopted for a healthier | 


method of development that are not contained in the local 
authority’s by-laws. The proper procedure is to get the 
by-laws strengthened. 

There would, of course, be no question of compensa- 
tion about these matters. 

9. Provisions to Secure Amenities and to Prevent 
Nuisances.—It should be made obligatory upon all loval 
authorities to insert such provisions in their planning 
schemes as shall give power to the local authority to 
deal with such matters as the securing of amenities 
and the prevention of nuisances. Such provisions will 
be found in all schemes yet sanctioned, including the 
Ruislip one. 


9. OBLIGATORY PLANNING IN RURAL AREAS. 


It would seem that, so far as defining what pro- 
visions should be made obligatory in all planning 
schemes, it 1s equally necessary that the same matters 
should be dealt with in rural as in urban schemes. 

The difference will be in the details of the scheme, 
especially in the number of houses to be allowed to the 
acre—which would be very much fewer in rural than 
in urban areas. 

The question of sewerage and water supply will need 


to be closely considered in rural areas, for where there 


is no sewage svstem, and each house has to deal with 
Ив own sewage, ample space should be allowed round 
the house. 

When, in addition, there is no water supply, but 
water is obtained from wells sunk in the ground for 
each house, the number of houses would require to be 
still further reduced to guard against the risk of con- 
tamination. If legislation is passed. it will probably be 
necessary to make provision by which rural areas can 
alter their schemes when sewage systems are installed 
and public water supplies provided. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that many rural 
districts have parts that are urban in character. What 
would appear to be wanted are clauses in а scheme by 
which provisions suitable to urban development can be 
applied to any part of a rural area by a resolution of the 
local authonty, subject to the consent of landowners 
and others interested. These conditions would be 
necessary if, owing to the opening up of collieries, 
mineral works, or the starting of industrial factories or 
garden cities like Letchworth, the character of a dis- 
trict were to undergo a rapid change. Also it should be 
possible at any time to add to the details of a planning 
scheme without going through all the formalities 
required now in making a scheme. For instance, if a 
new roid were required, it should be sufficient if notices 
of intention to make same were posted in the district 
and advertised in the local papers as is done now in Ше 
case of private improvement schemes. 

It must also be remembered that, so far as roads 
are concerned, there is as much necessitv for planning 
rural areas as urban. It would be somewhat farcical if, 
on passing legislation to make planning obligatory, it 
was only imposed on urban areas, for the effect would 
be that probablv the greater number of houses built in 
rural districts would continue to have four-fifths of the 
site area of the house covered with buildings, and the 
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same little back-yard to each, as is now the case in 
urban districts. 


MATTERS IN A SCHEME NOT OF IMMEDIATE NECESSITY. 


With regard to other matters that should be con- 
sidered when a planning scheme is under consideration, 
i£ 15 sufficient if these are simply noted here, the idea 
being that they should be considered when the need for 
this arises and if they are then placed upon the map 
and included in a supplementary scheme. 

In very many districts the matters below are of 
inimediate necessity, and the Local Government. Board, 
if planning is made obligatory, would insist on such 
districts taking in hand the preparation of full and 
detailed schemes, whilst in sparsely populated districts 
where no development was going on it would Бе 
sufficient if the obligatory requirements were dealt with. 

The matters above alluded to are as follows :一 

Lines of sewers and water supply. Detailed plans 
for districts showing: (a) Residential districts; (b) рові- 
tion of shops; (c) land for playgrounds and recreation 
grounds ; (d) factory areas. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

Mr. W. Е. Waris, as President, took the chair at the 
half-yearly meeting of the above Federation, held at 
Brighton on July 26. There was a good attendance of 
delegates. A civic welcome was extended to the visitors 
at the commencement of the proceedings by the Mayors 

of Brighton and Hove. 

The half-yearly report of Ше officers and council 
dealt with a number of matters, It was stated that the 
joint sub-committee had now approved of the final 
revision of the form of sub-contraet, and had ordered 
the proposals to be sent to the Confederated Sub-con- 
tractors for their consideration and observations, which 
were expected shortly. Reference was also made to the 
form of contract drawn up Бу the North-Western 
Federation, to the Belgian Builders’ Fund, the appren- 
ticeship question, pre-war contracts, and the damage to 
roads by heavy motors. 

On the motion of the President the report was 
adopted. 

Mr. Van Ophen (Secretary of the International 
Federation of Building and Public Works Contractors) 
sent the following letter :一 

“I expected to be able to attend your meeting in 
Brighton to greet yourself and my other English friends 
and colleagues in the names of the contractors of the 
Allied countries. I am unfortunately deprived of that 
pleasure and prevented from fulfilling that duty, for a 
telegram recalls me to Paris. I am therefore obliged to 
present to you by letter the assurance of my profound 
sympathy of which, in my quality of Belgian, I desire 
to show once more an expression of my feelings of 
lively recognition for the help so friendly and so useful 
which the members of your Federation have given to 
my unfortunate compatriots, and who have found in 
England a second home. The blood shed in common in 
the war brings us each day nearer to one another, and 
the heroic efforts of the Allied soldiers for the same just 
and noble cause affirms the expectation of a glorious 
peace in the near future which will bring with it the dawn 
of a fecund era marked by a community of interests and 
principles among the Allied nations in every sphere of 
their activity. We must look ahead now and make 
ready for this new economic situation, which is intended 
to prevent the German trade expansion from continuing to 
exercise its injurious influence in the world. That 18 
why J propose to call together in Paris an Inter-Allied 
Conference to discuss there the important problems of 
the future, and I hope that the English Federation will 
affirm the importance of the industry it represents by 
sending to the conference a few delegates who will meet 
there their friends from France, Belgium, and Italy, 
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also come to consider and seek in common a solution of 
these problems and bring their help and good will to the 
aid and support of the action taken by the Allied 
Governments. ”’ 

The Administrative Committee reported having con- 
sidered the letter, and had decided that the proposed 
meeting should be approved of and that the Federation 
should be represented.  . 

The action of the Committee was approved. 

A statement made by Mr. S. Easten showed that 
at the end of July a sum of £2,688 had been received on 
account of the Belgian Builders' Fund, and £2,538 had 
been expended. Some of the associations were in arrears 
with the amounts promised, and the Council recom- 
mended the passing of the following resolution, which he 
moved : 一 

“That this Council is of opinion that there is ап 
honourable obligation upon the Federation and local 
associations to fulfil the resolution passed at the Leeds 
meeting by paying up the arrears to the end of July, and 
recommends the general meeting to confirm this resolu- 
tion and use its influence to secure that these arrears are 
got in; and that any further obligation be considered as 
a fresh undertaking and dealt with as such. "' 

Mr. Е. С. Brown (London) seconded the motion, and 
it was carried. 

The Secretary explained that two proposals had been 
received from the Northern Counties Federation with 
reference to the subject of income-tax. The Council had 
considered them and amalgamated them, апа recom- 
mended the following resolution for adoption :一 

“That the National Federation should enter into 
arrangements with the Inland Revenue Department to 
pay income-tax on its surplus revenue, and the centres, 
county federations, and local associations be advised to 
enter into a similar arrangement to secure the allowance 
of members’ subscriptions to their association as a proper 
deduction from their profits.”’ 

On the motion of Mr. Easten (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 

seconded by Mr. E. Hill (London), the resolution was 
passed. 
It was reported that the Council had considered a 
report of the Administrative Committee on certain pro- 
posals for an alternative form of contract which had been 
prepared by the North-Western Federation, and had 
passed the following resolution :一 

‘That the proposals should be adopted as a draft to 
be sent by the Federation for consideration and report, 
and that reports be requested in time for the November 
meeting of the Administrative Committee, and the latter 
be given power to take the necessary steps to place the 
proposals before other bodies concerned if in its opinion 
the reports justify; and to report fully to the next 
executive meeting.’ 

Mr. Storrs, in moving the resolution, said the North- 
Western Federation believed the suggested form was a 
considerable improvement on the old R.I.B.A. form, and 
the Executive Committee considered the time had arrived 
when the views of the country should be obtained on it. 

Mr. Blackburn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hope expressed the view that the draft should be 
adopted as the draft of the National Federation. 

Mr. Moffat endorsed this view, and said it ought to 
be suggested that the National Federation would adopt it 
as an alternative form to that of the R.I.B.A. if the 
country gave them sufficient. backing. 

Mr. Smethurst pointed out that the Federation could 
not adopt the draft until the various associations had had 
the opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Skinner (Chatham) expressed the opinion that 
every association should have the opportunity of con- 
sidering the draft before it was accepted as the recom- 
mendation of the Federation. 

Mr. Storrs said he wished to make it quite clear 
that the draft had not been adopted by the Federation. 
They must first give every constituent part of the 
Federation an opportunity to express an opinion upon it. 

The resolution was passed. 


A communication having been received from the Shef. 
field Association on the question of the position of 
apprentices after the war, the Secretary reported that 
the Council recommended the following resolution : — 

“That the officers be appointed a Committee to meet 
the heads of the Operative Unions and discuss the ques- 
tion of the position of apprentices the serving of whose 
apprenticeship has been disturbed by the war, with a 
view to arriving at a practical solution, and that the 
Committee be empowered to add to its numbers. '' 

Mr. Forsdike (Sheffield) proposed the resolution, and 
explained the difficulty which would arise at the 
end of the war when young men came back who 
were too old to be apprentices and were not sufficientlv 
skilled to be journeymen. It was both to the interests 
of the employers and the operatives that these men 
should not be thrown on the labour market. 

Mr. W. J. Renshaw (London) seconded the motion. 

Considerable discussion followed on the question of 
apprenticeship generally and on the great shortage o! 
apprentices in the trade, which was being largely caused 
bv the high wages being paid to boys in other occupa- 
tions. Mr. Howarth (Rochdale) made the suggestion 
that the Trades Unions should be consulted as to а relaxa“ 
tion of their rules regarding the age of apprentices, so 
that young men returning from the Front, and who no 
longer wished to follow the sedentary occupations they 
were in before the war, might become apprentices at an 
older age than was now allowed. 1f that could be done 
he thought they would get a fine body of men into the 
building trade. 

The President promised that the suggestion of Mr. 
IIowarth should be carefully considered. 


The resolution was adopted. 
It was agreed that the applications of the following 


Unions for admission to the National Demarcation 


Scheme should be acceded to:— 
(1) The United Order of General Labourers of 


London. 
(2) The National Association of Operative Concretors 


and Asphalters. 
(3) The National Union of Gas-workers and General 


Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

It was agreed, without discussion, that the following 
resolution submitted by the East Glamorgan and Mon- 
mouthshire Vallevs Association should be referred to the 
Administrative Committee :一 

“That this meeting unanimously resolves that the 
Board of Trade be petitioned to seriously consider the 
inflated prices of all building materials, and hopes that 
His Majesty's Government will take steps to remedy this 
Hardship. "' 

Mr. Rice proposed the following resolution on behalf 
of the London Master Builders’ Association :一 

“That this meeting considers that the present is an 
opportune time to revise our system of money, weights, 
and measures, so as to bring them into harmony with 
the metrical system prevailing among the rest of the 
Allied Nations in order to facilitate trade relations be- 
tween them and us after the war, and requests the 
Administrative Committee to make ~epresentations on 
behalf of the Federation to the Government accordingly, 
co-operating if practicable with other bodies which are 
moving in this direction.” | 

In proposing the resolution, Мг. Rice referred to Ше 
fact that the prosperity of builders was bound up with 
that of those who depended for their income on their 
trade with foreign countries; and it was this class of the 
community as represented by the Chambers of Com- 
merce, which had decided after long and careful con- 
sideration that a change was necessary in their system 
of coinage and weights and measures. The surveyors 
also had considered the matter, and from what he had 
gathered many of them believed such a change would 
greatly simplify the preparation of quantities. Those 
who did not understand the system would have the advan- 
tage of studying the exhaustive report,which the Sécre- 
tary had made on the зиђјесі;: „Аз builders) (they Were 
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accustomed to overcome difficulties, and he did not think 
thev would find any difficulty in the adaptation of Ше 
svstem to their particular industry which they could 


not overcome. 


Mr. T. Foster seconded the motion, and said he did 


во because of the convenience it would be to their own 


industry. 

Mr. Hill said they would have many thousands of 
men coming back from France at the end of the war who 
had become familiarised with the decimal system of 


coinage. 
After further discussion the motion was unanimously 


adopted. 


The Secretary reported that the subject of the Order 
restricting building operations had been before the 
‘Council at the previous day’s meeting, and it was recom- 


mended that the following resolution be passed: — 
“That this Executive Council approves the action 
of the officers in their discussion of this matter with the 
Minister of Munitions, and gives them authority to take 
any case of material hardship caused by the stoppage 


of work in progress to the Minister with a view to 
That this Council, appreciating that the 
requirements of the State have necessitated the stoppage 


‘settlement. 


of certain contracts, and that the Minister of Милі- 
tions has appointed the President of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects in an advisory capacity, respect- 
fully requests that as very important technical and finan- 
cial points are involved, and as a matter of equity, the 
President of the National Federation should be appointed 
in addition in a similar capacity. That a circular be 


issued to all associations notifying that any question of 


material hardship may be referred to the National 
Federation.’ 

Mr. J. Storrs proposed the resolution, and explained 
the action which had been taken in waiting on the repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Munitions. 

` Mr. S. Easten, in seconding, pointed out that Ше 
stoppage of any job would cause hardship. but it was 
felt that only material cases of hardship should be 
brought before the Federation. 

A discussion took place as to whose duty it was to 


? 


notify work in progress and to make application for 


licenses to embark on work. 

It was stated that the duty fell to the builders, and 
Mr. Storrs said he would advise builders to make appli- 
cations rather than leave it to the architect or building 
owner, 

The resolution was carried. 
| Mr. Foster (Burnley) proposed the following resolu- 
tion from the North-Western Federation :一 

" That the members of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Emplovers in general meeting assembled 
welcomes the Government's decision to appoint а Com- 
mittee to consider the reconstruction of national edu- 
cation, and respectfully urges that the Committee should 
Specially consider the need for day continuation schools 
In which those children who have left the elementary 
schools and cannot attend seccndary schools shall con- 
tinue their general education for eight or nine hours 
weeklv up to the age of at least séventeen years, and 
that technical training should be associated with such 
general education whenever possible. Copies of the 
resolution to be sent to the Prime Minister. the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, and to Lord Crewe, the 
Chairman of the Committee." 
| Mr. W. J. Renshaw seconded the motion, but said 
It should be made clear that the Federation did not 
Want trades taught in schools. They felt that the 
proper place in which to learn a trade was the work- 
shop. 

The motion was carried. 

.. Mr. Amphlett (Birmingham) explained to the meet- 
ing the action taken in the Midlands to issue to the 
secretaries of local boards rules and regulations with 
regard to the presentation of cases under the Concillia- 
tion Scheme to the Centre Board, and said he would he 
pleased to furnish any secretary with a сору. 


dance is the East End of London. 


On the motion of Mr. Moss (Liverpool), seconded by 
Mr. Easten, it was resolved to revive the Secretaries 


Conference. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 


the proceedings. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents. | 
The New Finanee Act, 1916, 

Sig,—Permit me to draw the attention of your 
readers to the following Income Tax concessions granted 
by this Act :一 

1. The allowance for children under sixteen Is 
extended to' incomes not exceeding £700 per annum. 

2. The scale of graduation for earned and unearned 
income is modified so that an income just exceeding 
the maximum of any class may still enjoy the rate and 
allowances of that class—e.g., & person with a total 
earned income of £705 and two children under sixteen 
will pay tax £77 105. in lieu of £88 2s. 6d. (£705 at 
2s. 6d.). 

3. Persons serving in the Army and Navy or 
engaged in ambulance work abroad are to be assessed at 
lower rates on their Service pay. (The rates vary from 9d. 
to 3s. 6d.) 

4. Income taxed in the Colonies is not to be taxed 
again in the United Kingdom beyond 3s. 64. in the £1. - 

5. '' War insurance premiums ” on Ше policies will 
be allowed irrespective of the one-sixth limit. 

6. Individual taxpayers may substitute the income of 
the year for the three vears' average. 

7. Income tax on earned income may be paid in two 


equal instalments due January 1 and July 1.—Yours, &c., 


Tue Income Tax RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
WILFRED Т. Fry. 


July 28, 1916. Secretary. 


Alien Free Lances. 

SIR, 一 Ihe habitat of the alien building trade free 

This 1s where he 
resides, and where the larger part of his clientéle also 
have their residence. His numbers are many, and the 
trades he represents, in a more or less successful manner, 
ore also numerous. If you should wander down some 
of the by-streets leading off the Whitechapel Road in 
the early morning, you will come across the employ- 
ment agent. This gentleman conducts his business in 
the street, and he keeps early hours so as not to inter- 
fere with the traffic. People who want jobs of anv 
kind done, not only rapidly but cheaply. come here, and 
men who are prepared to do these jobs cheaply. И 
perhaps not very efficiently, come here also. The alien 
plasterer, glazier, carpenter, and others come here. So 
also do Englishmen, as a rule elderly men who have 
fallen out of the ranks of organised iahour and who 
seek work. The life-story of these latter is cften a sad 
one. “Three panes to be put in at 999 Settle Street.’ 
shouts the agent. “‘anvone here?’’ There is sure to 
ba for such a job as this. Two or three elderly men 
with their glass on their backs step forward, and the 
man who wants new glass put in smiles, he can cut 
down the price by pitting one against another. The 
agent pays no heed to the argument but nroce^ds wiih 
his business. “Carpenter wanted." “What for?” 
asks a man in the audience, and the question at once 
indicates his limitations. This man and the client also 
confab together. After the agent has contpleted his 
business, and drawn his commission of 64. from each 
client who has been suited, he goes his way and the 


audience disperses. 
The old glaziers plod along back to the Whitechapel 
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DURHAM. 
Sunderland.—Boiler house, South Docks, for Messrs. 


Brotherton & Co. 


Essex. 
Barking.—Premises: additions for the London Butchers’ 


Hide and Skin Co., Ltd. 
Brightlingsea.—House, Eastern Road, for Mr. J. 
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Road and on to the Ghetto to seek jobs. Other men 
seek out small ‘‘ contractors,’’ save the mark, to see 
if there is anything for them there; still others who 
have been able to afford it and have risked the price 
of an advertisement in a morning paper, it may be 
days ago, go to the office in the hope of perhaps hearing 


from a customer who wants some plastering or brick- Stammers. 
laying or rough carpentering done. The alien free lance, Chelmsford.—No. 5 Moulsham Street, for Mr. J. A. 
Hankin. 


like most other free lances, knows much of the seamy 
side of Ше. He is a very feeble competitor of Ше 
skilled tradesman, although he sells his labours for a 
song. for his abilities are so limited he сап sedom 
undertake any but the simplest jobs.—Yours, &c., 


D. G. R. 


Stratford.—Premises, Sugar House Lane: alterations for 
Messrs. Hodson. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Lydiey.—Althorpe House: conversion into London and 
Provincial Bank premises. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Berkhamsted.—-Premises, King’s Road: additions for 
Messrs, Button & Sons. 


A Rural Reformation. , . 
Theatre, Back Lane: alterations for Mr. D. Pike. 


STR, 一 For the past two or three months there has eres 
been in existence an informal] round-table conference of Gravesend.—Factory, Northfleet, for the Thames Metal 
men and women prominently concerned with the question Co., Ltd. 
of rural reform. They have considered the reports of | LANCASHIRE. 
the various Committees and the Small Holdings Colonies Blarkpool.—The “ Wine Lodge”: alteration for Mr. Р. 


Yates. 
Cadishead.—Proposed premises for the Eccles Provident 


Co-operative Society. 
Crompton.—Mill: rebuilding for Messrs. Hardman, 
Ingham & Dawson. 


Bill before Parliament; Шеу have had interviews with 
the Departments concerned, and have been thanked for 
the help they have been able to give. Although ап 
informal body, whose members act here in an individual 


capacity only, the Conference is attended by members of Farington.—Proposed works for the Leyland Motors 
the following societies: —The Central Chamber of Agri- Company. р 
culture, the Agricultural Organisation Society, the | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Retford.—-Works, Century Road, for the Doncaster Wire 


Farmers’ Club, the Rural Housing Association, the 
Manufacturing Company. 


National Land and Home League, the Housing Organi- 


sation Society, the National Housing and Town-planning | STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Council, the Copartnership Tenants' Housing Council, с Б ааа 
ountney. 


Chase Town.—Parish church: additions and alterations 
(£10,000 to £12,000). 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminster. — Walverley Court”: alterations for 
Mr. Pilling. 
Show rooms and stores, New Road, for the Carpet 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Barnsley. —Foundry, Pontefract Road: alterations for 
Messrs. Needham Brothers & Brown. 

Warehouse, Agnes Read, for Mr. C. Charlesworth. 
Honley.—The “ Live and Let Live” Hotel: alterations. 
Huddersfield.—-Fifteen houses, Rovds Wood, for the Cor- 

poration (£4,000). 
Skipton.—The “ Black Horse" Hotel: alterations for 

Bentley's Yorkshire Breweries, Ltd. Mr. J. W. Brough- 

ton, architect, 19 High Street. | 


and the Garden Cities and ''own-planning Association. 
In addition to these were the members of the Houses of 
Parliament who have taken most interest in the Bill, 
together with several of the signatories of the reports. 

The following resolution has been adopted by the 
Conference :— 

That this Conference, while recognising the import- 
ance of rapidly developing facilities for small holdings, 
records its conviction : — 

(1) That. for the great majority of ex-service men 
desiring a life in the home country as workers on the 
land, employment. at wages, whether on farms or in 
schemes of reclamation or afforestation. affords the only 
practicable opportunity, at any rate in the first instance ; 

(2) That urban ex-service men will not be willing to 
accept such employment unless wages and houses аге 


gieatly better than thev were on the average before the WALES. 

war; and | » : Pontypridd.—St. Mark's Church, Pwllgwaun: new chan- 
_(3) That, both in recognition of the services of our cel and extension (£700). 

sailors and soldiers and on grounds of national expedi- SCOTLAND. | 


ency, the need of a Government policy and legislation to 
effect such improvement in wages and housing is imme- 
diate and urgent. | 
—Yours, &c., | 
Ewart G. Серых. Secretary the Garden Cities 
ала Town-planning Association, 3 (тау в Inn 


Place, Gray's Inn, London, W.C.: July 27. 


Ат юу. Twelve houses, New Street, for the Cambusken- 
пеш Building Co. Mr. J. Fraser, architect, 27 Murray 
Place. | 

IRELAND. 
Dublin.—Nos. 1-4 Usher's Quay: rebuilding. Mr. G. L. 
O'Connor, F.R.I.A.I., architect, 27 Dawson Street, 
Mr. Kirkham, contractor, 22 Charlotte Street. 


Premises, Earl Street. Mr. F. Bergin, C.E., archi- 
tect, Westmoreland Street. Messrs. J. Pemberton 

& Son, contractors, 23 Charlemont Street. 
Killorglin.—Labourers’ Cottages (£3,300) for Killarney 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES RDC. 
AND SUBURBS. Loughall.—Dispensary: alterations for the Cope 
Trustees. | 


4 LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


Tur London County Council has received, through 
Messrs. Trehearne & Norman, an offer from a syndicate of 
a rent of £1,950 a year, for a lease of 99 years, from 
September 29, 1916, of a site on the western side of Kings- 
way, adjoining Коһ-1-Хоот house. Тһе site has an area of 
about 7,800 square feet and a frontage of 80 feet to Kings- 
way. ‘Lhe offer is made subject to (1.) the peppercorn period 
being allowed to extend until one year after the declaration 
of peace, and (ii.) a deposit of one-half of a year's ground 
rent being accepted. The site has not been submitted to 
auction, but boards have been erected on which notices have 
been displayed intimating that the land is to be let. 


DERBYSHIRE. . 
Derby.—Works, Spondon, for the British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. · 
Devon. 
Ottery St. Mory.—Premises: alterations for the Exeter 
Co-operative and Industrial Society. Mr. R. M. Chal- 
lice, architect, 7 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


63 Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
8573 Bank (3 lines). 


Telephone : 


PES 
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Ф ELECTRIC 6. 
1 15 HYDRAULIC 
and 
We аге one of the oldest esta- e 
blished makers in London. 
Before placing your order, Hoists 
may we submit Estimates? 


SMITH, MAJOR 
& STEVENS, Ltd. 


(Late Archibald Smith 6. Stevecud, 


BATTERSEA, LONDON ; and 
Abbey Works, NORTHAMPTON. 


Agents in all the Principal Towns. | 


British Dominions Flouse 


(ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ISSUE). 


THOS.. FALDO 


THOS. FALDO 4. Со. Ld ұғын 
a О, в are Sole Concessionaires 
were the Sole Contractors for the of the Seyssel Mines 


ASPHALTING WORK: known as Les Mines de 


: Louvagny, 
Horizontal and Vertical Damp-Courses, rines nir 7 о. 
Roofs, Gutters, Lining to Cornices. 


| Savoie), France, 
Windsor House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Partridge’s ratent“ Elite” Glazing 
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Building Progress in the Provinces 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ART. 

Tue discussion initiated in the “ Times ” by the recent 
article entitled the ‘‘ Discovery of the Cathedral ’’ has 
ranged chiefly around the correct use of such buildings, 
the objection or complaint of the original writer being that 
cathedral choirs were treated as if they were museums, 
and that it was impossible for them to have their proper 
religious effect so long as they could be entered only in 
company with a verger. 

The argument of the apologists for the maintenance 
of the usually prevalent custom may be accepted as 
expressed in the words of the Dean of Norwich, speaking 
particularly of his own church. “Most of the visitors, ` 
writes the Dean, “ who come to cathedrals now are sol- 
diers stationed. in the place, or convalescent wounded 
from neighbouring hospitals, and it 1s our experience that 
they do not find the church ‘ speak to their spirit ' with- 
ont some interpretation. What they look for is«a sketch 
of the history illustrated by the changes in style."' 

In his reply it will be seen that the Dean entirely 
misses the point of the complaint, and merely asserts 
that in his experience there is a demand for the usual 
tvpe of quasi-historical or descriptive lecture that visitors 
are accustomed to hear from vergers as they are shep- 
herded in flocks during their perambulation of the reserved 
portions of our cathedrals. 

At their best these lectures do not attempt to convey 
more than instruction in history and archeology, mingled 
too often with flippant, stereotyped jokes intended to 
relieve with amusement the boredom of instruction т 
unfamiliar themes, but utterly destructive of all the deeper 
significance of religion and art. The claim by the Dean 
of Norwich for the necessity of such “interpretation Е 
to our convalescent wounded is particularly unfortunate, 
for if there is one fact that more than another has 
obtained general recognition as a moral fruit of the war, 
it is that those who have lived through the experience of 
the trenches have lieard more clearly than ever before 
the messages that “ speak to their spirit ”of the deeper 
realities of life—and death. Our convalescent wounded 
are precisely those who are likely to be receptive of the 
unspoken and uninterpreted influence о! religion and 
art. It is a chronic misconception of officials of all 
churches that, in. the words of the Dean, “ General 
arrangements have to be made for ordinary folk,’ and 
that religion and art cannot exert their influence or reach 
the comprehension of ordinary folk without the inter- 
pretation of priest and verger. | 

It is likewise a mistake to suppose that people go to 
a cathedral merely to learn something of its archeology, 
that ‘‘ what they look for is a sketch of the history Ши- 
strated by the changes in stvle.” Already many of the 
clergy, of less exalted positions than deans, open their 
churches freely to all comers for those who desire therein 
< rest and meditation." Sight-seers no doubt there are, 
and the temptation to become such is enhanced by the 
organised provision for their reception. Facility for a 


— 


wrong course increases its pursuit, but it is equally true 
that the right road is more likely to be followed when it 
is plainly open and not impassably barred. Therefore, 
our cathedral authorities ought to allow free play to the 
voice of religion and art as they speak to the spirit. 

The full extent of the influence of art and of religion 
cannot be adequately gauged without recognition of the 
operation of sub-conscious mental activity. This, as we 
once heard it expressed by an university professor, 
“ Though, from its nature, incapable of scientific demon- 
stration, is a subject of legitimate speculation,’’ and із 
now generally admitted by experts in mental science as 
an actuality and the only satisfactory explanation of cer- 


tain phenomena in mentality. 
Call it what you will, sub-conscious mental activity, 


the fecling of the spirit, the eye of the soul, there 18 
something within us that is responsive to influences 
beyond those which we recognise as entering our con- 
sciousness by the medium of eve and ear or of the other 
physical senses. It is this something that is affected by 
the true and deeper influence of art, that feels the mes- 
sage of a beautiful cathedral or any other thing of beauty 
without any reference to the distinction between Norman 
and Early English, or of the transition from this latter to 
Decorated. It is the same with music that 16 really 
great art. Apart from the critical and recognisable 
evolution of a theme or persistency of a leit-motiv there 
is an imponderable and undefinable message that conveys 
the innermost and possibly sub-conscious thought or feel- 
ing of the composer or the executant, which affects not 
only the connoisseur but the Philistine, and, indecd, the 
latter more often and more forcibly than the former. 
For the connoisseur and the critic are likelv to be pre- 
occupied with the language of art and to miss, in their 
obsession, its message and influence. | 

The whole difference between Ше expression of the 
true artist and the production of the mechanical fabricant 
of presumably beautiful material objects or sounds lies in 
the presence or absence of that quality which gives to art 
its undefinable and untranslatable influence, which plays 
upon our deepest and innermost feelings. 

This influence of art runs parallel with the influence 
of nature. With the exception of that rare, and, we are 
even inclined to think, mythical individual of whom the 
poet wrote, “А primrose by the river's brink, a yellow 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing more， we all 
recognise that beyond what we see in the orange and gold 
of the sunset sky, the Нессу softness of the cumulus, the 
blue of the distant hills, the rhythmie wave of the golden 
corn, or What we hear in the sough of the wind through 
the leaves of the wood, the murmur of the sea as it rolls 
on the beach, there is a deeper feeling that speaks to the 
spirit a message from the Supreme Intelligence. So the 
influence of art is the spiritual message that is conveyed 
from the soul of the artist to his fellow-man in the expres- 
sion of himself in his work. 

This expression, this influence of art as it speaks in 
our cathedrals, and in every other work of art. whether 
it be visual or audible, should be free to find its wav 
to the spirit of all who desire to listen without interfer- 
ence bv parrot-like reiterations of “a sketch of the his- 
tory illustrated by the changes in style.” Аз it is incap- 
able of verbal explanation or interpretation, no attempt 
should he made to achieve the impossible. 

We do not go so far as to say that no provision should 
he made for those who desire intellectual instruction in 
the archeology of our cathedrals or in the history of 
which they are the illustration, but their custodians 
should remember that our great churches were not built 
to conserve the memory of those who wrought them. or 
even of those who in the past have used them, replete 
though they may now be with memorials of those whose 
fame and achievements have been deemed worthy of 


special distinction. 
On the propriety of making, a. definité charge for the 
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attention of the vergers or for admission to jealously- 
restricted portions of buildings that owe their existence 
to the free-will offerings of the faithful departed. there 
needs, we think, no further comment than a reference to 
the experience of the money-changers and those who sold 
doves within the precincts of the Temple. 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT CHORLEY 
WOOD, HERTS. 
THE site upon which this house is proposed to be built 
is in the midst of some very beautiful country. From all 
aspects of the house a charming surrounding landscape 
stretches for miles. 

It is designed in the Georgian style, and simplicity 
has been aimed for. It is proposed to face the walls with 
red bricks, with the quoins and dressings to windows 
of a deeper-shade brick; the roof to be of very dark brown 
Wye tiles; the plinth, porch. and string to be of Portland 
stone, and the cornice of wood. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE failure of some members of the public. especially 
when they are placed in a quasi-official position, to com- 
prehend the value of an architect's services and the 
amount of work which these entail, is illustrated by the 
remarks of a member of the Newcastle City Council 
when this body was discussing its agreement with Mr. 
Edward Cratney, Е.В.Г.В.А., the architect whose 
plans have been accepted for the Walker Housing 
Scheme. The member in question objected to a report 
by the Housing Committee that a payment of 0 
should be made to Mr. Cratnev. and affirmed that 
“There was no builder but would have got it all done 
for 8150.” When will the public understand that every 
penny they pay to a competent architect is fully earned, 
and that they get full value for what they pay? Public 


Мей Plans $ Clevalion of 
"robo/cd Fhouse af” (Forley Жоао. 
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The Trustees of the National Portratt Gallerv. in their 
fftv-ninth annual report. refer to the serious loss 
thev have sustained through the death of their senior 


member. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, and bv the 


resignation of Lord Fitzmaurice. next in seniority. The 
vacancies thus created were filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Lewis Harcourt. M.P.. and Mr. Herbert 
Frederick Cook. The grant in aid for the purchase of 
portraits had been suspended for the duration of the 
war, and the Trustees state that thev are dependent 
either (Троп gifts or upon such small savings as have 
been effected in the past. During the vear a reference 
collection of likenesses of eminent living persons has 
been inaugurated through the gift to the library by 
Messrs. Russell & Sons of the first volume of their 
National Photographic Record. a series to which addi- 


‚ tions are made at regular intervals as sittings are given. 
Тһе list of additions to the collection, which in former 
‚ reports had reached 943, is in this extended to 954. 


bodies spending public money ought to be the first to ， 


insist that the best professional assistance should be 
emploved, and that the carrying out of work under 
skilled supervision is, in the publie interest, of even 
more importance than the preparation of plans. The 
cost of the proposed Walker Housing Scheme is now 
estimated at £151.499. Tf the £150 plans got by a 
builder were adopted, the scheme would have cost some 
thousands more and have proved very bad value for the 
money spent. The truest economy is to have the best 


of which possibly the most interesting inclusion to our 
readers would be the portrait of Walter Crane, R.W.5., 


painted in 1591 by George Frederick Watts. О.М.. В.А. 


The text has been issued of a Bill to amend the law as 
{о the erection of buildings and the making and improve- 
ment of streets in connection with the reconstruction of 
areas, streets, and buildings recently damaged оғ де- 
stroved in Dublin, and for other purposes incidental 
thereto. It is backed by Mr. Secretary Samuel. and 


ordered by the House of Commons to be printed August 1. 


1916. | 
The Bill gives power to the Corporation of Dublin. 
if they should require. to purchase land under the 


Public Health (Ireland) Acts. 1878 to 1907. for 
the purpose of widening, opening, enlarging, Or 


otherwise improving streets, or making new streets 
án the city of Dublin, in connection with the 
reconstruction of areas, streets, houses, or build- 
ings destroved or damaged in the course of the recent 
disturbances, to purchase the land compulsorily by means 
of an order submitted to the Local Government Board. 
and confirmed bv that Board. in accordance with the 
schedule of this Act. 

The Corporation are also empowered to make by- 
laws with respect to the structure. materials, design. 
alignment, and general svmmetry of the new buildings. 

Perhaps the most important provisions of the Bill 
are those contair^d in Section IT.. which reads :一 


plans, and to have their execution supervised by their | (a) Subject to the provisions ef this  seetion, the 


author up to the actual finish. 


J 
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Corporation may advance money on the security of the 
ownership of the site of any house or building which has 
been damaged or destroyed in the course of the recent 
disturbances for the purpose of enabling the house or 
building to be rebuilt or restored in such manner as will 
comply with the requirements of any bv-laws of the 
Corporation under the Public Health (Ireland) Acts, 
1878 to 1907, as extended bv this Act. 

(b) The advance shall not exceed the difference 
between the amount which the Local Government Board 
certify to be the total cost of rebuilding or restoring the 
house or building in such manner as aforesaid, and the 
amount of the compensation granted out of the public 
moneys 1n respect of the destruction or damage of, or to, 
the house or building; and no advance shall be made 
unless such. compensation has been granted, and unless 
the Local Government Board certify that the advance is 
necessary for the purpose aforesaid. 

(с) The advance shall be repayable within such 
period, with interest at such rate and hy such instal- 
ments or otherwise as may be agreed upon subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, but the term 
of repayment shall not exceed thirty years from the date 
of the advance, and the rate of interest shall not be 
more than ten shillings above the rate at which the 
Corporation can at the date of the advance borrow 
money for the purpose from the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, provided that, in the case of an 
advance in several sums successively, the foregoing pro- 
visions as to the terms of repayment and as to the rate 
of interest, shall have effect as respects each sum 
advanced if it were a separate advance. 

(d) The repayment of the advance and interest as 
aforesaid shall be secured by a mortgage of the site of 
the house or building in such form as may be approved 
by the Local Government Board. 'The mortgage may 
contain provisions for authorising the advance to be 
made in several sums successively as the works of 
rebuilding or restoration proceed, and for ensuring that 
the advance will be applied in defraying the expenses 
of those works and such other provisions as Ше Board 
deem necessarv, and no money shall be advanced unless 
and until the Board certify that thev are satisfied that 
the value of the estate or interest assured bv Ше mort- 
gagel is sufficient security for the repayment of the 
advance, and that the title to the estate or interest so 
assured is one which an ordinary mortgagee would be 
willing to accept. 

(e) The Corporation mav exercise all the powers and 

remedies for recovery of the principa] monev and in- 
terest which are expressed in the mortgage or implied 
by-law. 
In this section the expression ‘‘ ownership," in 
relution to the site of a house or building, means such 
interest, or combination of interests, as constitutes ап 
estate in fee simple or fee farm in possession, or a lease- 
hold interest in possession of at least sixty vears unex- 
pired at the date of the mortgage. s 

Section IV. allows the Local Government Board to 
authorise the acquisition bv the Corporation of anv site 
on which, two vears from the passing of the Act, there 
18 not a reasonable prospect of rebuilding. 


The fall of a storage building in Glasgow, by which 
three lives were lost, illustrates the indifference with 
Which the general public regard the possibility of a 
building being insufficiently strong to do the work they 
ask of it. This is particularly the case where buildings 
are used for purposes other than that for which they 
were Originally constructed, as for 
house turned into a factory or warehouse. In these 
cases it often happens that the change of user ассот- 
panies a diminution of capability through age. The 
ordinary public have no conception of such a thing as 
“ fatigue of material,’’ and of the important part which 
it plays in the deterioration of the strength of a struc- 
ипе, cumulative in its effect in geometrical progression. 


example, a dwelling- | 
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The Lanarkshire County Council have decided not to 
proceed with the scheme of erecting workmen's houses at 
Mossend, Cambuslang, and Carmyle which they have 
been asked bv the Minister of Munitions to undertake 
in order to provide accommodation for munition workers. 
The Government offered to contribute 25 per cent. of the 
total cost, and the three firms of munition makers most 
concerned offered contributions amounting to about 6 per 
cent. of the estimated cost. 

The grounds of opposition to the scheme were voiced 
by Mr. J. C. Pollok, who moved that the Council do 
not proceed with the scheme. It would not solve, he 
said, the housing problem with which they were faced. 
That problem was to remove the people from slums, and 
the houses which it was proposed to erect now would be 
given not to the present slum-dwellers but to respectable 
well-to-do families who could easily afford by saving to 
build houses for themselves. If there was a national need 
for houses for munition workers the Government should 
erect the houses as they had done at Gretna, Johnstone, 
and Rosyth. 

Other speakers who supported the amendment ех- 
pressed the view that the assistance offered would not 
make up for the increase in the cost of building at the 
present time. Nemesis is overtaking now the Govern- 
ment whose fatuous attacks on property-owners and 
land have during the last seven vears done so much mis- 
chief to private enterprise in the provision of housing 
accommodation for the people. 


— — 


The Scottish Art Teachers’ Association have issued 
a memorandum on the commercial value of art in in- 
dustry, in the course of which they say: '' When all 
allowance has been made for the factors of superior 
national organisation, the fact remains that the astonish- 
ing advances made bv our rivals are in no small measure 
due to the way in which the expert has been the trusted 
and honoured associate of the manufacturer. In this 
connection the members of the Scottish Art Teachers’ 
Association feel it to be their duty to call attention to the 
comparative neglect in the past of the artistic factor in 
the numerous British industries that largely depend on 
the application of the principles of art. The Association 
has, during a long course of vears, not only given рго- 
minence to this aspect of the subject, but has taken a 
Jeading part in the International Congresses of Art and 
Industry which have been held in various European 
capitals. The last congress was held in Dresden in 1912, 
and was attended by over 2,000 delegates from all parts 
of the world. Моге than fifty Scottish art teachers 
attended this congress. While they found that the art 
work of their own schools, as illustrated in the Scottish 
exhibits, was second to none, they noted with concerned 
appreciation the close relation that existed between Ше 
training of the art schools and the industrial requirements 
of the manufacturers of Germany, Austria, and llungary. 
In these countries the art students in their later vears 
worked in close relation to the manufacturers, and their 
knowledge and skill were immediately available for indus- 
trial requirements. This correlation enabled the manu- 
facturers to form the tastes, as well as to meet Ше 
needs, of the home market, and to cater successfully for 
the various nations throughout the world. In the con- 
fident hope that the political and industrial problems are 
in process of solution, the art teachers of Scotland, as 
represented by this association, desire to put on record 
their belief in the excellence and adaptability of British 
applied art, and its ability, when properly made use of, 
to hold its own in any market, whether at home or 
abroad. Other things being equal, the essential point is 
that this national capital of artistic skill should be taken 
advantage of to the fullest extent. With this in view the 
Scottish Art Teachers’ Association desires to call the 
attention of all concerned—manufacturers, Chambers of 
Conmerce, and Government Departments—to the advis- 
ability of holding as early as possible a conference or 
conferences to discuss the problem of the bringing together 
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of the manufacturer апа tne expert with the view of 


giving to the designer his due place in our newly organised 
industries. "' 


Probably по other county council in the country has 
such a historic residence as the West Sussex County 
Council will live in before long. “Wren House." 
Chichester, a fine and dignified old mansion, generally 
supposed to have been designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and dated 1696, is the most distinguished private building 
in Chichester, with a broad and elegant facade to West 
Street. It has large grounds, which will permit of any 
extensions found ne^essary to provide further accom- 
modation for the eve: growing army of officials which 
local government seems always to entail. Some people 
think the price which the county is to pay for this artistic 
home—£5.500, and expen:es—is somewhat steep, and 
what opposition there was made to the proposal at the 


County Council meeting at Horsham was made on this 
ground. 


Messrs. Rogers, Welch & Co., Lid., of 26 Page 
Street, Wesiminster, are making a present to any archi- 
tect, engineer, or contractor who applies for one of a 
handy and useful small sketch block ruled in squares to 
-inch divisions. | 


| i 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RAILWAY STATION, LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 
This railway station, designed by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
T.R.I.B.A.. is on the same railway line as that at Anto- 
fagasta, illustrated in “Тһе Architect ” of July 21. We 
shall give further details next week. 


THE LATE MAJOR HERBERT 
PHILLIPS FLETCHER. 

Very sad were the circumstances attending the death 
of Major Herbert Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, 
A.M.LC.E., as described at the inquest by Sergeant 
James Davies, of the Royal Flving Corps, who said 
that on the afternoon of August 1 Major Fletcher alighted 
оп an aeroplane, which he had been flying alone. Не 
came down about fifty yards away from the spot where 
he had intended to alight, because, witness thought, his 
propeller had suddenly stopped. Witness at once sent 
а mechanic to assist him, but the man failed to restart 
the propeller after making two efferts. Major Fletcher 
then told the mechanic to take the seat in the aeroplane, 
and himself proceeded to start the propeller. Having 
done so he seemed to lose his balance, and, as the 
propeller started, fell sideways, getting mixed up with 
the propeller. The officer was found under the tail 
plane, which was broken, and he was terribly injured, 
and was afterwards conveyed to the Royal Flying Corps 
Hospital at Bryanston Square. Witness expressed the 
opinion that while in the act of starting the propeller 
the officer slipped and lost his balance. 

Major Fletcher, of the Middlesex Hussars, at the 
outbreak of the war went out with his regiment to 
Egypt. He was then seconded to the French, and did 
reconnaissance work in the East on French seaplanes 
for some months, and was awarded the Croix de Guerre, 
both Military and Naval, for conspicuous bravery under 
fre. Пе was afterwards the officer commanding a 
British Observers’ School abroad, and returned to 
England to take his pilot’s certificate for future work 
with the Roval Flying Corps. Hence it is particularly 
sad that his career of so much brilliancy and usefulness 
as an officer should have been cut short by an accident 
when he had attained proficiency as a pilot-airman. 

Henry Phillips Fletcher was the son of the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher, J.P., and with his brother 
Banister Е. Fletcher was а partner in the firn of 
Banister Fletcher & Sons. He was born on Febru- 
ary 27, 1872, and married the only daughter of the 
late T. T. Lindrea. Esq., J.P. Не was educated at 
King's College, London, where he gained the gold medal 


< 


in the Architectural and Engineering Course. After 
qualifying by examination for membership of the Rova? 
Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. and the Institute of Civil Engineers, and as a 
barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, he obtained the 
Godwin Bursary of the В.Г.В.А. in 1904, and made 
his consequent tour through the United States, return- 
ing by way of Japan. Although engaged in an exten- 
sive practice and as Survevor {о the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, he found time to act as Director 
of the Trades Training Schools, maintained by the 
associated City companies especially interested in the 
building crafts. He was also with his brother joint 
author of a number of standard works on professional 
subjects, including The English Home, Architectural 
Hygiene, Carpentry aud Joinery, Arbitrations. Quanti- 
ties, London Building Acts, Valuations and Compensa- 
tions, Light and Air, Dilapidations. He was a fine 
horseman and late deputy-master and joint-huntsman of 
the North Bucks Harriers іп addition to his activities 
in the Yeomanry. He was also а good game shot and 
golfer, and a member of the Cavalry and Pegasus Club. 
Hence his early death has terminated а career of 
wonderful activity, and he will be acutely missed by a 
very large circle of friends in many different directions. 


THE LATE SECOND-LIEUT. А. HORSNELL. 
We have received from Мг. Arthur Bartlett, F.R.I.B.A., 
the following tribute to the late Second-Lieutenant А. 
Horsnell, Suffolk Regiment :—I should like. as а some- 
time fellow-townsman of the late Second-Lieutenant Ahck 
Horsnell, and as a member of the same calling, to put 
on record in ycur paper a few notes as to the very real 
loss the architectural profession in this country hae suf- 
fered through his death in France. Alick Horsnell re- 
ceived his early training as an architect in Mr. Chan- 
cellor's office at Chelmsford, and his first success was the 
winning of the Architectural Association travelling 
studentship. Later he was for some time assistant in the 
office of Mr. Ernest Newton, the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and captured the two most 
coveted prizes for design offered by the Institute—the 
Soane medallion and travelling studentship and the Tite 
Prize. In both competitions his work showed a maturity 
of thought and knowledge of detail very remarkable in 
aman of his age. А short time before the outbreak of 
war he began private practice, and it seemed as if his 
efforts were destined to meet with a great and instan- 
taneous success. He was placed first in a competition 
for some municipal buildings in the North of England, 
and no doubt would have carried them out at the end of 
the war. He was one of the few architects chosen from 
the preliminary competition to submit designs for the 
Board of Trade Offices in Whitehall; and he had also 
other successes.  Alick Horsnell was undoubtedly well 
ahead of his contemporaries in the architectural profes- 
sion, both in his mastery of design and his powers of ex- 
pression. He was certainly fortunate in the training he 
received, and unquestionably he worked hard at his voca- 
tion; but there are hundreds of men in the same profes- 
sion who were as Well trained and who worked equally 
hard, without a tithe of his promise of success. He was 
the happy bearer of the spark of genius which lighted his 
path and allowed him to step out confidently ahead of his 
fellows. His unerring instinct in matters of taste en- 
abled him to design in the manner of to-morrow rather 
than follow on the lines of yesterday ; while his gift of 
brilliant draughtsmanship gave him power of presenting 
his ideas in the most attractive form. He was a man 
of scholarly and somewhat retiring disposition. and it 1$ 
clear to those who knew him at all that his enlistment 
some eighteen months ago was brought about by his 
keen sense of duty and not through any love of adven- 
ture. Had he lived till the end of the war to take up his 
work where he left it there seems little doubt but that 
he would have won his way to a foremost place amore 
the architects of the day. 
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SOME RARE FIRE-MARKS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE very rare photograph kindly lent by the well- 
known Scottish antiquarian, Мг. S. Bashall-Dawson, 
which is here shown, will interest readers. In an article 
in the “ Connoisseur,’’ written by Mr. W. Е. Maynard, 
an experienced collector, there appears the following: 
“ Up to now no definite information has been traced аз 
хо Ше name of the originator of the fire-mark, and this 


15. LICENSED VICTUALLERS'.—Established 1857. Transferred to 
Liverpool, London, and Globe in 1865. This company transacted 
a large business insuring inns of the period. It issued three 
variants. This one very rare. Known to collectors ae “head 
over barrel" type. Copper. (Tufnell collection.) 


16. LICENSED  ViCTUALLERS'. — Another type. Copper. The third 
variant is stated to have letters other way, otherwise similar to 
this type. (Mackie collection.) 


monument, erected in 1776, is also obscure on the point. 
It is somewhat curious that this obelisk should have been 
erected so many years after 'fire-marks' were in 
vogue, as these were being placed in position by the 
fire office’ ag early as 1680. This monument is 
erected on an estate at Putney Heath, in a portion of 
the grounds which formerly belonged to “ Fireproof 
House,’ a curious structure now pulled down, By the 
courtesy of the owner I have been able to copy the 


inscription, which is as follows, and is interesting read- 
ing: ‘The Right Honble. John Saubridge, Eeqr., Lord 
Mayor of London, laid the foundation stone of this 
obelisk one hundred and ten years after the Fire of 
London, on the anniversary of that dreadful event, in 
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17. LONDON AND LANCASHIRE Fire Orrice.—Established 1862. 
Flourishing to-day. A variant (now scarce) formerly used іп 
Turkey, being Turkish lettering and arms of Lancashire. 
Copper. (Macwilliam collection.) 


18. MANCHESTER, No. 2.— Established 1824, in 1904 transferred to 
Atlas. An earlier company existed of similar name, Issued a 
number of copper variants which bore arms of Manchester. This 
was used in the East, and the Chinese characters thereon signi 
“Тһе Gate of the House of Rightcousness," the name by ну 
the Manchester Fire Office was known in China. 


| (Масу Шат 
collection.) 


г. 
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19. NATIONAL FIRE OFFICE (OF LONDON).—Established 1819, tram. 
ferred to the Royal in 1888. Its variante are extremely зсагов, 
This battered piece of old iron represents what is left of one 
of the rarest. (Tufnell collection.) 


memory of an invention of securing buildings against 
Fire.' No greater testimony, though belated, can possibly 


arise as to the importance of the sign in those(days.! ^ 
With regard to the accompanying illustrations, it 
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may be well to mention here that not any of them have 
appeared in prior print. Nearly all are extremely rare, 
and even the modern sign or two placed for an advisory 
purpose for collectorship can no longer be secured. 
Many are the difficulties that arise for an author in 
search of a very rare illustration. Nearly four years ago 
the writer sought a ‘‘ Bristol Universal.” He knew of 


the sign. It was in the Collins’ collection of old fire- 
marks and policies shown in the Fire Exhibition, 1903, 
Earl's Court. Then he found when applying that the 


Finally, this collection 


sign had been packed away. 


20. BRISTOL UNIVERSAL FIRE OrricE.— Dates and particulars seem 
unobtainable. A beautiful piece of eighteenth century hcavy 


leaden work. Extremely rare. (Tufnell collection.) 


passing into the hands of Mr. Carleton F. Tufnell, of 
Watendene Manor, he secured this illustration. 

The portrayment of this sign will come as a surprise 
to many readers. 

Another extremely rare sign is the leaden '' Suffolk 
Amicable,” a suspended lamb (really а golden-fleece 
device) thereon. There is, it is believed, only one of the 
policy-numbered type. The copper now is very rare 
too. 


91. SUFFOLK AMICABLE AND/OR SUFFOLK AND COUNTIES.— Little 
known concerning this office. One specimen only extant. (In 
the possession of the pioneer collector, Mr. Bain, of Sunderland. 

22. YORK AND NORTH OF ENGLAND.—Established 1834. Transferre 
to Imperial in 1844. Very scarce variant. Copper. (Tufnell 
collection.) 


The old battered ‘‘ National '' is worthy of notice (not 
much left of it); © Economic Kent,’’ too, will be of much 
interest. | 

Beginners who hesitate to spend several pounds on 
a sign had better secure a few ordinary ones when they 


can, and afterwards perhaps fortune may smile on them 
in giving opportunity for further acquisitions. 

A brief word of warning, too, may be found useful. 
Let the collector take care he is not '' landed '' with any 
property, parish, boundary, or Livery Company's signs. 
Many of these are sought for, but the acquisition in no 
way equals in extent the demand of the fire-mark 
cÓóterie, with its large private element, insurance circles, 
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curators, and many other classes who are on the look 
out for unexpected bargains, which many of them work 
very hard to obtain. 


NAMES OF PRIMARY FIRE OFFICES. 


1667. Dr. Barbone’s office, in 1880 merged Fire Office. 

1680. Fire Office, became Phoenix No. 1. 

1681. Citv of London, in 1862 discontinued. 

1683. Friendly Society. 

1696. Amicable contributionship became 
Hand. 

1704. Lombard House fire—fate uncertain. | 

1709. Company of London insurers. Sun now existing. 


“ Hand in 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
Tug report by Sir Cecil H. Smith, Director and Secretary 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum for the year 1919, 
has now appeared. From it we take the following :— 

REARRANGEMENT OF THE COLLECTIONS. 

In the Department of Architecture and Sculpture 8 
collection of English nineteenth century sculpture was 
arranged in February in the North Court with the Sheep- 
shanks pictures, until the Court was required towards 
the end of June for the National Competition. The 
bronzes given by M. Auguste Rodin were temporarily 
removed from the West Hall, with the sculptor’s con- 
sent. for exhibition on loan at Edinburgh during the 
summer months; they have since been returned and re- 
placed. During their absence a loan exhibition of sculp- 
ture by the Serbian artist, M. Ivan Mestrovic, was 


— 
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arranged in the West Hall and the Central Court, and 
attracted much attention. " 

A number of architectural details have been exhibited 
for the first time on the screens in Rooms 62 and 64, and 
in the East Hall. А collection of English Romanesque 
sculptured details from Westminster Hall, lent by the 
Office of Works, has been exhibited in Room 8. Other 
loans from the Office of Works were six lead cisterns and 
six lead pipe-heads; two doors from Hampton Court 
Palace end two from Kensington Palace; and a marble 
chimney-piece of the middle of eighteenth century, from 
No. 34 Spring Gardens. 

A considerable number of objects have been moved 
from the upper floors to positions of greater safety on 
the ground and basement floors, with & view to pro- 
tection against air-raids, and other measures of pre- 
caution have been taken in regard to objects which could 
not be moved. 

In the Department of Ceramics the specially valuable 
or fragile objects have been removed from exhibition in 
the upper galleries and stored in places of security. 
Similarly, the loans were removed from the Loan Court 
and exhibited in Room 7, on the lower ground floor, 
with the exception of the collection of English and other 
porcelain lent by Mr. Herbert Allen, which is exhibited 
in Room 135. 

In the library a certain amount of rearrangement 
became necessary in consequence of the accession of the 
Alma Tadema Library. This library, presented by the 
Alma Tadema Memorial Committee on behalf of a body 
of subscribers, is intended as a permanent memorial to 
the late Sir L. Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., and is now 
arranged in the two south-western bays of the west room 
(No. 76). In the centre of the two bays 1s placed a 
marble bust of the artist by E. Onslow Ford, R.A., pre- 
sented by the Misses Tadema. 

The Memorial Library was formally opened for the 
use of the public on Wednesday, November 94. Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, at 
the request of Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and on behalf 
of the subscribers (about one hundred of whom were 
present) offered the library to the Board of Education. 
It was accepted on their behalf by Earl Curzon of Ked- 
leston. There is a collection of 2.007 drawings, sketches, 
tracings, engravings, &c., by Sir L. Alma Tadema, E. A. 
Abbey, R.A., and other artists. 

_ In the Book Production Gallery (Room 74) an ex- 
hibition was arranged of works showing the development 
of book-illustration from the invention of super-imposed 
colour-printing in the early eighteenth century, down to 
the era of the photo-mechanical processes. At the 
eastern end of this gallery a number of large photographs 
of important paintings of the Netherlandish Schools. 
which belong to churches and picture galleries in Bel- 
gium, have been placed on exhibition. 

In the Department of Metalwork further progress 
has been made towards the final arrangement of the many 
groups comprised in the collections of this Department. 
The French silver of the eighteenth centurv has been 
brought together, and affords some idea, though still 
inadequate, of the skilful workmanship and rich design 
of that period. The re-arrangement of the Japanese suits 
of armour which was begun in 1914 has been completed, 
and these objects are now displayed as nearly as possible 
in the manner adopted by the Japanese themselves. An 
appropriate setting has been provided by covering the 

oor of the cases with matting, and certain of the swords 
and other weapons have been supplied with stands of the 
type favoured in the country of their origin. To illus- 
trate the varieties of dyed leather frequently used in the 
decoration of the armour, a group of specimens of this 
material has been assembled and placed on exhibition 
close at hand. Š 

In view of the possibility of attack by hostile aircraft 
the most important and valuable objects in the Depart- 
ment have been entirely withdrawn from exhibition and 

oved to places of safety; other objects, while still 
exhibited, are arranged in places of greater security. 


Thus, of the originals exhibited in the South Court, о 
have been put away and others have been removed to the 
adjoining cloisters, their places being taken by the о 
types which were formerly exhibited there; and the 
valuable loan collections of silver exhibited in the Octagon 
Court have been removed, partly to an adjoming gallery 
and partly to Room 7 on the lower ground floor. 

In the Department of Paintings the Sheepshanks 
Galleries (Rooms 95-99) and the Raphael. Cartoou 
Gallery (Room 94) were closed, the former in conse- 
uence of the structural alterations in progress, and the 
pun 11 consequence of the need for protecting the 
Cartoons against the possibility of attacks bv hostile air- 
craft: the water-colour galleries (Rooms 81, 82, 87, 53. 
and 90) remained open all the year. The main collection 
of oil paintings, which had been removed from the Sheep- 
shanks Galleries in December 1914, was exhibited in the 
North Court from February 15 to June 25, when it was 
withdrawn from exhibition in order to make room for the 
exhibition of the National Competition. 

Mr. Huon A. Matear, F.R.I.B.A., presented his 
original design (two sheets) for the Cotton Exchange, 
Liverpool, and his original design for the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Southport, Lancs. Amongst the pur- 
chases were a series of drawings (180) of mural decora- 
tion, principally of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, 
from various cathedrals and churches of England, bv 
E. W. Tristram (£310 10s.), and seven drawings of 
thirteenth-century stained glass from the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey, by Stanley IT. North. 

In the Department of Textiles during the early part 
of the year, the numerous articles of costume included 
in the Harrods' gift which had been exhibited in the 
Central Court since their accession in 1913, were moved 
to the Long Gallery (Room 114) on the first floor, The 
whole collection of English costumes is now placed 
together in chronological order, but owing to the reduced 
numbers of the staff it has not been possible to com- 
plete its arrangement. Considerable progress has, how- 
ever, been made with this work. The six fine Engle’ 
seventeenth-century embroidered panels from Hatton 
Garden have been moved from Room 119, and are now 
displayed to much greater advantage on the staircase to 
the west of the entrance hall. The collection of ecclesi- 
astical vestments has been re-arranged. 

In the Department of Woodwork a considerable 
number of valuable specimens, including the whole of the 
furniture of the Jones Collection. have been withdrawn 
from exhibition, and other examples have been moved to 
positions of greater safety than those which they ordi- 
narily occupy. At the beginning of the vear some pro- 
gress was made in the preparation ‘of Rooms 65 to 69 
(the Old Ceramic Gallery) for the exhibition of the Jones 
Collection, but the completion of the model rooms has 
been suspended owing to lack of funds. 

In the Indian Section further progress has heen made 
in the deciphering of inscriptions, in the re-arrangement 
of the Jain and other sculptures in Room 3. and in the 
development of the collection of paintings in Room 4. 
Important progress is also to be recorded in the task of 
renovating fiftv-one of the large oil and tempera copies, 
on canvas, of the Buddhist Caves frescoes of Ajanta, 
damaged during the fire which took place at the Inter- 


national Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


In August the experiment was made of providing 
holiday instruction for the more youthful visitors to the 
museum, whose numbers, owing to the shortage of the 
ordinary country holiday funds, were likely to be larger 
than usual. Help was afforded by Miss E. M. Spiller, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Art Teachers’ Guild. and 
other ladies, and a small room was placed at their dis- 
posal, in which to give the children elementary instruc- 
tion about objects in the museum. 

The experiment having proved successful, arrange- 
ments were made to extend the scheme in the Christmas 
holidays. А large room on the ground floor, adjoining 
Room 18, was set apart for the special exhibition of 
various objects considered likely to appeal torchildrer of 
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simple talks оп art and history. Miss Spiller, and other 
members of the Art Teachers’ Guild, again offered their 
services as guides, and besides explaining the objects in 
the room, took parties round the Museum, selecting for 
discussion such works of art as were likely to interest and 
stimulate the imagination of the children. Demonstra- 
tions of spinning and weaving and elementary instruction 
in the stencilling and block printing of textiles were also 
arranged in the classroom of the Department of Textiles. 

The exhibition included various museum objects 
having reference to war and fighting, English dolls’ houses 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a series of dolls 
illustrating English costume from the eleventh to the 
nineteenth centuries, and a model of a Japanese palace 
building with figures of the Emperor and Empress and 
various courtiers, graciously lent by her Roval Highness 
Princess Mary (see below). It was opened on Decem- 
ber 26, 1915, and closed on January 23, 1916. During 
the time that the exhibition was open the room was Visited 
by over 14,000 people, chiefly children, 

Decoration and Reconstruction of Buildings.—The 
only important services to be noted under this heading 
are the completion of the reconstruction of the roofs of 
the Sheepshanks Galleries, which was begun in 1914, and 
the completion of the painting of the Ceramic Galleries 
on the second floor. АП other works were suspended for 
reasons of economy. 

Purchases.—As from April 1, 1915, the annual grant 
for the purchase of objects has been suspended. 

Gifls, Bequests, Loans.—An account of the gifts, 
bequests, and loans received during the vear, some of 
which were of great importance, will be found in the 
Review of Principal Acquisitions, which is published 
separately. Included among the loang are twenty-two 
canopy panels and durbar mats of embroidered velvet of 
the eighteenth century from Delhi and Seringapatam, 
graciously lent by their Majesties the King and Queen, 
and а set of Japanese models of the kind displaved 
annually in the houses of distinguished Japanese families 
in connection with the Feast of Dolls (Hi»a Matsuri) or 
Girls’ Festival. These were graciously lent by H.R.II. 
Princess Mary. 

Admintstration.—Assistance was given by tho 
Museum to the Board of Trade in connection with the 
exhibition of German and Austrian commercial art or- 
ganised at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in March with a view to 
bringing to the notice of English manufacturers some of 
the more recent and successful products of the artistic 
trades of Germany and Austria. The final selection of 
the objects to be displayed was made by a small com- 
mittee of Museum officers and others interested in indus- 
trial design, and the collections were arranged for exhi- 
bition under their direction. Help was also rendered in 
the production of an explanatory pamphlet to accom- 
pany the invitation card to manufacturers; and leaflets 
were written by Museum officers on the subsections of 
Ceramics, Lithography, Metalwork, Textiles, and Typo- 
graphy. The Museum also co-operated with the Board 
of Trade in connection with the section of Designs at the 
British Industries Fair at the Agricultural Hall in April. 

The arrangements for closing the Museum at dusk 
daily, which were made in 1914 in compliance with the 
general order for the restriction of lighting, were con- 
tinued during the spring and autumn months of the year 
now under review. In the summer the hour for closing 
was 6 р.м. daily. 

In view of possible attack by hostile aircraft, measures 
have been taken for the due preservation of the collec- 
tions in consultation with representatives of the Admiralty 
and of the Home Office. 

One hundred and sixteen members of the staff have 
joined his Majesty’s Forces, and seventy-six others have 
volunteered. 

Visitors and Students.—The total number of visitors 
to the Museum, including the Indian Section, in 1915 
was 496,069 on weekdays, and 78,508 on Sundays, 
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both sexes and at the same time provide material for | giving a total of 574,577. 
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3 In 1914 the total number 
was 263,848, of whom 79,353 attended on Sundays. 

There is thus an increase of 10,729 over the tota] 
attendances in 1914, an increasq which appears ol 
greater significance when it is recalled that for eight 
пон в in that year the Museum was open in the even- 
ings (til 10 р.м.) on three days in the week, but in 
the year under review was closed every day at dusk 
or 6 P.M. The large number of attendances in J uly and 
August was no doubt partly due to the great public 
Interest tiken in the exhibition of the works by the 
Serbu sculptor Mestrovic. It is interesting to note 
that the average attendance for these two months was 
considerably higher than that made in May and June 
in 1914, and not much lower than in 1912, in each of 
which years the publie were also attracted by exhibitions 
of special interest during the months mentioned. 

The number of visitors conducted round the Museum 
by the Official Guide during 1915 was 6.013; 801 of 
these came in fifty-three special parties. In 1914 the 
mupber amirinted to 6,737, of whom 407 came in thirty- 
SIX special parties. 

In the Woodwork Galleries the number of students 
working has been only slightly reduced. Irrespective of 
the classes from the Royal College of Art. Architectural 
Association, and L.C.C. Schools, the numbers of which 
have been somewhat below the noymal, about 200 
students applied. for tickets of special facilities to work 
in this depart:nent. 


— 


ENGLAND NO LONGER AN ISLAND. 
Ву CLAIRE GAUDET. 


Ir is always unprofitable to regret opportunities lost, but 
to realise that those opportunities once presented them- 
selves, and in all probability will present themselves in 
the future, should stimulate to the speediest possible 
action when once again they stand upon the threshold. 

There are many advantages still to be gained, late in 
the day though it may be, by the construction of the 
Channel Tunnel, and the obiections raised by the timid 
since the subject was first proposed, now more than a 
hundred years ago, no longer exist. Investigations of 
the Channel bed have proved the presence of grey chalk, 
impervious to water, extending the entire length of the 
twenty-two miles from Dover to Sangatte, and this being 
at a convement depth would form a favourable stratum 
wherein to construct the tunnel. First, a trial tube of 
about eleven feet in diameter would be run in the chalk, 
which would test the ground and enable the detection of 
any fissures or flaws which might be present. This tube 
would later serve to drain the main tunnel; it would rise 
towards the centre half-way between France and Eng- 
land in order that the water might flow downwards at 
each end and be pumped up to the surface. 

The main tunnel would consist of two tubes, each 
about eighteen feet in diameter, one for the up and one 
for the down traffic. 

These tubes would run parallel with each other close 
together, and cofinected at frequent intervals to enable 
trains from one tunnel to be transferred to the other in 
the event of a break-down. 

The trial tube, which would take four years to con- 
struct, would greatly lessen the time required for the 
boring and completion of the main tunnel, which would 
only require another four years, as the first would act 
as a service tube, carrying away the débris and bringing 
up the necessary materials as boring and construction 
proceeded. | 

Within eight years, if operations were started now, 
through trains could be run every half-hour between 
London and Panis. 

The entrances to the tunnel would be under the con- 
trol of the forts of Dover and Calais, probably some miles 
inland and perhaps placed actually in a fort. These are 
details which would have to be settled by the military 
authorities. 
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would be merely the matter of a few minutes to exchange 
the electric motors for steam locomotives when the trains 
emerge from the tunnel, but the actual carriages could 
run right through, as the first railways in France were 
built by English contractors who established the English 
gauge, which has consequently always remained, and 
although French carriages are wider and taller than ours, 
and could not run in England owing to the construction 
of our stations and our low bridges, yet our English car- 
riages could perfectly well run right through to France. 

To satisfy our military authorities the French long 
ago agreed that the sole power station should be at Dover, 
and the tunnel traffic entirely under our control. 

The Customs examination would take place at the 
two termini. | 

The cost was estimated (two years ago) at 
£16,000,000, to be raised over a period of about six or 
eight years, one-half to be borne by England and the 
other half by France. 

The advantages to trade and commerce would be 
inestimable. 

It appears that before the war many of our machinery 
manufacturers were unable to compete in Continental 
markets owing to the expense of packing for Channel 
transhipment, whereas, if car-loads of machinery could 
ke run direct from the manufactory to their destination 
they would have access to markets hitherto closed to 
them. This should be borne well in mind by these who 
to-day are arming for the next war ’’: the Great Trade 
War. 

To mention the facility with which the present war 
transports would have been effected without risk from 
mines or submarines would be to indulge in profitless 
regrets, and at the same time to rob our magnificent, Navy 
of the deep debt of gratitude which we owe to it for its 
unceasing vigilance. 

In the event of the tunnel being built should it at any 
time be found necessary to close it this could be done 
hy flooding it for one mile in length only; but, in the face 
of our present relations with France, such a contingency 
indeed seems remote. 

The means for flooding could be provided in the con- 
struction by making a pocket, or trap, a mile in length 
at both ends of the tube, which in an emergency could 
be filled with water by either country. 

The question also of ventilation would be one of the 
very simplest, far simpler than the ventilation of mines, 
Where enormous quantities of air have to be supphed 
In order to dilute the volume of the explosive gases. 
Here, no combustion is to be feared, and there would be no 
gases to dilute owing to the innocuous nature of the chalk, 
The provision of fresh air for the passengers would be 
the only problem. It appears that even our tubes in 
London are far more complex to ventilate than the 
Channel Tunnel would be, owing to the confusion of cur- 
rents caused by the underground stations. 

Military opposition to the construction of the tunnel 
since the late Lord Wolseley first opposed it. now thirty- 
seven years ago, 1s apparently the only reason why we 
are not now enjoying the enormous advantages which 
Such an easy means of communication with the Continent 
Would afford. But this opposition no longer prevails. 

Shortly we shall be celebrating the centenary of our 
peace with France, a peace which has now been con- 
summated by a sacrament of blood, instituted on her 


stricken, erstwhile fertile plains, in the midst of Arma- 
geddon. | 


Тне Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have appointed 
Mr. James D. Milner, clerk and acting assistant keeper of 
the National Portrait Gallery, to be director, keeper, and 
secretary of the National Portrait Gallery in succession to 
Mr. C. J. Holmes, who has been appointed to be director 
of the National Gallery. Their Lordships have appointed 
Mr. Robert Clermont Witt, F.S.A., hon. secretary of the 
National Art Collection Fund, to be trustee of the National 
Gallery. ' 
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The trains would be worked by electricity, and it ， 


BUSINESS OVERSEAS. 
By ARTHUR VyE-PARMINTER. 


WE are all hoping and expecting to help our French and 
Belgian Allies after the termination of hostilities with 
the reconstruction of their devastated towns and villages, 
either by means of capital, materials, or personal aid 
and undertakings. 

Dut have we yet carefully thought out what we 
intend to do, and how we intend to do what we would 
wish to do? As one who knows both France and Belgium 
well and has long done professional business in both 
countries, I am in a position to criticise our ways of 
doing business, when such business extends to another 
country than our own. To criticise is not to condemn, 
but merely to bring our little defects more home to us 
in our own interest, and one who has practised for 
some time out of England is able to notice these little 
defects, not apparent to one who remains in England. 
I speak of course only of those connected with the 
building business and not of other business men and 
merchants. 

Iu my opinion one of our little defects is a want of 
entering sufficiently into details. In our work at home 
we go along on our own usual methods, and possiblv 
after a few little mishaps, due perhaps to a want of atten- 
tion to details, bring our work to a satisfactory end. 
Dut when we try to do building business in another 
country we find ourselves very much at sea for the 
want of getting at the details which would be of the 
greatest use to us, and therefore as a rule finish up in a 
manner which is not satisfactory to ourselves or others. 

Let us start from the office boy whose duty it is to 
post the letters to the expected foreign client, or to the 
man we wish to do business with. He insists on affix- 
ing а penny stamp on all letters whether destined for 
abroad or not. The little detail of foreign postage does 
not occur to him, with the result that the hoped for 
client is annoved, not once but often, at having to pav 
an overcharge on the letter, which may be anvthing 
from threepence to a few francs, depending on whether 
the letter is a simple one or a bulky sealed package 
containing prospectus or catalogue ‘‘for your kind 
perusal.” The first effect. produced is therefore not 
quite a gcod one. This nuisance of understamped letters 
sent from England to France has become so great and 
has caused so much petty annovanece, that the British 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris issued a special notice 
calling the attention of British correspondents to the 
fact. and asking them to remember that the cost of foreign 
postage was not the same as inland postage. Several 
thousand pounds annually must come out of the pockets 
of the French addressees in overcharge on insufficiently 
stamped letters sent from England. А little thought of 
detail would avoid this nuisance, which although com- 
paratively small deserves more attention. 

Taking next the correspondence. I know from 
nersonal experience and ‘from remarks made by my 
French business friends that it is very difficult to obtain 
a really satisfactory reply in the first place from England 
to enquiries sent to demands far information, or for 
information on certain suhiects. Тһе reply in most cases 
just omits the noint which would have made it useful. or 
through a too hurried reading of the inquiry just misses 
the information required, or leaves out one little detail 
which would have made the reply clear. Something is 
missing or not quite clear, and another letter has to he 
cent making delav, loss of time, and perhaps loss of the 
prosnective business. 

Next let из consider our building contractor, or the 
merchant and supplier of materials and articles for Ше 
huilding trades. both of whom wish to do some business 
in France. T have known or heard of manv of these 
eases, generally after there has been some trouble of one 
kind or avother. The contractor who has heen invited 


| to tender for what appears to be a very Interesting job 
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in Paris roughs up on rule of thumb methods and on the 
prices he would base the work on in London, his estimate 
for the proposed work, adding to the total a percentage 
which he thinks should cover extra costs in some cases, 
and extra incidental expenses. Unfortunately most of 
us in. England have the erroneous idea that everything is 
cheaper in France than in England, when in reality build- 
ing and all work and labour connected therewith is at 
least forty per cent. dearer than in England. | am 
comparing Paris costs with those of London. 

The merchant quotes for certain materials or fittings 
delivered on the works at Paris, and is pleased when his 
prices are accepted. Тһе result in both cases has nearly 
alwavs been disastrous. 

The building contractor on starting his work finds 
out that the materials he expected, taking his London ex- 
perience, to buy at certain prices in Paris, are much more 
expensive than he thought; he finds that the costs of 
labour and the conditions of work ave very different to 
what he expected, that small details he had not thought 
of and incidental expenses other than those he tacked on 
have quite upset his calculations. If he has sent his own 
workmen from England he finds that their living expenses 
are higher in Paris. if he emplovs local labour he possibly 
finds that it is not suited to the kind of work he is execut- 
ing and therefore more expensive. So he has to decide 
to muddle through somehow, to complete his job and to 
retire gracefully, cursing building operations in Paris 
and intending never to set foot there again except as a 
pleasure seeker. But if he heaped his abuse on himself 
it would be more fair to all. If he had given a little more 
attention and thought to detail, to the probable differ- 
ences of work in another country, a few more details 
and particulars sought for in advance regarding materials, 
labour and general conditions of work in France would 
probably have allowed him to complete his job to the 
entire satisfaction of his client and to his own, with 
another job or two to follow on. 

The merchant learns a little later from his purchaser 
that the goods have arrived, but in rather bad condition, 
and finds a bill enclosed in the letter for amounts he has 
had to pay for certain dues, extra expenses of cartage or 
what not. Another bad bit of business comments the 
merchant, but why when quoting did he not give a little 
more thought to small details. that his goods were going 
to travel by sea as well as by land, that some of the crates 
or cases would be unpacked and repacked by the Customs 
authorities, that cases of make and dimensions perfectly 
fit for a journey from Manchester to London might 
not be strong enough for the hardships of several hand- 
lings, or the dimensions suitable for other cranage than 
that used in England? If he had considered all this, 
his goods would in all probability have arrived in good 
condition, and there would have been no trouble. And 
he forgot that there might be incidental expenses con- 
nected with the intricacies of Customs and town dues, 
ke.. which he will have to refund to his customer. 

I hope the above little criticism will be taken in 
good part, for it is made in the interests of our builders 
and tradesmen, who I really hope will have much work 
to do over here and in Belgium after peace is declared. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue first complete vear of war naturally shows a re- 
duction in the number of visitors to the museum at 
Bloomsbury as compared with the exceptionally high 
figures of 1913 and the first seven months.of 1914. The 
absence of Continental and American visitors and of 
holiday tourists in general was bound to make itself evi- 
dent in these returns. On the other hand, according to 
the annual report, the use of the museum by our own 
people has been more than fully maintained. The total 
number of visits for the year 1915 was 733,091 (680,000 
on week-days and 53.091 on Sundays). which is a figure 
slightly in advance of the total for 1911, and slightly 
below those for 1910 and 1912, all of which were vears 


in which London enjoyed а normal influx of foreign 
visitors and holiday tourists. 

A marked feature in the use of the museum was the 
number of soldiers who visited the galleries, including 
many from the Overseas Dominions. 

The visits of students to particular departments 
showed inore reduction than the visits of the general 
publie to the exhibition galleries. The visitors to the 
reading room numbered 178,410 as compared with 
224,560, to the newspaper room 12,650 as compared 
with 16,704, to the other departments 24,984 as com- 
pared with 31,949. After deducting these figures from 
the general totals, it will be found that the visits to the 
public exhibition galleries were greatly in excess of 
those in any of the seven years preceding 1913. 

The lectures of the official guides were well attended 
throughout the year. Some special lectures were given 
to Belgian refugees. 

In continuation of the measures taken in the first 
months of the war, a considerable number of the more 
valuable objects in the collections were removed to places 
of greater safety. Among these were the statues from 
the pediments of the Parthenon and certain other sculp- 
tures of special value, while the metopes and frieze of 
the Parthenon, and the greater part of the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, have received special protection in situ. In some 
cases casts and reproductions were substituted for 
originals in the public galleries. 

The transference of the collections to King Edward 
V IL "8 galleries, and the rearrangement of the rooms in 
the older parts of the museum, have been greatly delayed 
bv the necessity for economies in labour and the difficulty 
of obtaining materials. Nevertheless some progress has 
been made in the rearrangement of the department of 
British and medieval antiquities. 

A corridor connecting the north-east staircase of the 
old building (near the King’s Library) with the ground 
floor gallery of the new building has been completed, and 
will be available when the latter gallery is opened to the 
public. 

The only publications have been works which were 
in hand before the outbreak of war, and which it wes 
more economical to complete and issue than to suspend. 

Reduction of staff has continued throughout the year. 
and no man has been held back from volunteering for 
military duty unless his services were essential for the 
maintenance of the work of the museum. At the end of 
the year ninetv-nine members of the staff at. Bloomsbury 
had gone on military service, thirty-eight had been attested 
under the Derbv scheme, and twenty had been rejected 
as medically unfit. 

The suspension of the purchase-grant (with the excep- 
tion of a sum devoted to the purchase of foreign books 
and periodicals for fhe Librarv) has greatly affected the 
accessions, though the full falling-off will not be visible 
until the next vear, since the suspension ‘did not come 
into effect until April 1915. and several outstanding pur- 
chases were completed bv means of the reserve accumu- 
lated in times of peace. The number of senarate objects 
incorporated in the collections of the several departments 
during the vear 1915 is as follows :一 


Printed Books: 


Books and Pamphlets 26,551 
Serials and Parts of Volumes 61,538 
Maps and Atlases . 1,942 
Music. i ; А | 10.720 
Newspapers (single numbers) 278 924 
Miscellaneous қ у 5.451 
Manuscripts and Seals . . 2,650 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 2,041 
Prints and Drawings ; ; : А 3,819 
T (Oriental) : 1,138 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities ; | 88 
Greek and Roman Antiquities . 8 ° ۱ 66 
British and Mediæval Antiquities 1.322 
Coins and Medals . А ў 3,659 
Total 399,685 


The principal acquisitions are indicated in the depart- 
mental reports, though these veports are given on a less 
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extensive scale than usual, in Ше interests of economy. 
Special recognition is given to the friends of the museum 
whose liberality, in several instances, enabled the Trustees 
to take advantage of opportunities which otherwise would 
have been missed through the suspension of the purchase 
grant. Five collections of considerable importance have 
been acquired in the course of the year—namely, the Sale 
bequest of seventy-five water-colour drawings (notable 
for its fine examples of David Cox, but very comprehen- 
sive in other directions also); a selection from the Ransom 
collection of British and other antiquities, in which the 
most conspicuous single object 1s the remarkable twelfth 
century bronze bowl, engraved with scenes from the life of 
St. Thomas; the Whitcombe Greene collection of renais- 
sance plaquettes; the Evans collection of English coins; 
and the Prideaux collection of Oriental coins. Of single 
objects, special attention may be called to the autograph 
MSS. of several poems by A. C. Swinburne; to a Dürer 
drawing of peculiar importance; to two early German 
woodcuts from the Leigh Sothebv collection; to the clay 
cylinders of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon; to the royal 
guitar of Uganda, formerly presented by Sir F. Lugard to 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; and to a number of rare coins. 

- The Parliamentary grant for the issue of reproductions 
of works of art to art schools and similar institutions has 
been suspended for the period of the war. 

Two pencil architectural drawings by Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A. (presented by Mrs. Norman Shaw), have 
been added to the Department of Prints and Drawings. 
as well as twenty-four etchings of architecture and land- 
scape, including the etchings of the earthquake at Messina 
and others of Mr. Frank Brangwyn's chief works which 
were presented by the artist. Mr. Muirhead Bone pre- 
sented two etchings—viz., ‘‘ Piccadilly Circus, 1915,” 
and ''Orvieto." Of Mr. W. Walcot’s skill there are 
four examples, including ‘‘ Baths of Caracalla ” and 
“ Palazzo Pesaro." A very extensive collection illus. 
trating the life and work of Frederick Walker, A.R.A., 
consisting of woodcuts, etchings, photographs from pic- 
tures and drawings, &c., arranged in chronological order, 
mounted on cards in two Solander volumes, and accom- 
panied by copious notes and documents. 

The year has been marked by the acquisition of a large 
selection of English coins from the collection made by 
the late Sir John Evans. Taken as a whole this is the 
most important addition to the English series that has 
been made since the purchase of the Roberts Collection in 
1810. Among the pieces of outstanding interest тау be 
mentioned the following: A gold penny of Henrv III., 
one of six specimens now existing of the first gold coinage 
of England which was ordered by Henry IIT. in 1257; a 
set of the florin, half-florin, and = quarter-florin of 
Edward III. (only one other complete set is at present 
known of this first attempt of Edward ТТІ. to establish z 
gold coinage); also a fine specimen of the very rare first 
noble of the same reign. 


THE ARCHITECT’S OPPORTUNITY. 
IN the past the idea has held that in an abundance of money 
lav the architect's best opportunity for coming to the front 
end producing architecture of the finest quality. When 
the client had money, and enough to spare, he went to 
his architect and ordered a mansion that was to reflect his 
wealth and importance, the mansion was produced and 
gave satisfaction according as its designer had interpreted 
the client's wish to make it resplendent above that of his 
neighbours. It was the designer's opportunity in the sense 
that it enabled him to design without stint, to elaborate to 
the fullest extent of his desire, to produce something that 
must attract, no matter what form the attraction took. 
The client may have been a parvenu, in which case it 
Would be difficult for the architect. to keep out of his 
design some at least of the vulgarity dear to the heart 
of the parvenu. 
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ated. 
for building will be unprecedented while the where- 


withal to build will be restricted as it never has been. 
The architect must then come to the rescue with a skill 
he has never been called upon to exercise before. 
must cast aside the predilections of a lifetime and choose 
the materials which economy suggests, he must see to 
it that neither space nor material is wasted in any part 
of his design, he must put on one side his most cherished 
features of ornament and trust for his effects on simplicity 
and directness. 
be valued in proportion as he has studied economy with- 
cut sacrificing stability and beauty. 
ideal after the war and will be a direct outcome of it. 
[t will create a new outlook and a new study, and if 
rightly taken might lead to a regeneration of art. The 
complaint has been made for vears that the art is decay- 
ing and will soon cease to be an art; but we have with 
unexpected suddenness been brought to a halt with an 
outlook beyond differing materially from the one behind. 
It is for us to seize the opportunity and make the most 


If he were a person above vulgarity : of it.—'' Indian Engineering. 
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he would expect his architect at least to be unsparing 
in the details which commonly constitute ornament 1 
design. If it were a public body or a Government depart- 
ment there would at least be the encouragement to be 
over generous with space, with height of facade, with 
size of door and window; and the architect would feel 
It impossible to deal with such work on a large scale 
without adding elaboration in proportion to the scale. 
In any case the tendency to free spending on building 
would create the tendency to free use of ornament, since 
ornament is so handy a thing for covering up bad design 
or ill proportion. This has truly been the source of 
much bad architecture; it may even be put down as one 
of the causes of present day degeneracy ; and for examples 
we need not go further than India. 

But how about the reverse of the picture? What 
should be the effect on design of a serious restriction 
of funds for building purposes? We take up Ше 
Annual Report on Architectural Work in India and 
looking over its illustrations, page after page, note how 
little the volume contains of anything that may be called 
florid in design. When one closes the volume and asks 
himself what is the keynote of its contents, he has to 
confess that it 15 absolute simplicity, almost baldness, yet 
that it is architecturally satisfving, a record of good 
taste expressed with but little elaboration and obviously at 
only small expense. We are not rich in India. The 
Indian Princes and many Indian business men are, and 
we see their riches reflected from their palaces but few 
of which would stand up against sober criticism. But 
the Government is not rich, and no one knows it better 
than its own officers who have to spend the funds they 
are entrusted with with a sparing hand. Has this cir- 
cumstance not its educational effect on its architects? 
We think it has. They are being trained to depend for 
the worth of their work on the simple elements that 
constitute good art. The meretriciousness of ornament 
is discarded, and they are turning out work, much of 
it in plain brick and sand plaster, which possesses the 
intrinsic merits of good arrangement, good grouping and 
good proportion, with an adaptation to purpose which 
may be read in the very face of it. We do not say all 
this for the purpose of glorifving the men whose works 
we are referring to; it is probable that most men trained 


in the art and placed under the same circumstances 
would achieve the same results. 
illustrate the principle that the architect's opportunity 
really Jies in the restriction of the means furnished to 


him for pursuing his art. 
plification of the old adage—'' No school like the school 


of adversity.”’ 


Our purpose is to 
It is merely another exem- 


But the lesson taught to our Indian architects is surely 
about to be taught to architects at Home, and indeed 


over all Europe, on a much more impressive scale. 
This is a period in which building work is suspended, 
while buildings in large numbers are also being annihils 


The next will be а period in which the demand 


He 


His worth in fact as an architect will 


This is to be the new 


ээ 
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Some Reasons for Installing 


‘DEVON’ FIRES 


7+071 vid ишш 


Аврһайе Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


= evon” Firesinterpretali that is best instcve 
construction, exprcss the greatest advance 
in design, realise the near. st apprcach to 


perfection. They solve two important problems: 
smoke abatement—economy in iuel consumption. 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE S 


PATENT ASPHALTE 00., Lr». 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London.’ 


“Devon” Fires are made by Candy & Co., Ltd., at 
their South Devon Werks in three types and in a 
variety of modern designs. “ Devon” Fires can 
be supplicd to suit any kind of architecture and 
to harmonise with any scheme. Architects’ own 
decorative scheines can be carried out. 


At the showrooms are displayed many mode's in 
all types of fires and a range cf tiles and briquettes 
in nume:ous tints in glazed and ecg-shell finishcs, 
suggesting the variety of schemes possible with 
“Devon” Fires. The book of ** Devon" Fires 
gives designs and sections and is free on request. 


CANDY &CO.L TD 


THE DEVON ERE 
Showrooms: РР Works : 
$7 NEWMAN ST, БОУЫ وو‎ ۳ HEATHFIELD 
OXFORD ST. В. MESE NEWTON ABBOT 


LONDON, W. = DEVON 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 
&c., executed with 


“Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


Xx 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. | 


Architectural & Technical Photographers, 
147 STRAND, ило, We. (First floor). 


Р НОТОСК А РН S 
TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
DAY. PRICE LISTS 
& ESTIMATES FREE. 
Established 1862. 
TELEPHONE 425 ne pale 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

POWER HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. 

Fitted with3 KINNEAR SHUTTERS. 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel 
Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations; 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 

AND 
Entrances Generally. 


! 


Sole Manufacturers : 


| ARTHUR 1. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Д Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
| MANCHESTER : 33 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 


«4 مکل ہم‎ ^ er سے ہے ہیس‎ өз жа” | pg 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
стргеззе4 by Correspondents. | 


“ From Our Own Correspondent.” 

SiR,—This good gentleman, who telegraphs Belgian 
news from Amsterdam to English Press agencies, and, 
especially one of the evening papers, has just surpassed 
himself in his attempts to show the public how much he 
knows about Belgium geographically, to the amusement 
of those Belgian refugees who understand the English 
newspapers sufficiently well, especially our friends from 
the neighbourhood concerned. 

He blandly refers to the “ Farman Flying Ground near 
Port Arthur "іп his despatch of Friday last, with refer- 
ence to the air raid on Ghent; and further on states 
that ав“ Mierelbeke (a northern (sic) suburb of Ghent), 
the most important railway junction іп Belgium,’ the 
bombs we dropped did great damage. 

Now it happens that Meirelbeke is to the south-east 
of Ghent, and a long way from being one of its suburbs. 

Moreover, there is но Junction at Meirelbeke, but 
further to the south-east there is one, at Melle, which is 
ам insignificant affair, where the two lines for Alost- 
Termonde and for Grammont meet. 

“ Bombs also hit the hangars at St. Dennis ” (St. 
Denis- Westrem) “апа new German defence works along 
St. Amanaseerg, towards Oostacker (three miles north- 
east of Ghent). ” 

He means St. Amandsberg. or Mont St. Amond, 
which is а continuation of the street leading from the 
Marché du Vendredi to the Waesline stations and the 
Porte d'Anvers, and is close to the place whe"c Lieut. 
Warneford brought down the Zeppelin single-handed, and 
under two miles from the belfry as. the crow flies. 

“ Ghentbrugge (an eastern suburb of Ghent), ”” appears 


now to have an arsenal (German, of course), and “а. 


munition factory at Ledeberg (two miles south-east of 
Ghent) ” is no more, thanks to our airmen. But T edeberg 
18 аз much Ghent аз Wandsworth is London. The same 
remark applies also to Gentbrugge (as it should be spelt), 

The astonishing '* Caves ’’ blunder came up smiling 
again recently; and a view of the ruins of Arras Town 
Hall was, in all seriousness, palmed off on the readers 
of a dailv illustrated as those of the Cathedral there; 
while in another daily the spire of the church of Notre 
Dame at Poperinghe was shown as the Germans’ favourite 
target, with the base of the tower hidden by a bursting 
shell, the picture purporting to be that of St. Bertin's 
Church there, which has a squat west tower with equi- 
literal roof. I sent the editor a correction immediately, 
but evidently he did not like to own up to being in the 
wrong, for he refused to correct it.— Yours, &c., 

Хох-Такотсв. 
А.А. Маг Service Bureau. 

SIR, —Last summer I made an offer to Ше Board 
of Agriculture to use the machinery of the War Service 
Bureau for the purpose of raising a body of professional 
men to assist in harvesting work, owing to the shortage 
of agricultural labour. Although the offer was court- 
eously received it was not accepted. I have now, 
however, been approached with a request to proceed 
with the matter, and I should therefore be very glad to 
hear from anyone who is prepared to give at least four 
weeks of their time to harvesting work. 

Arrangements will be made to send applicants for 
a few days, in the fourth week in August, to a training 
and clearing station before being placed out on various 
farms. 

They will receive board and lodging in return for 


work while at the station, and when they are placed out 
on farms they will receive board and lodging and a small 
wage. 

Every effort will be made as far as possible to keep 
together men who wish to work with each other. I am 
sure there must be a very large number of members of 
the architectural and surveying professions who would 
like to assist in this work of very great national import- 
ance, and I should be very glad if they will kindly 
communicate with me immediatelv.—Yours, &с., 

August 8, 1916. F. 7. ۷۰ 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
EEZKSHIRE. 


Stocksross.—-Two cottages, Gravel Hill, for Sir R. Sutton, 
Bart. 
DORSET. 
Portland.--Council school. 
Essex. 


East Пат.- Propos.d John Cornwell Memorial cottage- 
homes for disabled sailors. 
Stratford. -Council schools for boys, girls, and mixed 
KENT. 
Hadlow.— Council school: alterations. 
Maidstone.—Extractor-plant house, Springfield Mill, for 
Messrs. W. & R. Balston. 
Garage, London Hoad: conversion into cottage, for 
Mr. S. Sharp. 
Two houses, Old Tovil Road, for Mr. N. Smith. 
Two houses, Tonbridge Road, for Mr. R. Lawrance. 
The “ Duke of Brunswick ’’ p-h., Upper Stone Stree: : 
alterations for Messrs. E. Mason & Co. 
LANCASHIRE. 
F'leetwood.- -Coffee tavern, Wyre Dock: extension for the 
Fielden Sailors’ Rest Committee. 
Manchester.—-Working-men’s Club, Abbey Hey Lane, 
Gorton : additions. 
Ormskirk.— Works, Burscough Street, for the United 
Brassfounders and Engineers, Ltd. 
LINCOLNSHIRF. 
Catstor.—Slaughterhouse for Mr, F. Smith. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Biddulph.—Premises: alterations for the Co-operative 
Society. 
Chasetown.--House, Hich Street, for Mrs. Whallett. 
SURREY. 
Barnes.—-House, Ferry Road, for Mr. A. Harvey. 
No. 46 North Way: alterations. Messrs. Brewer, 
Smith & Brewer, FF.R.T.B.A., architects, 6 Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 


SUSSEX. 
IIore.—The “Prince's” Hotel: extension for Mr. H. Е. 


Tranemar. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Kingsbury.—Factory, Grove Park: extensions for the Air- 


craft Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Goldthorpe.—Proposed parish hall (for 440 sittings). 


SCOTLAND. 
Brechin.—Buildings, Clerk Street, for Mr. J. Barrie. 
Dundee.—Property, Lcchee Road: alterations for Mr. 


Alex. Ramsay. 
Walton Works, Brook and Edward Streets: ware- 


house for Messrs. J. N. Kyd & Co. 
Glasqow.—Works, corner of Hawthorn and Ashfield 


Streets: extension for Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., 


Ltd. 
Inverurie.—Factory, Souterford Road, for Messrs, Spence 


& Son, of Huntley. 
Longniddry.—Forty cottages for the Veterans’ Garden 


City. | 
IRELAND. 
Carrigallen (Со. Leitrim).—Church, Drumeela: altera- 
{ions and improvements. Mr. J. J. McDonnell, archi- 
tect, 27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 
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TITIVE PRICES 


Kershaw, Brassington & 00. 


(ARNOLD W. KERSHAW & CO.) 
LANCASTER & SETTLE 


Ventilator and 
Chimney Pot Makers, 
Sanitary Specialists. 


Contractors to 0.00. Office 
of Works and ۰ 


Prices and Particulars on application. 


CALLENDER'S 


в Bitubond ” 
Building 
Composition 
sr ROCK. 


LIKE 
BONDS WALLS WITHOUT TIES 


AND 


OBVIATES CAVITY WALLS. 


IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE, 
AND HAS ENORMOUS 
CRUSHING AND TENSILE STRENGTH. 


ABSOLUTELY 


А 


ASK FOR А. В. BOOKLET. 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, бс 
95 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
(2) 
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BUILDING—AND OTHER 一 TRADE， 
‘Tue discipline of war has prepared Ше way for the 
organisation of trade," writes Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn 
in his recently issued and stimulative little book* on 
' Trade as а Science,” and the reflection arises whether 
in the trade, that of building, with which we are most 
intimately connected, We already possess organisation, 
and, if so, Whether it is adequate for securing the greatest 
advantage to the cornmunity at large. 

We lay stress on the point of advantage to the com- 
munity at large, for, we are happy to note, this war 15 
undoubtedly teaching us, if only slowly and gradually, 
that the welfare of the community is the most potent 
factor for the welfare of the individual. Our national 
predilection in the past, based undoubtedly upon our 
characteristic love of freedom, has been to give the fullest 
scope to the initiative and the effort of the individual, 
and їп so doing, to discredit any measure that would 
seem to limit his freedom. 

Our enemy, Germany, has adopted the opposite point 
of view, and by following the principle of organisation 
of individual units for the benefit and with the assistance 
of the community, has attained, during the forty vears 
that she has been united as an Empire, to so high a 
pitch of wealth and power: that she has conceived the 
idea that she is capable of dominating the world. Tm- 
patience to achieve at once, by force of arms, what 
another ten or twenty years of peaceful penetration would 
in all probability have given her without bloodshed, has 
led her to the present attempt at mastery, an attempt 
which has only failed by a very little of complete success. 

We should he blind therefore to refuse to recognise 
the superiority of our enemy's point of view over our 
own, and we should be more than foolish if we refused 
to take for ourselves the henefits of national organisation 
as the most fruitful source of prosperity for the in- 
dividual citizen. True it is that our temperament will 
resent and probably render impossible any adoption of 
the system of despotism by which the national organisa- 
tion of Germany has been accompanied, though even we 
have been forced by overwhelming necessitv to substitute 
universal service for voluntary enlistment in our armies. 
It is chiefly with voluntary organisation that Mr. Benn 
deals in his book, though there appears to be a recogni- 
Поп that some measure of control may be necessarv by 
the State, preventive rather than coercive, to avoid in- 
dividual interference with communal action. 

In the building trade we have undoubtedly a certain 
amount of organisation. On the one hand, we have our 
Associations of employers, on the other hand our Trade 
Unions of employed. But this organisation is not and 
does not aim at being constituted with the object of 


. * “Trade as а Science." By Ernest J. P. Вени: With 
Introductory preface by tha Right Hon. Lord Burnham, M.A. 
(London : Jarrold & Sons. 2». 6d. net.) 


securing the greatest advantage to the community at 
large. Relatively to the community, the Employers’ 
АзвосаНоп and the Trade Union are individuals, and are 
in existence purely for the purpose of fighting with each 
other. The very weapons with which they fight, the 
lock-out and the strike, are detrimental to the com- 
munity as well as to the individual, primarily because 
their use entails the lessening of production, and it 1s 
the increase of production to the highest possible 
extent that makes for the increased wealth of the com- 
munity. 

Both emplovers and employed amongst those who 
are to-day engaged in any branch of the manufacture of 
munitions, using the term in its widest sense as applving 
to every product needed for the purposes of war, cannot 
help realising that the present intensity of production 
operates to their individual advantage, as well as to that 
of the community. And this when the production 18 
directed to the destruction of wealth. How much more 
then should a similar intensity tend to the general as 
well as the individual advantage when directed to the 
production of things useful to the community, and so to 
the increase of national wealth ? 

Mr. Benn deals rightly with a most important factor 
which hears upon the cost of manufacture in this country, 
the attitude of the emplover towards labour and the соп- 
sequent attitude of labour. ‘* The piece-work price of a 
job." he savs, “is fixed at а figure, and the workman 
deliberately restricts his output so that he does not earn 
more than a fixed amount. His reasons for so doing 
are twofold: first, he knows that if his earnings exceed 
the thirty shillings which the ‘ masters ’ have decided 
is the proper figure for a man of his social standing, 
the price of the Job will be reduced. Secondly, he fears 
that if he performs too much work he will throw some 
fellow-sufferer out of a job. Both of these errors,’’ says 
Mr. Benn, “ can be laid at the door of the masters.” 

Пе goes on to show the reality of the errors, pointing 
out that 1f machines were worked full pressure, and 
workmen permitted fo earn four or five times as much as 
at present, the unit cost might be half what it is. and 
proper organisation of selling Бу the masters would 
prevent any glut in the home market, and ensure ready 
disposal of the output in that of the world. It may Бе 
said that the building trade does not stand on the same 
footing as manufactures whose production is capable 
of export, that the market for buildings is essentially 
a home market, and the demand limited. 

Our experience in the practice of architecture proves 
the fallacy of this argument. Тһе home market for 
building is not by a very long way limited to the present— 
that is to sav, immediately pre-war—production. If the 
cost of building were reduced to а level correspond- 
ing, at London prices, to a standard of £10 or £12 a 
rod for brickwork, we have по hesitation іп expressing 
our firm conviction that the amount of building in this 
country would be at least three times what it was at 
midsummer in 1914. 

Take only one department of building activity, the 
erection of houses, particularly for the working classes, 
in which there is such an appalling shortage. What is 
the reason for the limited activity in house building? 
Nothing but the fact that houses cannot be built at a 
figure which will render. possible an economic rent that 
their prospective tenants сап pav. Tt is the same with 
factories and warehouses. Many more would be de- 
manded if them cost did not overweight the capital on 
which manufactures have to pay a dividend. So also 
with other business premises and all classes of utilitarian 
buildings. Publie buildings in greater number would be 
erected if their cost did not cast so great a burden on 
the rates or the national exchequer. Even churches 
would be undertaken in greater numbers if they could 
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be built for sums more in accordance with the financial 
resources of their promoters. 

It is a fallacy also to assume that the home market 
is the only one open to the building trade. Apart from 
the openings that will be presented on the arrival of peace 
by the urgent need for repairing the devastation of war, 
there is a field not only for material, but for finished 
workmanship in export trade of parts of buildings which 
is almost unlimited in its possibilities, Already, to a 
limited extent, buildings, not merely of temporary char- 
acter like wooden bungalows and hutments, but of а 
permanent nature, have been exported almost in their 
entirety, but in parts regulated as to their size onlv by 
considerations of handling and transport. 

The development of the export of buildings has great 
potentialities, but, in common with other British manu- 
factures, generally needs the foundation of Expert Asso- 
ciations, which is one of the subjects of which Mr. Benn 
treats, and, incidentally, an efficient remodelling of our 
inadequate Consular Service. 

The author of ”Trade as a Science " well points out 
three tremendous advantages that Britain possesses 
which, if properly used, place the rest of Ше manufac- 
turing world under considerable disabilities. These are 
the position of London as the money market of the 
world ; our national position as Mistress of the Seas ; ап. 
thirdly, “ the reputation which this old country still 
enjoys the world over for a square deal." There is по 
reason why the building trade of this country should not 
reap the benefit of these three advantages. 

What our own particular interest needs is the co-opera- 
tion of Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions in the 
intensification of output in the building trade. The brick- 
layer must be permitted to receive his five pounds a week 
as a normal rate, and he must not limit his output to the 
laying of 600 bricks a day. High wages and maximum 
output must be our aim in the building trade. to the 
mutual advantage of the community and the individual. 

We commend Mr. Beun's book on “ Trade as а 
Science `” as not only interesting, but as possessing high 
instructive value to evervone connected with the build- 
ing trade in common with all other productive trades of 
our country. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue latest argument of the supporters of the present 
system of restricting the use of our cathedrals and of 
making a charge to “raise а salary for our vergers 
that unrestricted access leads to damage Бу souvenir 
hunters and other miscreants. The weakness of this 
argument is shown by the fact that only a small portion, 
as regards area, of the cathedral is usually closed against 
those whe do not pay for being personally conducted, 
and by the practice adopted in many of those churches, 
below cathedral rank, which are open to all. for ‘‘ rest 
and meditation,” of utihsing the services of voluntary 
guards. whose mere presence 1s sufficient to prevent de- 
predation. There are plenty of faithful Church-women 
in every cathedral city who would esteem it an honour as 
well as a pleasure to keep vigil. 


ee ` 
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A letter from the Rev. William Souper to the ** Aber- 
deen Free Press '' calls attention to the opportunitv and 
the desirability of the acquisition by the Town Council 
of Aberdeen of Cumberland House. No. 45 Guestrow, 
in that town. and a subsequent letter from Mr. G. M. 
Fraser gives the following interesting description of the 
building:— 

The main interests of the house are two: (1) Its 
historical and architectural interests, and (2) its interior 
construction and decoration. 

With regard to the historical and architectural in- 
terest, that is fairly well known. It is the best example 
—one of the very few—remaining in Aberdeen of the old 
“baronial " type of domestic architecture in Scotland. 
The oldest part of it dates from about 1580, and а соп- 


siderable portion, the eastinost. portion, was built by Sir 
George Skene, of Fintrav (and Rubislaw), who was 
Provost of Aberdeen, 1676-84. 

But the man point. of interest at present, 
Souper mentions, is the interior decoration, which is 
very remarkable, and is now clearly seen, and well 
worthy of study and preservation. The first floor of the 
main building consists of three rooms en suite. The 
eastmost room, the dining-room, is panelled in timber. 
The westmost room was the drawing-room, also 
panelled, with a white marble mantelpiece as the notable 
feature. — Between these two rooms is an apartment 
about 12 feet square, the decorations of which are pro- 
bably unique in Scotland. (Mr. Souper. who has been 
making a special study of Italian renaissance work in 
art and literature, believes there is nothing quite like 
this room in the country.) 

The тоот is panelled from floor to ceiling, and every 
part is painted in the most remarkable wav 一 In seven- 
teenth-century work. The large panels are painted in 
what, at first sight, seems rough marbling, while the 
framebands or stvles that surround the panels represent, 
in an exquisitely beautiful way, classical or Italian scenes 
and figure episodes, After most careful examination 
to-dav, Mr. Souper arrived at а beautiful theory of the 
paintings that will doubtless be tested by fuller study 
later. It is that the whole 1s the work of an Italian artist, 
who represented in the panels a background of rock- 
structure. familiar in the Apennines, and around these 
he worked in beautiful memories of Italian scenes and 
episodes. On the frames of the upright panels the scenes 
display great depth of treatment. while the horizontai 
hands, that run the whole length of each wall, and are 
и triple form, show very. special study in this wav thet 
the upper and lower bands carry rich. full-coloured 
landscape and figure scenes, while the middle band, 
sepia and white, depict largely city views, the towers 
and other buildings being worked in a particularly dainty 
Turneresque wav. One wonders that the delicate work 
could have been preserved as it has been without special 
care. and no doubt it is due to very carelessness in over- 
laving the walls with paper or other material. Even 
the shutters of the windows, back and front. are dealt 
with in the same way. and by the use of lighted matches 
one curiously interesting scene behind the shutters was 
brought out—a pagan temple. formed of great monoliths, 
alinost a reproduction of Stonehenge. 


as Mr. 


often local circumstances that 
snother the conditions affect- 
ing the readiness of builders and those who finance them 
to provide housing accommodation for the people, there 
сап be no doubt that the present acute and distressing 
shortage is mainly due to the causes well summarised by 
а pe in the '' Liverpcol Courier ” as follows :一 

l) The taxation of not only the land required for 
building. but of the profits of their enterprise, i.e. brick- 
work, joinery, «с.; (2) the difficulty of obtaining mort- 
gages owing to the a al of capital from what used 
to be looked upon as a first-rate security for the invest- 
ment of monev; (3) the increase in the stamp duties; 
(4) the proposals to limit the number of houses per acre 
under the Housing and Town-Planning Act. 1909; 
(5) the increased power under the building by-laws of 
local authorities. which caused extra expenditure for con- 
crete foundations and restricted the use of roof space for 
bedrooms, «с.; (6) the increased cost of production 
owing to سے‎ wages and advanced cost of building 
materials. 


Whilst there are 
modify tn one direction or 


The necessity for combination in trade of those who 
are at present rival manufacturers is well put by a writer 
in Ше“ Sheffield Daily Telegraph.” commenting on the 
backwardness of Sheffield as a corporation in lending its 
aid in fostering the business of Sheffield's citizens. The 
citv. he urges, should “ send out agents or consuls who 
will stand for Sheffield, instead of ‘merely for Jones. of 
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Sheffield. It will cover more ground, at less cost, and 
so will win more orders. 

“It will be a costly business, for instance, for Jones 
to maintain a show-room in Paris, Petrograd, Rome, 
Madrid, Constantinople, Cairo, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Tokio, Pekin, Melbourne, Cape Town, Vancouver, 
Montreal, Quebec, New York, Chicago, and scores of 
other places that will readily occur to the mind. But 
Sheffield ought to have a show-room, and an enterprising 
staff, in each of these cities: and if Sheffield is as live 
as jt ought to be in grasping the world opportunity 
now presented to it that is what it will do. 

"But it can only do it by combination. The indi- 
vidual firms, standing alone, cannot impress the world ; 
and Sheffield has to do that if it is to rise to the height 
of its opportunities. '' | 

We should go further and advocate that a national 
combination and organisation of each trade is the best 
means of gaining for British manufactures the place in 
the world’s markets to which our skill and our natural 
advantages entitle из. 


Objectors, conscientious or otherwise, are always to 
be found to any and every proposition, and that without 
the necessity of going out of Great Britain, but we do 
not fancy that there will be many to join in protest 
against the erection of memorial tablets to our present- 
day heroes in our cathedrals on the ground that these 
are entirely at variance with the original intentions of the 


cathedral designers. Іп the first place, the objection 
is not true. Founders’ tombs, chantries, shrines, and 
other memorials were a commonplace in the days when 
athedrals were built, both in collegiate and parochial 
churches. They were not always additions of subse- 
quent ages, but formed part of the scheme of the actual 
designers of the buildings. Of course the erection of 
memorials in any particular building can be overdone, 
and their execution can be detrimental to or destructive 
of the original design, but they need not be so. 


Another of London's City Churches is said to be 
doomed to destruction—St. Alphege, London Wall. 
Originally, the tower formed part of Elsing Spital, an 
institution founded in 1329 for fhe relief of the blind, 
and to-day it is one of the few, if not the last, archi- 
tectural remnant of the many small charitable institu- 
tions of medieval London. There is а proposal that 
St. Alphege Church shall make way for a commercial 
building, and the parish be merged into that of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury. Only the tower, it is said, will be kept 
—to be incorporated in the new premises. 


Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., has presented to the Read- 
ing Museum fifteen Norman capitals, very elaborately 
carved, two voussoirs of a Norman arch, and other pieces 
of carved masonry from Borough Marsh, Sonning, and 
the site of the Bishop of Salisbury's Palace at Sonning. 
Mr. Keyser writes :—-'' The fifteen Norman «5 and 
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two voussoirs of a Norman arch, which I have sent to 
the Reading Museum, and w hich I hope the committee 
will be willing to accept, have had a chequered career. 
Thev were till recently lving about in the gardens of 
Holme Park, Sonning, and were rescued by me and put 
under cover before the mansion was sold. It is known 
that many years ego they were brought from Borough 
Marsh, where are remains of some ancient buildings, in 
Sonning parish on an island formed by a backwater of 
the Thames and the river Loddon. It is not known how 
they got there, but it is a fair presumption from their 
size and the excellence of the carving that they must 
have belonged to some building of more than ordinary 
importance, and there сап he little doubt that they 
formed part of the cloister of the great Abbey of Read- 
ing. This was more than thirty vears in building, and 
the numerous fragments remaining prove it to have been 
a magnificent example of tlie Norman work of the middle 
of the twelfth century. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries the ruins became a quarry for all who liked 
іо remove the stones, and barge loads were taken to 
Windsor іп 1227. Tt is, therefore, probable that these 
capitals, and some more sculptured stones still preserved 
at Shiplake House, were removed from Reading Abbey. 
and as the capitals are carved on all four sides they must 
have belonged to an open arcade, the cloister arches, as 
has been suggested. The other carved stones were dug 
up on the site of the palace of the Bishop of Salisbury 
at Sonning, and are relies of the twelfth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth- century buildings which stood there. I feel 
strongly that the Reading Museum is the proper resting- 
place for these interesting remains. 


We are Informed “that the London Association of 
Master Decorators, which is Ше оөШсілі body of Master 
Decorators and Painters, recognised by the Board of 
Trade. &c., has agreed with the Painters’ Union to pay 
a fixed rate of 104. per hour to painters as from August 
12 current for the duration of the war and for a period 
of nine months after the declaration of peace. This rate 
is now in conformity with that paid by the London Master 
Builders" Association, and as demands not supported by 
the Painters’ Union are being made by some of the men 
to obtain a further increase the London Association. of 
Master Decorators ventures to ask the assistance of the 
trade in resisting these demands. — Haviug now arrived 
ata flat rate of 10d. per hour for painters with the whole 
of the decorators and painters of London it is felt that 
it would be disastrous to again have two rates. and the 
co-operation of all employers will therefore be esteemed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RAILWAY STATION, LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 

La Paz Station is the new terminus of the great railway 
carried up from the Chili coast at Antofagasta into the 
Andes Mountains in Bolivia, The work is entirely in the 
hands of the Railway Company, all the fittings and 
sundries being supplied by various firms in London and 
sent out in a condition to go straight into the building. 
The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell; but the building 
is held up at the present time by war conditions. The 
accompanying illustrations are supplementary to those 
we gave last week. In our issues of July 21 and 28 we 
gave details of Mr. Arnold Mitehell's working drawings 
for Antofagasta Station, 


DESIGNS FOR SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
THESE sketch designs were prepared by Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz. Son & Farrow for an estate in Surrey, but their 
realisation has been hindered by the war. 


Mr. G. T. Hine, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., who died оп 
April 15, сЕ Hertford Street, Mayfair, W., and of G. Т. 
Hine & Pegg, architects, of 39 Parliament Street, S.W., 
has left £47,922 (net personalty £29,199). 


SKETCHING AS A STUDY” 
By WALTER В. BUTLER, F.R.I.B.A. 


DunixNG the first eight years of my architectural career 
in England, Г had opportunities of sketching that unfor- 
tunately do not he within our sphere of study in this 
newer country, Which is so far removed from the his- 
torical and finest work of man that has stood the test 
of time, and it may be that some account of my experi- 
ence will be of interest to you. I therefore venture to 
address you on account of the advantages I have had, 
rather than on account of any special knowledge of the 
subject, and with the hope that those students who have 
come to lear me to-night may derive, perhaps, some 
small benefit from what I shall have to say. 

In learning to sketch, I eculd not advise vou to follow 
any very different course to that I followed. but I would 
advise all to follow it more studiously, and I would 
advise you also to have the same object in view—viz. that 
the study of your profession is the purpose of your 
sketching rather than the making of pretty pictures, and, 
primarily, vou are to learn to sketch in order that vou 
may be able to set down clearly and usefully records of 
such things as cannot be described in words; either to 
assist your memory of them, or to convey distinct ideas 


of them to other people. 


The one and only way to learn to sketch well is to 
draw carefully, patiently, and constantly, that you may 
attain a delicate method of work such as may ensure 
your seeing truly. The question is asked by some who 
do not know, “ Why learn to sketch at the cost of such 
labour, when іп these modern days photography and 
reproduction have brought within the reach of all endless 
illustrations of the best things ever done by men?” It 
is true that we can store much information іп books 
and photographs, but these, without an inherent special 
knowledge, would be almost useless to us. Put a whole 
library of books, for instance, in the hands of an ama- 
teur, and ask him to design you a cerlain building, and 
what would be fhe result? Good books and photographs 
are useful things to have around you and helpful in 
design, but the help and satisfaction obtained. from them 
is much lessened without the aid of the special know- 
ledge aequired by sketching. An architect who can refer 
lo his own sketches has an advantage over one who only 
refers to reproductions of other pcople’s sketches, as a 
composer has over a would-be musician who has only the 
pianola to fall back on. 

Before vou can design you must store the mind with 
matter or food for design, and the student of architecture 
сап best do that by sketching, and in order that there 
mav be a constant freshness in his designs һе must con- 
tinue to sketch, sketch, sketch all through Ше. I must 
own that it is verv difficult for the architect to maintain 
a habit of sketching in Australia, and one of the diffi- 
culties. for the student lies in the fact that we аге sur- 
rounded by so large an amount of injurious matter, and 
so little that will do him anything but positive injury to 
sketch. Tn an old country the student may, almost 
without risk, sketch anything old; and in so doing he will 
be storing his mind with good ideas of design. 

It is hardly a matter of opinion, this question of 
whether or no work is good or bad. I sav. emphatically, 
some work is good and some is absolutely bad and in- 
jurious to look at and much more so to draw, and any- 
thing you draw that is bad will do you positive injury. 
But we must make the best of what we have to study 
and sketch, and for those who are so disposed there 18 
artistic food of sufficient value to enable him to achieve 
great things in his profession. 

In England we were taught that we could not go 
wrong in drawing anything old. Well, that is equally 
safe here; but the trouble is that there is so little that is 
old (by v “old” I mean, of course, at least a hundred 
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The Cloth Hall at Malines, one of the best known examples, was commenced in 1340, but left unfinished, the superstructure being of the 


16th century. 


or two years old) and Ше old things that we have here : 


are out of place. They are in museums or in the houses 
ef the rich, instead of being in the places they were 


designed for, in old village churches or farmhouses, . 


cottages, and so on. However, when vou do find any- 
thing old, you cannot go wrong in carefully drawing it 
forthwith, no matter what it is; it may be an old Georgian 
sugar basin made of silver, or a spoon, or a bit of Grecian 
pottery, or a piece of furniture, carving, or metal work, 
whatever it is, if it is not of nineteenth-century manu- 
facture, the lines of it are prettv sure to be good. 


Don’t mistake me, I do not for a moment wish to 
say that everything made prior to the commencement , 


of the nineteenth century was good, and everything made 
in it was bad; for there is a vast amount of the injurious 


extravagance of art-run-mad in the florid periods of Ше. 


Renaissance, more particularly on the Continent, long 
before the Gothic revival in the nineteenth century spoilt, 
in England, the natural flow of art. It may be true that 
in the midst of all the turmoil and jumble of styles at 


this period there came into being some fine examples | 
of individual ability, but the difficulty is to assist the 


student to discern the good from the bad. But the sub- 
ject is too big to more than mention here іп passing. 
However, if you draw carefully all the '' old ” things 
you can find, you will get a deal of good. 

Notwithstanding what I said before about photos 
and reproductions, you should draw much from photo- 
graphs of old buildings, they are the best substitutes for 
the buildings themselves. You can often get excellent 
and large photos of architectural carvings, ornaments, 
and general detail, and there are quantities of excellent 
drawings of old work published in the English archi- 
tectural papers and in modern works on architectural 
detail illustrated by photography that would be very good 
for you to draw, and that would help to form your style. 

But in addition to this, you must draw from actual 
work, so that among other things you may also get to 
know materials and their colours, and how they look in 
actual fact, the forms of mouldings, the depths and 
projections of carvings, the treatment of surfaces, and 
many other matters. You should also note the colour 
of things you draw, and often when you cannot sketch 
in colour make notes on your sketches regarding the 
colours. 


In London, chiefly in the winter months, we used to 
sketch a good deal at the museums, and I would suggest 
the same course here. There are many things of interest 
to architectural students in our National Gallery, and 
they have the advantage of being easily accessible on 
Saturdays and holidays, and so on, and if you want to 
learn and to become :vell informed and well qualified in 
your profession, and to know much that is worth know- 
ing, you will have to be about it on high days and holi- 
days, Saturday afternoons and evenings, and, indeed, 
will need to spend practically the whole of your time 
that is not spent in the office, in one form of study or 
another. 

Sketching is a means to an end, a means that, when 
acquired, may be pressed into the service of an architect 
in an infinite variety of ways. One of its uses and 
pleasures that should re taken advantage of by the stu- 
dent is the drawing constantly from nature, that he may 
obtain a quicker perception of the beauty of the natural 
world, and may also preserve something lke a true 
image of beautiful things that pass away, primarily with 
the intention of storing the mind with knowledge of true 
and beautiful form. He should draw such things as 
flowers, leaves, birds, animals, and trees, particularly 
those that may most readily be pressed into ornamental 
service in hammered iron, beaten metal, carved stone 
and wood, or painted and other decorative work. Learn 
to sketch well and rapidly; finish vour sketch on the 
spot, and make it express only the character and fea- 
tures inherent in the object you are drawing, that you 
deem worthy of record. A sketch has value in propor- 
tion to the care taken over it. None but good sketches 
will impress the thing drawn upon your memory or be 
of any use as reference to you afterwards. 

One of the first achievements in right sketching is 
the learning to see. As surely as a kitten gropes about 
nine days in the dark, so certainly does the ordinary 
“ human" man, sometimes for his whole life, grope 
about the world in full view of things without seeing 
them, and it is not till an attempt is made to draw them 
that you discover the fact that never till then had you 
really seen them or become familiar with their exact 
fcrm. 

Drawing things opens vour eyes to see them and your 
brain to receive them as an indelible imprint on your 
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memory. As you draw a moulding you instinctively put 
out your hand and feel it with your fingers to determine 
its exact roundness. You measure the depths of its 
undercutting and its projection with your two-foot rule, 
and you note the fact that ncne of its curves are drawn 
with the compasses. 

And this brings me to the next important matter to 
be observed in the sketching of an architectural student. 
Always carrv a two-foot rule, and always measure the 
things you draw, and if you are drawing from the repro- 
ductions of measured drawings, note all the figured dimer- 
sions or draw your sketch to scale. Your sketches that 
carry figured dimensions are far and away the most т- 
structive, and are also the most useful to you in after 
years. 

In Hobart. (Tasmania), not long since, I noticed some 
most interesting fanlights of Georgian charaeter, and was 
struck by their great varietv. I walked about the streets 
on two separate davs and made some sketch notes of 
them and have brought you along my book of these, and 
I think you will agree with me that they are quite 
delightful. 

On my last visit to England I had a very interesting 
week with the members of the Architectural Association 
of England, on their annual excursion. Shrewsbury, in 
Shropshire, was made our centre, and from the Old Raven 
Hotel in that ancient town we made daily excursions, 
chiefly by ‘‘ char-a-bancs ” that held about thirty of us, 
and it was most interesting to see how everyone turned 
out with his sketching kit and squatted or stood about the 
old buildings we visited, with sketch book produced the 
moment we arrived. We all sketched, young and old, 
the whole day long. 

I was afraid, at first, that mv work would be very 
feeble beside the others, particularly as we had men like 
Gerald Horsley, A. N. Prentice, Banister Fletcher, and 
some also who sketched for the papers and who were 
very rapid indeed and covered endless sheets in little 
time. The last evening we all had to send our sketches 
round the room for inspection. 

Some were verv good and some were not so good, but 
probably because they knew I had done no sketching for 
over twenty years, they were very kind in their comments 
on my work, and my Australian companion on the trip, 
Allan Walker. of Hobart, said he was very proud of me, 
so І, of course, came away quite happy, and much bene- 
fited bv the delightful companionship and the most 
profitable and interesting week's study that I had at any 
time during my visit to the old country. 

These Architectural Association excursions generally 
take place in August, and the members are always pleased 
to welcome anyone from Australia, but if any of you ever 
join the party, I would suggest that you do what Walker 
and I did, and you will find that you will then be even 
more welcome still, for Walker took a case of Australian 
apples—which he distributed daily—and I supplied the 
members with chocolates and butter scotch. Оп these 
excursions visits are arranged by the hon. secretary to 
manor houses, castles, churches and the like, beforehand, 
aud the owners of the fine old houses that England can 
boast of to the world throw them open to the members 
with the warmest open-hearted hospitality. 

In all cases we were allowed to wander at will 
through the reception-rooms and private apartments of 
the family, and saw the most charming work and Ше 
rarest treasures that the magnificent old country homes 
contain; advantages that are entirely shut off from the 
ordinary tourist. who can only get an entrance to the 
public rooms of such houses and buildings as are on 
show to the people at large. 

I have brought you a few snapshots, taken on this 
excursion by my friend Walker. I did not take any 
photographs; you can’t easily take photographs and 
sketch too. A glance at the photos will show you that 
we worked under all sorts of conditions—under um- 
brellas, sitting on tomb-stones, climbing up gate pillars, 
and so on. Walker was a little unscrupulous though 
with his camera, for on one occasion he snapped me 


talking to a girl and sent a copy of it to my wife, if you 
please. 

Sketching is a fine medium or common ground for 
companionship, and the stimulation of rivalry and 
criticism of those who sketch with us is very beneficial 
to our work. Personal touch and fellowship are helps 
to good work, aud if the fostering of sketching among 
students were to help in the development of greater sym- 
pathy and an extension of professional brotherhood in this 
country it would do much good if from that standpoint 
alone. For professional aloofness and jealousy are more 
conspicuous here than that ‘‘ bonhomie ’’ and fraternity 
among professional men that 1s more general in the older 
world. 

Among other things for you to look at this evening I 
have brought you some drawings that will show you how 
immeasurably the art of sketching as practised by a great 
artist soars above that of a more or less industrious 
architectural student. These drawings, which I will 
show you presently, consist of sixteen genuine original 
pencil sketches by Samuel Prout. Prout was born at 
Plymouth in 1784, and died in 1852. Ruskin says ”he 
was a very great man.” and, writing in 1846, he says 
of him: “ There has yet appeared nothing at all to equal 
him, there is no stone drawing, no vitality of architecture 
like Prout's."' 

I am sorry these examples of his work are not more 
architectural, but I am sure they will delight you beyond 
measure, though only a few of them treat of our own 
special subject. Most of us are familiar with the litho- 
graphic publications of many of his architectural works, 
and will the more readily realise the beauty of these repro- 
ductions after seeing some of his originals. 

Doubtless as a pictorial display of architecture-cum- 
nature nothing in pencil can surpass Prout's work, but I 
am of opinion that his manner of drawing, beautiful as 
it is, lacks definiteness in architectural detail to a degree 
that makes its advocacy as a style for students of archi- 
tecture doubtful. Place a drawing of Norman Shaw's 
by one of Prout's, for instance. Shaw’s will tell you 
all that a drawing can tell of architectural detail, but 
Prout’s will tell you little beyond the great fact that it 18 
intended to tell, viz., that veod architecture is very 
beautiful. 

The difference is one of style. Prout’s work is an 
excellent example of early Vi¢torian drawing, but it 
seems too laboured for our use. I could say a good deal 


‚ to you on this matter of stvle, but time will not permit. 


You must discover the stvle that suits vou best and 
work at it. You will see some fine specimens of work in 
the folios of the Architectural Association Sketch Book I 
have with me to-night. 

You all know tlie good draughtsmen's work when you 
see it, and all that you have to do is to follow in the foot- 
steps of one or other of them and vou will soon tumble 
into а style of your own. I would, however. suggest for 
those who are only beginning, that both in the outline of 
vour masses and also in the lines that compose the 
shadows, make your lines clear and distinct, and you 
should, I think, learn to draw with a fine point, and leave 
a white space between your lines that give form to and 
make up the shadows of your subject. 

Shading in the more finished drawings where great 
depth is required may be crossed, but. even then the cross 
lines will still be quite clear of each other. and а magnify- 
ing glass will show vou little diamond-shaped spaces of 
white between the lines, and this applies to both ink and 
pencil drawings. and is, perhaps, the best way of getting 
clear and sunny effects, and produces the best drawing 
for reproduction. 

In the days when I was no longer made 10“ crawl 
like а snail unwillingly to school.” I was fortunate 
enough to be articled in the same office with a man of 
exceptional genius—W. R. Lethabv, who is now Pro- 
fessor Lethaby and architect to Westminster Abbey, and 
deemed to be the most erudite authority on architecture 
in England to-day. His writings. as well as his magni- 
ficent drawings, many of you will no doubt be familiar 
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The Cloth Hall at Ypres was the largest building of its kind іп Belgium. 
The Ypres Cloth Hall was commenced in 1201, but not completed until 1304. The door 


the Middle Ages, a great linen manufacturing centre. 
illustrated, however, only dated from 1557, as inscribed. 
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The town was formerly the capital of West Flanders, and, during $ 


with. It was on a month’s tour in France with Lethaby | 


that I filled опе of the sketch books before you this even- 
ing. He was some ten years my senior, and his work 
was always a sort of talisman to me, so much so, that I 
cwe much to his influence from the outset of my archi- 
tectural studies. Nevertheless, Lethaby used to say that 
he had wasted years of his life in learning to draw, and 
he has repeatedly emphasised the fact that architects do 
not need to know how to make pretty pictures. 

What they need to know is how to design and execute 
buildings, and, therefore, I say don’t sketch (except on 
rare occasions) for the purpose of making pretty draw- 
ings, but keep in mind, rather, that your sketch is a 
study of architecture, and figure your drawings freely 
with dimensions, and run sections and plans across them 
in any way that may be desirable to show exactly how 


the work is constructed, but do, at the same time, always | 


place your dimensions, sections, and so on, in as neat 
and artistic a manner as you are able, in relation to the 
drawing and their due positions on the page, and let 
every sheet develop into a picture if it will. 

Having made your sketches, do not let your work 


` of study end there; draw many of them out to scale after- 


wards, it will impress upon you the proportions of the 
work measured, and tend to make you more accurate in 
sketching. Don’t labour to fill a certain number of 
books or sheets, and only sketch when you have some- 
thing worth sketching, and when you are in the mood 
for it, and you will find that a very few years, with 
вх or eight hours a week spent in sketching will make 
you sufficiently dexterous to rapidly note any bit of archi- 
tecture you may wish to record, or to make a more 
elaborate study of a piece of ornament or decoration. 

You will find it useful in some cases to set your work 
down to scale on the spot; even if you only set out the 
main dimensions to scale, it is sometimes helpful. For 
instance, in drawing the ceiling of a room 20 feet by 15 
feet, you can plot the outline to scale in your book and 
divide up the squares or panels in truer proportion than 
you otherwise would be able to do, and can put in the 
modelled work in the panels more accurately. 


| 


Some people suggest blocks instead of books for 
sketching, but books, in my opinion, are best for many 
reasons—in measuring, you can close your book quickly 
with your pencil in it, and the work is kept clean, and 


‚ you can turn over quicker than you can cut off and put 


away a finished sheet. The sketches keep better after- 
wards and are less liable to get Jost. In reference after- 
wards you can turn to one book or another for things 
you want, with greater certainty and rapidity. I regard 
the block sketcher as a sort of dilettante at the game. He 
gives one the idea that he intends to sell his sketches. or, 
at any rate, to frame them to hang on the parlour wall. 
But, nevertheless, don’t set off on a tour, or even two or 
three days’ sketching, without a block in addition to your 
book, for you often meet with subjects that a good block 
sketch will do more justice to than the page of a sketch 
book. Don’t get into your head the idea that it is not the 
thing to rule any of your lines. on the contrary, when 
you are on a sketching tour, carrry a small T square. You 
can square off from the side of your book or sketch block 
and get through your straight line work in much less 
time and with better results than are otherwise attainabie, 
except with great labour. 

You may sea examples of this kind in my sketches 
of the transepts of Lincoln and York Cathedrals in Eng- 
land, and at Autun, in Burgundy, among the sketch 
books on the table. 

Now just a few notes in detail as to the materials use- 
ful for an architectural student sketching in pencil. and 
I have done. I say pencil because it is the handiest and 
most useful medium for the study of architecture, and 
this paper generally refers to that particular branch of 
sketching. You want a solidly-made sketch book, about 
10 in. by 8 in., for use when you set out for the express 
purpose of sketching, but you should at all times carry 
some sort of a sketch book in your pocket ; one of about 
six or seven inches by four and a-half inches is a con- 
venient size, so that you always have it at hand for use 
on any occasion; and never be without a two-foot rule. 

The paper in your books should have a smooth surface; 
it may be quite common, such as cheap—writing paper, 
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I like it almost glossy. It is best that you should select 
your paper and have your sketch book and block specially 
made up; you can't buy suitable books, or blocks with 
sultable paper, ana, moreover, the books you buy are 
seldom of the size or shape you want, and they haven’t 
stiff covers, which is a necessity, as you have much 
sketching to do while standing, or on a ladder, or on a 
ridge of a roof, or possibly lying on your back looking at 
a ceiling. And, moreover, the books you buy are very 
badly bound, and they soon fall to pieces; my small 
pocket sketch books have been handled without harm for 
well over twenty years, but no ready-made ones would 
stand the wear. 

An H.B. pencil is, perhaps, the best, and you only 
need the one for general use if your paper is' right. A 
pair of pocket compasses is also useful, and you want a 
camp stool and sketching block, as before mentioned, of 
about 18 in, by 12 in., and an umbrella to keep the sun 
or the rain off your work, as well as a T square, all of 
which (except the stool and umbrella) will go into a good 
big sort of poacher's pocket inside your coat, or may Бе 
done up in straps with a handle. А soft piece of rubber, 
too, you may want, but try to forget vou have it, and 
never use it if you can avoid doing so. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that I know of nothing 
in the education of an architect that will help you more 
than the diligent patient practice of sketching constantly 
till it becomes a habit with vou, and when vou come to 
design уоп will find that your sketch-books will be your 
best books of reference, that they contain a great store- 
house of knowledge and helpful records of the best things 
you have seen, as up and down the world vou went, 
hither and thither, the while the milestones of Ше rattled 
hy. Гог, believe me, your sketch-books will give you 
joy in the making, will foster memories that will become 
dear and precious to you for your whole life long, and 
will give you pleasure in the contemplation of what vou 
have done, and comfort in the greater facility with which 
vou will produce that good work im your profession that 
is the goal and summit of our highest aspirations. “ 


WAR MEMORIALS. 


Ir may be hoped that the inevitable demand for 
memorials to those killed in battle, many of which will 
no doubt take the form of sculpture, will be met by 
some genuine inspiration that shall flower in spontaneous 
expressions of our pride and grief. But it is hardly to 
be expected. Genius of this kind is so much rarer than 
even heroic deeds that it can seldom coincide with them. 
But, savs E. F. C., in an article in the “ Manchester 
Guardian,” even without great original genius, and with. 
out an academic imitation, it may be possible, by a con- 
sideration of the great war mónuments of the past, to save 
ourselves at least from the frigid flambovance that. still 
travesties the Napoleonic wars, and yet not to lapse 
into that mere timidity which in later years has tried 
to escape notice in low relief. Such monuments are 
either public or private; and the latter, again, fall natur- 
ally into two classes—those to individuals, where some 
degree of portraiture is required, and those to groups, 
members of a regiment, a school, a workshop, or a 
parish, where the treatment would be more general. 
This desired generality obviouslv suggests for con- 
sideration the tomb reliefs of the Greeks, who seem to 
have chosen them even for individual monuments, admit- 
ting probably some slight characterisation but seldom 
апу realistic portrait, since they preferred the direct 
expression of feeling to anv historical delineation. Іп 
this respect, no doubt, the eighteenth century considered 
itself a follower of the classics, No stranger instance 
of artistic blindness could be discovered. Its method 
is almost wholly allegorical, at best symbolic, while 
from the great Greek stelai mere allegory and symbolism 
are almost wholly absent. The nude officer who con- 
descendingly shakes hands with Victory (or is it Fame ?) 


over a cannon; the stout one who staggers even Fame 
(or 1 it Victory?) by expiring in her arms; General 
Picton’s Roman helmet, which would be absurd even if 
we had not seen at the United Services Museum his 
authentic chimney-pot beaver; the laurel-crowned busts 
mauled by agitated Neptunes and tearful nymphs— 
many of these are technically respectable, many com- 
mernorate really great men; but even those that are not 
ridiculous strike us as conventional, expressing vanity 
rather than real pride or sorrow, and being erected only 
too truly at the public expense. 

The Greeks were simpler, and, even while still 
archaically stiff, triumphantly more successful. Ап 
armed man leaning on his spear or playing with his dog ; 
à young warrior riding in the battle or sitting beside his 
armour on the prow of lus ship; an older man seated 
holding a vouth's hand, or standing and looking with 
infinite sadness into his carelessly smiling face—so they 
did honour to those who died at Marathon for the freedom 
of Greece, or at Syracuse for the violet-crowned glory 
of Athens. 

The stele last mentioned is one of the most moving 
masterpieces of sculpture, yet it has in it so little that 
is topical that it might almost represent the sorrow of 
Age for its own lost youth, or the tears of the world 
for strength that passes away like a shadow and beauty 
that is no stronger than a flower. To adapt this style to 
our own purposes is a harder matter than to approve it. 
No laws сап be laid down for the artist, but it seems 
that, if we are not to be distracted by irrelevance, he 
must avoid both the antiquarianism that would mas- 
querade our sons in drapery and the niggling realism 
that delights in а prominence of belts апа buckles. 
When Benjamin West painted “ The Death cf Wolfe ” 
in contemporary dress, the other Academicians mur- 
mured that it should have been treated in the nude 
“ Homeric ” manner, but the artist was defended by 
Sir Joshua Revnolds. 

Much greater individuality of character is to Бе 
found, as we should expect, in Renaissance monuments, 
which in this resemble the classical stvle less than do 
the impersonal knights and crusaders of the Middle Ages. 
To any sculptor undecided upon the treatment of his 
subject there could be nc more helpful study than the 
contrast between the method of the Greeks апа the 
early cinquecento effigy of Guidarello Guidarelli 
' Guerrier Ravennate.’’ The Athenian seems to aim 
at expressing the sorrow of the bereaved, and he suc- 
ceeds by representing the lost son or husband in calm 
health and beauty in the hour of triumph; it is the 
survivors whom he shows as stricken /endentesque manus 
пре ulterioris amore. Тһе Renaissance sculptor, heir 
to the Gothic religious feeling, is rather preoccupied with 
some solemn change that has come over the dead man, 
who is therefore carved motionless and recumbent т 
death or deathlike sleep. If the difference is due to 
religion, it is strange that the effect of Christianity has 
been rather to disillusion us with this life than to make 
us in love with another. Here is little rapture of resur- 
rection, but peace after much fighting and a great rest 
after toil. 

Perhaps more congenial to the artistic tendencies ot 
our time than either of these sehools is the style of the 
Roman military cippus, like that of Pintaius at Bonn or 
that from Colchester in the Oxford Ashmolean. The 
appeal here is forcibly direct. violent to the verge of 
crudeness, Superficially the effect seems to be gained 
by a realism which refuses to represent the simple 
soldier ‘otherwise than as a soldier simply. But in 
truth this is a melodramatic idealisation from which the 
more artistic Greek refrained. Не could not but see 
the warrior as a man, and indeed but lately a child, with 
parents, lovers, children of his own, and subject to 
human affection. To the more abstract-minded Roman 
a man was what he was called, and above all a soldier 
must be incredibly soldierlv : stolid, formidable, а little 
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stupidly overbearing, but triumphantly compact of mili- 
tary virtues, and in the end, to those who can afford 
to smile at him, rather lovable. When this method was 
combined with a fine academic Hellenism, as in Trajan's 
Arch at Beneventum, though each is good in its way, the 
result is hardly harmonious, Either the group of gods 
or that of the recruit-measuring would please us better 
apart from the other. | 

When we turn from monuments expressing some 
personal feeling of survivors for an individual or a group, 
to what may be called official or public memorials, 
designed to embody in sculpture the triumphs and losses 
of a people, the contrast between antiquity and the 
Middle Ages remains instructive. As the Greeks had 
limited themselves to а certain generality іп com- 
memorating persons, the Renaissance aimed at some 
degree of individuality in honouring the State. As 
Жапа recorded a victory, whose very name is now con- 
troversial, by pediments where legendary Greeks and 
barbarians battle beneath the arbitrament of Athene, 
Venice personifies her glory in the statues of Bartolomeo, 
Colleoni, and Gattamelata. If this comparison Бе 
accepted as a just one, it must be granted, in spite of 
Ruskin’s unbounded eulogy of Verrochio and in spite of 
Ше archaism of the ;Eginetan sculptor, that here, still 
more decidedly than before, Greece triumphs, Тһе 
equestrian statues are grand indeed; but for excitement 
and pathos—in a word, for beautv—the Greek vision of 
rescuers and wounded surpasses them almost as far as 
they surpass our Nelson Column or Frederick the Great's 
statue in Unter den Linden. There is no personal refer- 
ence, the facial expression is little or nothing, but the 
action and passion are completely individual and therefore 
moving. Even where personification is confessed, as m 
the victories of Olympia and Samothrace or the temple 
of Niko Apteros, there is. strictly speaking, no symbolism. 
We are not asked to let this figure stand for triumph 
because she holds a laurel; the sweep of the wings, the 
swirl of drapery, the buovance of the brave limbs are 
instances of victory itself; rather, they show us, better 
than any actual experience of conquest could, what 
victory is, what it must be like. If anyone should still 
think that the mark of Greek sculpture is Allgemeinheit 
in the sense of abstraction let him compare the Samo- 
thracian “ personification ”of sea-power with Roubiliac's 
celebrated monument to Sir Peter Warren: ‘‘ Hercules 
places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal while Navi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration ’’ (Baedeker). 

It is with something of a shock that we discover, on 
turning to recent work, how few are the examples we 
would wish studied by those who are to record our own 
losses and triumphs. The moderns have often been 
content to imitate those ancient erections which demand 
more from fhe engineer than from the artist: ibare 
pyramids or obelisks, gigantic columns with the spi al 
sculpture omitted, at best triumphal arches where we 
must often deplore its presence. The use of sculpture 
as decoration, a delicate enrichment of the fabric, waich 
may yet reveal its purpose to a studious eve, seems an 
art lost since the Romans so happily married it to their 
genius for massive architecture in the Arch of Titus. 
Among the best modern works must be put Alfred 
Stevens's monument to Wellington, finely architectural 
and in a direct line of descent, through the great Venetian 
sculptures, from Can Grande and the other Scaligers at 
Verona. Here we have the recumbent effigy, the eques- 
trian statue, and symbolic groups in combination. But, 
though designed for the spot where it now stands, it is 
deplorably cramped and hidden by the great piers of 
^t. Paul's, and seems to crave the scale and sunlight 
of a piazza. It would almost seem as if the Dean, 
who opposed the equestrian completion on ecclesiastical 
grounds, was the unconscious channel of artistic truth. 
For all the sculptor's talent, the group of Valour con- 
quering Cowardice seems rather well conceived and exe- 
cuted than sincerely felt, and is more apt to arouse 


favourable comparison with the surrounding classicism 
than pogitive artistic enjoyment. Тһе neighbouring 
recumbent figure of General Gordon fails to attain much 
dignity or largeness. 

The works of Rodin, and of Mestrovic in some of his 
simpler moods, though each in his degree perhaps likely 
to be as dangerous a school as that of Michael Angelo 
himself, are in the right heroic strain. It seems indeed 
now that it must all the time have been war in which 
“Те Penseur ” was reflecting and which tormented the 
sleepers on the Medici Tombs. Of recent private or 
corporate memorials I cannot call to mind a single 
eminent success. АП seem to fail in the final tests of 
naturalness and dignified simplicity. The sculpture in 
this year’s Academy did surprisingly little, at least as 
regards personal monuments, either to confirm or modify 
this conclusion. The sculptural sketches shown by the 
Civic Arts Association at the Roval Institute of British 
Architects are of the slightest. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, 1915-16. 
Tue Local Government Board have just issued that part 
of their Forty-ffth Annual Report which relates to 
matters incidental to the administration of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts, 1890 to 1909, and of 
Part II. of the Housing. Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, 
which deals with town planning. 

The report deals chiefly with the year ended on 
March 31, 1916, and naturally divides itself into two 
principal sections—namely, housing of the working 
classes and town planning. | 


SECTION I.—HovsiNG or THE WORKING CLASSES. 


In their last report thev referred to the effect of the 
war in regard to proceedings under the Housing Acts. 
During the year to which the present report relates there 
has been a very marked diminution in the activity of 
local authorities generally in housing matters, and the 
Board have not regarded it as expedient, in the circum- 
stances of the times, to undertake much of the work 
which they should have felt called upon to perform in 
normal times, or to bring pressure to bear upon local 
authorities except in very special cases. 

The clearance of insanitary areas under Ше provi- 
sions of improvement schemes necessarily involves the 
acquisition of a considerable amount of property, fre- 
quently including trade interests and property not in 
itself of a specially insanitary character as well as much 
that is insanitary, and it is usually, therefore, an expen- 
sive process. It may be stated generally that, in response 
to the appeal of the Government for the restriction of the 
expenditure of local authorities within the narrowest 
possible limits, schemes of this nature which are іп 
course of execution, and which cannot. having regard to 
the existing obligations of the authorities concerned, be 
altogether suspended, are being proceeded with as slowly 


as is practicable. 
Improvement Schemes Dealt With During the Year. 


Reference was made in the last report to an applica- 
tion they received from the Town Council of Hartlepool 
for the confirmation of an improvement scheme relating to 
two unhealthy areas known as the Cleveland Street North 
and the Cleveland Street South unhealthy areas, together 
some 8,452 square yards in extent and including a con- 
siderable amount of unoccupied and ruinous and insani- 
{агу property. After local inquiry the Board decided to 
confirm the scheme, and an order giving effect to this 
decision was issued on November 5, 1915. Subsequently, 
in reply to an inquiry from the Town Council, the Board 
stated that, while they had not thought it advisable to 
withhold confirmation of the scheme, they should not be 
in a position.during the present crisis to sanction any loan 
for the execution of the scheme, but that they were not 
aware of anv reason why the Town Council should not 
proceed with negotiations for the purchase of properties 
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in the areas affected and enter into provisional agreements 
in connection therewith. 

The Board received an application from the Town 
Council of Eccles for confirmation of ап improvement 
scheme relating to two unhealthy areas, together some 
34,370 square vards in extent, known as the Ning Street 
and College Croft areas. А local inquiry was held by 
one of their inspectors into the subject-matter of the 
application, but further action was deferred until after 
the end of the year. 

During the year the Board issued orders. on the appli- 
cation of the local authorities concerned, modifying im- 
provement schemes under this part of the Act of 1890 
as follows :一 

(1) Nottingham City: Carter Gate and Manvers Street 
area. Under this scheme as originally sanctioned the 
Town Council were precluded from demolishing more 
buildings on the area than on June 15, 1912. provided 
accommodation for eight hundred persons of the working 
class until they had caused dwellings suitable for the 
accommodation of five hundred such persons to be erected 
and completed fit for occupation. In accordance with 
this provision part of the area was cleared in readiness 
for the commencement of building operations, and the 
Town Council made formal application for sanction to a 
loan for the provision of the dwelling accommodation 
which was a necessary preliminary to further demolition ; 
but in view of the necessity for restricting the expendi- 
ture of local authorities the Board considered that the 
proposed outlay should be postponed. It was strongly 
represented by the Council that many of the houses re- 
maining on the area were in a most insanitary and deplor- 
able condition. and in the interests of publie health ought 
to be demolished at once. As this contention was con- 
firmed by one of the housing inspectors, and as it further 
appeared that the occupants of the dwellings in question 
would at present have no difficulty т obtaining suitable 
accommodation in the E the Board modified the 
scheme so as to enable the Council to demolish forthwith 
all the properties in the area which they had acquired on 
or before August 24, 1915. and which had not been de- 
molished. These comprised a number of the worst of 
the dwellings on the area. 

(п) Barnes Urban District: Malthouse area. The 
scheme was modified so as to permit the demolition of 
seven cottages which under the original scheme were to 
have been repaired and retained in the hands of the 
District Council. 

(11) London County: Tabard Street, Grotto Place, 
and Crosby Row areas. The scheme was modified so as 
to permit the immediate demolition of six properties 
included within the area of the scheme which, according 
to the terms of the order confirming the scheme, were not 
to be demolished until other accommodation had been 
provided upon another part of the area, and the demoli- 
tion of twelve other properties at any time prior to 
March 25, 1924. This modification was made in order 
to facilitate a proposed exchange of land between the 
Council and the owners of certain. properties included 
within the scheme. 

Application was subsequently made by the London 
County Council for a much more extensive modification 
of the scheme. Under the terms of the order confirming 
the scheme the Council were authorised to clear the areas 
comprised therein in five sections, the demolition of the 
buildings in the second and succeeding sections not to 
be proceeded with until accommodation had been pro- 
vided upon the cleared site or sites for specified numbers 
of persons of the working class. The Council argued 
that owing to the restriction of capital issues by the 
Treasury the erection of new dwellings had heen and 
would be seriously retarded. and that in the absence of 
some modification of the order the result would be that 
the Council would be compelled to maintain for a more 
or less indefinite period a large amount of insanitary and 
dilapidated property. They, therefore, applied for power 
to demolish some 270 properties in various sections of 


the areas, these representing some of the worst of the 
dwellings in the areas which could not reasonably be kept 
occupied or be maintained in tenantable condition with- 
out undue cast. Less than one-sixth of the houses pro- 
posed to be demolished were inhabited. It was antici- 
pated that the cost of demolition would be more than 
covered by the sale of old materials, &c. After being 
satisfied that the persons who would be displaced from 
the houses to be demolished should have no difficulty in 
finding accommodation within a reasonable distance of 
the areas, the Board decided to comply with the applica- 
tion of the Council and an order giving effect to this 
decision was issued on April 12, 1916. 


Returns as lo Proceedings of Local Authorities. 


Application was made as usual for the account which 
every local authority is required by Section 44 of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, to present 
annually as to its proceedings under Part II. of that 
Act, and for the statement as to action taken by the 
authorities under Section 15 of the Housing, Town 
Planning, «с., Act, 1909; but in view of the exceptional 
character of the times and the difficulties ая regards 
staff, «с., in which many of the local authorities were 
carrying on their work, the Board felt that they could 
not reasonably press them for the information. asa 
result, in nearly 300 cases the account or the statement 
in question Was not received, and any useful comparison 
of the figures with those for former years is therefore 
out of the question. The particulars furmished by the 
remaining 1.500 authorities show that during the year 
ended March 31, 1915, no less than 42,728 houses were 
satisfactorily repaired after notice under Section 15 of 
the Act of 1909, 13.603 houses in respect of which action 
had been taken under Section 17 of that Act were made 
fit for human habitation by the owners without the issue 
of closing orders, and 2.775 houses were made fit by wie 
owners after the issue of closing orders. 

With a view to economy, and having regard to the 
circumstances mentioned above, the Board have decided 
nat to ask for the account and statement in question in 
respect of the year ended March 31, 1916. A clause 
reheving loeal authorities during the continuance of the 
war and thereafter for such period not exceeding one year 
as may be fixed, from the necessity of presenting the 
account required by Section 44 of the Act of 1890 has 
since been included in the Local Government (Emer- 
сепсу Provisions) Act, 1916. 

In connection with this subject, reference is made to 
a circular letter which was issued to local authorities on 
August 4, 1915, impressing upon them the urgent need 
for strict economy in every branch of expenditure, 
whether capital or revenue. In that circular the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board suggested that, 
“whilst not unduly relaxing the standard of publie 
health administration in their area, local authorities 
should, as far as possible, refrain from requiring the 
execution of work the cost of which has to be Богпе by 
private individuals unless the work is urgently necessary 
for the removal of nuisances or the protection of health.” 


Appeals as Regards Closing and Demolition Orders, &с. 

In all, sixty-four formal appeals were made by the 
owners of houses against notices to repair, closing and 
demolition orders, &c., under Part I of the Act of 1909. as 
compared with 111 in the vear 1914-15. These sixtv-four 
appeals, together with the thirty cases left over from the 
previous year, gave a total of 94 cases to be dealt with, 
and of these nine were upheld, six were dismissed after 
inquiry, four were either not entertained or were not 
formally determined on account of some flaw in the 
proceedings, no less than thirty-nine were abandoned bv 
the appellants, and the remaining thirty-six were still 
under consideration at the end of the year. 


Effect of the War upon Building Enterprise. 


The last report had pointed out that, speaking gener- 
ally, the war necessitated the postponement of the pro- 
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vision of working-class dwellings by local authorities, and 
that the shortage of labour, the increased cost of certain 
building materials, and the increasing difficulty of 
financing building operations, had at the same time 
tended to restrict the building of such dwellings by 
private enterprise. Since that report was written the 
restrictive effect of the war on building has become stiil 
more marked, and it 15 to be feared that in many districts 
in England and Wales there exists, or will exist, on the 
conclusion of the War a very serious need for additional 
accommodation for persons of the working class. The 
provision of this accommodation will involve difficult 
problems, and the matter has been engaging serious 


attention for soine time. 


Loans Sanctioned for the Provision of Dwellings under 
Part III. of the Act of 1890, 


Early in the year to which this report relates the 
Board found it necessary, in accordance with an agree- 
ment arrived at with the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Treasury, to refuse to sanction loans for the 
purposes of fresh schemes under this part of the Act 
except in cases where the dwellings were urgently needed 
in connection with war requirements. This principle, 
which—as local authorities are aware—was stringently 
applied, meant the postponement of schemes in a large 
number of cases, and involved a definite refusal to sanc- 
tion loans amounting to £863,279 to seventy-five local 
authorities for the purchase of land and the erection of 
3,397 houses. £85,101 of the amount mentioned was 
for the purchase of land and the erection of 362 houses 
by thirty rural district councils. | 

During the уеаг the Board sanctioned Ше borrowing 
hy twenty-four local authorities of sums amounting in all 
to 202,904 for the purposes of Part III. ОҒ this 
£5,171 represented the total of small loans sanctioned 
to fifteen local authorities for the purpose of meeting 
excess expenditure on schemes which had been already 
executed or of defraving expenses actually incurred т 
connection with the acquisition of land or the preparation 
of schemes subsequently postponed on account of the 
war. As regards the remainder of the total amount 
sanctioned, £462,930 was required bv six urban author- 
ities for the purchase of approximately 108 acres of land 
and the erection of 1.917 houses or tenements, and 
£34,803 by three rural district councils for the purchase 
of some fourteen acres of land and the erection of 154 
houses. The rent proposed to be charged varied from 
4s. 04. to 13s. 64. per week. 

In all of these nine cases except one. where a small 
loau of £800 was sanctioned under special circumstances 
to a rural district. council early in the year, the houses 
to he provided were urgently wanted in connection with 
war requirements, and in several of them the schemes 
were the outeome of consultation with the local authorities 
concerned undertaken by the Board on behalf of the 
Admiralty or the Ministry of Munitions, who in view of 
the extraordinary conditions and the abnormally increased 
ccst of building secured grants from imperial funds to- 
wards the cost of the schemes. The amount of the grant 
varied according to the circumstances of each particular 
case, but in no case exceeded 25 per cent. of the cost of 
the scheme, and in every instance the contribution was 
conditional upon the reservation of the dwellings, for a 
certain fixed period, for the emplovees in whom the depart- 
ment concerned was more particularly interested. 

In one of the cases in which a grant was agreed to 
he made the scheme has since been abandoned and the 
sanctions to the loans have been cancelled. 

In another instance it was arranged that a firm of 
manufacturers should contribute £10.000 towards the 
cost of a scheme for the erection of dwellings. ! 
| A statement. of the loans sanctioned to local authorities 
lor the purchase of land and the erection of houses under 
ч ПТ. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1590. since the passing of the Housing, Town Planning, 
«с. Act, 1909. togefher with the number of houses (over 


13,000 in all) proposed to be erected by means of such 


loans, 1$ given In a table, 
Under Section 3 of the Act of 1909 the Beard recom- 


mended the Pubhe Works Loan Commissioners during 
the vear to make advances amounting to £404,915 to 
twenty-one local authorities for the provision of dwellings 
under Part III. cf the Act of 1590, £365,229 of this 
sum being required by ten urban authorities and £39,686 
bv eleven rural authorities. Their recommendation 1s 
not necessary as regards Icans the period for Ше repay- 
ment of which does not exceed thirty vears. 


SECTION П.--Тохсх PLANNING. 

As In the case of housing <o in regard to town plan- 
ning the deterrent effect of the war is evident. Мапу 
local authorities who had been actively engaged т pre- 
paring town-planning schemes, or considering proposals 
for schemes, have heen compelled to curtail their con- 


_ sideration of the matter owing to seriously depleted staffs, 


Although in some respects the time might be regarded 
as favourable for the preparation of schemes, the Local 
Government Board have fcr the reason indicated not 
considered it desirable to press local authorities unduly 
to go forward with their schemes, but Шеу think it is 
very desirable in view of probable developments after the 
war that local authorities should take every possible 
opportunity to advance their schemes, in order that when 
the opportunity for building occurs progress with building 
operations may not be impeded. 

A statement showing the districts the local authorities 
of which had at March 31. 1916. been authorised to 
prepare or adopt schemes, the date of the authorisation, 
and the approximate area mcluded in the proposed 
scheme, and indicating whether the area includes any 
part of the district of another local authority is contained 
in the Appendix to this report. 

In nine of the eaves in which authority to prepare 
schemes has been given, schemes were subsequently sub- 
nutted for approval. Of these nine schemes three were 
prepared by the Corporation of Birmingham, and the 
other six by the corporations of Rochdale and Chester- 
field. the urban district councils of Ruislip-.Northwood, 
North Bromsgrove, and Otley, and the rural district 
council of Hunslet. 

Two of the Birmingham schemes, viz., the Quinton, 
Harborne, and Edgbaston, and the Fast Birmingham 
schemes, and also the Rochdale (Marland), the Ruislip- 
Northwood and the North Bromsgrove (Rubery) town- 
planning schemes, have passed through all their stages 


and have been finally approved. 


Authority Giren for Preparation of Schemes during Year 
1915-16. 

During the year ended March 31, 1916, we gave 
authority for the preparation of eighteen schemes by the 
following seventeen local authorities in respect of areas 
containing more than 40,000 acres of land, namely :— 

Corporations (9) (10 schemes). 

Birmingham, Colne, Croydon, Leeds, Mansfield, 
Newport (Mon.), Nottingham, Sheffield, Southend-on- 
Sea (two areas). 

Urban district councils (6) (6 schemes). 

Beckenham, Bentley-with-Arksey, Little Hulton; 
Longbenton, Seaton Delaval, Whitley, and Monkseaton. 

Rural district councils (2) (2 schemes). 

Grimsby, Wrexham. E | 

In several of the cases referred to it was found neces. 
sary to modify the areas of the proposed schemes by the 
exclusion of certain lands. The Board state it is their 
desire to take as broad a view as possible in regard to 
land which may be included in a scheme, but it still does 
not seem to be generally realised that it is necessary 
that a case should be made out under Section 54 (3) of 
the Act of 1909 for including land built on or land not 
likely to be used for building purposes, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
DAY. PRICE LISTS 
& ESTIMATES FREE, 
Established 1862. 
ы ск а CENTRAL 


AHONE'S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfeot System for Sewering Town Areas, Residenoes, Publio Buildings. 
In operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers: HUGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Bulldings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, ЗМ 


THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 
ENTITLED 


“THE CORN FIELD.” 


А. Ploughing. d. Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. 


5. The Products of the Corn Field. 
Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fiftem Inches deep. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & СО. № 


Architectural & Technical Photo graphers, 
147 STRAND, Mh W.C. — پیا‎ 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE DF COLOUR-WORK IN PERMANENT INK PHOTO, BY 
М. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to * The Architect” in 
1886. А few Proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


GILBERT WOOD 6 CO. | то, 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


Kinnear 


PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


Shutters 


и: وو‎ Й TRAMCAR 

ls Ber ty ا1111‎ DEPOTS, 
۱ GARAGES, 

GENERATING 
STATIONS 
BOILER 


иа nar 


uh 


Е ENGINE SHEDS, 
WAREHOUSES, 


HOUSES, 


AND 
ENTRANCES 
GENERALLY. 
Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


1. ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE. TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 55 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. LASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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LANCASHIRE. 
Асетпфоп. — Manager's house, Broad Oak, for the Calico 


Printers’ Association. 
Blackburn.—House, Pollard Street, for Mr. W. Wearden. 
Hole House Mill: warehouse for Messrs. Smith & 


Forrest. 
Witton Mill: additions to warehouse, for Messrs. 


Cotton & Walsh. 
Works: addition, for the Blackburn Bobbin Co. 


Applications under Consideration, 


In addition to Ше cases .above mentioned the Board 
had under consideration at March 31, 1916, eleven appli- 
cations by ten local authorities for authority to prepare 
«chemes in respect of areas comprising about 29,000 
acres of land. 

Corporations (4) (4 schemes). 

Salford (2,290 acres), Sheffield (142 acres), South 
Shields (2,454 acres), West Hartlepool (5,332 acres). 

Urban district councils (5) (6 schemes) 

Bredbury and Romiley (two areas of 3.986 and 164 
acres), Cheadle and Gatley (4,232 acres), Earsdon (4,574 
acres), Hale (1,010 acres), Southgate (2,980 acres). 

Rural district council (1) (1 scheme). 

Wrexham (2,251 acres). 

In some of these cases authority to prepare schemes 
has been given since March 31, 1916. 

Other cases in which nolices hare been given. 

Before an application can be made for authority to 
prepare a scheme or to adopt a scheme prepared by 
owners certain procedure under the Town Planning Pro- 
cedure Regulations must be taken, including the giving 
of notices to persons interested. In addition to the cases 
above mentioned preliminary ‘notices had been given 
under the Regulations by the following twenty-five local 
authorities with a view to application being made for 
authority to prepare schemes, viz. '— 

Corporations (11). 

Birkenhead, Chesterfield, Chorley. Coventry, Derby, 
Middlesbrough, Ramsgate, Reigate, Sheffield, Shrews- 
bury South Shields. 

Urban district councils (10). 

Acton, Barnes, Barry, Chiswick, Finchley, Hayes, 
Hendon, Wembley, Willesden, Wood Green. 

Rural district councils (4). 

Doncaster, Eastrv, Tadcaster, Warrington. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. | | | 
Grantham.—-Shop, Watergate: additions and alterations, 


for Mr. H. Collard. 
Earlesfield Works: warehouse, &c., for Messrs. A. 


& J. Shaw, Ltd. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Willesden.—Works: rebuilding, for the Willesden Paper 


and Canvas Works. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Lich field.-The City Brewery: women's mess-room. 


Two houses, Levett's Fields. Mr. J. R. Deacon, 
builder, Lombard Street. 
Stoke-on-T rent.—Proposed Baptist Charc!, Butt Lane. 
SUFFOLK. 
Ipsuwich.—Proposed Carnegie Free Library, Northgate 
Street. (£20,000.) 


SURREY. 
IHichmond-on-Thames.-—No. 2 Gloucester Gardens: con- 


version into flats. Messrs. Jarman & Co., builders, 
Eton Street. 

Motor garage, Grena Road; also 

Additions and alterations to the Old Drill Shed and 
premises, Townshend Terrace, for the White & 
Aircraft Co., Ltd. 

SUSSEX. 
Bognor.—Wesleyan Church: proposed reconstruction. 


YORKSHIRE. | 
Carleton (near Poif'efract).—House, for Mr. W. Wood. 
Croft. —Premises: alterations for Darlington Co-operative 

Society, Ltd. Messrs. Kellett & Clayton, architects, 


High Road Chambers, Darlington. 
Huddersfield.—Proposed Corporation houses. (£4,000. ) 
WALES. 

Burry Port.—Vroposed 200 Council houses for staff and 
workmen. 


Other Cases in which Proposals for Schemes are under 
Consideration, 

In a large number of other cases consideration of the 
matter by the local authority has reached a stage practi- 
cally equivalent to a decision to proceed with a scheme, 
and in numerous other cases the question of preparing 
a scheme has Feen under consideration. Іп many cases, 
however, the matter has been deferred during the present 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.-—Offices, &c., South Esplanade East. Messrs. 
Sutherland & George, R.I.B.A., architects, 26 
Crown Street. 

o «с, Pocra Quay, for Messrs, A. Hall & Co., 
td. 

Dundee, —Property, Foundry Lane: alterations for Mr. 
A. Rattray. 

James Park Foundry, Albert and Maitland Streets : 
extension for Messrs. Donald Brothers. 

Dunfermline. -Eighty-one houses, Backmarch, Rosyth. for 
the Scottish National Housing Co. uii 

Board-school, Rosyth. (£18.000.) 

Glasgow,—Grist-house, Muirhead Street, South Side: 
addition, for the Distillers’ Co., Ltd. (of Edin- 
burgh).. | 

Premises, Caxton Street, Anniesland : additions, for 


emergency. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. : 
ہت‎ S lt & Stroud, Ltd. 
, у Sra . . . tt № ` 11 S š l 
‘tock port.— Proposed electricity generating Station, Mill- Е АЫ Чыр Е et 
te. ч ; 7 اد‎ 
ве - Хо. 133 Helen Street, Govan: addition, for the How- 
a den Boiler and Armaments Co., Ltd. 


North Mills (near Bridport).—- Buildings for Messrs. 
Hounsell, Ltd. 
Essex. | 
Great Warley.--House, Combe Green: additions, for Mr. 
J. F. Lescher. 


IRELAND. 
Inniskeen.-—Alterations to premises. М 
А (of Dundalk), A шалы 
Red Bay (Co. Antrim).—R.C. Church M 
Moore, architect, 35 Royal Avenue, Belfast. ыы 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
АЫ Junction.—Works for Messrs. Н. W. Smith 
u Co. 一 一 一 一 一 
Kent. | | | 
ص۶‎ Brock 7 | | THE Royal Academy Winter Exhibition i | 
іі т ы p addi- | F ebruary will be an exhibition of اس کا‎ o ie 
à son, builders, prints by living artists invited by the committee 41. 
: , lc 


5 Wid C . : | 7 
ү Е Bund n ہر‎ 2. the Royal Academy Council will be assisted by th . 
Great Peter Street, London, S.W. ^ ` 1. p js арт societies interested. It in onal that 

Buildings, Wol E , | much 01 the work will be for sale in ai o D. 
Grellier PETE فا‎ Messrs. Н. М. & w. society. The exhibition will also ا روڈ‎ Cross 
Gate London. Š ү › architects, 6 Queen Anne's | tive exhibition of prints, and an exhibiti mall retrospec- 

) . . designs for memorials in sculpture. + 10n of modelled 
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Munition 


Works 


ЕЕ you аге 
about to 
erect Munition 
or other Works 


Andersons 


The Pioneers of the 


"Belfast" Lattice 
Girder Roof 


place their 60 
years’ experience 
at your disposal. 

These roofs are 
being used оп 
Munition Works 
throughout the 
country, and the 
girders can be ad- 
apted for shafting. 


Rapidity of Construction Guaranteed 


Clear Span 
up to 100 ft. 


All covered with 
Anderson's British- Made 


*ROK" Roofing 


Estimates on application to Dept. О. 


D. Anderson & Son, Ltd. 


Lagan Felt Works———————— BELFAST 
& Roach Rd. Wks., Old Ford, LONDON, E. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY” 


REVISED PRICES. 
ORIGINAL & SOLE MAKERS оғ MINTON TILES] 


_ HEAD OFFICE. 
MINTON HOLLINS 6 CO 
1 PATENT TILE WORKS STOKE че" TRENT 
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AFFORESTATION. 

Tur. need for largely increasing our supply of home-grown 
timber requires repeated reiteration so that it may be- 
come so adequately realised that public opinion may goad 
on our lagging Government to take the necessary steps 
to bring into practical operation a wisely-ordered scheme 
of afforestation in Great Britain. The need for such a 
policy rests on three distinct grounds, economic, social, 
and military. 

Economically, it is always to the advantage of any 
country to increase {$ national wealth bv developing its 
resources in the production of raw material so long as 
this can be done without injuriously affecting a more pro- 
fitable use of those resources. Now there are in Great 
Britain several millions of acres of land, the extent of 
which it still needs a careful survey to determine exactly, 
on which land it is more profitable to grow timber than 
mutton or game. The value of this land to the com- 
munity has not been fully exploited so long as it is left 
in such a state of undevelopment as to produce part only 
of the wealth of which it is capable. 

The class of land to which these considerations par- 
ticularly apply is that now to be described as mountain 
or heath land used for grazing or deer forests. There are 
large tracts of such land in Scotland, Wales, and the north 
of England. Its freehold value is usually under £2 per 
acre, and in some cases less than £1, and the rental 
value ranges from 2s. per acre to 6d., or even less. The 
yield, if properly afforested. may be taken at an annual 
average of one ton of timber per annum, whilst the return 
in mutton is at present 15 lb. a year, and in game very 
much less. The difference in value between a ton of 
timber and 15 lb. of mutton represents therefore the 
potentia] increase of national wealth which afforestation 
would develop. 

. The social advantages to be obtained from afforesta- 
tion will lie in the increased number of persons that can 
be profitably and healthily engaged upon the land, so that 
Instead of being sparsely populated, immense areas will 
be utilised in the healthy occupation of a considerable 
number. More employment will be provided, and the 
closer aggregation of those engaged in forestry and its 
associated industries makes for happiness and content- 
ment in social conditions. 

But it is with respect to military requirements and 
the defence of the country in time of war that afforesta- 
tion is of paramount importance. Whilst we cannot hope 
to produce sufficient home-grown tiinber to render our- 
selves entirely independent of supplies from overseas, 
since to attempt to do so would necessitate the devotion 
to forestry of land that can be more profitably used for 
other purposes, we should reduce to the smallest dimen- 
sions our dependence upon imports for a material essen- 
tial in military operations and in the prosecution of highly 
ee سوہ‎ си war, as we have learnt by 
import ры en Ships cannot be obtained to 
always the possibility that enemy actives rier Шеге ів 
more евреи y bnat enemy activities may be even 

сиуе in the future than now in introducing an 


element of uncertainty into transit, and there is also the 
fact that considerations of international exchange render 
it desirable to limit imports. 

From the point of view of the building trade there is 
no ground for putting aside the demand for afforestation 
with the plea that the present war will be the last in 
which this country will be engaged at least for very many 
years to come, for the building trade, to say nothing of 
the country’s requirements for pulp and pit-props, can 
absorb with advantage all the home-grown timber that 
it would be profitable or practicable to grow, and apart 
altogether from the demands of war the denudation of 
the world’s supply of timber renders it desirable, even 
as a peace measure, that every acre of land in our country 
that can be wisely occupied by forests should be so 
devoted. 

As it is in Scotland that the greatest area exists which 
in Great Britain is suitable for forestry, it is appropriate 
that the Roval Scottish Arboricultural Society should 
take a prominent part in the propaganda of afforestation, 
апа that Society has put forward the case in the follow- 
ing resolution circulated to various Government Depart- 
ments concerned and to members of Parliament :一 

‘The Council of the Royal Scottish. Arboricultural 
Society, considering: 

“1. That for many years the Society has been urging 
upon Government the necessity for adopting measures 
to promote afforestation in this country: 

“9. That all our home experts in forestry, and such 
of the oversea experts as have visited this country, in- 
eluding the eight distinguished foresters who represented 
the leading Continental, Indian and Dominion Forest 
Services at Ше Societv's Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 
1914, have unanimously expressed the opinion that Scot. 
land lends itself admirably to afforestation on a large 
scale, and that Government ought to give the movement 
the support necessary to bring this about: 

“3. That in recent years successive Secretaries for 
Scotland have promised on behalf of Government that a 
Department of Forestry would be created in connection 
with the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, but that such 
Department has not yet been formed: 

“3. That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and 
the Development Commissioners have failed to make 
reasonable provision out of the funds under their control 
for the development of forestry in Scotland, and that it 
is therefore necessary that the new Department of 
Forestry, when formed. should be provided with a 
separate annual grant adequate for this purpose: 

'* 5. That the area of woodlands in Scotland previous 
to the war was about 865,000 acres, or only about 4 per 
cent. of the whole land area, being the lowest percentage 
of the countries of Europe (except Ireland and Portugal), 
and forming a striking contrast to other countries on the 
Continent having from 17 up to as high as 53 per cent. 
of woodlands : 

“6. That the annual value of the Imports of timber 
into the British Isles previous to the war was about 
£40.000.000 ; that between ^Ü and 90 per cent. of the 
timber so imported consisted of coniferous or soft woods 
ое ои сови 

| SO Ero ave provided healthy 
ш occupation for a large rural population, 
а 2... n present timber famine and the 
great | age of tonnage from which the country is now 
suffering : 

“т” е . 

г. That the war in which the country is at present 
engaged has directed particular attention to:— 

“ (1) The dependence of this country on forei 
countries for timber of all kinds, but especially pit 2 
and railway timber: y pit-wood 

< (2) The greatly increased demand for all kind f 
home-grown timber—which owing to the wid a 
devastation on the Continent is likél پک‎ espread 
after the conclusion of the wars I ОС {Топ 


---.-- 
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(3) The large areas of home woods that are being 
cleared to meet that demand, including young, thriving 
plantations, prematurely cut for pit-wood, for which they 
were not intended ; 

“ (4) The improbability that all or even a large pro- 
portion of these areas will be voluntarily re-planted, with 
the result that the already relatively small extent of 
woods in this country will be alarmingly decreased ; 

“ (5) The very large areas of comparatively poor land 
in the country which would be more economically used 
in growing timber crops than as at present used: 

'* B. That, during their various excursions abroad, 
the members of the Society were much impressed with 
what had been successfully done by the various Conti- 
nental countries visited in combining schemes of small 
holdings with afforestation to the great advantage of 
both: | 
'* 9. That afforestation not only provides employment 
for a considerable population at the outset, but ultimately 
for a very large population in connection with subsidiary 
industries such as saw-millinz, wood-working and other 
rural industries : | 

“10. That at the close of the war a large number 
of men will be returning home who may not be able to 
resume their former occupations, and would prefer to 
settle upon the land if they could be assured of a healthy 
outdoor life and a comfortable home, and that the return 
of such men will form a peculiarly suitable opportunity 
of making а beginning with the afforestation schemes 
which are so necessary to provide timber for our national 
requirements : 

“ Resolved, that it is necessary, in order to provide 
for the nation’s future requirements of coniferous timber 
and such hardwood timber ая can be economically grown 
in this country, and also to afford suitable and healthy 
employment for a large and ever-increasing rural popu- 
lation, that Government should now create the promised 
Department of Forestry in connection with the Board 
of Agriculture for the development of forestry in Scot- 
land, with an adequate annual grant for the purpose, and 
should instruct the Department to prepare, without delay, 
schemes of afforestation, combined with small holdings 
and other rural industries, to be put into operation as 
soon as the war is over, so that advantage шау be taken 
of the unique opportunity when returning soldiers, sailors 
and others are desiring work, to induce a proportion of 
them to settle on the land by offering them immediate 


and suitable employment in comfortable and congenial 
surroundings.’ 


NOTES ANO COMMENTS. 

Tite discussion in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of the Dublin Reconstruction (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Bill revealed the usual condition of things when 
Inshmen meet in conference. The Corporation of Dublin 
want the Bill, other prominent Dublin citizens and those 
whom they represent, including some of the property 
owners whose premises are needing reconstruction, are 
opposed to it. The real ground of difference, apart from 
the typically Irish attitude of being °“ agin the Govern- 
ment," appears to be that the business men of Dublin 
have a peor opinion of the Corporation ; they {rust neither 
its good faith nor its competence. Hence the property- 
owners of the devastated area feel а strong objection 
to a measure which places them very largely in the 
hands of the Corporation. Surelv it should be possible, 
when the Bill is in committee, to Incorporate such safe- 
с1ат45 as may prevent the Corporation from misusing 
their nower to the detriment of those who have suffered, 
without divesting them of the power to сату out а 
co-ordinated scheme of improvement of the Sackville 
Street area, 


The figures which have been published in detail of 
the £12,061,000 paid for the hutting provided for the 
accommodation of troops and horses to some of our 
leading contractors for “ services carried out by agents 


of the War Department ” are remarkable for the low 
percentage on prime cost of the amounts quoted as 
“ Establishment charges '' and ‘‘ Commission.” To some 
extent, possibly, the building of hutments admits of lower 
figures in these items than in the case of ordinary build- 
ings and engineering contracts, but from our very cou- 
siderable experience in these matters we hold the firm 
conviction that our leading contractors have shown a 
patriotic spirit in the terms they have accepted from 
the Government for war services which were indis- 
pensable, and which the existence of anything like a 
‘ying?’ could have forced the country to engage at an 
enormously enhanced rather than reduced figure. The 
resources of the War Otfice could not possibly have 
provided the hutting accommodation so urgently required 
for our new Army for the sum of £24.500.000 without 


the co-overation of the orgamsation and business capa- 
bility of our great contractors. 


The appointment of Second-Lieutenant Muirhead 
Bone to make drawings at the Front for the historical 
vecord of the war is a step that might very well be 
supplemented by the engagement for a similar purpose 
of some of the hundreds of able architectural draughts- 
men who are now with the Colours. We quite agree that 
Mr. Bones position as a draughtsman is sufficiently 
established to guarantee a general acceptance of the 
appointment. Although his work has only been before 
the public some ten vears, he has taken his place among 
the masters of etching whose works are collected by the 
State galleries of Europe and America. The particular 
feature of his work has been its imaginative under- 
standing of constructed works in their creation and 
especially in their decomposition. Many of his best- 
known works are views of demolitions, such as his 
etchings of the destruction of St, James’s Hall, Newgate 
Prison, and the obsequies of many humbler buildings. 


A further letter to ihe 
from Mr. G. M. Fraser on the subject of Cumberland 
House brings forward two interesting points with regard 
to the building noted bx two visitors who have practical 
knowledge of the building trade. These gentlemen, 
savs Mr. Fraser, drew his attention to the fact that the 
granite stones used throughout, from ground to turrets, 
are all *' out-lvers "—that is, not quarried stones, but 
merely boulder stones gathered from the moorland round 
the town, and dressed. This is the case with the granite 
of Machar Cathedrat, and all our granite houses in 
Aberdeen prior to the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It so happens that the next house but one to the 
Cumberland House, in the Guestrow, is built of quarried 
stone, and has the date upon И“ 1510," which is fairly 
early for the class of work. 

The other special point noted by the two gentlemen 
above quoted is that the slates used on one of the two 
turrets of the house are from Ballachulish, and those 
used on the other turret from the slate quarries at Foud- 
land. The roof of the house itself is flat and covered 
with lead, which enables one to examine very carefully 
the construction of the upper part of the building. Апа. 
relative to this, the lime, which is verv hard and old, һай 
neen mixed with a coarse quality of sand or gravel, in 
which sea shells are plentiful. 


А recently issued report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Publications and Debates 
makes mention of a suggestion that a number of volumes 
of an old edition of the Acts of Parliament of Scotland 
should be destroyed for pulp. It is quite true that pulp 
is one of the commodities of which the war has grievously 
affected the supply, but we think that the present price of 
waste-paper should not tempt owners of ancient books, 
limited in number, to part with them for pulping pur- 
poses, and we are glad to know that in this particular 


instance the valuable old volumes are to be preserved 
from that fate. 


‘Aberdeen Free Press ’” 
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Thess illustrations of Clofs d' Ancre, as they are technically termed in Belgium, are sclected from a work upon that subject formerly in the 


Public Library at Ypres. 


In giving judgment in the Ayr Sheriff Court on an 
action hinging upon the question whether a pitchpine 
log was '' sound,” although the stay of a crane made 
from it broke under test, Sheriff J. А. T. Robertson put 
very well the correct view to be taken of the reliability 
of any particular piece of timber. In his opinion the 
perfect log had still to be grown, as the perfect man had 
still to be born. He thought he might venture to describe 
'" sound ’’ timber as healthy timber free from rot and 
from any other defect іп its texture or tissue 
matertally affecting its strength or stability as compared 
with the average of its kind. 


A party of members of the Yorkshire East Riding 
Antiquarian Society recently visited the church at 
Sproatley in Holderness, which is dedicated to St. 
Swithin, and which is built upon Ше site of the twelfth- 
century church, of which the Prior and Convent of 
Bridlington were the patrons. From the archeological 
point of view the most interesting objects in the building 
are the twelfth-century bell and a stone slab, which was 
brought to light when the foundations of the present 
church were excavated. The slab is an incised floral 
cross, about which a great deal has been written by 
members of learned societies. The cross, with a 
sculptured chalice and hand holding a paten, is intelligible 


-at all times. 


enough; but different opinions are held as to the Norman- 
French inscription on the right-hand side of the shaft. 
M а” “с : . - 
Several members said they had по doubt that the inscrip- 
tion had been added to the old stone, and that it was 
not contemporary with the modelling of the cross. 


In the latest list of heroes to whom the Distinguished 
Service Order has been awarded occurs the name of the 
late Major Herbert Phillips Fletcher, F. R.I.B.A., F.S.T 

. Е . 
A.M.LC.E., whose brilliant career in the Army was 
so unfortunately cut short by accident, and to whom the 
р.5.О. was granted ** for conspicuous ability and skill in 
the performance of his special duties, which have been 
carried out at great personal risk and devotion to duty 


9? 


The forty-first yearly report of the Public Works 
Loan Board deals with the financial year 1915-16. and 
contains the subjoined passages: “ In accordance with 
the arrangements made with the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury loans have only been granted 
by the Board where it could be shown that their pur- 
pose was (a) urgently necessary in the national interest 
for the furtherance of the war, or (b) of urgent necessity 
for reasons of public health. Тһе Board have thus con- 
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tinned their policy of assisting in curtailing capital 
expenditure and fresh borrowings by local aufliorities 
and others, in view of the necessity of preserving the 
capital resources of the country in the national interests. 
The effect of these restrictions has been very materially 
to reduce the amount advanced by the Board during 
the year. Of the new loans granted during the year, 
amounting to £1,152,716 (as compared w ith £4. 973,855 
during the previous financial year) no less than £554,328 
represents loans under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts for providing dwellings for munition 
workers in various centres, leaving only £598,388 аз 
the whole of the other loans, £16.532 of which sum was 
granted to county associations under the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act, 1907. the bulk of the remaining 
£551,856 representing unavoidable expenditure incurred 
in respect of contracts entered into before the war, only 
a small proportion being due to expenditure of urgent 
necessity Tor reasons of public health. Тһе Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. during the financial vear 
1915-16, made 842 advances for sums amounting together 
to £1.864,224, as compared with 1.982 advances for 
sums amounting together to 84.608.602 in 1914-15. Of 
the sum of 1,864,294, £1.511,710 was advanced оп 


security of local rates, and 352.514 on the security of 
property.” | 


In à paper recently read before the Manchester Philo- 
sophical Society Professor М Bovd Dawkins gave an 
account of the knowledge now obtained from the investi- 

gation of the lake village of Glastonbury. 

The lake-dwellers of Glastonbury village lived in 
50 to 90 round huts surrounded by a stockade and 
planted for security at the edge of the sheet of water 
now represented by the peat in the marshes extending 
from Glastonbury westward to the sea. The inhabitants 
smelted iron, and made various edged tools and w eapons 

--ахез, 14204; gouges, Saws, sickles. bill-hooks, daggers, 
SW ords. spears, o. They also smelted lead-ore from the 
Mendip hills, and made net-sinkers aud spindle whorls. 
They probably carried on the manufacture of glass-beads 
and rings and other personal ornaments, "and were 
workers in tin and bronze. It is likely that the beautiful 
Glastonbury bowl was made in the settlement, since 
unused rivets of the same type as those of the bowl have 
been commonly met with. They were expert spinners 
and weavers, carpenters and potters, using the lathe in 
both these industries. The discovery of a wooden wheel, 
with beautifully turned spokes, proves that they possessed 
wheeled vehicles, while the snaffle-bits of iron imply the 
use Of the horse. Their commerce was carried on partly 
by land, and the роѕѕеѕѕіоћ of canoes gave them the use 
of the w aterways. They were linked with other settle- 
ments by the road running due east from Glastonbury 
that formed a part of the network of roads trav ersing the 
country in the prehistoric Iron Age, more especially with 
the lead mines and the fortified oppida, or camps of Men- 
dip and of the rest of the country. They were also linked 
with the Bristol Channel by a waterway along the line 
of the river Brue, and along this was free communication 
with the oppidum of Worlesbury, then inhabited by men 
of their race. 

The lake villagers were undoubtedly in touch with 
their neighbours by sea and land. Their jet probably 
ame from Yorkshire; their Kimmeridge shale from 
Dorset; the amber from the eastern counties, or from 
the amber coast south of the Baltic. The cocks for fight- 
ing were probably obtained from Gaul, and the oblong 
dice are identical with those used in Italy in Roman times. 
"ome of the designs on their pottery are from the south, 

and the bronze mirrors are probably of Italo-Greek origin. 
The technique of the Glastonbury bowl is that of “the 
goldsmiths of Mykenae. The whole evidence points to a 
wide intercourse with other British tribes, as well as to 
а commerce with those of the Continent. extending so 
far south as the highly civilised peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean. It falls in line with that offered by other dis- 
coveries recorded in other parts of Britain, in settlements 


and tombs, by General Pitt-Rivers, Sir Arthur J. Evans, 
and others, proving that the inhabitants of Britain were 
highly civilised, and were not isolated from the high 
Mediterranean culture for some two hundred years before 
the Roman Conquest. 

We may infer from the absence of Roman remains 
that the lake village was abandoned before the influence 
of Rome was felt in Somerset. АП doubt, however, as 
to this point 18 removed by the recent explorations of 
Wookey Hole Cavern, where the group of objects in the 
lake villages was found in five well-defined layers under- 
neath two superficial strata of Roman age, the latter 
dated by the coins, ranging from the time of Vespasian 
(a.D. 69-79) to Valentinian II. (А.р. 375-392). Here we 
have proof that the civilisation of the prehistoric Iron 
Age was pre-Roman, and that it ended in Somerset with 
the Roman Conquest. It. has been traced in other parts 
of Britain so far back as 150-200 в.с. 

The lake villagers were of pure Пеле stock, without 
admixture of other races. They belong to the small 
aborigines іп Britain in the Neolithic Age, characterised 
by long or oval heads, who were conquered in the Bronze 
Age by the invading Goidels, and in the prehistoric Iron 
Age by the inv ading Brvthons, both of whom have left 
their mark on the topogr aphy of the district by river 
names, such as the Axe (Goidelic), and the Avon (Brv- 
thonic), for water, and the hill names such as Dundry 
dun (Goid) fort, Mendips mean (Bryth) stone, Pen 
(Буш) hill. From these it may be coneruded that the 
m age of the villagers was near the Welsh. They 
were related to the Silures, the ruling tribes in South 
Wales in Roman days. | 

The village was sacked, and ав the skulls exhibited 
show, the inhabitants had been massacred. probably 
during the conquest of the region by the Belgie tribes, 
whose further progress was arrested bv the Romans. 
This remarkable discovery is being followed up bv tne 
examination of another lake village at Meare, on the same 
waterway, and belonging to tle same pre-Roman age. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ TILLYLO8S," DUNDEE. 


Тнів house, which was designed by Messrs. Maclaren, 
Sons & Soutar, is the property of Mr. Robert R. Smith. 
for whom it was erected in 1910. 

Externally the walls are of Dumfriesshire stone, 
finished rougli-cast. As regards the internal treatment, 
oak finishings have been largely introduced into the prin- 
cipal rooms. In the hall oak was selected for the dado, 
with upper parts finished in white. For the fireplace 
narrow-faced bricks have been used. The walls of the 
drawing-room have a paper filling, with plaster frieze 
and the chimneypiece, cabinets, and floor are of oak. In 
the library the upper walls are treated with a checked 
pattern paper, with dado of oak. The fireplace is of 
stone, set with a metal canopy. All the fireplaces were 
made by the Scottish Guild of Handicraft, from special 
drawings supplied by the architects. 

Forming an interesting and unique feature of the 
scheme is the garden house. The roof is covered with 
old Fifeshire pan tiles, and internally a panelling treat- 


ment has been carried out in Australian pine left the 
natural colour of the wood. 


“ NETHER CABERSTON,” WALKERBURN, PEEBLESSHIRE. 


THESP illustrations show exterior and interior views of 
this house designed for Mr. J. K. Ballantyne by Mr. 
James B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. 

The exterior is built of whinstone rubble in variegated 
colours with dressed stone oriels and slated roof. 

Dealing with the principal public apartments. the 
drawing-rcom has panelled walls painted white. and a 
modelled plaster ceiling of Adam design. "There is an 


ingle fireplace, and the chimnevpiece is of vellow pine, 
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with vert antique marble surround. А panelling treat- “ARMA VIRUMQUE” SCRIBO. 
ment has also been adopted for the walls of the dining- In pium memoriam. 
room, with fitted dresser, designed by the architect, and By Fmaxk Peck, Е.ВЛ.В.А. 


carved cabinet, all executed in oak. Іп harmony with | |. 21. | | i 
the general scheme is a carved oak chimneypiece having THE outstanding herculean figure which has now 
stone inner surround and tiled interior, with barred grate departed was the personification of the ideal of Ше 
and metal canopy. Empire s manhood. His influence transcended that of 
An excellent decorative scheme has been carried out | Peter the Hermit. Ав his call rang out clear and true, 
both in the inner hall and on the staircase. The former is | myriads sprang forth to depart upon this modern crusade, 
panelled in fumed oak. In the recess is a IIopton-wood + the greatest of all. a crusade not to attempt to stem 
stone fireplace with ornamental interior. Forming а back the flood of Mohammedanism from entering Eastern 
balustrade is an oak guard. Around the walls is a deep | Europe, that had been done already; not to wrest the 
ornamental plaster frieze, having a motif of vine-leaves. | possession of the Holv Birthplace from the infidel; but, 
The scherne is completed bv lantern-shaped lichting fit- | with the gigantic task of defending the liberty of the 
tings, and an oak floor. The staircase has oak balustrad- | whole world, ever wider and more accessible as moderns 

ing, with carved panels of (loral design, and the headpieces know it. — EE | | | 
are set with motifs of animals and birds, owl's head, Combining titanic proportions and attributes with the 
«с. Тһе staircase walls are covered with a small, neat | higher endowments of wisdom and superior foresight, 
floral-patterned paper, and around the room runs a fluted the great leader whose memory is held in such esteem 
cornice. The white ceiling is enriched with cornerpieces | by his co-Britons of all races, and by the countries 
girdling the wide earth, would, in the ancient mythology 


| 
| 
representing the thistle. | U 
The contractors employed were: Messrs. Robert Hall of pagan times, have been ““ pedestalled ’’ and acclaimed 
& Co., of Galashiels, who did the masonry, joinery, and | а Sun-God. 7 

| And then the living facts of the war as affecting our 


panelling; Mr. Leonard Grandison, plaster work, both : | š 
brethren the New Zealanders. Inspired with sublime 


plain and ornamental, Peebles; and three Edinburgh | 
courage, and drawn by the magnetic personality of the 
great leader, they hastened to the help of the Mother- 


firms: Messrs, Allan & Sons, marble and tile work; Mr. 
Hugh Weir, plumbing; Mr. T. Wintour, painting. 
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land fighting on behalf of the suffering weaker races; 
not in mad frenzy, nor depressed by agonising fear, 
not obsessed by omens of coming change, disaster, or 
threatened loss of power; but having the full knowledge 
of the horrors and penalties of war, they were resolved 
to assist to defend the right. 

They left their wonderful islands far behind, 
in many cases never to see them again; left them to 
suffer abroad in strange and unknown lands, or to return 
hurt and maimed. АП was in the sacred cause of 


liberty. “ Theirs not to make reply, Theirs but to 
do and die!” Willingly they endured, willingly many 
died. 


And now the Memorial! What form is the per- 
manent record of this Great Deed to take? for all the 
numberless deeds of heroism are One, each representing 
the full greatness of the combined effort. 
each the Supreme Sacrifice? 

There should be inspiring things done in building 
and art in this young dominion proved great even in its 
birth; and the seed must now be sown. New Zealand 
no less than the older British dominions, has a voice 
to utter; it has and will continue to have great living 
deeds to commemorate and to worship over. by humans 
of all creeds and all beliefs, humans of all races, the 
Maori no less than the Pakeha. 

Handed down to us in Egypt. the original seat of 
learning, “ where sages looked for their lore,” and 
where the Australians and the New Zealanders landed 
first to fight (and, mark you, near to where the founder 
of our Christian religion lived and died), throughout Asia 
М: лог, and through Gallipoli where ** The Anzacs ’ gave 
up their lives in sacrifice for their brethren. through 
ancient Byzantium, through Cyprus апа Salonica, ave, 
and through ancient Greece, through Italy (ah! what 
memories are recalled by these names of the lives and 
progress of the prophets and doctors and martyrs of the 
early Church), across the borders of Italv, and through 
France from the S.E. to the N.W., France with its 
glorious '' Gothic,” across England with its no less 
beautiful hut more'restrained and, in some respects, more 
dignified “* Gothic '' : throughout all these countries there 
still remain the buildings which have spoken to men 
from the very earliest pagan times, through the transition 
into the early Christian era, and down to the present 
day; and they speak to us through their stones; 
“Sermons in Stones! ” clearly and eloquently recording 
to us the history of great men and great events, and 
revealing the characteristics, nay, the characters of the 
peoples of all time. 

New Zealand is young in its birth; it should com- 
mence well; the seed should be clean and well sown: if 
proved sterile, the ground should be grubbed up and 
resown with fresh seed. 

The Soldiers’ Memorial, then, should be a building 
permanently constructed by the most genuine and 
devoted craftsmanship, and containing a military chapel 
dedicated to soldiers and their families for ever. Here 
could be placed full records and permanent memorials of 
its departed soldiers. Іп its various component parts and 
detailed features would be symbolised each greater deed. 
Is would be embodied in a true Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, and appropriated for communion with the departed ; 
with those who have given up their lives for their 
brethren. Since the war began, famous chapels in 
various cathedrals and churches in Europe have been 
reserved, appropriately adorned, and furnished as mili- 
tary chapels for all time. 

Lord Kitchener’s work was done. We are told of his 
devout habit before commencing to discharge the great 
tasks he had undertaken. He would have used such a 
chapel; and the last impression given of his calm end 


is well pictured by the old-time words of a great descrip- 
tive poet :一 


For is not 


Then with a slow incline of his broad breast 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 
Forward he stooped... 


And plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 


And now the site! My thoughts revert back to Ше 
departure ceremony of the reinforcements іп Nelson. 
“The church steps.” What а tribune! There the 
soldiers gathered to be addressed in farewell bv their 
elderv-men. It required no '' Oracle ”to point out the 
justice of their cause, the thrill had passed through the 
souls of Britons of all classes, all being of one mind, all 
of one intent. The ties were lengthened but not broken; 
and the soldiers marched over the threshold to the path- 
way of the broad seas stretched out before them, to sail 
afar, and many to return in triumph as conquerors to 
Ше same spot. What hallowed ground! The soil upon 
which the founders of the Dominion landed; the land 
Which long before had risen before the eves of the great 
navigator-discoverer far out at sea; the site of entrench- 
ment and defence for the establishment of the Dominion 
itself; and, around, the sturdy settlers resting in their 
last sleep; all modern history! What a site! The 
“ Месса "' of New Zealand. 

In piam memoriam! Will the victors return to a 
temple already projected or in the making to the glory 
of God, for Lord Kitchener’s work already done and for 
the victory of his men which the justice of our cause 
should give us faith to foresee? or is the best memorial 
to him “the winning of the war first” (what fools’ 
words if taken literally), or something which will in- 
directly save our pockets; and when assured of victory, 
and after we who are left behind have reckoned our 
makings or our leavings, then, and only then, shall we 
build in memoriam? [п рат memoriam! How blind 
we are! 

As illustrating the effects of personal efforts. my 
thoughts then revert to the great Christian temple of 
Chartres. Mounted high upon the hill amidst the. plains 
of Normandy, and built in the Middle Ages to preserve 
a great tradition and to hold a relic, then destruction by 
fire which plunged the populace into despair, the realisa- 
Поп of work to be done for a Greater Power inspired the 
nobles and commoners alike, who harnessed themselves 
like beasts of burden to wagons, and with great en- 
thusiasm but infinite labour they dragged up the steep 
hill huge stones, great timbers, and other materials, and 
rebuilt the temple and continued the tradition upon which 
they relied; and, when the bells were cast, we are told 
of such works that the people, rich and poor alike, threw 
in their silver rings and such ornaments as they could 
spare, to improve the quality of their tone. In the very 
early morn the cld peasant women equipped with little 
but faith may still be seen in their temple; and when the 
~ Angelus ” bell rings out silvery and clear, the workers 
within earshot in the plains bow down their heads (as 
painted by Paul Millet and here in Nelson shops to be 
seen engraved). It is the silver in the bells which calls 
them ! 

Chartres with the tradition and with the memorials is 
their “ Mecca,” and was the '' Mecca "' for the day of 
a great French army of 110,000 soldiers, which the writer 
saw as a student from the point of vantage of the lovely 
N.W. lantern tower with spirelet which soars high above 
the plain, as the wooden central spire at Nelson above 
the sea: the soldiers clothed in the gay and varied 
uniforms of those days and passing through the city from 
their northern manceuvres. Disbanded for a time, prob- 
ably for the purpose, they flooded the cathedral (for the 
Frenchman loves history and art, and, as we see, fights 
for it) to view the gifts and the works of their fore- 
fathers, the sculptures and monuments of biblical and 
traditional subjects round the ambulatory. Chartres for 
that day at least was the soldiers’ '' Mecca.’’ Soldiers 
of France, agnostic before the war! 

Again a prototype, for grouping and position, that of 
Lourdes. Here one has seen on the steps below the 
great terrace from which the double church and its 
minarets spring, the leaders and least helpless of the 
Catholic pilgrims who lie in ranks on each side of the 
broad avenues stretched far out below ; many have come 
or have been brought from far-off distances; from Bel- 
gium of the suffering, from England of ¿the free; а 
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thousand miles and more; little murmuring, indeed with 
happy ethereal (but ofttimes vacant) expressions; for is 
not this the supreme moment of their invalid lives which 
they have looked forward to for long, to be brought under 
the shadow of the miraculous rock, to be bathed in tlie 
pool. and presented within the great church of deliver- 
ance? "Those who cannot mount the steps can be drawn 
up the long, curving, inclined processional roads on each 
side leading up to the front of the building through the 
great portals of which come the elevating stratus of music 
from this cosmopolitan festival. But we must be more 
practical in this era! 

And now, again, the “ Anzac ’’ Memorial at Nelson. 
At the base in the centreare the broad steps which have 
already become traditional by their use as described in 
a foregoing paragraph; and, as at Lourdes, in addition 
on each side the scheme of composition should include 
broad inclined roads curving round and skirting the hill 
and leading up to the high terrace or grand place fronting 
and forming а“ podium ” to the church of the future. 
At various stages would be built terraces, offsets ог 
bastions, platforms or galleries, on which would be 
placed pedestalled statues in stone or bronze beginning 
at the base with those of the earliest. navigator- -settlers 
and other pioneers, including the Maori, and progressing 
in date upwards. Such great figures as those, on the 
soldiers’ side, of Lord Roberts (who died in harness), 
Lord Kitchener, General Sir William Birdwood, and 
other distinguished New Zealand soldiers of the past, 
present, and to come, and on the sailors’ side Lord 
Nelson and others of the past, Admiral Jellicoe and other 
sailors of the present and to come; distinguished British 
statesmen also in their due order, with room for the 
future; for are we not on the threshold even now of pro- 
ducing such statesmen to enter the world-Cabinet of the 
British Empire and commence its greatest epoch now in 
the making? Provision should be made also to accom- 
modate bronzes and works of art, all of educational 
influence. and other interesting items of a secular descrip- 
tion. All this external memorial would interest the 
pilgrim right up to the building itself, the second but 
dominating part of the Anzac Memorial. 

‘“ There should be inspiring things done in building 
and art for some time to соте. '' 

And the building, crowning the hill, should be com- 
memorative in many ways. This should be a true church 
ivpifving “ The Resurrection '' (4 Christ's Church," its 
dedicatorv name, is appropriate and supreme), and this 
should dominate in its suggestive features the whole com- 
position, being aided by “other symbolism which should 
also ) °“ the sacrifice of the New Zealanders for their 
brethren ” in a specially designed military chapel con- 
nected with and entered also from the church; which 
military chapel should be of considerable size and diguity, 
and have various features signifying the World, the 
Motherland, the East, and New "Zealand, and be intended 
to receive and preserve exclusively military memorials, 
records, and flags, and suchlike perishable trophies; and 
it should be especially fitted up for and express its pur- 
pose of worship and of communion with the departed. 

Great precedents exist in the antique chapels of 
Henry УЦ. at Westminster Abbey and St. George's, 
Windsor, and many others—some antique—especially 
reserved, fitted up, and adorned since the war began. 

Nelson, then, as our '' Canterbury ” of old to his 
forefathers, would be the goal of the New Zealand 
pilgrim. Here could be also a future home of advanced 
scienc» and of the arts of peace, and the seat of a great 
university (for which its local characteristiós are emi- 
nentlv suitable) of the future, which would be detached 
from the greater commercial centres of the Dominion, 
and appears to be partly endowed айгеаду. 


Mr. Н. T. Снагсвағт, London, is the architect for the 
permanent mission building to be erected in the parish of 
St. John, Stratford, at a cost of £2,135, as a substitute for 
the present iron structure, 
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AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS.* 
Омаха to the depletion of the forests of the world, the 
great demand for timber for constructional purposes, pulp 
for paper, and for industrial purposes generallv, to sav 
nothing of devastation by bush fires, war, and other 
causes, or even the high cost of freightage, the stock of 
timber throughout the world is becoming constantly re- 
duced, w hilst the price is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
There is not a solitary reason for hoping that the threat- 
ened famine сап be averted in the inmediate future bv 
any vigorous policy of afforestation. The only hope is 
that possibly vast territories, as vet inaccessible, шау be 
opened up by the construction of railways or roads to the 
ports of the northern hemisphere. We understand, for 
instance, that Siberia contains incaleulable quantities of 
the finest red deal, a timber possessing many virtues both 
for constructional work and finishings. This timber has 
been both diminishing in quality and quantity for many 


years, and is only procurable in small scanthngs or 
boards. There is little prospect of repleting our diminish- 


ing stocks from either the northern temperate or the 
tropical belts of the earth's surface. For countless ayes 
the warmer regions have been exploited, шашу for 
harder or fanciful classes of timber used both for furni- 
ture and interior. finishings—Spanish mahogany, for 
instance, as a timber gradually disappearing from the 
markets of the world. 

Great Britain, in common with most European coun- 
tries, has a big question to solve in finding out where 
fresh supplies шау be obtained. Strange to sav, how- 
ever, she is beginning to realise that. in the British Isles, 
there are forests from which a good supply of very ser- 
viceable timber (comparatively speaking) may be drawn 
upon in the immediate future. А society has recently 
been formed by which the grower, the merchant, and the 
consumer are brought together for business purposes. 
The timbers of Britain are amongst the best in the world. 
Poets for ages past have sung the praises of British oak 
for use on sea and land, whilst chestnut for roofing beams 
is even better than oak. Beech, ash, elm, the various 
classes of pines, including Ше firs from ЗсопапЧ, furnish 
the British Isles with high qualities of timber, probably 
unrivalled in variety upon any equal area, If afforesta- 
tion had been consistently carried out during the past 
century, the timber reserves of Britain would have been 
amongst her most valuable assets. Better late, how- 
ever, than never, and probablv manv of the German 
prisoners of war could render valuable aid in the great 
work of tree-planting, work in which Britishers are cer- 
tainly not experts, because, unlike the Germans, they 
have little experience in this direction. That Britain needs 
to solve the problem of its timber supply is obvious from 
the returns recently published. These show that during 
1913, 1914, and 1915 there were 11,589,811, 8,432,646. 
and 7,665,524 loads imported, with the values of 
£33,780,356, £25,336,951, апа £32,778,764 respectively. 
Thus the imports have diminished to the extent of one- 
third whilst the cost has advanced about 50 per cent. per 
load. It is obvious, therefore, that in Britain—the condi- 
tions of which, we take it, are similar to those of many 
other European countries—there will be need both to 
restrict consumption and to depend more upon the mag- 
nificent varieties of timber she now has in reserve in her 
forests. 

This article, however, deals with Australian timbers, 
but many of the conditions of Britain in the way of im- 
ports are applicable to Australia. We have pointed out 
that supplies of imported timber are becoming more diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the time is not far distant when 
Australian timbers will be largely used in Australian 
construction. 1f not from choice alone, from necessity 
also. The use of such timbers has been avoided in the 
past. because it was fraught with positive danger both 
to the work and to the reputation of the architect who 
used them. Want of seasoning was responsible for much 


* A cont'ibution to the “ Journal of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of A-chitects," by “Тһе Editor ” 
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of the trouble, and therefore shrinkage and warpage were 
inevitable. To recall a familiar speech of those days, 
when it was said that ‘° a post would turn round and grin 
at you,” there was some truth in this fanciful language. 
The amount of twisting which Australian timbers per- 
formed was really shocking. Further, carpenters when 
using hardwood preferred it “ green,’ and it was often 
fixed in a building within a week or two of being hewn. 
It was very heavy to handle, it is true, but wire nails could 
be driven without any “ boring,” whilst to a well-set saw 
it responded well. If the timber had been seasoned, all 
nail holes would have required '* boring,” and the timbers 
considerably harder to saw. The use of Australian timber 
some years ago became discredited, and anyone with wide 
knowledge of the building trades avoided its use. The 
nomenclature was bad, because every district gave 
different names to the timbers hewn in its forests. 
Scientific classification of timbers was ignored. Saw- 
millers sent their consignments to market їп a green con- 
dition, and the consignments consisted of all descriptions 
of timbers mixed together. A truckload of scantlings would 
include messmate, mountain ash, stringy bark, and prob- 
ably other varieties of eucalypts, except red gum, which, 
being a more valuable timber, was always kept separate. 
At that time there was also verv little reliable data as to 
the strength of our native timbers. It was said in those 
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days that an architect who used our Australian timbers | 
deserved to receive double commission because of the | 
worry he was likely to experience. 

However, there were men even in those days who 
possessed faith in Australian timber and proclaimed its 
virtues, in and out of season. They were considered 
mere ‘‘ cranks ’’ by the thoughtless majority because they 
maintained that this timber was amongst the finest in the 
world. Its durability had never been questioned. It was 
surelv possible to standardise the nomenclature: to use 
each deseription for the purpose for which it was best 
suited, and to insist that only the best descriptions were 
to be put on the market. Further, where it was neces- 
sary, 10 was to be properly seasoned. That all these were 
possible was the opinion of Mr. V. В. Trapp, long well 
known throughout Australia as an enthusiast for the use 
of our native timber. But he maintained that one method 
must be adopted, and that was so '' branding ” each 
piece. of timber that it might be seen from which mill it 
had been obtained. The proposal for branding was sub- 
sequently put into operation by the timber merchants of 
Northern Tasmania upon flooring boards and other 
machine-dressed work. The limited adoption of this prac- 
tice has proved so successful that millers and merchants 


ı that on Ше Huon in the South. 


of repute in Australia have also recently adopted brand- 
ing all their hardwood boards and scantlings. Queensland 
cabinet timbers, hoop pine doors, and three-ply veneer 
boards are also now branded. ‘This operation is only 
performed after the timber has been selected and classi- 
fied, the inferior or defective boards having been gradually 
culled. Each firm of producers must now stand on its 
reputation. 

An outing, which may be performed in a day from 
Melbourne, to the Victorian Hardwood Milling and 
Seasoning Co.'s mills, in the Warburton district, is a day 
well spent. This is perhaps the bush saw-mill nearest to 
Melbourne. The operations of felling, transporting logs, 
sawing. stacking, seasoning and dressing are full of 
interest. We possess recollections of great educational 
value in visits recently paid to the saw-mills of Tasmania, 
particularly those at Duck River, in the North-West, and 
It was not till then that 
we realised the magnitude of the timber industry of 
Australia. In all directions this industry may be 
developed, but we are insistent that for every tree felled 
at least another shall be planted in its place, and also 
that the forests shall be thinned by the removal of worth- 
less trees which take up space and the ground nutriment 
of more valuable forest growth. 


We record with pleasure that during the last few 
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years the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects has given 
valuable help towards the utilisation of the vast tunber 
resources of Australia. Hoop pine, beech and maple 
from Queensland, jarrah from the West, cedar and iron- 
bark from New South Wales, hardwood and blackwood 
from Tasmania, together with our Victorian varied classi- 
fication, constitute records of variety both for constructive 
and decorative woodwork. ‘The Institute, by its action 
three years ago, did much to allay the ` borer ٭'‎ scare, 
which then threatened the existence of the hardwood 
industry. Members of the Institute have also done much 
in their individual capacities to utilise native timbers for 
decorative and internal use in their buildings. The 
possibilities of hardwood are fully revealed in the beauty 
of the fittings of the new room of the Institute. But 
knowledge of their beanties is not enough, however; we 
require further to be supplied with exact data concerning 
the scientific use of hardwood. 

The engineering school at the University of Mel- 
bourne, at the suggestion (and, we believe, the cost) of 
Mr. Trapp, has recently compiled several series of tests 
through its demonstrator, Mr. James Mann, whose quali- 
fications for the work are so well known, comprising 
the strength, deflection, fire-resisting, and other proper- 
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ties of hardwood; besides formulating data upon which 
various results may be based. We have prepared for 
this journal special illustrations showing diagrammatically 
both the strength and deflection of oregon and hardwood 
of various dimensions of scantlings, by which compari- 
sons may be made at a glance. For instance, a 5 by 2 
hardwood scantling can be used in place of a 5 by 8 
oregon. At even the cost of both timbers at 24s. per 
100, hardwood would be, on the quantity used, 16s., and 
oregon 24s. 

In the matter of flooring boards, comparisons are 
noteworthy. Usually 44 by š hardwood flooring boards 
are used, By tests it will be seen that these are 
stronger than New Zealand white pine at 14 inch, and 
Red Baltic, Rimu, and White Baltic at 14 inch. In the 
past this phase has not been considered, but now bears 
a different complexion on account of the increased cost. 
As we cannot place j-inch hardwood against i-inch 
Baltic, nor vet against 1}-inch Baltic, it has been sug- 
gested that $-inch. hardwood should take the place of 
Z-inch, or even 1 inch, in foreign timbers. 

It is gratifving to learn that the price of hardwood 
flooring has only increased 1s. to 1s. 6d. рег 100 lin. 
feet, and the merchants handling this timber have to be 
congratulated on the stand they have made, in order to 
popularise what is undoubtedly one of the best flooring 
boards in the market. 

For those, however, who prefer a pine flooring, there 
is no better timber than hoop pine, from Queensland. 
which is equal in every way to New Zealand Каш. It 
Is sald that architects are astonished that more of this 
timber has not been used. In the past, no doubt, this 
spare use was probablv on account of 3t being higher in 
price than Baltic. To-day, however, it is practically the 
same in price; further, the boards were never branded. 
It is surely strange for the public to ask for kauri flooring 
when they could obtain hoop-pine flooring at considerably 
less cost. Even at the same price, hoop pine is proved 
by tests to be equal to kauri. Owing to the high price of 
Baltic flooring hoop pine is likely to be increasingly used. 
and we would urge those interested in the production of 
this flooring to follow the example of Tasmania and to 
grade and brand, that architects may with safety use 
this flooring in their buildings. In a continent where 
timber residences will be built in some of the stretches 
of the vast territory for generations, it may seem strange 
that hardwood weather boards are not more extensively 
used. The reason, however, is that the 6-inch by 3-inch 
sawn boards placed on the market by local saw-mills have 
been of the roughest description, and have not possessed 
a single virtue. Now, however, the dressed hardwood 
boards recently placed on the market are superior in every 
way to the imported softwood boards. In the first place 
they are stouter and better boards, the use of which makes 
buildings cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 
secondly, they need only be painted once in a number of 
years. The better plan, however, is to stain them. This 
IS only necessary, it is said, about once every ten years. 
Thirdly, their lasting properties extend long bevond those 
of Baltic. Three years ago, when in Tasmania, we in- 
spected a building which was erected about thirty years 
120. The rainwater from the roof, in the absence of 
eaves gutters, ran down one side of the building. From 
this side we asked that a piece of Ше weatherboard be cut 
off. This was done, and when the thick moss had been 
scraped away the timber was found to be as sound as 
when first nailed on the studding. 

, One of the most important points concerning Australian 
ümber, and more partieularly hardwood, is its fire-resist- 
ше properties. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade officers 
have repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that where 
hardwood has been used, it has acted as a fire-break, and 
I1 many instances fires have easily been prevented from 
spreading. Тһе University tests prove that hardwood 
takes longer both to ignite and to burn through than any 
other timber. What is more, as soon as the fame dies, 
the timber ceases to smoulder or glow. Comparing the 


timbers experimented upon with hardwood, the following 
conclusions are arrived at :一 
Hardwood takes 20% longer to ignite than Sydney Blue Gum 


Мы 957, 97 > ° Hoop Pine 

А о Red Baltic 

2” 215“ .. ge зо White Baltic 

ys 255% Е T ,， Oregon Pine — 
3277 5 a ‚ N.Z. White Pine 


526 %4 с .. . N.Z. Rimu 
Hardwood takes 2.8% longer to burn through than буа, Blue Gum 


5 81.077 7 7 7 Ноор Pine 

S 68.0 5; 7 7 7 Red Baltie 

s} 70.07: 7 7 7 White Baltic 

x 77.0% s: 7 7 Oregon Pine 

К 154.0 */ 9 s Q0 N.Z.White Pine 
176.0 ` т EN 2 N.Z. Rimu 


Hardwood and oregon pine cease to glow or to smoulder 
inmediately. | ۱ 


Sydney Blue Gum takes 22 seconds. 
1 minute, 17 seconds 


Red Ваше - 

White Baltic 33 3 minutes, 49 ,, 
N.Z. White Pine  ,. 6 n». 1995 وو‎ 
N.Z. Rimu S. 7 - 20 ہو‎ 
Hoop Pine » 10 в 2. 


We cannot but note the high prices at present ruling 
in Australia for foreign timbers. Before the war, oregon 
was about 15s. per 100 feet, now it 1s 25s. ; £ Baltic was 
10s. Gd., to-day it is 17s. for white. and 17s. 64. for red. 
This necessarily means that Australian timbers must be 
used. not only on account of their superiority of strength 
and deflection, or even their fire-resisting properties, but 
largely on account of thet prices. 


THE NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Tur New Chemical Laboratories at University College 
have been erected from designs prepared by Professor 
F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., upon а site specially 
acquired for the purpose, immediately to the north of the 
main College buildings. The site fronts Gower Place 
and has a frontage of 315 feet. The area covered by the 
buildings is about 17,500 square feet. The roadway 
formerly known as Little Gower Place has been closed 
to the public, and will, when the full developments are 
completed, form an additional quadrangle to the College. 

The planning of the interior was settled by the archi- 
tect in consultation with members of the chemistry staff 
who had beforehand made a tour of inspection of the chief 
modern laboratories at home and abroad. 

The building comprises a half-basement, ground, first, 
and second floors. The half-basement facing Gower 
Place looks out on a wide area: the lighting is excellent, 
the lower part of the windows being fitted with prismatic 
glass. The western portion of this floor is occupied by 
the laboratories and research rooms for physical 
chemistry. At the eastern end is a room about 50 feet 
square: it is supplied with gas, water, steam, com- 
pressed air and drainage, and the experimental electrical 
plant will be installed here: the room is specially de- 
signed for large scale operations, such as the examination 
of a new process with a view to its utilisation for manu- 
facturing purposes. It has already been put to such а 
use, and the results obtained have been used for the 
design of a special Government factory for work in con- 
nection with the war. 

Adjoming this room is а well-fitted workshop for tlie 
construction of apparatus for the departments of 
chemistry and physics and for the use of students. On 
the same floor are rooms for the production of liquid air 
and hydrogen for low-temperature research, and for the 
main chemical stores. The cellarage of the houses that 
previously stood on the site has been adapted for the 
storage of corrosive and inflammable chemicals. 

The entrance hall and main staircase are in the middle 
of the ground floor. To the east are two lecture theatres 
and preparation rooms, the library, the private room and 
laboratory of the Professor of Inorganic ; hy gic: 
Chemistry, Dr. F. G. Donnan, who,/%succeeded Sip 
William Ramsay in 1913. £ we DHE 
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The large lecture theatre occupies the whole width 
of the building: it is panelled with Oregon pine and 
fitted with tip-up seats accommodating two hundred and 
forty persons. It is well lighted, having windows on 
both sides, and possesses excellent acoustic properties. 

t is used for the experimental lectures to the large first- 
vear classes, and is so arranged as to be specially suitable 
for public lectures. 

The small theatre accommodates one hundred and 
ten persons: it is used for the senior courses in inorganic 
and physical chemistry. 

Immediately to the west of the entrance hall is the 
rnuseum for the exhibition of important chemical pro- 
ducts; and next to that is the main inorganic laboratory 
for second-year students, with rooms adjoining for opera- 
tions involving noise or fumes, for balances, and a store 
for the chemicals needed on this floor. The laboratory 
and the balconies have special fan ventilation. The tops 
of the benches are of unglazed, highly compressed tiles, 
which are fire-proof; they are easily kept clean and do 
not increase the breakages, as was feared. Beyond this 
laboratory is a group of research rooms for the assistant 
members of the staff and for research students. 

On the first floor, westwards, are the private room 
and laboratory of the Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Dr. Norman Collie, who has occupied the Chair since 
1902 and is Director of the Laboratories. Adjoining 
these are the organic laboratory, combustion room, and 
balance room at one end, and a group of research rooms 
at the other. To the east of the main staircase are the 
organic theatre, the organic chemical stores, an apparatus 
store, a dark room, a spectroscope room, a service room, 
and lavatories. 

At the east end of the second floor is the laboratory 
for first-year students, providing bench accommodation 
for one hundred to work at a time. Balance and store 
rooms immediately adjoin it. West of the main staircase 
is the department of pathological chemistry, under Ше 
direction of Professor Vaughan Harley. This depart- 
ment is devoted entirely to post-graduate and research 
work: it comprises a general laboratory, a research room, 
operation and postmortem rooms. To the west are six 
rcsearch rooms for general chemical research. 

The building has three staireases—the main one in 
the centre of the building, one at the extreme west end, 
connecting the research rooms, and the other at the end 
of the bridge, over Little Gower Place, which connects 
the new building to the old College buildings. The three 
lecture theatres and the first-year laboratory open on to 
the last stairease. Ву this means the larger portion of 
the traffic of the building and the attendant dust is kept 
to one staircase, and to the one furthest removed from 
the part of the building devoted to advanced work and 
research. There is also an external fire-escape staircase, 
serving the back of the theatre and the large laboratory 
on the top floor at the east end. 

The general ventilation of the building is controlled 
by four separate fans, the flues from each room running 
to a main duct in the roof. 

The laboratories and research rooms have glazed 
brick walls; they are amply supplied with fume cup- 
boards, which are ventilated by separate flues in which 
the draught is created by gas-flaines. Round the walls 
of the research rooms are teak ledges carrying gas, water, 
waste, and compressed air (the pipes for the latter are 
in, but the compressor is lacking). Research students 
make up their benches with teak tables of the same 
height as the ledges, and are thus enabled to meet the 
needs of their special work. 

The site, buildings, and fittings, as far as Шеу are 
complete, have been provided by members and friends 
of the College. The list of subscribers is a long one, 
showing the wide interest created. The following are 
the principal benefactors :一 Sir Ralph С. Forster, Bart.. 

£34,500; Апоп.. per Sir Wm. Ramsay, £6,000; Otto 
Beit, Esq., £5,200; the Chancellor of the University 
(the Right Hon: the Earl of Rosebery), £1,900; the 


Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, £1,000; the late 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence, £1,050; the Right Hon. Viscount Iveagh, 
£1,000; the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, £1,000; Edwin Tate, 
Esq., £1,000; the late Sir Julius Wernher, £1,000; Dr. 
Rudolf Messel, £600; Students’ Appeal Fund, 
£590 13s. 6d.; His Grace the Duke of Bedford, £500; 
the late James Eccles, Esq., £500; Mrs. Ludwig Mond, 
£500; Robert Mond, Esq., £500; the South Metro- 
politan Gas Co., £500; the Worshipful Company of 
Drapers, £500; Х.В.В., £500. The London County 
Council voted £25,000 towards the completion of the 
laboratories. 

Much still remains to be done before the building 
can be fully used for the purposes for which it has been 
$o admirably designed. 

The Library, to be called Ше ‘ William. Ramsay 
Library ”in commemoration of the great work done by 
Sir Willam Ramsay during his tenure of the Chair of 
General Chemistry at the College, is not yet fitted. A 
sum of £500 is required for this purpose. There is 
already a good collection of books waiting to be housed, 
and Sir William Ramsay has given £500 for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals to bring the collection up 
to date. 

The largest defects yet to be supplied are the labora- 
tory equipment and apparatus, the provision of experi- 
mental electric current throughout the building, and last, 
but by no means least, the equipment of the depart- 
ment of physical chemistry. This branch of chemistry 
is comparatively modern, but is of the utmost importance. 
Many illustrations of this statement can be quoted, 
such as the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the con- 
tact process, the manufacture of nitric acid for explo- 
sives and artificial fertilisers, the hardening of oils for 
the production of soap and edible fats, and the produc- 
tion of a large number of special products in the electric 
furnace or bv electrolvsis—e.g., aluminium, carbide, 
cvanides, carborandum, bleaching powder, and carbonate 
of soda. 

Nearly all the important advances made in chemistry 
during the last twenty years, such as the discovery and 
elucidation of the phenomena of radio-activity, the metal- 
lurgv of allovs, and photography. have been the result 
of the application of the principles and methods of 
physical chemistry. 

In order to remedy these defects, to fit the library 
and to complete the buildings in some minor ways, it 13 
estimated that a sum of £14,000 is needed at once, of 
which 98.300 will be devoted to physical chemistry, 
including the electrical equipment. In addition to this, 
there will be needed in the course of the next three years 
a sum estimated at £6,000 for the development of 
research work, making the total still required £20,000, 

If this sum can be provided the laboratories will be 
second to none in Europe, and will offer opportunities for 
the study of chemistry such as are essential for the full 
and proper expansion of the industries of the country. 

The chief aim of any university is to train students 
so that they may be of use to the State, and the new 
Chemical Buildings at University College, if they are 
properly equipped. will make it possible to do this, so as 
to meet modern requirements. Not only will there be 
every facility for teaching students un to the degree 
standard, but also post-graduate work and research will 
be possible to an extent beyond that in most laboratories, 
owing to the provision of a large number of private 
rooms and laboratories, 

This arrangement for post-graduate work and 
research is one of the chief and one of the most useful 
features in the new laboratories. Most of the research 
rooms are together in the block at the extreme west 
end of the building, with a separate private entrance 
from Gower Place, and are served by the western stair- 
case, as already mentioned. The work of a University 
should be measured by the number of post-graduate 
students and the amount of research work produced. 
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During the decade 1903-1913, no fewer than 250 publi- 
cations Were produced. 

The record of the College as one of the chief pioneers 
in higher scientific education in this country is a proof 
of its power. It is in the forefront of scientific work, 
Modern scientific training cannot be carried on without 
adequate apparatus and equipment. Money thus spent 
is for the good of the nation and of the Empire. 

A College that can boast of a Graham, а William- 
son, a Ramsay, and a long roll of distinguished students 
deserves such apparatus and equipment; it has a fine 
tradition, and mav be trusted to make discoveries and 
to train students to take high positions in the world of 
science and of industry, 

Donations may be sent to the Treasurer of the 
Equipment and Endowment Fund, Captain the Hon. 
Rupert Guinness, C.B., C.M.G., M.P., and should be 


addressed to the College. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

erpressed by Correspondents. | 
Architectural Organisation in the Future. 

SIR, 一 In these times of great shocks and results un- 
foreseen, of inspiring deeds which evidence great self- 
sacrifice, even the supreme sacrifice on our behalf by 
many of our absent colleagues, members or otherwise, 
when all professionals stand ready to do all the service 
within their capacity, one feels that questions affecting 
the claims of the mere individual should, for the time, 
be allowed to pale into insignificance; and yet the corre- 
spondence, page 505, vol. XXII., of the fourth quarterly 
part of the R.I.B.A. Journal, and page 158, vol. XXIIL., 
of the second quarterly part, which have recently come 
over the distant seas, is a warning to us to Бе “ оп 
апаға” for the sake of all, especially as sentiments аге 
invited from interested professionals in the overseas 
Dominions upon the above subject. 

At home, although a somewhat disinterested observer, 
and little acquainted. with the trials and troubles of the 
Inner groups at the Institute, one could not but adinire 
the great enthusiasm with which Mr. G. A. T. Middleton 
іп Ше past has pressed his views as to membership of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects (something 
doubtless in the form of “+ protection " has been proved 
to be lacking), which enthusiasm deservedly carried him 
a very long way towards his gaol, their realisation : from 
Which progress alone his cause gained some credit; so 
far. indeed, one saw at the time, that it became neces- 
sary to bring up the ‘ Big Gun " carefully primed and 
already laid, who, all in one evening. with the aid of a. 
few reflected sparks, blew up the whole project and left 
nothing substituted in its place. “Registration,” во 
called, was finished for a long time apparently ; but the 
poor artist and slave. often the real craftsman in archi- 
tecture, whose unselfish temnerament mostly causes his 
own undoing, was left still unprotected, albeit his 
smarter “© would-be '' contemporary was very properly 
“relegated.” as our compulsory examiners call it; but 
his attitude now leads us to suppose only for a time. 

One is interested, too, and amused at the challenge 
fo us settled members, on page 158, from ап outside over- 
seas old scholar and disciple, who apparently had his 
own opportunity of entering the Institute bv its front 
portal when living in London; for. indeed, studving 
under Mr. Middleton, he may be considered to have been 
travelling even then a long way on the road towards 
membership. As һе savs quite truly, architects and 
“ architecturally-trained ’ men (sic!) in Great Britain 
had their opportunity some while back, and thev should 
not be admitted now. (He does not say how the quali- 
fication for being hall-marked as ‘‘artists’’ has altered.) 
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As that writer, however, “ 15 not prepared at present to 
discuss details,” perhaps I may be allowed to do so, 
and if my information has the effect of ‘‘ stopping the 
(suggested) rot ’’ in the architect's profession or trade, 
my words will have been timely and not to be regretted. 

I speak in answer to the writer's invitation, and from 
that far-away land over the seas, now proven great in 
service to the British. Empire, from that Dominion of 
New Zealand; and I give merely my own impression of 
the effect of this suggested solution of the very grave 
problem of future selection for membership of our Insti- 
tute, “Тһе Royal Institute of British Architects, 
together with some interesting facts. 

Since 1905 there has been a New Zealand Institute 
of Architects, which was incorporated in 1908, and, after 
much sound, clever, and able thought and consideration, 
Ше New Zealand Institute of Architects Act, “ап Act 
to make provision for the registration of architects ” 
(November 22, 1913), was passed by Parliament and has 


det ai y 


since become law. 
In 1915 the members of its different branches totalled 


128 fellows (F.N.Z.I.A.), 176 associates (A.N.Z.T.A.), 
and five honorary members—there being no licentiate 
class—making 309 members in all. Amongst these are 
included ten fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, fourteen associates, and eighteen licentiates 
(called Lic.R.I.B.A. in their Journal), and, except two 
associates and four licentiates, all are in the fellows’ 
class of the New Zealand Institute, which fact demon- 
strates the value which is put upon the mother institute’s 
titles. These tilles, as I hope to show, should be very 
sparingly conferred in the future except by Ше examina- 
tion route through the front door, so long as that route 
18 maintained. 

Now New Zealand is a young country, and its settlers 
are ambitious and are making great strides; and, follow- 
ing the fashion at home of recent times, but to a greater 
extent, they revel in letters after their names; the papers 
are full of them; they have young universities which 
confer degrees—of high standard of course. Why not? 
And from mature manhood down to budding girlhood— 
or, in these days, let us perhaps reverse the order—it is 
the ambition to be ''hall-marked ” bv letters M.A., 
В.А., «с. Perhaps as the sequence of the Maori tattoo 
` letters ” from England go down very strongly, I am in- 
formed. Curious trade guild  significations and 
CL.R.I.B.AÀ." tattoo one as richly as F.R.I.B.A. in 
the general eve (but not, of course, amongst New Zealand 
architects, who recognise and have a great respect for 
our senior “ home ” qualification). As to the home 
qualification of licentiate, the careless distribution of such 
is open to breed infinite mischief, and herein “lies the 
rub." 

Of twenty-six licentiates included in our own В.Т.В.А. 
list for 1914, at least eight of the names are absent from 
the New Zealand list of members for 1915. I myself 
have been told '' There are not many J..R.I.B.A.s in 
New Zealand. IE requires a visit and to pass an exam- 
ination In England, doesn't it?’’ T mav sav that 14.000 
miles away from home, '“ Licenc. R.I.B.A."' is not the 
most abbreviated form always used. 

The New Zealand architects have well considered and 
ably drawn up their bill; and, of course, with the inten- 
tion of including and governing the whole body of ргас- 
titioners. But as our R.I.B.A. diploma or licence per- 
mits us to practise, L.R.I.B.A. frees a man, if he зо 
chooses, from all other membership or authority, and all 
this for a guinea a vear! How simple we Englanders 
are (as I have often been told). 

Paying no entrance fee, no equitable subscription, but 
a mere paltry sum of less than 6d. per week, a man can 
apply to himself at the expense of ourselves—the real mem- 
bers—and of our benevolence, a significance superior to 
that of his fellows in the eyes of his lay friends and neigh- 
bours here. Не can receive free of further charge our 
splendid Journal. We have never seen him or know him М 
we really don’t want to know him, Sharp man! The Journal 
keeps him better informed than his rivals, andisán itself 
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SPECIALITY : 
FIRE-RESISTING SHUTTERS. 


THE WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER CO. 
в VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. (1914) 1.0. 
NE! 


'PHo Prices and Particulars on application. 
104 VICTORIA. 


TELEGR ae 
RHOROUTER. SowrRT. TONDAN '' 


A LIST OF ART PLATES published in “The Architect" 
will be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood 
& Co, Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G. 


KINNEAR QAM 1G SHUTTERS 


For Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses, and 
Entrances — 
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Ата. 2 

BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 

А LIST OF WOEKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


of more value than the sum paid; he is, in addition, an 
L.R.I.B.A. if he chooses to drop the first abbreviation 
and use the letters only, and, being out of reach of the 
home institution, he is practically independent of any 
control whatever, and answerable to neither institution 
when he does not belong to the Dominion one. 

Such would be the certain result of indiscriminate 
shedding of diplomas. “Тһе people at home have had 
their chance; let us have it,” the R.I.B.A.'s ‘‘ Journal ” 
correspondent of page 158, vol. XXIII., virtually pleads. 
No wonder! 

Every licencee should be compelled, when elected, to 
automatically join up with the institute of his Dominion, 
and he should pay at least entrance fees and subscrip- 
tions equal to the value of the accepted significance of 
the benefits showered upon him; at least as much as the 


associates. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Gerrards Cross.—House, North Park, for Mr. S. R. 


Welsh. 


CHESHIRE. 
Parkgate.—The “Chester” Hotel: alterations for the 


Birkenhead Brewery Co. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby.—Works for the British Cellulose and Chemical 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
DURHAM. 


In New Zealand the fees for the first year are :一 一 Jarrow,-—The “ Golden Fleece"' Hotel: proposed exten- 
£ s. d. sions. 
Fellows’ Entrance Fee . 5 5 0 | LANCASHIRE. 
Subscription 4 4 0 Oldham.—Proposed Memorial church, Roundthorn Road. 
Rawtenstall.—Newhallhey Hospital :extension for Lieut.- 
Total 9 9 0 Col. J. C. Hoyle. 
Two houses, Grange Street, for Mr. Peter Morre. 
Associates 3 30 Gaghill Works, Waterfoot: extension for Sir H. W. 
Subscription 220 Trickett. 
7 LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Total 5 5 0 Ватсоғ .--Ргетізев: additions for the Coalville Work- 
ing Men’s Co-operative Society. 
Hon. Associates 2 2 0 | NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Subscription 220 Bedlington.—Premises: extensions for Ше Northern Co- 
operative Bakeries. 
Total . | | . 4 4 0 | SUSSEX. 
Hove.—Bakehouse, &c., No, 36 Wordsworth Street. Mr. 


---- 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 


F. C. Axtell, architect, 38 Ship Street, Brighton. 
Flats: conversion of premises, Cromwell Road, for 
Messrs. Albery & Lawrence. 
No, 16 Sackville Gardens: additions. Messrs. J. 
Parsons & Sons, builders, 176 Church Road. 
Maisonettes, Brunswick Road and Clarendon Villas. 
Mr. A. H. Lawson, architect, 59 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
NVuneaton,—-House, Coton Road. Messrs. G. Smith & 
Sons, builders, Chilvers, Coton. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Bererley.—No. 1 Malt Kiln, Cherry Tree Lane: re- 


Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Inclusive total £1 1s, ! 

I will not pursue the subject further, but leave it to 
be thrashed out at home. Pray accept from this long 
distance the consideration of my best wishes, fraternal 
greetings, and regard. ‘‘ To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new. "—Yours, &c., 

Гвлхк Peck, Е.В.Г.В.А. 

Nelson, New Zealand: June 19, 1916. 


building for Messrs. Glossop & Bulat. 
Dewsbury.—-Premises, Northgate, for the Halifax Сот. 
mercial Banking Co., Ltd. 
Doncaster,—Proposed infirmary, the Hall site. 
Holm firth.—Military cottage hospital: proposed exten- 


Sudden Death at Glossop. 

SIR,— The report of a painfully sudden death in your 
valuable journal of 11th inst. reminds one that the danger 
of apparent being mistaken for real death, and treated 
accordingly, is conspicuously shown by an incident 


published not long ago in the Press. It appears that a sons 
badly wounded officer in the Dardanelles, diagnosed to be Middteshrough.— Sanatorium: enlargement. Council sur. 
dead, was placed on the deck of a hospital ship with 7+۳ 

WALES. 


others for burial. A wounded brother officer, on taking 
3 farewell look at his friend, noticed a slight twitching of 


Barry Docks.---Sailors’ Institute. Mr. J. A. Owen, archi- 
the muscles of the face, and promptly reported the 


tect, Pembroke Chambers, Holton Road. 


circumstance, ) sed corpse was conveyed to a | _ 
cabin, give : a E 1. > Е a j] mis SCOTLAND. 

ашп, given lol stimulant, and recovered. : { ; T | ۱ 
í | ' Buckie.—Auxiliary hospital for wounded soldiers: addi- 


tion. 


mistakes not infrequently occur, and are not, it is to be 
Glasgow.—No. 41 Fountainwell Road, Springburn: addi- 


feared, always discovered in time to prevent interment. 


— <. ee 


I should be pleased to send free literature showing how tions and alterations for Messrs. R. D. Spittal 
such possible tragedies тау be averted on receipt of a Ltd, 
stamped addressed envelope. Thanking vou for your No. 202 Hunter Street: additions for Messrs, J. & 
kindness. —Yours, Åc., Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. E Macarthur. : . 
10) Chedington Road, Upper Edmonton, Est E street, for the N.B. Loccmo- 
р ~ > е О. ата. 
London, Х.: August 18. | Premises, ‘Creat Wellington and Park Street : partial 


rebuilding for Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd. 
Saw, &e., sheps, Parkhead, for Messrs, W. Beard- 


Tug National Housing Council have concluded arrange- more & Co.. Ltd. 


ments to hold a conference at Birmingham on September 2, Netherton Works, Anniesland: additions for tha 

when most of the Trades Union Congress delegates will be Ioco Proofing Co., Ltd. 

able to attend. Resolutions will be submitted dealing with | 

(1) State grants т aid to local authorities ; (2) protesting | IRELAND. 

against the suggestion of allocating public funds to private Dublin.—Propesed concert hall, Rutland Square. Mr. 

owners; (3) to urge the President of the Local Government P. Munden, architect, 5 Trinity Street. 

Board to issue an order making it compulsory on municipal No, 20 Henry Street. Mr. G. Beater, M.R.I. A.I., 

bodies to prepare housing schemes to be proceeded with architect, 10 Leinster Street. — Messrs, H, & J. 

immediately after the war; (4) condemning block and tene- Martin, Ltd., contractors, Grand Canal Street, 

ment buildings, and demanding schemes on garden suburb Mallow.-—Parish church: additions and alterations. 
Messrs. Ashton & Coleman, К.Т.А.Г., architects, 7 Daw. 


plans; (5) requesting the Government to insert a penalty 


clause in the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest Act. son Street, Dublin. . 
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CALLENDER 


CALLENDRITE 


DAMPCOURSE 


simple specification should 
ensure the use of an article 
uaranteed, tested, and a roved, 


As the Original Inventors of Pure 

Bitumen Dampcourse we have all the 

advantages which accrue from long 
experience. 


A BARGAIN YOU 
WILL SEE THROUGH! 


TIS GLASS! |: 


Glass in Stock at Birmingham, Bristol, Coventry, 
Droitwich, Leicester, London, Porthcawl and 
Weymouth. АП offered without engagement until 
we accept your order. 


100 ft. boxes of apecially good glass, 15 oz. to 19 oz. 
This brand is being sold principally for picture framing. 


The following sizes are in stock at time of writing, but it is 

advisable when ordering to specify one or two alternatives in case 
any are exhauste 

30 Х 98. 30 X 26. 30 Х 94. 30 X 92. 80 x 90. 98 X 96. 98 X 94. 

9€ X 91. 96 X 22. 94 X 94. 94 X 92. 91 X 20. Price 4d. per foot, 

This lot is exceptionally free from breakage. 


100 ft. boxes of glass suitable for Horticultural and similar pur- 
poses, 18 X 14, 19 X 14, 18 x 16, also a special line of Army Hut 
windows, 184 Х ізі (reckoned ав 19 X 14). 34d. рег foot taking 
6 boxes or more. 


200 ft. cases ; of 91 oz. to 26 oz. glass in large sheets of good quality, 
at 54а. per foot. 


—_————————= 
ACENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINCDOM 
AND STOCKS CARRIED IN VARIOUS LARCE CENTRES 
eS 


We deliver free (within certain limits) in the United Kingdom on 
£5 lots or more. 


We have a limited number of 300 ft. cases of 16 oz. glass at 384. рег 
foot, and a better quality at 34d. 


All offers at buyers’ risk as to breakage. 


C. JENNINGS & CO. 


Timber Merchants, General Woodworkers.” 


978 PENNYWELL ROAD, BRISTOL. 


In all matters of Dampcoursing, quality and 
reliability will be ensured by the use of 
Material manufactured by 


(Ask for CATALOGUE 9) 


GEORGE М. CALLENDER & СО., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C., бс. 
25 Victoria Street, S.W. (9 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


JOHNSON'S 


LATTICE AND “KEEDON” SYSTEM 


Тһе‘ KEEDON ” 
HOOP for Column 
and Pile Reinforce- 


The “КЕЕрОМ" 
STIRRUP for ге- 
inforcing Beams, 
FLOOR, BEAM, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION, Column Bases, &c. 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


LONDON . | 
жыйы سس‎ е. REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Stree, Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 
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THE GREEK HOUSE. 

‘COMPARED with our knowledge of their temples and 
theatres, that of the dwellings of the ancient Greeks even 
o: the largest dimensious has until quite recent years 
been of the slightest. ^ Indeed, for the most. part the 
ideas of archaologists and architects uron the subject 
appear to have been based almost exclusively upon the 
very vague references of the Homeric poems and the by 
no means clearly expressed description of Vitruvius, 
interpreted or misinterpreted by an attempt. at concord- 
ance with the Pompeian residences when these were 
The generally accepted plan of Ше fifth- 
‘century Greek house as recognised in the davs of the 
Greek revival is, in fact, wholly imaginary, and attempts 
to square with this the references of the Homeric writers 
have led to a perversion and obscuration of what little 
light these afford. ө. 

Zealous and thorough exploration of many sites in 
the lands surrounding the Mediterranean and in the 
islands of that sea have now, however, opened a 
treasury of information which, if st insufficient lo 
answer unequivocally all questions that arise, has 
brought the extent of our knowledge to a far more satis- 
factory level and, incidentally, helps us more clearly, if 
not with complete lucidity, to understand both the allu- 
sions Яп Homer and other ancient writers and the 
descriptions of Pausanias and Vitruvius. 

The great discoveries that have been made are those 
revealed by the explorations of Crete, Мусепе, Tiryns, 
and Troy, but these do not exhaust the category of sites 
investigated both in the western and eastern lands around 
the Mediterranean, and in Africa as well as in Europe, 
for evidence as to the dwellings of man from Neolithic 
times to Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman, and from which 
it is now possible to differentiate between tvpes, and to 
some extent at least to trace development. 

The earliest and most primitive form of dwelling, 
after man had passed from the troglodytic stage of exist- 
ence, is the single chamber or single cell, the house, 2s 
it were, in embryo. In the Neolithic period this may 
be circular or oval, and probably was usually so when 
constructed of saplings, closed with wattle and daub, 
but remains have been found of rectangular form, and 
in the Minoan age the simplest type, which is {ound 
in large numbers in Crete, in the Cyclades, and on most 
of the sites of Mycenean civilisation, is the single cham- 
ber approximating Чо the rectangular and sometimes 
entirely so. Such a dwelling represents the earliest and 
most primitive form in rectangular domestic architecture, 
and persists throughout the Mycenean period in houses 
of the poorer class. Later we find the same type recur- 
ring in some of the early houses of historic times un- 
earthed by Barnouf between the Athenian Acropolis and 
the Pnyx. 

The elaboration of the single-cell type is effected by 
the addition of cell to cell, and results in the house with 


4wo or more connected rooms, the inner entered from the 


outer. Of this type it is not surprising that many 
examples have been found in Minoan houses, for it exists 
in houses still inhabited. both in England and on the 
Continent. There is therefore nothing about it distinc- 
tively Greek. 

When, however, we come to the house of two cells, 
of which the second and more protected becomes the more 
important, whilst the first is merely used as ап entrance 
hall or prodomos, we are at once in presence of a dis- 
tinctly Greek type, of which very early examples have 
lately been brought to light by the excavations of the 
British School at Phylakopi in Melos. A large cell or 
hall, approached by a smaller prodomos, formed the 
megaron, which we may regard as an essential feature of 
a Greek house. In the Cretan dwellings we find the 
megaron as one of a system of communicating rooms, but 
in the mainland houses of early date we have a plan- 
feature that may be considered essentially Greek, the 
principal room or megaron quite isolated. 

Another interesting feature in the early development 
of the house is the appearance of passages or corridors, 
the want of which would early make itself felt either with 
a system of communicating rooms or with isolated rooms 
side by side. In the great Cretan palaces long corridors 
leading from one part to another area noteworthy charac- 
teristic, and in the mainland palaces with their several 
isolated megara their necessity has been imperative. 

In quite early plans we sometimes find before the room 
or rooms open spaces, which would be of great practical 
use to the house-owner for his animals, &c.. especially 
where the house was of small dimensions. In develop- 
ment, this courtyard is flanked by styes or byres for cattle, 
and ina still later development is sometimes entirely sur- 
rounded by chambers devoted to various uses. Possibly 
from the use of such courtyards in pastoral dwellings is 
derived the existence of the internal courtyards in Minoan 
and Mycenean palace plans, though the exact rôle played 
by these evidently important features is still a problem 
worthy of investigation, but for which the time is not 
yel ripe. 

In the Cretan palaces the large courts have an im- 
portance of their own, and the chief rooms do not neces- 
sarily give on to them, whereas on the mainland the court 
lies, as it were, before the house, which is approached by 
entering the propyleum and crossing it; it therefore 
assumes a secondary importance here, as simply leading 
to the large hall or megaron of prodomos type, as at 
Tiryns and Mycene. 

In considering the arrangement of a Greek house we 
must, of course, distinguish between the palace of the 
ruler and the abode of a humble citizen confined to 4 
limited area within the walls of a fortified city, but 
wherever space permitted we may be sure of finding the 
internal open court and the chief living room or megaron 
in which was the hearth for warmth, even if a Separate 
place was provided for the kitchen. Some such type 
existed down to the third and second centuries B.C. 
Houses with two courts, as described by Vitruvius, were 
an elaboration of the simple type. 

Those who would learn in detail of the knowledge of 
early dwellings, Greek and other, that recent archæo- 
logical investigations have brought to light should refer 
to a well-arranged collection of facts and theories con- 
tained in Miss B. C. Rider's recently published book* 
оп Ше Greek house. Tt is as well, however, not to follow 
too closely the assumptions of the form of Neolithic 
dwellings based: upon the remains of buildings for 
sepulture, in which some of our modern archeologists are 


too prone to indulge. 


----- 


* “Тһе Greek House: Its History and Development from 
the Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Аде” By Bertha Сат 
Rider, Classical’ Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., D.Lit., Lond. Thesis 
approved for the degree of Doctor of Literature in Ше Univer- 
sity of London. (Cambridge University Press; (104560. net.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Arter being shelved for a long time as a luxury non- 
essential in war-time, the competition for the replanning 
of Dublin inaugurated by the Marquis of Aberdeen, 
president of the Civics Institute of Ireland, has been 
resuscitated, the designs have been examined by the jury, 
and the prize has been awarded to that submitted by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, of the Department of 
Civic Design, Liverpool, and Messrs. Sydney А. & 
Arthur J. Kelly, surveyors, of Liverpool. Honourable 
mention has been given to the designs submitted, among 
others, by Messrs. J. М. L. Bogle, City Engineer's 
Office, Liverpool; H. C. Burroughs, B.A., University 
School of Architecture, Liverpool; and О. Newbold. 
Liverpool. The adjudicators were Professor Patrick 
Geddes, of Edinburgh; Mr. С. J. M'Carthy, F RL AL, 
city architect of Dublin, and Dr. John Nolan, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It is hoped to arrange for an exhibition 
of the designs in Dublin at an early date. 


By the Duke of Sutherland's gift of 12,000 acres for 
a soldiers’ and sailors’ settlement an opportunity 18 
afforded for a practical scheme of afforestation, as well as 
for the development of small-holding communities. 
Although some of the area is rough and heathery, it IS 
fairly fertile, and comprises glens suitable for crofter 
settlements. The land is near Tongue, where is Millicent 
Duchess of Sutherland's dower house. in the north of 
Sutherlandshire. 

The '* Estates Gazette '' describes Tongue as being in 
the heart of the “ Reay country," which passed nearly a 
century ago from the Mackays. Lords of Reay, to the 
great house of Sutherland. The Tongue House, once the 
seat of the Lords of Reay, whose estates were added by 
purchase to those of Sutherland, is a nondescript. old- 
fashioned strücture, but it is overshadowed bv noble old 
trees and has gardens running down to the shores of the 
Kyle of Tongue, a sea inlet stretching miles inland. 
Adjoining the estate presented by the Duke are lands in 
Strath Naver belonging to the Congested Districts Board. 
It is understood that 5,000 acres are to be set apart for 
afforestation, and it 18. proposed to plant 300 acres а year 
so as to give employment not only to the new settlers, 
of whom there will be at the outset not more than twenty. 
but also to the men occupying the adjoining small hold- 
ings. The farmhonse of Borgie, which was converted 
into a shooting lodge by nis Grace, and tenanted at one 
time by Lord Gladstone, will be acquired by the State as 
a residence and estate office for the head forester and his 
assistant, whom it is intended to appoint to superintend 
the forestry work. It will be sixteen to twenty Years 
before the crop of timber can be reaped, and until the date 
of fruition approaches the construction of the light rail- 
way to carry the timber from Borgie to the sca at Port- 
Skerray will not be undertaken. Тһе land to be appro- 
priated to afforestation is regarded by experts as very 
suitable for the purpose, and there are good hopes enter- 
tained that this the first State forestry experiment in 
Scotland will meet with the measure of success which it 
deserves. 


The combating of tubercolosis Бу the provision of 
additional accommodation in the homes of consumptives 
in certain of the poorer households as a means of extend- 
ing treatment and preventive measures on economic lines, 
which is proposed to be tried in Aberdeen, has already 
been adopted in Edinburgh for a considerable period. The 
want had been long recognised Бу the Tuberculosis 
Dispensary, and to supply the want is one of the leading 
objects of the Tuberculosis Care Committee іп connection 
with the dispensary. It is the committee's endeavour 
that the doctors’ efforts shall not be frustrated by adverse 
domestic conditions, which if may be within their power 
to remedy. Want of suitable or sufficient ассопиподйа- 
tion is one such condition. On a report by the tuber- 
culosis officer and visitors, the committee decide whether 
benefit might be given to the patient and his household by 


enlarging or improving the existing accommodation. 
During the past year a considerable number of cases have 
been dealt with. Families have been moved into larger 
and more hygienic houses. 

As to funds, it is understood that a proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Public Health Committee that a municipal 
grant should be made to meet an expenditure which is 
desirable In the public interest. So far it has been held 
that no public money 16 available for the purpose. For 
the present the cost in Edinburgh has been chiefly met— 
and there is no reason why it should not be more widely 
met in a similar way—through the good offices of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital Tuberculosis Trust. That Trust 
under the recently passed Provisional Order, continues 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign which led to the founda- 
tion of the Victoria Hospital, Dispensary, and Farm 
Colony, in so far as its objects ure not connected with 
these institutions, or are outside the purposes, powers, 
and duties of the Corporation under the Public Health 
(Scotland) Acts and of the National Insurance Act. One 
such object is to afford assistance to tuberculosis persons 
and their households when such assistance is not avail- 
able through any statutory authority. 


The position of contractors when their engagements 
conflict with action of the Government under the Defence 
of the Realm Act is not a happy one, if the decision in 
the case of the Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr 
& Company is to be allowed to stand and form a prece- 
deut. The question has been raised in the House of 
Commons. when М», Peto asked the Prime Minister 
Whether his attention has been called to the judgment 
in the case of the Metropolitan Water Board. г. Dick, 
Kerr & Company, in which the decision of the Cout 
was that a contract is not determined by action taken 
by the Ministry of Munitions which renders it impossible 
to continue its execution; and whether he intends 
to introduce ee to define the position of con- 
tractors under conditions brought about by the Defence 
of the Realm Act and other exceptional legislation neces- 
sitated by the war? 

The Prime Minister replied: This question is under 
consideration. А deputation representing certain con- 
tractors has been received by my right hon. friend, the 
Soheitor-General, and further information ig now being 
obtained with a view to an early decision оп the 
matter. 


_ At the annual meeting of the Midland Centre of the 
Sanitary Inspectors! Association held at Redditeh a paper 
оп“ Uniformity in Sanitary Administration " was read 
by Mr. W. Jameson (sanitary inspector of Redditch). 
The paper dealt with matters which Mr. Jameson said 
should be made uniform by legislation and not left to the 
local councils, In some duties there was considerable 
overlapping, which. he thought, could easily be avoided. 
Speaking of the Housing and Town Planning Act, Mr. 
Jamieson said it must have never occurred to the framers 
that landlords would ask for so great an increase in Ше 
rents after making improvements to property. The re- 
sponsibility of tenants also required some consideration. 
Ву acts of carelessness and dirty habits the premises 
were soon as bad as before the ituprovements had heen 
carried. out. The erection of buildings, drainage, and 
kindred matters were dealt with, the speaker arguing 
that in many of these matters 6 uniformity- should 
be practised. 


Mr. Thomas Binnie, F.S.T., Glasgow, has issued his 
award ш an appeal to him as referee under the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910. on the question whether а profes- 
sional firm who own and occupy premises in West George 
Street, Glasgow, had the right to claim a substituted 
site value for their property. | | 

The original site value was fixed Бу the provisional 
valuation at £4,400, and the appellants claimed a substi- 
tuted site value hased on Ше price paid by the original 
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DOOR OF LA 


RIBUNE DE GRUUTHUSE IN NOTRE DAME DE BRUGES. 


Measured and Drawn by CHARLES R. GILCHRIST, Architect. 


The door illustrated in this measured drawing is known as La Tribune de Gruuthus-. 


It is of oak and gives entrance from the grouud 


floor of the Church of Notre Dame at Bruges te the House and beautifully carved Gothic Private Gallery above (dated 1474), formerly the 


property of tbe family of Van der Gruuthuse. 


firm when the property was transferred to them. They 
maintained that the firm as it at present exists was in 
law the same '' person ” as the firm which pought the 
ground in 1884. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
refused to admit the identity of the existing firm with the 
orginal firm. and disallowed the claim. Тһе present 
appeal was therefore Brought. 

The referee has decided in favour of the appellants. 
Iu his award he said that in twenty years the personnel 
of practically everv firm was bound to change, either by 
the death or retiral of the older partners or by the natural 
assumption of younger partners. Оп. the whole, it 
appeared to him that the true test was continuity «f 
interest, and he thought that there was quite sufficient 
proof of such continuity to warrant him in deciding the 
appeal in the appellants’ favour. 


The skill and efficiency shown by ‘our New Armies 
after a period of training absurdly short according to pre- 
conceived military opinion, connotes intense application 
t> the special study of modern warfare in ail its many 
ramifications, which has left little time for leisure and 
sufficiently explains the following alteration in their 
Regulations for Technical Schools, &c., in England and 


# 


Wales Гог Ше school year 1916-17 by the Board of 
Education. 

Part IV. (Special Regulations for Grants in aid of 
Instruction for Men serving with the Colours) is with- 
drawn, as it appears to the Board from the returns of 
the work done during the past winter that there is now 
little demand in camps for classes of an educational 
character, such as cannot be organised under the ordinary 
conditions of Chapter 2 of Part Т. of the Regulations. 

The Regulations on Grauts to Art Schools are wisely 
we think, altered so as to run as follows : | 

'* 51.—(a) An inclusive annual grant will be made in 
respect of every school of art, and will be assessed by the 
Board after consideration of the volume, character, cost, 
and merit of the work done in the school, and of the 
efficiency with which the work is organised and co- 
ordinated with that of other schools and classes in the 
locality. | ا‎ 

“ (b) The grant will be made during the financial 
year extending from April 1 to March 31 in respect of 
each school completing а year of work on or before 
July 31 in that financial year, and the amount condition. 
ally payable during each financial year will-be announcea 
to the schoo] in advance of that year. 


ven 
- 


“ (c) The inclusive grant in respect of a school of art 
may cover the work of a full-time or part-time junior 
department attached to the school. 

“ (d) In assessing the grant to a school of art the 
Board may take into account, in addition to the work 
done in subjects of art— — О 

‘(.) Instruction in subjects of general education 
forming part of the course of a Junior department ; and 

“ ii.) Instruction in literary or pedagogic subjects 
forming part of an organised course specially о 
by the Board for students of suitable tvpes in the schoo 
of art proper. T 

“ (e) No grant will be paid in respect of a closed 
school in excess of the net outstanding liabilities ша 
maintenance account, except im the case of a school. 
maintained by a local authority. 


The report. of the Church: Crafts League, which we 
сіхе elsewhere, well sets forth the work of that organisa- 
tion, with whose campaign against the productions of the 
tailor-ecclesiastical art furnisher we are in the fullest. 
sympathy. There is no need for the clergy and generous 
donors to fill our churches with the stock artieles of tlie 
tradesmen when admirable craftsmanship is at their dis- 
posal at no increase of cost. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DOWART CASTLE, ISLE OF MULL. 
Tue extensive alterations involved in the 
scheme carried out at this ancestral mansion were 
designed by Messrs. John Burnet & Son, whose photo- 
graphic illustrations of plans, sections. and elevations, 
both before and after restoration, were on view in last 
year's Royal Scottish. Academy. | 
The external additions related, in the main, to the 
building of new roofs and chimney-stacks. repairing of 
walls and windows, as well as the inclusion of gable 
windows in the new roof structures. 
steps the entrance has heen raised. 


From an examination of the plan it will be seen that 
the ground-floor alterations consisted largely of arrang- 
ing a series of servants'. and store-rooms „around the 
courtyard, and replacing the small courtyard by a wine 
cellar and passage-way. On the first floor a winter 
garden with wood ceiling and business-room take the 
place of the small courtyard; and a large drawing-room 
now occupies the area hitherto taken up by the keep. 
' The additions in the right wing comprise bed, bath, and 
dressing-rooms, together with a small sitting-room. 

A large number of contractors were employed. The 
restoration of walling, &c.. was done by Messrs. J.'H. 
White & Son, of Glasgow and St. Andrews. The finish- 
ings. plumbing, and slating were carried out by Messrs. 
Wylie & Lochhead, Ltd., Messrs. William Anderson, 
Ltd., and Mr. A. Mackenzie Ross respectively, all of 
Glasgow. Messrs. A. & J. Scott, Glasgow, did the paint- 
ing; Messrs. David Fisher 6 Sons, Edinburgh, the 
plaster-work ; and the wrought-steel casement windows 
were executed by Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
of Birmingham. Messrs. James Boyd & Sons, of Paisley. 
attended to the heating arrangements; Messrs. Claud 
Hamilton, Ltd., the electricitv. The three other contrac- 
tors were all Glasgow firms:—Messrs. Wavgood-Otis. 
Ltd., who supplied the lift; Messrs. J. Сага Parker & 
Co.. the grates and kitchen range; and Messrs. Wilson, 
Kimmond & Marr, Ltd., who attended to the water 
supplv and drainage. | 


restoration 


By means of stone 


DESIGNS FOR SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 


ТНЕЗЕ sketch designs were prepared by Messrs. Ernest 
Runtz. Son & Farrow for en estate in Surrey, but their 
realisation has been hindered by the war. 


* 
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THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE FIFTEENTH 
; ANNUAL REPORT. 

IN presenting the fifteenth annual report of the Church 
Crafts League the committee desire, for the information 
of those who may see this pamphlet for the first time, 
to make a brief statement of the objects which the League 
exists to promote and to give a short account of the work 
which it already has been able to accomplish, in the 
hope that a larger measure of support may be accorded 
to it by those who desire the improvement of art in 
churches. 

"The Church Crafts League was formed at а meeting 
held in Leighton House on December 15, 1899, with 
the object of infusing new life into the building. decora- 
tion and furnishing of churches. It proposed to bring 
those who were responsible for the building of new 
churches and for adorning and furnishing existing build- 
ings into direct contact with artists and craftsmen of 
assured merit without the intervention of any commercial 
medium. It was evident to the founders of the League 
that some kind of permanent organisation was necessary 
in order to bring about so desirable an end, for not only 
had public taste to be influenced and educated in these 
matters, but the authorities of a parish church, however 
much they might desire to obtain-the best workmanship 
available within their means, had no opportunities for 
discovering the craftsman who was best qualified to 
undertake the work which had to be done. In these 
circumstances they were compelled to turn to such 
advertisements as came іп their way and to select 
what they wanted from a tradesman's catalogue. The 
disastrous results of this svstem are too well known to 
need description; a standard of ecclesiastical art has 
heen set up in England which bears по possible relation 
either to English art or to English artists and the im- 
mense religious possibilities which underlie the use of 
Christian svmbolism through the medium of а skilled 
craftsman have been almost entirelv lost in a flood of 
mechanical reproductions which often are little more 
than lifeless caricatures of the craftsmanship of the 
Middle Ages. : 

The first practical object of the League has been to 
act as a medium of communication between the church 
authority and the artist The committee includes & 
number of persons who are in close connection with the 
various kinds of arts and crafts, and all those who require: 
advice on any subject connected with church building 
or furnishing are at liberty to apply to the League for 
guidance. which is freely given in every case, It is 
obvious that this advice, if it is to be of real value, should 
be quite disinterested in character and, for this reason, 
no fee or commission is charged either to the person 
applving for assistance or to any artist or craftsman who 
mav ultimately obtain work in consequence of the 
League's advice. In our fifteen vears? existence we have 
advised in about 1.700 cases, and there are now nearly 


' 400 churches which have benefited by our guidance. 


while, in addition, there are a very large number of 
clergy and others who have employed artists through the 
indirect agency of the League in regard to which it has 
not been possible to keep an exact record. These figures, 
although relating to small pieces of work in the majority 
of cases, are sufficient to show that the League is doing 
a work for which there is a real need and which does not 
overlap the sphere of activity of any other organisation. 

A second practical object which the League has had 
constantly in view is that of educating public taste in 
the direction of our ideals. We have sought to do this 
by means of meetings, lectures and exhibitions. Up to 
the present we have held thirtv-four meetings to which 
the general public have been invited and the subjects 
discussed have included ‘‘ The Importance of Reality in 
Art and Religion," “ The Art Patronage of the Church 
in Italy during the Fifteenth Century.’’ ** The Origin and 
Symbolism of Church Ornaments,’’ “Тһе Growth of an 
English Parish Church.'' ** The Influence of Ceremonial 
on the Fabric and Ornaments of Churches," “ Altars; 
their Arrangement and Ornaments,’’ ۶ Old City Churches 
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and their Fittings,” “ The Decoration and Furnishing of | 
Churches," “ Symbols and Pictures of Christ in Ancient ` 
and Modern Ат,” “Тһе Ornaments of a Medieval | 
Perish Church,” -'' Pictures іп Churches," * English 
Rood Screens," ''Symbolism from the Craftsman's 


< Ederto 


Standpoint, '' ‘‘ Churchyard Memorials,” ‘‘ Stained Glass ` 


Windows,’ ‘‘ What do we mean by Restoring a Church ٠ 
“© Southwell Cathedral,” ‘‘ Mosaics.” ‘‘ Art and the 
Church," and '' Ely Cathedral.” 

lecturers at these meetings have included the Bishop of | 
Winchester, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Dean of Wells, | 
Mr. Cuthbert Atchley, Rev. Maurice Bell, Dr. Davey ; 


Biggs, Rev. Percy Dearmer, Mr. Arthur Dixon, Mr. F... 


C. Eeles, “Mr. Roger Fry. Mr. Robert Hilton, Mr. 
Henry Holiday. Sir Charles Holroyd, Mr. Hamilton 
Jackson, Mr. Selwyn Image. Mr. Stirling Lee. Mr. W. 
R. Lethaby, Rev, Lawrence Phillips. Mr. J. T. Mickleth- 
waite, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. T; M. Rooke. Mr. 
Fdward F. Strange, Canon Rawnsley, Mr. Ernest 
Radford and Мг. Н. Wilson. Local meetings to explain 
the aims of the League have been held at Durham. 
Chester, Cambridge, Beckenham, Croydon, Oxford, 
Newark-on-Trent and Gravesend, while visits have been 
arranged on behalf of the members to such places of | 
interest in London аз Westminster Abbey, Southwark | 
Cathedral, the Tower of London and Ше Charterhouse. | 
The League has also held exhibitions at the Church Con- | 
gresses held at Brighton, Northampton, Bristol. Liver- - 
pool, Barrow-in-Furness and Yarmouth, while the . 
chairman and secretary respectivelv were among the 
appointed speakers at the Newcastle and Barrow Con- ! 
gresses. | 
During the past twelve months the League has dealt ' 
with sixty-four applications for advice, making a net | 
total of 1,703 since the foundation of the society fifteen 
years ago. Tt will he noticed that our last vear's total | 
was somewhat below the average. hut this may he ac- ` 
counted for bv the unsettled conditions resulting from | 
the war. A small stream of applications has already | 
begun in regard to advice concerning war memorials, and | 
in this direction we are making a special effort to direct 
the pions intentions of hereaved relatives into the proper 
channels. We hope that the labours of the League and 
other kindred organisations will result in a prevention of 
those errors of taste which marked the close of the South 
African war at the beginning of the present century. 
A complete directory of artists and craftsmen, with a 
few illustrations of their work, may he had on appli- | 
cation to the secretarv. | | 
From among eight candidates who have offered | 
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themselves for artist membership during the year, three 
have secured election, and the committee would point 
out that every care is taken that artist membership of 
the League should be a guarantee of efficiency. No 
candidate is elected to artist membership until speci- 
mens of his or her work have been most carefully 
examined by a meeting of artists, and each of the new 
members enrolled this vear has received the unanimous 
consent of all those who have inspected the work 
submitted. 

In view of the proposed Church Congress at South- 
end, the late secretary made arrangements for our usual 
exhibition of work, but the abandonment of the Congress 
caused these arrangements to fall through. “The com- 
mittee would venture to suggest that. in view of the 
experiences of the vears 1914 and 1915, the standing 
committee of the Church Congress would save church 
societies much trouble and some expense if they would 
defer their announcements of Congress meetings until 
such time as they were in a position to carry the project 


throngh. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON. 
Тнк subjoined paper by Mr. Davidge, which we repro- 
duce from the “Journal of the London Society," is a 
most admirable epitome of London's civic history. 

The names of London'still tell us of London's history, 
but which of us who glibly speak of ‘‘ Blackfriars ” thinks 
of the black-hooded figures whose monastery stood here, 
close to that standing on the other side of the Fleet 
westward, which was the home of the ‘‘ White Friars ٦ 
Carmelite Street we know and Whitefriars Street. but 
who of us think of the centuries during which those 
names have lingered here hard by St. Bride’s, and St. 
Bride’s well, long afterwards called '' The Bridewell ’’— 
Bridewell Palace and Bridewell Prison? 

Dr. Johnson—who was he that he should obscure the 
real history of Fleet Street with his bulky and bucolic 
person? А charming man, no doubt, but only one’ out 
of the hundreds of such ponderous personages who 
crowded the-coffee-houses of the eighteenth centurv. 

As well cloud the horizon of history and befog the 
beginner by getting him to trace the daily doings of 
Northcliffe, or any other of the passing shades of Fleet 
Street, all of whom live but their little day and pass away. 

London—every part of London—is. full of the 
memories of all the centuries, and the very stones of 
London speak to us, not of one century, but of wellnigh 
a score of centuries. We can at our leisure hark back 
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to what period we will, even to the days of the Crusaders. 
whose church of St. Bartholomew in '' Smoothfield > is 
stil with us. We can follow the knights who rode out 
along “ Giltspur Street ” to their famous tilting ground 
of ‘‘ Smoothfield," hard beneath the City walls. We 
can trace the line of those ancient walls from St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. We can walk outside the wall along Fore 
Street and note the frowning Barbican, or we can walk 
out through Aldermanbury Postern out on to Ше“ Moor- 
fields." where centuries of archers have been trained. 

We can, if we will, transplant ourselves to the davs 
of the Tudors, of King Henry or Elizabeth. All along 
the Strand, in those days, were the residences of the 
great men of the land. Outside Temple Bar, going 
westwards, the very names of the streets leading down 
to the river tell us of the many great houses that stood 
all along the Strand to Charing Cross and down to West- 
minster, 

Arundel House, Somerset House, the Savoy, - the 
Hotel Cecil, the home of the Cecils and the Russells, 
Durham House, where now stands the Adelphi, York 
Watergate, where formerly stood York House, Northum- 
berland House, where now is Northumberland Avenue, 
and finally the White Hall of the King, and so on to the 
West Minster, passing on our way the Great Scotland 
Yard, where for so many years in the time of the 
Edwards the King of Scotland was kept a close prisoner, 
with many of his compatriots. Scotland Yard was 
started to keep an eye on Scotchmen. 

All this is definite and well known, but when we seek 
to build up London's history from Ше beginning, we are 
met by many uncertainties, which at present legend 
alone ean fill, 

Somewhere in tlie first century of the Christian era, 
the Romans undoubtedly established a fortified camp on 
one or other of the little hills adjoining Walbrook. There 
шау have been early walls round the settlement, but 
the City. walls which we can still trace were built towards 
the end of the Roman period. The legend then that 
“ Brutus buylded London,” if true, can only refer to 
the first small settlement which undoubtedly was estab- 
lished by the Roman General. whoever he was, who 
then had cominand of the London District. 

Fourteen feet below the present surface in Lombard 
Street and Birchin Lane have been discovered many 
Roman pavements and remains of buildings showing a 
very high standard of development, and it can well be 
believed that in the four hundred years of Roman civilisa- 
tion great advances were made in all directions. 

Principal among the causes in this well-established 
civilisation were the six Roman roads which ran from 
London in all directions. Everyone of these Roman 
roads is still with us, and we use many of them daily 
without thinking of it. 

The ‘‘ Watling Street ’’ of Roman days, from Dover 
to London and Chester. is still for a large part of Из 
length in daily use. The Shooter's Hill Road, for 
instance, at Blackheath, aims straight as an arrow for 
Hyde Park Corner; and from Hyde Park Corner, Ше 
northern arm о! Watling Street runs equally straight 
along the Edgware Road "to Chester and the North, 

The Stane "Street, from Chichester to London Bridge, 
is clearly traceable on Ше modern map. South-west 
from the Elephant and Castle to Kennington and 
Clapham Common and on through Tooting and Morden; 
northward, from old London Bridge, this street runs 
on due north from Bishopsgate through Tottenham and 
Waltham Cross away to Doncaster and Lincoln. 

The Roman road from Silchester and Dorchester is 
still the main road from Staines to Brentford, and on to 
Hyde Park Corner; and eastwards from beyond the City 
boundaries at Bishopsgate, not far from the present-day 
Old Street, we still find “ Roman Road ” leading to Old 
Ford, Stratford. and on to Romford and Colchester. 

All through the Middle Ages the Roman-walled city 
sufficed for the population. Ву the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, however, Tondon had grown out beyond the 
walls, but was barely beyond the present liberties of the 


City with a sprinkling of noble houses along the Strand 
to Westminster. | 

It will be remembered though, that even in those days 
alarm was felt at the huge growth of the City, and the 
famous royal proclamation forbidding all new building 
within three miles of the City gates is still on record. 

By the time of the Commonwealth, however, London 
had grown out westwards as far as Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall, and the plan of the City and suburbs as fortified by 
order of Parliament in 1642 shows a London extending 
from Piccadilly to Whitechapel and from Shoreditch to 
the Elephant and Castle. If only that belt of ramparts 
had been preserved as open spaces, what a magnificent 
ring of boulevards London would have possessed, 


After the Great Fire of 1666, plans for rebuilding the ~ 


City were prepared by Sir Christopher Wren and John 
Evelyn. The City Fathers, however, even then, thought 
it was much too late to do anything with London, and 
the only part of Sir Christopher Wren’s plan which was 
actually put into execution was the reservation of a 
public quay, forty feet wide, along the whole river front 
of the City, from Blackfriars to the Tower. A century 
and a half later, however, Wren’s public quay—in its 
wav a magnificent forerunner of our Thames Embank. 
meriz— was gradually encroached on by the ow ers 21 
the adjcining warehouses, and altogether filehed ‘rom 
th» pul.he—so much so that in 1821 it became necessary 
to whitewash the offenders by Act of Parliament. The 
course of the quays can still be traced along the whole 
length of the City. | 
In Ше middle of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of George ІП,, from 1760 onwards, before 
the bhghting influence of the Napoleonic Wars, there 
were many public iniprovements in all directions. Тһе 
well-known Enston Road was laid out in 1756, in the 
open country, a пе or more away from London, with 
a width of 150 feet between the buildings; and this was 
followed by the General Turnpike Act of 1773, fixing 
а minimum width for such roads of 60 feet, as compared 
with the niggardly 40 feet required by our modern by- 
laws. | 
The forerunners of the London Society, too, were at 
work in laying out the spacious squares and streets of 
the West End. Prominent among these enthusiasts 
was the architect, John Gwynn, whose proposals for the 
improvement of London are very remarkable. There is 
hardly an improvement that has been carried out within 


` the last 150 years which is not shown on Gwynn’s plan 


of 1766. Gwynn did not see these carried out in his 
lifetime, but his work has been of inestimable service 
to London improvements. 


To name only a few, we find the Thames Embank- . 


ment, Waterloo Bridge, the new street between Holborn 
and the Strand, Trafalgar Square, the new entrance to 
the Mall, and many others all suggested on this plan 
a century or more before they were carried out. 

If the great plan on which the London Society is 
now busy be of equal service to the coming generations, 
its work will not have been in vain. 

It is noteworthv, too, how after the close of the 
Napoleonic struggle there came another great period of 
activity. — Waterlóo Bridge was built as a perpetual 
memorial of the great war, and Regent Street (1819) and 
many other improvements were inaugurated. 

-Much has been done in the course of the century 
that has elapsed since then. In the City every one of 
the bridges has been built or rebuilt, King William Street 
and Moorgate Street, Queen Victoria Street and Holborn 
Viaduct have been cut. The western portion of Cannon 
Street and Farringdon Road have been made, and scores 
of widenings have taken place. 

In the West End, in addition to Regent Street, New 


Oxford Street has been cut; Victoris Street, West- 


minster, formed ; Whitehall has been widened ; Northum- 
berland Av Billie: Charing Cross Road, Shaftesbury. 
Avenue, and of course Kingsway, and many miles of 
other internal improvements have been brought about. 
All these “ surgical operations '' in the built up area 
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of London have been performed at very considerable 
cost. Meanwhile, however, we have to remember that 
out in the suburbs thousands of miles of new, streets 
have been formed without plan or scheme, with little 
or no consideration for the public weal. 

What the London Society desires is to bring order 
out of chaos, to ensure that the future development of 
London shall proceed on a well-considered plan, and 
that public money when spent shall be spent to the 


best advantage. 
In its successful opposition to the waste of £170,000 


on Charing Cross Railway Bridge, the Society has taken 
the first public step to secure the further development 
of London on sound esthetic and economical lines. 

Much has been done by past generations for the 
London of the past; much is being done now for the 
Greater London of the present, buf still more remains 
to be done for the still Greater London that is to be. 


р 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 

Tne excellent work being done, on somewhat original 
lines, by the Whitechapel Art Gallery, is indicated by the 
following report of the trustees for the past year :一 

. The Nature Study and Art Exhibition was held early 
in the spring, and was admirably organised and arranged 
by the newly appointed art director, Mr. H. Samuel 
Teed. It was well attended throughout by visitors from 
all parts of London, and proved especially attractive to 
the school children of the district, who attended in very 
large numbers. 

During the summer the Gallery was lent to the mem- 
bers of the Toynbee Art Club for their annual exhibition, 
which, as usual, created much interest, and was very 
favourably noticed by the Press. | 

The Exhibition of Design and Workmanship in Print- 
ing was held in October and November. This ‘was 
primarily intended to appeal to such as had a special 
interest in, or possessed an expert knowledge of printing. 
The exhibits, however, were grouped in a manner so 
instructive and artistic that visitors were unanimous in 
praising an exhibition that was an object-lesson in the 
art of arrangement. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the exhibits of printing shown in the first 
instance at the Whitechapel Art Gallery have since been 
shown at Liverpool, Leeds, and Leicester, and will 
shortly be shown at Edinburgh and Derby and other 
places in this country ; and it is in contemplation to send 
them for exhibition to South Africa. This is a gratifying 
proof that the movement so successfully inaugurated at 


this Gallery for the encouragement of good printing in all 


its branches is creating widespread interest. 

Considerable. progress has been made in carrying out 
the scheme for the Canon Barnett Memorial. "Тһе roof 
of the vestibule has been entirely altered and greatly im- 
proved, and the woodwork has been silvered; while the 
walls have been covered with marble, in accordance with 
the original plan. With regard to the mural paintings on 
each side of the vestibule, which were to complete the 
Scheme of decoration, the trustees deeply regret to 
anounce that.Lieut. Henry Fawcett Garrett, the artist 
whose designs for the purpose had been selected, was 
killed in action at the Dardanelles last summer. They 
are compelled, therefore, to consider the steps which 
ru: be taken for the completion of this part of the 
work. 

In the introduction to the report for 1914 mention 


` was made of the fact that the trustees had recently lost 


the services of Mr. Gilbert A. Ramsay, who had been 
appornted Superintendent of the Glasgow Art Galleries 
and Museums. Very shortly after that report was in the 
hands of our subscribers, news was received that Mr. 
Ramsay also had fallen in action at the Dardanelles, to 
the great regret of all who knew and esteemed ۰ 


Mr. H. Samuel Teed, our art director, joined ‘the 
Army last autumn and was given a commission in the 
Berkshire Regt. The sad news has now reached us that 
he was killed in action in France on July 25. We are sure 
all our friends will unite with us, in our feeling of deep 
and sincere regret, at the loss of a young and gallant life, 
that was so full of brilliant promise. ۱ . 


NATURE STUDY AND ART EXHIBITION, 1915. 


This Exhibition was opened with a Private View, 
which was very well attended, on March 18, and closed 
оп Мау 8. ` . 

It was divided into three main sections— 

1. Objects of natural history, such as aquaria of fish, 
examples of tree and plant life, stuffed animals and birds, 
cases of eggs; butterflies, «с. 

2. Studies from Nature by living artists and some of 
the older masters, such as studies of animals, trees. 
clouds. foregrounds, flowers, &c., &c. 

3. Pictures, including landscapes, animal paintings. 
flowers, and still life; sculpture; heraldic designs; 
Oriental work and modern decorative work; and illustra- 
tions. 

There was also a sub-section devoted to school work. 
consisting entirely of Nature study drawing, decorative 
designs, &c. 

Each .of the above sections was well and adequately 
represented, and together they formed a very complete, 
instructive, and interesting series of exhibits. I 

Lectures in connection with the Exhibition were given 
at Toynbee Hall, and were well attended. 

A very large number of school children visited the 
Gallery and were conducted round by the Art Director. 

About 60,000 people visited the Exhihition. 


TOYNBEE Авт CLUB Ехшівітіох, 1915. 

In August 1915 the Toynbee Art Club held their fifth 
Exhibition in the Upper Gallery. 

Owing to the altered circumstances occasioned by the 
war, the usual practice of a formal opening by the Mayor 
of the borough was dispensed with, and in its place a 
Private View was held, to which members апа their 
friends were invited. The Press also attended. 

The Secretary, in a few words of welcome to those 
present, explained that a ‘considerable number of the 
members of the club had responded to the call of duty 
and had joined one or other of the Services. .Conse- 
quently the number of exhibits was much smaller than 
on previous similar oceasions. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee felt that it was in the best interest of the club to 
hold a Summer Exhibition as heretofore, and to carry on 
its work with such members as remained. 

The Exhibition, consisting of 173 entries, comprised 
22 black-and-white, 81 water-colour, and 70 oil paintings. 

The interest of the Exhibition was much enhanced by 
contributions of pictures from the president of the club, 
David Murray, Esq., R.A., A.R.S.A., and Burleigh. 
Brühl, Esq., R.B.A., vice-president. 

The Exhibition gave ample evidence of the serious 
efforts of the members to depict the various moods of 
Nature—in fields, in the woods, and on the river; and, 
representing as it did work done entirely since the last 
Exhibition, spoke well for the enthusiasm of the contn- 
butors. | 

The Gallery was visited by many thousands of people 
during the two weeks the pictures were on view. 

The thanks of the Toynbee Art Club are due to the 
trustees for allowing them the use of the Gallery. 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP IN PRINTING. 
1915. | 


The Exhibition of Design and Workmanship in Print- 
ing was opened on October 13, and closed on Novem- 
ber 24, 1915. 

A Private View was, held on October 19. 

This Exhibition was organised in conjunction with 


| the Design and Industries Association. 
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The main object which the committee had in view 
was to make the Exhibition representative of the best 
work that this country could produce, and to endeavour 
to get together examples of printing possessing in Ше 
highest degree pronounced qualities of desigr and crafts- 
manship. By general consent the object was successfully 
achieved. 
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. THE MODERN FARMSTEAD.* 
By Авснр. E. Снаѕемоке (М.5.А.). 


In planning a farmstead it is necessary to know the 
kind or mode of farming adopted, so that buildings shall 
not be unnecessarily provided or omitted, also local 
peculiarities and customs, and the manner in which the 
work of the farm is carried on. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible -to describe in this short article the requirements 
of the modern farmstead suitable for farmers of all sizes 


and descriptions, and this article 18 confined to an average | 


mixed farm of five or six hundred acres. 

‚ Site. —The selection of the site is generally governed 
by existing conditions and considerations as regards con- 
venience of cartage to and from the various fields, access 
to main roads, distance from railway station or market 
town, aspect, water supply, and drainage. In many 
parts of the country farmsteads are so placed that a 
considerable amount of cartage is necessary which might 
have been avoided in carrying crops and distributing 
manure—a very important point in the matter of economy. 
` The question of elevation also appears to have had little 
consideration, although in cases of farmsteads of early 
date, when methods and appliances of the present-day 
were unknown, considerations of water supply compelled 
the selection of a comparatively low site. On the other 
hand, the farmstead sometimes occupies the highest 
position on the farm with perhaps the sole advantage to 
the farmer of being able to command a view of his land, 
providing his residence is advantageously placed, but 
with the distinct disadvantage at harvest time of having 
to draw loaded wagons up hill, returning empty down- 
hill, necessitating probably :the employment of three 
horses to a team instead of two. 

Aspect.—The question of aspect must not be lost 
sight of, as it is important that cattle should be protected 
as much as possible from cold winds and rains, and for 
that reason it is best to place the higher buildings on 
the north side, and the yards to the south, with the 
lower buildings on the east and west sides, and where 
possible a view of the yards, &c.. should be obtainable 
from the farmer's or bailiff's residence. 

Water Supply.—Where, as is most often the case, 
a supply of water cannot be derived from a company's 
main, the sinking of an artesian well is necessary; and 
the provision of a ram pump in the power-house to 
deliver the water into a cast-iron tank of about 2,000 
gallons capacity fixed on a tower constructed of steel 
framing, and at a sufficient height to ensure enough 
pressure to all parts of the buildings and residence. 
As a precaution in case of fire one or two emergency 
hydrants should be placed in convenient positions, with a 
length of hose attached. 

Drainage.—Drains should be laid outside Ше build- 
ings wherever possible, in straight lines from point to 
point, and manholes placed at important junctions, and 
wherever the drain has to change its direction. The 
pipes should be of glazed stoneware, socketted, jointed 
in cement, and laid on and embedded in cement concrete 
to a fall of not less than 1 in 40 in the case of 4-inch 
pipes, and 1 in 60 in the case of 6-inch pipes. The 
whole of the drainage from buildings accommodating live 
stock should discharge into the yards, and then pass 
into the liquid manure tank. The rainwater from roofs 
should be conveyed by an independent drain into a water 
course or pond. The drainage of the residence should be 
kept separate from that of the farm buildings. 


* From the “ Journal of the Society of Architects,” 
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Lighttng.—A public supply of electric light or even 
gas is seldom obtainable, and in the majority of instances 
the primitive method of lighting by oil lamps is adopted, 
a means neither convenient, safe, nor particularly 
economical. In recent years great improvements have 
been made in acetylene gas lighting, but the writer has 
found by experience that, particularly where power is 
provided for other purposes, electric light is the most 
satisfactory, and more economical in running. The same 
engine necessary for other purposes can be employed to 
drive a dynamo generating the electricity, and by the 
installation "of a battery of accumulators, a supply of 
light can be obtained. Moreover, it is safer than any 
other means of lighting. The wiring should be run in 
screwed steel tubing, with watertight switches. Besides 
the house the most important of the farm buildings 
required to be lighted are the dairy, cow house, feeding 
passages, stabling, harness room, coach house, bullock 
fattening sheds, calf pens, infirmary, power house, 
workshop. blacksmith's shop, granary, mixing and root 
house, office and lavatories. "The writer knows an in- 
stance of a farmstead where every building. is lighted 


with electricity even to the piggeries, but only to those . 


buildings in which work has to be done early and late is 
it nécessary to provide a supply of artificial light. 
Roofing.—The choice of materials for roofing is 
governed to a certain extent by the district. Tiles, slates, 
and corrugated iron are those most generally used. The 
most pleasing in appearance are tiles, and the Broseley 
or similar make are found to be most durable. Corru- 
gated iron should only be used for open buildings, such 
as Dutch barns, as trouble from condensation is often 
experienced when this material is otherwise adopted. 
Accommodalion.—Having selected the site, with due 
regard to the foregoing points, the question of accommo- 
dation has nest to be considered, bearing in mind con- 
venience in grouping. Where much stock is kept, the 
mixing, root house, and cake store should occupy as near 
as possible a central position so that the minimum amount 
of labour in feeding is emploved. Adjoining the mixing 
house should be the power house, boiler house, chaff bin 
and straw barn, with granary over mixing and root house. 
In the rear of these buildings should be a feeding passage 
leading right and left to the cow house, bullock fattening 
sheds, stabling. piggeries, hen house, вс. A wagon and 
cart shed, implement shed, workshop, and blacksmith's 
shop should be placed on the north side of the other 
buildings, and not too far removed from the cart horse 
stable. A dairy, and milk cooling and separating room 
are an indispensable adjunct to а dairy farm. An isolated 
box or infirmary should be placed away from the buildings 
accommodating live stock, at the same time conveniently 
situated. Ап apartment seldom to be found in a farmery 
is an office for the farmer, and where the residence does 
not actually adjoin the buildings, such accommodation 
will be found a great convenience, and save many a trot 
to and from the house, and enable him to keep in close 
touch with all that is going on in and about the buildings. 
А point of much importance, for success in farming not 
only means knowledge and experience of the industry, 
hut the ability to direct and administer such knowledge 
which can only be attained successfully by keeping a 
watchful eye on the farm hands. А great difference of 
opinion exists amongst farmers in the matter of stock 
yards, the majority perhaps preferring the open yard with 
a shelter on one or more sides; the author, however, 
favours a vard at least half covered, as it has been proved 
that manure from covered yards is far richer in quality, 
and consequently more valuable than that exposed to the 
weather, which loses much of its high qualities by the 
action of rain and sun. "The rick vard where possible 
should be situated on the north side, and the provision 
of one or more Dutch barns is a valuable addition to the 
farm, effecting a saving in thatching, and has often been 


the means of preventing damage to crops due to their ` 


exposure to heavy rains before the work of thatching can 
be accomplished. А convenience rarely found about farm 
buildings is that of water or earth closets for the farm 
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hands, and їп the case of a dairy farm a bathroom and 
lavatories. The importance of such accommodation from 
a sanitary point of view is obvious. The position of the 
farmhouse 18 an important point in planning the farm- 
stead, for reasons already given. The windows of the 
principal living room. and the farmer s bed and dressing 
rooms should command a view of the buildings. The 
accommodation of the farmhouse must necessanly vary 
as regards the number. of bedrooms with the size of the 
farmer's family, but in any case it is necessary to pro- 
vide entrance and back halls, a good dining room, a 
sitting room, a business room, kitchen, scullery, pantry, 
larder, boot room, coal and wood house, fruit store, 
dairv, and one or two w.c. s. together/with bathroom and 
good cupboard accommodation. As agricultural land is 
of less value than the ordinary building site, the space 
occupied bv the farmhouse need have little consideration, 
and the convenience of a two-storeyed building can be 
taken advantage of in preference to a building with the 
same accommodation cecupving less area with more 


storevs. 
We will now deal with each of the foregoing buildings, 


or departments, separately, beginning with the power 
house or engine room. 

Power House.—The saving of labour 1з of more im- 
portance now than ever, therefore all such work as chaff 
cutting, bean kibbling. root slicing, oat crushing, «с., 
should be performed by machinery supplied with energy 
generated in the power house. There are many makes 
of steam, gas and oil engines. suited for farm work, but 
the modern oil engine perhaps commends itself as being 
most suitable bv reason of its simplicity and compactness, 
at the same time requiring little attention. The engine 
should be of sufficient horse-power to drive a dynamo for 
generating electric light, as well as the various machines, 
and pamp. <A building to accommodate an oil engine of 
the size required for a farm similar to that under con- 
sideration, together with dynamo, ram pump, &c., should 
be situated on the ground floor, and need not be more 
than about 20 ft. by 10 ft., and should be built of fire- 
resisting materials—i.e. brick walls, steel and concrete 
roof, and-concrete floor. It is important that no direct 
communication be made between this and other build- 
ings, and for that reason the power should not be trans: 
mítted direct from engine to igranary above, but bv 
means of a countershaft running through one of the side 
walls with pulley wheel on the outer side, so that the 
belting to shafting on the floor above does not pass 
through the ceiling of the engine room. Apart from the 
engine and dynamo, a switchboard, the pump for water 
supply, a small bench with vice and board for tools. 
and а bin or buckets for sand is all that is necessary to 
provide in this apartment. The oil should on no account 
be stored in the power house, but kept in a small store 
constructed of corrugated iron well away from the other 
buildings, and only a sufficient supply for the day's con- 
sumption kept within the building. . 

Accumulator Room.—On one side of the power house, 
а room about six feet by twelve feet to accommodate 
a battery of accumulators should be provided, constructed 
In a similar manner, | 

Mixing and Boiling House, and Root House.— 
Adjoining the power house should be the mixing and 
boiling house, about thirty feet by twenty feet, provided 
with coppers, communicating with the root house, about 
twenty feet by twenty feet, the former having a doorway 
affording direct access to feeding passage. ` 

Chaff Bin, Corn Barn, and Straw Barn.—In close 
ieee مر‎ root oe should be the chaff bin, 
А وت‎ with corn bern, about fifty feet 
twenty nua adio; ала, سے‎ barn, say seventy feet by 
be dojble иа : oth the latter buildings should 
2. à peig t, and be provided with folding 

| ст gh to admit a loaded wagon. 

Бей ا‎ 2. sae range of buildings should 

feet. which ‘would n i 1 sixty-five feet. by twenty 

Wagons. дусы e su cient to accommodate four 
зи ‚ and two lorries. 


Granary.—The granary, the only apartment neces- 
sary to be situated on the first floor, might be placed 
over the engine room, mixing and boiling house, root 
house, chaff bin, and wagon shed. Ц is important that 
the floor should be of sufficient strength to carry the 
dead weight of the grain calculated on a basis of 2 ewt. 
per foot super, and the vibration of the chaff cutter. 
oat crusher, and other machines, and if constructed of 
wood the boarding should be of ample thickness, and 
tongued and grooved to prevent grain or dust falling 
through the joints to the apartments below. Provision 
should also be made in the strength of the roof prin- 
cipals if in wood to carry the shafting, and if in steel, 
other means of supporting the shafting should be adopted. 
The position of the machines consistent with the line of 
shafting, and the arrangement of bins requires careful 
consideration. Тһе provision of a hoist for leading in 
and out of the granary is a means of saving much time 
and labour. 

Feeding Pussages.—Feeding passages between mixing 
house, root house, and chaff bin, affording access there- 
from to the cow house, bullock sheds, piggeries, stabling, 
and stock vards should not be less than four feet six 
inches in width, and provided either with a railway or 
overhead runway, The latter, although rather more costly, 
has the advantage of being independent of the floor, 
therefore, grooved rails fixed in the floor which harbour 
dirt are dispensed with, moreover, all difficulties due to 
floor rails, crossing gutters or encountering awkward 
differences of level are entirely avoided. This more 
modern means of transit can be adopted to meet all 
requirements as regards curves, junctions, &c., and сат 
he readily fixed in existing buildings, whereas to instal 
railways involves breaking in and relaving much of the 
paving. Тһе cverhead runways can also be used for 
manure carries, and continued outside the buildings to 
the manure pits. | 

Cow House,—The cow house should be constructed 
entirely of impervious materials. The size of the shed 
depends on the number of cows to be accommodated. 
The following dimensions however apply to sheds 
accommodating any number of cows, Width of stall, 
three feet six inches, depth of stall (exclusive of feeding 
trough), three feet six inches, trough, two feet three 
inches overall, depth of standing from trough to gutter, 
five feet three inches. width of gutter one foot six inches, 
depth of gutter on the cows’ side, seven inches, and on 
the gangway side, three inches to four inches, width 
of gangway from gutter to wall or when the cows are 
arranged back to back. gutter to gutter, eight feet mini- 
mum. Width of feeding passage five feet, height Пот 
floor to principals of room not less than nine feet, The 
foregoing dimensions have been found bv the writer 
suitable for the accommodation of Shorthorn cows: but 
where a smaller breed of cow is exclusively kept, the 
dimensicns may be somewhat . curtailed. Ав regards 
construction and planning the points chiefly to be borne 
in mind are light, ventilation, and cleanliness. . With 
the exception of doors. roof boarding and rafters, the use 
of timber should be avoided. Тһе walls should be of 
hard burnt bricks, faced on the inside with white glazed 
bricks to the height at least of five feet. when the ques- 
tion of cost will not permit so facing to the whole height, 
The windows which should have a collective area equal 
to at least one-tenth of the floor space should be of steel 
with the upper part made to open inwards and hinged at 
the bottom, and provided with side cheeks to prevent 
draughts. and direct the current of air upwards. “The 
roof should be open and have steel principals, and the 
underside of the rafters ceiled with lath and plaster, or 
plaster slahs, in order to prevent anv accumulation of 
dust, and to provide greater facilities for lime whiteing, 
and «dd to the light of the building. In addition to the 
windows, ventilation should be provided in the roof, and 
where the cow house adjoins another building thus pre- 
venting the construction of windows in both external 


' walls. lantern lights constructed in the roof may be neces 
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sary. Impervious paving is essential, and по better 
results can be obtained than by adopting a granolithic 
paving laid in situ on a good foundation, by which 
fointing is avoided. The surface, however, can be grooved 
to prevent slipperiness. Attention should be given to 
falls to the gutters and outlets, but it must be borne in 
mind that too much fall may render the paving dangerous. 
The writer has found that a fall of one and a-half inches 
in the depth of the standing, and one mch in five feet 
in the gangways is sufficient. With regard to the feeding 
troughs, no better provision can be made than by adopt- 
ing concrete as the material for construction, as in the 
case of the paving; all joints can be avoided, all the 
external and internal angles should be rounded, and there 
must be no square corners or inaccessible recesses that 
cannot be properly cleaned, and provision. made for 
flushing the troughs from end. to end, for which purpose 
two stand pipes fixed in such positious that, as well as 
the troughs, every part of the cow house сап be cleaned 
and flushed by a hose. As regards the stall divisions, 
the employment of timber should be avoided. In the 
writer’s opinion, no better, material can be used than 
galvanised iron, and tubular fittings are to Бе recom- 
mended, as their construction is non-absorbent, light. and 
air is unobstructed, comfort is afforded to the cow, the 
original cost is small, the upkeep infinitesimal, and all 
the important points from а hygienic standpoint are 
gained, An excellent yoke for securing the animals is 
made in galvanised tubing, being parallel in form, and 
circular at top and bottom, hinged below and opening at 
the top to admit the head, and closed with a self-catching 
latch above. The yoke is extremely simple and cleanly, 
and gives comfort to the cow т all positions, whether 
standing up or lying down. No little difference of opinion 
exists as to the provision for watering, some farmers 
preferring to water the cows in the vard outside, but 
when inside watering is favoured, automatic drinking 
troughs in combination with the feeding trough are to 
be recommended, by which an ample supply of water 
of a temperature equal to that within the cow house is 
obtained, and food and dirt fallimg im. the water is pre- 
vented. 
(To be continued.) 


THE JEWS AS BUILDERS.’ 
By Professor ARCHIBALD С. Dickie, M.A., F.S.A. 


IT appears to be true that, although some early Hebrew 
buildings may have been of a nature justifying the title 
of architecture, exploration has revealed evidence of little 
more than mere crude building as a general characteristic. 
At the same time, fragments of early works show a degree 
of skill in mason-craft, which forces one to consider 
present evidence as inconclusive. 

In Palestine the work of the excavator has been con- 
fined to the sites west of the Jordan, and out of the many 
cities enumerated in the Old Testament only about twelve 
have been excavated. These are Jerusalem, Gezer, Beth 
Shemesh, Lachish, Tell Sandahannah, Tell es-Safi, and 
Tell Zakariah by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
Samaria, Megiddo, Jericho, and Taanach by German and 
American exploration societies. In these sites complete 
investig tion was impossible for various reasons. Plans 
of the Loundary fortifications have, however, been re- 
covered, and it is now possible to judge of their modest 
proportions. An area of anything from six to twenty-five 
acres would appear to have been commonly considered 
sufficient to contain an important city. Leaving out of 
the question, for the moment, the extended Jerusalem of 
Solomon and his successors, it is within these closely 
packed areas that we must search. At the outset, they 
stand self-convicted of a condition precluding the develop- 
ment of building, and this conclusion is strengthened by 
ап examination within the walls. 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Manchester Egyptian 
and Oriental. Society, and printed in the Journal of the Society. 


For some years I have tried to gather together avail- 
able evidence in the hope of finding some continuation of 
a type such as one may reasonably assume was expressed 
by the buildings of Solomon, our understanding of which 
is based upon descriptions. Up to the present, however, 
only negative results are on record. 

It 1s necessary to commence our examination with 
the earliest evidence of occupation by the races preceding 
the Hebrew invasion, for the reason that housing condi- 
tions then established appear to have continued with only 
shght alterations up to Hellenistic times. Professor 
Macalister's work at Gezer* shows that the Neolithic 
races of Palestine had established themselves in extensive 
cave communities of considerable strength, as early as 
3000 B.c. These races chose sites on rocky hills wherein 
they burrowed through the soft limestone. In some 
cases their abodes were extended in the manner of rabbit 
burrows, having many compartments connected by pas- 
sages and provided with various entrances and exits. 
Entrances were usually in the form of manholes cut 
through the roofs, with two or three rudely cut steps, 
rising from the floor of each cave so entered. Some 
regard for internal convenience is shown in the various 
niches recessed in the walls, used, in all probability, as 
cupboaras or wardrobes. Small triangular lamp niches, 
much smoked and set about 3 or 4 feet high, explain 
the system of artificial lighting. Except in those com- 
partments having manholes, the caves were altogether 
dark. Evidence of an attempt at something akin to the 
“ Grand Manner ’’ in cave architecture is seen in one of 
the systems explored at Beit Jibrin.{ Here is a large 
rectangular hall measuring 47 feet by 18 feet, having 


. recessed. chambers from its sides and approached by a 


regular rock-cut staircase; included in the system are 
several rounded chambers. The only evidence of decora- 
tion to be found in these caves are the graffiti scratched 
on the walls, but as it is impossible to tell when these 
were cut, too much importance need not be put upon 
them. Special caves were set aside for burial purposes. 

The geographical distribution of Palestine is such that 
limited tribal boundaries became inevitable, ? and the first 
real building effort is displayed in the earth ramparts, 
cased in stone, by which the cave cities were protected 
against neighbouring enemies. (See Q.S., 1903, pp. 
113-116.) Semitic invaders drove out the Troglodytes 
and established themselves on the vacated sites c. 
2500 в.с. Although the caves appear to have remained 
in use, they were overlaid by buildings, and the low fortifi- 
cations were replaced by high stone walls. One may 
therefore assume that the site then yielded accommoda- 
tion both above and. below the surface. The remains of 
buildings of this and later periods show them to have 
been of the rudest possible character, laid out without 
system and packed together haphazard, having regard to 
nothing indicating a knowledge of even the most primi- 
tive town planning. The huts themselves were small and 
irregular in shape, showing no geometrical knowledge. 
Narrow approach-alleys, unpaved and bounded by plain 
mud-plastered walls, meandered through the maze to 
the various entrances; in fact, plans of that period are 
so confused and fragmentary that the existence of alleys 
can only be assumed. Fortifications appear to have occu- 
pied the chief attention of the new tenants, and they, in 
conjunction with the more important water engineering 
works, provide the strongest evidence of engineering 
ability: These cities, then, such as they were, became 
the scenes of the triumphs of the invading Hebrews, and 
the spies, who told of high and strong walls ‘‘ fenced up 
to heaven,’’ were reporting on 6 to 25 acre forts, within 
which the refugees from the outer villages joined their 
chief for protection. The rivalry and jealousy of the 
marauding clans of Canaan, to which the high walls bear 
ample testimony, were the Hebrews' strongest allies in 
their piecemeal conquests. 


* The Excavation of Gezer.” R. A. S. Macalister. 
+ “ Excavations in Palestine." ` Bliss and Macalister. 
+ “ Historical Geography.” С. A. Smith. 
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. The Semitic races (which for simplicity’s sake may 
be grouped under one name, “ Canaanite ”) now esta- 
blished, made little or no progress in the arts of building 
and, except in the way of adding towers and otherwise 
strengthening the fortifications, they appear to Науе Над 
little opportunity to improve. ; 

After the occupation of Palestine by the Hebrews, the 
conditions of cities varied only slightly. Fortifications 
were from time to time strengthened. Successive lavera 
of superimposed foundations found in every mound exca- 
vated, and frequently accompanied by regular layers of 
ashes, quantities of charred grain, «с., tell of demolition 
and hurried rebuilding in confirmation of written history. 
Some little improvement is seen in house-planning. The 
single hut, which had previously more often been ex- 
tended by the addition of rooms to its sides, gradually 
disappears, and more methodical plans appear. consisting 
of outer open court, living chamber entering off the court 
and inner chambers, covered hy flat roofs with protecting 
parapets (according to the Law). Walls were built cf 
mud bricks or stone; in the case of the latter the stones 
were usually rough blocks laid in mud; squared stones 
appear rarely, and as if from the hand of imported work- 
men. Internally the walls were plastered, and small 
fragments of painted plaster discovered show some 
attempts at colour decoration. Roofs were formed of 
rough joists covered with brushwood and mud. Unusually 
wide spans were carried on beams, with intermediate 
supports of wooden posts in stone base sockets intraduced 
to prevent the post sinking into the clav floor. 

An interesting И gruesome custom practised by the 
Canaanites, and continued apparently for some time by 
the Hebrews, was that of human sacrifice (see Q.S.. 
1904, p. 17; 1908, p. 206) in the foundation dedication 
rites of their buildings. to which there is allusion in the 
Old Testament. Bodies buried diagonally, under the 
return angle of the foundations have been found, indi- 
cating an importance put upon stability, scarcely borne 
out by the insufficiency of the building itself. It was, 
however. just that want of constructional skill which 
made it possible for the winter rains, penetrating the 
heart of loosely built and badly founded walls. to effect a 
complete collapse. In this connection, reference mav 
be made to a custom in vogue to-day. among native 
builders, viz., that of building the walls of a house and 
leaving them uncovered for a winter, in order to put 
them to the water test. The parallel is made more com- 
plete by an examination of the present system of build- 
ig in Palestine, which is equally loose but rendered 
slightly more homogeneous by the substitution of lime 
mortar for the mud invariably used by the ancien! 
builders. А position also reserved for dedication rites 
was underneath the threshold, and in later Hebrew times 
the rite was observed by the more humane burial of a 
lamp between two bowls as symbolic of sacrifice. ‘In 
these and in many other references there is evidence of 
a demand for durability, akin to what has been ever 
present in all great national building achievements. The 
decorated granite of Egypt was a consummation of the 
same ideal, but the Jew never reached the stage of even 
making the most of his own soft limestone. — Distrained 
and distressed, in his building infancy, he sought refuge 
‚Ш sacrifice from calamity to which his experience lent 
many parallels. ‘‘ What man is there that hath built a 
new house and hath not dedicated it? Let him return 
lest he die in battle ’ (Deut, хх. 5). 

Solomon's imported work at Jerusalem 400 or 500 
years after the Conquest, was a great advance. In spite 
of much promise, however, it appears to have had little 
after-effect. and there are little or no signs of nnprove- 
ment in the buildings of other cities with which his reign 
is credited. At Lachish, Professor Flinders Petrie dis- 
covered a few fragments of the Solomonic period, show- 
ing the Egyptian lintel cavetto and bead mouldings ured 
over doorways in conjunction with jamb slab decoration 
in the form of low relief pilasters with rudely carved 
volutes. The latter discovery is one of particular interest, 
illustrating, as it does. the stonecutters' primitive attempt 


to imitate a feature in which the volute occurs as carly 
as с. 1000 в.с. The scantiness of such fragments, how- 
ever, point to chance importation. Тһе lintel was un- 
doubtedly borrowed from Egypt, and the volute may 
possibly be traced to some remote Ionic prototype. 
The main features considered in the °“ lay out ’’ of a 
normal Jewish, city were: the’ Stronghold or inner fort, 
the Шев Place, the Broad Place by the Gate, and the 
Market Place. The Stronghold had the obvious and most 
Important function of a last defence. The High Place 
was prominent in both Canaanite and Jewish cities and 
consisted of an open area in which a row of monoliths 


was placed, accompanied by an altar, laver, and cave for 
refuse (see Q.S., 1903, p. 25). АП about the area and 
around the bases of tlie standing stones at Gezer, bodies 
of sacrificed infants in earthenware jars were buried in 
Canaanite and early Jewish periods. It is the alignment 
of standing stones,* however, which is chiefly interesting 
These sacred boulders express a 


in our present quest. 
not have 


condition of building barbarity which could 
existed contemporaneously with architecture as ап ех- 
pression of the higher building sense; they were bor- 
rowed and remained, for the time being. as monuments 
of Jewish inability to erect a more fitting offering. 

Hellenistic influence brought with it the first real 
ппргоуетепі in building and planning. The toleration 
of Alexander the Great marks a new period of зепи- 
national building, and a greater development is shown in 
the 200 or 300 vears following his conquest, than during 
the whole preceding period of over 1,000 years. Although 
this terii of comparative prosperity was broken by the 
viclousness of Antiochus Epiphanes and the consequent 
revolt. of the Jews, it was renewed іп even greater degree 
during their independence under the princely family of 
the Maccabees. Fashions in Greek manners and archi- 
tecture became popular. Regard for formality and order 
in the lay-out of city-plans is seen, streets became wider, 
and buildings show the temper of fitness to their sites 
and purpose. (See Q.S., 1900, p. 326.) The main 
features of Greek architecture were borrowed and incor- 
porated with such strong local feeling that there seemed 
hopes of a national type as the eventual result of Greek 
tutoring. Before this could be accomplished, however, 
Rome stepped in with overpowering influence. 

The painted Tombs of Marissa,* discovered Бу Drs. 
Peters and Thiersch, show a tvpe of architecture of this 
Graeco-Syrian character in which the parapet is incor- 
porated in the facade, over triangular-headed openings 
flanked by quasi-Greek details of a peculiarly local 
character. The remains of the Temple of Onias at Leon- 
topolis, excavated by Dr. Flinders Petrie, appear to show 
the same illogical use of classic entublature іп conjunc- 
tion with parapets of the same wavy outline as those 
illustrated at Marissa. The stern Greek treatment of the 
eaves was not observed. The parapet, which was legally 
demanded (Deut. xxii. 8), maintained its place as the 
crowning feature, and below it the cormice appears only 
as an intermediate horizontal band. If it were possible, 
it would be interesting to discuss the battle between the 
architecture of the local flat roof and parapet here Шиз- 
trated, and that of the sloping roof and cornice of alien 
Greece. In spite of the architectural impetus of the 
latter, everything points to the retention of the parapet 
as an all-important detail which, in the natural course 
of development, must have quickly ousted the classic 
eave and gable, and so have established a definite con- 
structional form arising out of the flat- roof, to which 
beauty could be partnered. 

Such a paper as this would not be complete without 
further reference to the Temples of Jerusalem. Тһе 
descriptions of Solomon s temple and courts are so full 
that many restorations have been attempted. As, how- 
ever, no single portion of the remains of any of the 
temples has been yet identified, it will be well, in the 
light of recent discoveries of contemporary buildings 
elsewhere, to confine oneself only to generalities. The 


* There are eight stones standing in a line of about 100 feet, 


the largest stone being 10 feet 6 inches high. 
Peters-and- Thiersch. 


t “The Painted Tombs at Marissa." 
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temple proper was comparatively small, covering an area 
of about 90 by 30 feet, and having a height to the ceiling 
of 45 feet, the roof presumably being flat. Externally, 
the building seems to have been plain, and it would 
appear that the ‘ coping '" indicates merely the existence 
of a parapet as a crowning feature, enclosing @ flat roof. 
Masonry was smooth-dressed and close-jointed, and in 
this respect it differs from most of the masonry of the 
period elsewhere. Stones occurring: Ш the walls of 
Jerusalem which may, with some certainty, be assigned 
to this period, show similar advanced masoncraft. The 
two external columns had richly decorated '' chapiters.' 
Internally, cedar boarding was largely used as wall cover- 
ше, and “there was no stone seen,” woodwork was, in 
parts, richly carved, and gilding was freely applied in the 
decoration. Undoubtedly the Temple of Solomon, with 
its surrounding courts, cloisters, and gates, platforms 
and steps, was by far the greatest building of the Jews. 
Its character was Phoenician, since it was the work of 
Phoenicians, but there speculation ends. ‘The enthusiasm 
shown at the completion of such an offering to God сап 
well be imagined. The Jews themselves knew no build- 
ing but their own rude huts and fortifications, so that 
Solomon was forced to borrow Hiram’s skilled crafts- 
men. That the group of buildings was laid out with 
considerable architectural skill is evident, although it 
must also be borne in mind that, by comparison, it 
loomed large and rich in the eyes of the Jews, who saw 
in it the centre of national aspirations under divine favour. 
After the captivity, the temple and courts which had been 
destroved by Nebuchadnezzar were rebuilt by Zerub- 
babel, с. 520 в.с. The work was not up to the standard 
of the original buildings (Hag. ii. 3), and this is not sur- 
prising when we compare the social and political con- 
ditions of the Jews. 

A great portion of Herod’s extended temple area 
walls still remains. It is the power and dignity of these 
fortifications, with their huge internal vaulted sub- 
structure transforming the irregular hill into a great level 
platform, which tell something of the story. Such a 
setting warranted a fitting jewel, and it is unlikelv that 
here the finest period of imperial Rome should have failed. 
This great effort was of course entirely alien and domi- 
nating, generously applied to Jewish service, but only 
lent for an imperial purpose. In no other light can it 
be considered in Jewish history. 

Comparison is here strongly marked. Great building 
is begotten of great expansion, but the greatness of the 
Jews lay in their heroic but unsuccessful struggles for 
the preservation of national integrity. They had for- 
saken their tents for the unlovely walled shelters of the 
Canaanites, and within these they strove against internal 
sedition and external enemies. No better instance of 
this can bé quoted than that of Simon of Gerasa and 
John of Gischala, the leader of the Zealots, who, 
having common cause against Titus, found opportunity, 
in the breathing spaces of Roman attacks, to wage war 
against each other; this at a time when the sufferings 
of a protracted siege, in defence of their most sacred 
possession, had all but reached their limit. 

The references to building greatness in the Old Testa- 
ment indicate a pride out of all scele with actuality. 
Ideals were not lacking. “ Behold, I will lay thy stones 
with fair colours and thy foundations with sapphires 

and I will make thy windows with agates and thv 
gates of carbuncles and thy borders of pleasant stones.” 
бо wrote Isaiah with the true imagination of a great 
builder. The desire to build in strength and heautv is 
abundantly evident. Had history been different, Solo- 
mon's great example might have laid the foundation of a 
national style of architecture; the disruption which 
followed his death, however, left his reign the only period 
in which development on these lines was possible. The 
arts of peace Дед in the seed, and the greatest works 
of the Jews are to be found in their water-supplies and 
fortifications. These show engineering power of no mean 


standard, forced out of them by the sheer necessity for 
self-preservation. 
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THE TRUE SCIENCE ОҒ CHROMATICS,” 
By W. Е. ЕВАЕТАЗ. 


Tug purpose of this paper is to show in & simple and 
practical manner the remarkable relationship existing 
between colour, musical tone, geometrical form, line, and 
angle. The instinct which impels man to seek for har- 
mony and correlation in the truths of science and art 
necessarily develops a higher instinct to recognise and 
perceive the foundational relationship existing between 
one field of phenomena and another. When we study 
the various fundamentals connected with each branch of 


science and art we soon discover that every specific truth 


is connected in some way or another with every other 
truth in the universe. It will also be found that every 
set of truths is charged with its own particular series of 
vital consequences, suggestions, and analogies, and when 
we carefully study the various properties and qualities 
of colour. tone, and geometrical form we find that all 
these things cannot possibly be kept separate and apart 
by an artificial boundary—they are so connected and 
associated that they insistently point to the unity of 
nature, art and science. 

The true science of chromatics is based upon the law 
of proportion. We all know that proportion is а great 
principle in nature—it is mathematical, and when cor- 
rectly perceived and rightly interpreted by man, through 
point, line, and angle, it makes geometry the natural 
gateway to a thorough understanding of a true science of 
colour; also opens up a new vista leading directly into 
the realms of high art. 

A large number of artists to-day are chary of any 
effort to combine science and art. They view with sus- 
picion any new discovery and are extremely cautious of 
accepting a science of pure chromatic harmony, in relation 
to painting, decoration, and design. Tuys attitude of 
mind naturally accounts for the partial knowledge and 
inadequate teaching of colour, which gives rise to a large 
percentage of crude work which somewhat characterises 
all branches of art in our times. 

The artist, the sculptor, the architect depends far too 
much on his own personal feelings, ideas, or genius, 
without first considering whether a deeper and а more 
positive knowledge exists, that will broaden his ideas and 
cause his feelings to rise to loftier heights, and give à 
freer scope to his genius; and also enable him to give 3 
wider and a larger expression to his field of work. Thus 
I would like to remind some that “ vital truth is always 
heneficient. even if at first sight it may have ап unwelcome 
or an adverse aspect." All far-reaching discoveries are 
opposed and even ridiculed before general acceptance and 
adoption. | | 

An old English writer once said: “Тһе supreme 
business of the philosopher is not to create, but only to 
adjust things too abstract to be distinguished by the ordi- 
nary mind."' 

Мапу attempts have been made in the past to arrive 
at the exact relation of form, tone, and colour. Scientists, 
artists, musicians, and writers have theorised upon this 
important subject, but very few have arrived at anything 
definite in connection with this matter. The principles 
of light and colour are fundamental in the universe, an 
because this is so it is possible to develop a science or 8 
svstem of ehromatic harmony similar to that of harmonv 
of musical sounds, having corresponding mental and 
emotional effects. 

I will show vou this afternoon how the marvels of 
point, line. and angle of geometrical radiation will actually 
determine the harmonic unity, order. and sequence of 
perfect colour groups and tone scales; also how line and 
angle will lead us to a fuller understanding of the laws of 
beauty, and the charms of nature, and apply such know- 
ledge to the development of art in its various forms. 
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* A Paper read before the Cape Institute of Architects and 
the Students of the South African School of Art. 
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It is intended to show first the natural development 
of a true twelvefold perfect scale from the three prunitive 
colours—red, yellow, and blue; and then show from this 
plan the possibility of creating thousands of harmonies, 
chords, groups, families, and scales of colour, unthought 
of before, as well us the absolute correspondence intimately 

existing between the true science of chromatics and the 
basis of pure music; also how admirably these twin arts 
are related and how they reflect the perfections of each. 

The system of colour law—which I have discovered, 
systematised, and recently completed—will give the 
world a new science of colour, a new art, а new music, a 
new idea of the harmony of geometrical forms, a new 
method of mixing and blending of colours. This system 
will enable the scientist, philosopher, psychologist, poet, 
artist, architect, musician, and teacher to employ 
principles and methods which will teach the mixing and 
the application of colour in a more practical and efficient 
way than any other system that is in vogue іп art centres, 
schools, and colleges to-day. 

'Thus in the future, when the colour sense of Humanity 
is more highly developed and perfected through correct 
correlation and true comprehension of tone and colour, 
we may expect that the organ and piano will have all 
their keys made in colours corresponding to their re- 
spective notes in music; the notes of printed music will 
also be in their proper colours. This will unquestionably 
be the true method of colour-music teaching in our schools, 
because it will mean that we shall have adopted a perfectly 
natural sensic language, having positive as well as definite 
mental and emotional. properities, possessing also the 
power of producing pure sensations and feelings in the 
human consciousness. | 

Moreover these sensations and feelings will be instantly 
understood and appreciated, and not obscured as now 
by the difficult system of notes in the scales of music 
such as we have in use to-day. In fact, Ше whole system 
of music can be simplified and taught with greater ease 
and perfection, thus the new era art teacher of sound- 
colour or colour-music will prove that it is far easier to 
teach the two arts together than to impart instruction in 
music and colour separately. 

Students and scholars can be interested in a way 
unthought of hitherto. Tt will enable them to acquire 
useful and accurate knowledge in a shorter space of time 
than by the present method and we must not lose sight of 
the tremendous psychological effect of this new mode 
and method of teaching. 

Psychologists know there is a significant relationship 
existing between the eye and ear, and thev are always 
active selecting and transmitting visual impressions and 
images and aural messages to the inner consciousness. 


When these two primary human senses are carefully . 


trained so as to act independently as well as mutually, 
the psychological effect will indeed be greater. Ву 
teaching colour, musical tone, and geometrical form to- 
сеШег children of tender vears will not only be able to 
understand certain definite rhythmic principles but will 
certainly be able to apply them readily. 

At present, notwithstanding the presumably high 
development of teaching colour and tone in our schools, 
we have по frue or perfect harmonic system, hence the 
educational world cannot possibly accomplish what they 
are aiming at here and there through Frobel, Montessori, 
and other kindergarten svstems. This new system of 
colour law reveals the structure of harmony ahd shows 
the absolute relation of a pure colour scale to a true 
chromatic musical seale. This correlation is not only 
psychologically true, artistically correct, but mathe- 

matically certain and scientifically perfect. ‘‘ In every 
art or science we expect accuracy according to the nature 
of the subject matter and the end which it is proposed 


to attain.’ 
The Prime Necessity for a Colour Law. 


Some people are repelled by the word “ law.” Law 
of ссіопт, they say, is unthinkable. The universality of 


law and order in the universe to all thinking minds 18 
unquestionable. Natural law cannot be superseded or 
repealed anywhere, especially in the great domain of 
light and colour phenomena. It must be apparent that 
the revelations of natural law can certainly be relied upon 
—notlung is capricious and uncertain in the vast cosmos; 
the key to progress and the approximate perfection of our 
arts can only be attamed through conformity to law and 
obedience to revealed order. Law is everywhere, and 
without law we shall not be able to unravel the interlaced 
and intermingled properties of colour and tone or their 
complex relations and blended unions. | 

Why are so many mistakes made in painting, and 
glaring errors in the application of colour? Why аге 
artists. sometimes at a loss to apply unhesitatingly the 
correct colours in their pictures? Why does it take some 
artists froin one to two hours to mix their colours? and, 
why are some pictures deficient in a true and perfect 
ensemble of colour? 

The answer to these and many other questions is 
simple. They are all working in the dark and without 
knowledge of the true law of colour. Law is a vital, 
living, and intelligent force in the universe directed by a 


Universal Will and an Infinite Intelligence: hence persist- 
reliable, without variableness, and therefore 


Under its sovereignty the artist must work 
and fully comply with its mandates. Law 18 indispens- 
able; it is man’s great temporal guide and saviour. Law, 
whether in colour, tone, geometrical form, or in any 
other sphere or domain, is always consistent and harmo- 
nious.. Law reveals the various factors at work modifying, 
counteracting, arranging, adjusting, centralising, and 
harmonising; but never will law allow opposition unless 
balanced by a series of perfect harmonies, because one 
truth cannot possibly be in antagonism to another truth. 
Obedience to law brings know ledge. Knowledge produces 
harmony. Harmony is not only the forerunner of per- 
fection, but it introduces prosperity, joy, and peace. 

The objection that may be raised that the introduction 
of a system of painting according to a scientific law of 
chromatics would necessarily result in mechanical pro- 
ductions is easily refuted by the fact that millions of 
variations of hue, tint, and shades of colour are permissible 
under this new system and all such variations, perfect as 
they are in order and agreement, would yet never be 
equally assimilated or brought into full use by any two 
individual artists. The perfection, then, of art consists in 
the development and emplovment of a comprehensive 
law which would meet every imaginable requirement and 
be adapted to any and every purpose. The proper 
systemisation of laws and principles of colour phenomena 
will enable man to understand, mix, apply, and demon- 
strate colour and tone readily and without much effort in 


any sphere of art activity. 


The Vital Importance of a True Knowledge of Colour. 


The importance of colour cannot be fully estimated. 
The value of a trained colour sense is of the greatest 
consequence, and no one should lightly esteem its cultiva- 
tion. John Ruskin, in his *' Stones of Venice,” says: 
‘ The fact is, we none of us enough appreciate the noble- 
ness and sacredness of colour. Nothing is more common 
than to hear it spoken of as a subordinate beauty, пау, 
even as the mere source of sensual pleasure. . . .”’ 
Ruskin goes on to sav: '' Of all God's gifts to the sight 
of man, "colour. is the holiest, the most divine, the most 
solemn. . . ." And “the more faithful and earnest 
the religion of the painter the more pure and prevalent is 
the svstem of his colour.” Also '' it will be found that 
where colour becomes a primal intention with a painter, 
otherwise mean or sensual, it instantly elevates him, and 
becomes the one sacred and saving element in his work. ” 
There is a spiritual or transcendental side to colour that 
one cannot very well speak of in an open lecture, but I 
agree with Ruskin on the power and influence of colour 
and that nature herself has set a seal upon its glorious 
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and unspeakable mysteries awaiting a fuller unfolding of 
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the soul of man. ‘The prophet said: “ Where there is no 
vision the people perish,” and one of our great South 
African poets gave us his message on the open vision 


thus :一 


Land of light, that pales life's beaming, 
Tints more fair than taught to men, 
Peerless splendonr, joy past dreaming, 


Sweet beyond all mortal ken! 
— George Kett. 


f 

The development, then, of the colour sense in man is 
more than a duty. It should be done along the lines of 
accuracy and perfection so as to give anyone the rare 
ability to recognise, distinguish, and name-colours, tints, 
shades, and hues correctly ; also be able to match апу of 
these without difficulty and to combine all those that are 
harmonious, agreeable, and beautiful. The use of colour 
is not limited to artists only, nor is the sublime gift 
intended for the few favoured ones. In women the 
colour sense is more highly developed than in man— 
the comfort, pleasure, and delight of a refined and beau- 
tiful home is dependent upon pure colour, taste, and 
sense. The value of a true colour knowledge is needed 
in the vast field of industry, manufacture, and com- 
merce. We know how essential this precious gift 1s to 
the soft goods merchant in the selection of dress 
materials, fabrics, and trimmings; also its uses in the 
making of rugs, carpets, and curtains. The saleswoman 
needs it to be able to match ribbons, silks, wools, and 
cottons. Weavers and dyers require а perfect know- 
lelge of colour and colour blending in the manufacture 
of various kinds of goods. Without a true and educated 
colour sense the modern house decorator will persist in 
putting on your walls inharmonious colours in dis- 
temper, paint, and wall papers, which will affect your 
health and upset vour nervous system, because every 
colour has а definite and specific influence. Тһе 
Russians understand the secret of colour in the decora- 
tion of their homes. А noted decorator in New York 
City unwisely put a pure blue. paper on the walls of a 
first-class restaurant. Тһе owner, a well-known and 
good caterer and a very successful man at his business, 
was more than surprised to find very few people patronis- 
ing lus establishment, notwithstanding the fact that he 


‚ had his place in the best part of the city and a good 


orchestra with efficient service. Finally, in despair, he 
called in another decorator, who had a better colour sense 


than the former, and suggested orange, a warm, instead 


of blue, a cold colour. Blues and purples belong to the 
Church. Orange is a warm, vigorous, active, diffusive, 
vital nature colour denoting movement, gaietv, life, and 
pleasure, and therefore more suited to hotels and 
restaurants.. It is a well-known fact that the store- 
keeper who decorates his store inside and outside attrac- 
tively and artistically will do more business than his 
sluggish competitor. 

Colour in signwriting, poster work, and window- 
dressing is becoming more and more an art. The 
psychology and influence of colour strikes deeper than 
one imagines. In America, business men are now more 
careful in the furnishing of their offices, realising that 
better business will be done if their offices are decorated 
harmoniously than when done in glaring, ugly, and un- 
attractive colours. Even large board and consulting 
rooms are now furnished and arranged so as to enable 
directors to concentrate their minds successfully. 

Students in colleges and schools in America are having 
their rooms done in such tones that are cheery, restful, 
and optimistic. The Panama Exposition has been made 
a thing of beauty and joy, because the authorities deter- 
mined that it should have a genuine and real colour 
scheme, instead of a conglomeration of miss-fit effects— 
glaring white buildings, dazzling light, muddled archi- 
tecture, and ill-assorted colours. Тһе Government of 
the United States employed a small army of architects, 
artists, sculptors, mural painters, decorators, landscape 
gardeners, and electricians, under the able guidance of 
Jules Guerin, director of colour and decorations of the 
Panama Exposition, who was determined to make the 


whole affair beautiful, artistic, and harmonious, within 
as well as without, and fully representative of a grand 
nationa] achievement. 
Nature revels and rejoices in colour. Colour is the 
life of art. The reverent artist beholding the beauty and 
glory of colour in land, sea, and sky, if he learns the 
secret message of the Divine Artist, becomes a high 
priest in the sacred temple of art. In order to stimulate, 
develop, and perfect the colour sense in man we must 
begin with the children. The child is the sign-symbol 
of our future greatness in this land. Every child born 
at this time comes upon earth with a holy mission and 
needs the highest and most perfect training and unfold- 
ment possible—hence, notwithstanding the many so- 
called up-to-date systems in vogue in our schools for 
teaching colour, they are only stepping-stones to higher 
things if our educational authorities will only take a little 
precious time to look into this colour system for kinder- 
garten and other scholastic purposes. I am sure that 
a new method of teaching can be developed here that 
will make clear and unfold the mysteries of colour, tone, 
space, time, and form consciousness of our children іп 
a perfectly natural way—in fact, such a method may 
hecome world-wide in its application. 5 


The Geometrical Basis of the True Science of 
Chromalics. | 
I will now give you a.brief description of this new 


` system of colour law or a general outline of the true 


science of chromatics based on point, line, and angle. 

We know that every crystal is a geometrical growth, 
Nature everywhere shows that “shape is only a 
matter of angles and that the ideutity of shape depends 
upon equality of angle." Professor Tyndall, in one of 
his famous lectures on Light, referring to ervstallisa- 
tion, said: '' Throughout the process you notice one 
feature which is perfectly unalterable, and that is angular 
magnitude—angular “magnitude is always rigidly pre- 
served. In the process of crystallisation nature first 
reveals herself as a builder Where do her operations 
stop? Does she continue by the play*of the same forces 
to form the vegetable and afterwards the animal? What- 
ever the answer to these questions may Бе, trust те,” 
he goes on to say, “that the notions of coming genera- 
tions regarding this mysterious thing which some have 
called brute matter will be very different from that of 
generations past.” 

We know that there are three primary geometrical 
forms: the circle, the triangle, and the square. Michael 
Angelo shows us the mystery of the circle in his picture. 
‘“ Love balancing the Wheel of Fortune,” and those 
gifted with mystical insight perceive the message of this 
great artist. The circle is the greatest sign-symbol in 
existence ; it represents the law of equilibrium and adjust- 
ment, and is also the basis of vital symmetry. It is 
the universal constant of nature, the only means of 
planning, regulating, and balancing the law of opposites 
or action and repose or life and form. It reveals the 
basis of unity and duality. With the circle it is possible 
to understand the principles of colour attraction, repul- 
sion, co-operation, combination, and association. The 
perfect circle suggests the marvels of infinite extension 
and the order of axial, orbital, and spiral motions of 
colour. It is, then, our basis and sure foundation for 
the production of a true colour scale. The triangle is 
the basis of all design parts and perfections, signifying 
balance of similar and equal forces, properties, and 
qualities. The square is the great foundational and 
prime form of nature, denoting tension of competitive 
and opposing energies on perfectly right, straight, and 
direct lines, and stands for right-angled equilibrium. 
With these three prime geometric forms and their inter- 
actions we have a basis for the development of all other 
centres, lines, and angles in geometry for the comprehen- 
sion of colour massing, grouping. or scaling; also the 
means of understanding the principle of the construc- 
tional spirit of beauty. This constructional spirit de- 
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velops in man the power of logical and orderly classifica- 
tion of esthetic thought and practice, such as form, 
colour, and tone reasoning, analysis and synthesis; 
form, tone, and colour generation and vital drawing, 


‘also the harmonious setting of colour with true aerial 


perspective. — It permits of proper division of active, 


. neutral, and passive states of form, colour, and tone, as 
well as the warm (expanding), cold (contracting), and 
fixed (stationary) states of all these factors. 

(To be continued.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents. ] 
Manx Antiquities. 

` Srr,—Some few lustrums ago I delivered lectures on 
the above subject before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society and the Liverpool Manx Society, and it occurred 
to me that antiquarian visitors there (Ellan Vannin) might 
ү a reference to them useful in the gist of same, given 

ow :一 

“Mr. McGovern at the outset said he intended to 
deal with, first, stone circles and sepulchral mounds ; 
second, cabbals, keeills, treens, and mortuary primitive 
churches; and third, Runic remains. The lecturer, re- 
ferring to the Cregneese circle, near Rushen, said these 
archaic remains have now been exclusively proved to 
come under the character of mausoleums, and not as so 
long supposed, Druidical temples. The cromleac also 
has been ascertained not to be a Druid’s altar, erected 
for the purpose of human sacrifices : its sepulchral charac- 
ter had been vindicated within the last few vears by 
the use of the spade. In connection with sepulchral 
mounds in Ellan Vannin he recommended its antiquaries 
to eompare the examples in their island with those re- 
cently discovered at Toum, Blacklion, Co. Cavan, and 
those near Bray, Dublin. Anent cabbals, keeills, treens, 
and mortuary primitive churches, Mr. McGovern traced 
their gradual transition, the origin of which he attributed 
to Ireland. An exact description of a cabbal is given 
in the Book of Armagh, and is the outcome of the 
Hiberno-Celtic occupation of Eubonia. before the Scan- 
dinàvian rule. In dealing with the third section—Runic 
remains—the lecturer spoke of the Runic crosses in Kirk 
Braddon churchyard, and pointed out the difference 
between the pure Irish ornament and the Scandinavian. 
The former is essentially geometric, and the other zoo- 
morphic. Irish ornamerit was to he seen in the splendid 
codices ef the Book of Kells, St. Cuthbert’s Gospels 
or St. Chad’s, all of which date about the beginning of 
the eighth century. For those -who cannot inspect 
these valuable tomes, thev should see without delay 
Gilbert's ‘ Facsimiles of Irish Manuscripts,’ to be had 
in all our chief libraries." Yours, &c., | 

J. H. McGovery, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
Liverpool: August 21, 1916. 


The Censor’s Little Joke. 


SIR, 一 In the recent report of the bombing of Lichter- 
velde Station, the little map of the district round Bruges 
Just did not get in Lichtervelde; and poor old Thourout 
had the first “u” dropped out. My Belgian friends 
here think the Censor has been too clever by half, and 
that he decided it would possibly help the enemy by 
showing the position of the junction and where Thourout 
is.— Yours, &с., : 

“ Кох Тахотсв.” 


Catalogues Wanted. 
бін,--Мау T ask you to help me to obtain catalogues 
and particulars of building trade material manufacturers ? 


Also I particularly require catalogues of wood and 
concrete-making machines, structural steelwork, &c. 
Hoping you will excuse me for troubling you in the 
matter.—I am, yours, #с., 
B..M. SANYAL, Architect and Builder. 
‚ Kamacha, Benares City. | 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
| AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


/ 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Amersham..—Laboratory, Chartridge, for Mr. N. H. Free- 
man. 
House: additions. Mr. W. C. Mathews, builder. 

Chalfont St. Peter's. —House. Mr. Ryder, builder, Gold 
Hill. 

Chesham  Bois.—'' Ye Olde Cottage”: additions. Mr. 

W. Н. Harrison, F. R.I.B.A., architect, 66 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. | 
House. Messrs. Rust & Ratcliffo, builders, 1 Higham 
Road. 
Little Kimble.—Proposed Baptist Chapel. 
KENT. | | ; 
Herne Вау.— House, Central Avenue. Mr. R. Messenger, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Town Hall Chambers. 
Pair of villas, Selsea Avenue, for Mr. R. N. Cattle. 

W rotham.—House, Maidstone Road, Borough Green, for 

Mrs. С. R. Smith. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Atherton. —Proposed working-class dwellings. 
Cadishead.—Wesleyan Chapel : Sunday school. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Bedlington.—Property, Bank Top: proposed outbuildings 
and other improvements for Messrs. Ridley, Cutter & 
Firth. 

SURBEY. | 

Barnes.—House, Ferry Road, for Mr. A. Harvey. 
SUSSEX. 

Iittlehampton.— Hospital : proposed children's ward. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham. —St, Patrick's presbytery. 

Hillmorton.—House: additions. Mr. C. W. Perkins, 
builder. | 

YORKSHIRE. 

Barlby.—Council school: enlargement for additional (wo ` 
hundred and fifty places. 

Н ilderthorpe. —Proposed Primitive Methodist Church. 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen. —Proposed Catholic school, Torry. 

Glasgow. —Proposed Y.M.C.A. buildings, Lyric Theatre 
buildings site, Sauchiehall and Renfield Streets, 

Larne.— House, Milbrae: alterations for Mr. T. Carson. 


— — M M —— 


Ox the declaration of peace it has been decided to build 
a much needed vestry to the Parish Church at Horley, 
Sussex. The estimated cost is £500. | 


THE new school erected аё Blairhill, Dysart, by Kirkcaldy 
and Dysart School Board, was formally opened on August 25. 
The building, which is of white and red stone, with slated 
roof, 1s a substantial ‘and stately structure. There js accom- 
modation for 600 scholars in twelve class-rooms, and the 
building has been planned to permit of further extension if 
required. There is also an industrial room, large central 
hall for drilling purposes, separate cloak-rooms for boys and 
girls, medical inspection room, headmaster’s room, and 
separate staff rooms for male and female teachers. The 
drinking fountains, both inside and outside, are on the latest 
hygienic principle, no drinking cups being required. 

THE issue of the Argentina '' Boletin Oficial” of June 12 
publishes a decree approving modifications introduced into 
the project for the construction of a building at Buenos 
Aires destined to be used as the headquarters of the Argen- 
tine Post and Telegraph Administration. The total approved 
estimate of cost of the undertaking is 8,726,628 pesos cur- 
rency (about £763,600), of which sum 800,000 pesos (about 
£70,000) is to be expended during the current year. 
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—— M —c-— C 
EDUCATION AND PRACTICE IN THE FUTURE. 
Тнат things will not be the same after the war as they 
were before is now in course of recognition as applicable 
to all departments of national activity, and it cannot be 
expected that architecture will fail to conform with the 
general revolution, inasmuch as it always responds to 
every change in the conditions of the society to whose 
requirements it ministers and whose characteristics of 
mode and manners it reflects. 

Preparation for the new order and conditions must, 
jt is recognised, affect the methods of education of those 
who are to carry on the new national life, and amongst 
educationalists there is a strong tendency to exalt the 
importance of science in preference to what in the past 
has been designated the humanities. We may freely 
admit that adequate and thorough training in science has, 
on the whole, been insufficiently provided in the curri- 
culum of our British publie and secondary schools, and 
we may expect that in the future those who enter the 
architectural profession will, in common with those in- 
tended for other occupations, receive more education in 
scientific subjects than in the past. 

But whilst it is unquestionable that the architect of 
to-day is more and more compelled to admit and pro- 
vide for in his buildings the application of science in 
manifold directions, there remains the fact that archi- 
tecture is, first and foremost, an art; that its primary 
function is the creation of the beautiful. Beauty in 
architecture does not exclude but, on the contrary, is in- 
separable from full provision for the maximum of useful- 
ness in every building. It connotes not only this pro- 
vision but the expression of full fitness for its purpose 
in every part of every structure. Tt is in its highest 
achievement not the decoration of utilitarianism with a 
veneer of applied ornament, but the esthetic satisfaction 
of every. necessity in appropriate, logical, and pleasing 
form. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that any extension of 
scientific training that may be introduced into the school 
education of our future architects may not exclude such 
studies as tend to the development of the imagination and 
the acquisition of facility of expression. We will not at 
the present time discuss the question whether for these 
mental qualities the best education is to be found in the 
study of the Greek and Latin languages or through some 
other media, 

The demand for an increased recognition of scientific 
training as a necessary part, and even as a predominant 
part, of a schoolboy's curriculum is undoubtedly due to 
a feeling that in modern industrial conditions the so-called 
practical man is insufficiently equipped for to-day's 
struggle for existence, let alone for supremacy. The 
so-called practical man is one who has received at most а 
good secondary education, and then, without crowning it 
with detailed scientific study, has gone out into the world 
to tackle industry, and in the course of his business has 
built пра“ practical "' acquaintance with it, without 
knowing the basis on which his practice rests. Hence, 
һе relies upon precedent and experience of the past, and 


fails to see opportunities for new departure, or to give a 
favourable hearing {ог Suggestions of improvement. 
Above all, he is unable to comprehend the value of re- 
search or to appreciate the importance of patience for 
its operations to mature and its fruit to ripen. He must 
have immediate results and demands a practical proof of 
its utility in the shape of ** profits within a year.” x 

On the other hand, the pure devotee of science may 
have mastered all the science of an Industry without 
opportunities of practising it. and thereby gaining 
experience in its practical details. He is accordingly 
apt to miss the difference between a laboratory experi- 
ment and profitable production under commercial condi- 
tions. Scientific education, to be of its highest value, 
must therefore be directed. to effecting in one and the 
same individual а combination of the practical. and 
scientifie ۰ - 

Whilst it is practically certain that the curriculum of 
our public schools will in the future embrace a larger 
proportion of scientific subjects, there is also every pro- 
bability that a more extended study of foreign languages 
will also be included, for one of our national deficiencies 
їп the field of world commerce is the practical restric- 
tion of the majority of our countrymen to the use of 
their own language only. Whilst if will be no disadvan- 
tage to the architectural pupil of the future to receive а 
more thorough scientific training, it is rather to an 
increased acquaintance with the literature and thought 
of our contemporaries resulting from a real instead of 
perfunctory study of modern languages that we may 
look for a widened outlook, a quickened imagination, а 
more facile expression in the mental equipment of the 
future architect in embryo. | 

In the practice of architecture, also, there are likely 


to be considerable changes, for we cannot escape from | 


our environment and its influence, — Industrial condi- 
tions will be changed, commercial methods will ha modi- 


fed. There will, in all probability, be an intensification | 


of speed and hustle, an extension of mutual co-operation 


in lieu of disconnected, individual effort. These must: 


reflect upon *he practice of architecture. 

A retrospect of the changes through which architec- 
tural practice has passed within historical epochs is not 
without interest, as indicative of constant change and 
progress. In the Middle Ages, despite all controversial 
attempts to assert the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the architect was one of the operative workers, the 
master-mason. He had graduated through the stages 
of apprentice and craftsman before he attained the posi- 
tion of leader and directer of his fellows. There ave 
some amongst us to-day who would see in a revision to 
this system the salvation of the art and craft of archi- 
tecture. But we cannot put back the hands of the clock 
or revert to the conditions of the past. When the pro- 
gress of building reduced the supremacy of the stone- 
worker to an equality with other craftsmen, the master- 
mason no longer possessed the requisite authority to 
direct and control the operations of workers in other 
material, and there arose the necessity for an architect, 
who should be competent to co-ordinate the activities of 
independent trades, The master-mason was no longer 
supreme, but one of a group of masters, the master- 
carpenter, the master-smith, and so on. 

Then arose the practice in which the architect made 
arrangements and contracts, gave instructions and direc- 
tions to each master-craftsman. separately and inde- 
pendently ; a practice that still exists in Scotland and the 
north of England, but which in the south has in its turn 
been superseded in the march of progress by the intro- 
duction of the contractor, or master-builder, who 
assumed the responsibility for the proper conduct of all 
the trades and eliminated the friction and jealousy too 
often consequent upon the side-by-side employment of 
independent master-craftsmen. 


e 
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` Now the multiplication, of distinct industries and of 
the so-called specialists has introduced a new factor, the 
sub-contractor, whose precise relationship to the em- 
ployer, the architect, and the contractor 18, at this very 
moment, a question whose satisfactory answer is still to 
scek. We are inclined to think that the solution ts a 
reversion in principle to the North British system, even, 
15 may be, with the development of the personality 
common on the Continent, though extremely rare И not 
unknown in England, the architect-contractor. 

Just as the master-builder came into existence to 
ensure the co-operation of the various building trades 
with the reduction of trouble to the architect-designer, 
so now that the master-builder as a contractor fails to 
achieve the smooth working and co-operation of the army 
of industrials, who are necessary to the completion of a 
modern building. it would appear that lie must be super- 
seded by some other system of control. The master- 
builder absolutely controlled, as their employer, every 
bricklaver, mason, carpenter, and labourer on the build- 
ing. and could therefore accept responsibility for their 
work. 

The contractor is in an impossible position when some 
of the tradesmen are his direct employees and others are 
in a position of practical independence. А contractor can 
take the responsibility for the work of specialists only when 
these are part of his staff or directly under his control, 
and the architect, in this case, in order to exercise adequate 
direction and supervision of all the varied forms of 
mechanical engineering that find place in a modern build- 
ing must be able to draw up a detailed specification, aud 
see it carried out, for every one of them with as much 
exactitude as he now does for the bricklayer, the joiner, 
and the other purely building trades. This is one solu- 
tion—to give the contractor as absolute a control over 
the specialists as he possesses over the operatives in the 
ordinary building trades with a correspondingly complete 
knowledge of detail and vigilance of inspection on tlie 
part of the architect. 

Is this latter condition feasible? The alternative is for 
the architect to make his contraet with the employer and 
his sub-contracts with the master-builder or master- 
craftsmen and the specialists, in whose capability and 
honesty he has sufficient confidence to accept responsi- 
bility for their work without minutely detailed knowledge 
and supervisión of all their operations. One other alter- 
native there is, and it is being adopted by some firms who 
are prepared to meet the employer on the basis of supply- 
ing the design as well as the material and workmanship, 
the architect as well as the electrician being their 
employee or sub-contractor. But here already we have 
the contractor-architect. Surely it would be better for 
the dignity of the profession, as well as for the advance- 
ment of the art of architecture, that we should instead 
have the architect-contractor, with the architect in his 
proper position of supremacy. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Despite the war and the consequent very heavy depletion 
of the ranks of their students, some of the educational 
institutions of the country which make special provision 
for architects and others concerned in the building trades 
are giving evidence of their intention to carry on during 
the forthcoming session by the issue of their prospectus. 

The School of Architecture (including the Department: 
of Town Planning) of the University of London at 
University College offers the following courses:—I. The 
B.A. Degree Course (Honours in Architecture) of the 
University. II. The Certificate Course in Architecture. 
III. The Seniors’ Design Class. IV. Certificate Course 
in Town Planning. V. Diploma Course in Town Plan- 
ning aud Civie Architecture. VI. Diploma Course in 
Town Planning and Civic Engineering. 

The courses include: (1) A thorough grounding in the 
details and theory of Building Construction, and in the 
nature, properties, and working of materials, by means of 


(a) lectures, (b) studio work, (c) demonstrations and 
manual work in any craft approved by the University 
(held at the Trades’ Technical School, Great Titchfield 
Street, by kind permission of the Carpenters’ Company), 
(d) visits to workshops, and to buildings in course of con- 
struction, (2) Lectures and demonstrations (specially 
arranged for architectural students) in the Engineering 
Laboratory, dealing with stresses and strains, strength of 
materials, including practical testing of the same, and 
steel aud iron construction. (3) The ** Orders,” with 
exercises on them. . (4) Lectures on the History of Archi- 
tectural Development, in which the evolution of Archi- 
tectural Design, especially as regards plan, construction, 
and general principles, and what occasioned evolution, 
are traced bv analysis of, and reference to, acknowl 
masterpieces. . Visits are also paid to old buildings. 
(5) Architectural Design, mainly dealing with everyday 
problems. Degree and Certificate Students, however, if 
sufficiently advanced, can work in the Seniors’ Design 
Class, and drawings made there can be submitted as part, 
of their work for the Degree or Certificate. (6) Measur- 
ing and drawing out fine examples of old work. 
(7) Lectures and demonstrations in Sanitary Science, 
Heating. Ventilation, «е. (8) Drawing from architec- 
tural casts, and from the Antique or Life in the Slade 
School. (9) Modelling. | | 

The Department of Town Planning (under the direc- 
tion of Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A.) has been esta- 
blished in order to provide systematic courses of training 
for architects, engineers, and surveyors who desire to 
acquire expert knowledge in the laying out of towns. 

The passing of the Town Planning Act of 1909 
directed public attention to the importance of town plan- 
ning. In preparing their schemes under the’ Act, local 
authorities have called into their service architects, engi- 
neers, and surveyors who by their personal efforts have 
acquired some knowledge in the laving out of towns. 
Experience has, however, shown that town planning 
demands for its practice specialised training. Advisory 
and permanent positions for the trained student are likely 
to be created. 

Architectural and engineering students who have 
already had their general training in architecture or engi- 
neering as the case may be are advised to proceed to a 
course in town planning. Тһе course will include lectures 
and studio work. The lectures and courses will include 
town planning, civic architecture and landscape design, 
town furnishing, planting, municipal engineering, and 
municipal law. 

The staff of the School of Architecture includes Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson, Professor R. Elsey Smith, 


Assistant Professor Leslie Wilkinson, and Mr. Arthur 


Stratton, F.S.A., as Lecturer. 


The Department of Architecture of the University of 
Sheffield, under the direction as Lecturer of Mr. W. 5. 
Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., was founded at the desire 
of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, which is associated with the 
Council and the Senate of the University in its manage- 
ment. The department provides : —(1) A Course forming 
part of the Ordinary Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
IIonours in Architecture. This consists of a three years’ 
Dav Course and two years’ part time Course. (3) A 
Certificate Course consisting of a two years’ Day Course 
and a third vear part time Course. (4) А Diploma 
Course. This is a two years’ part time course following 
the Certificate Course. (5) Special Evening Courses ш 
Architectural Drawing. (6) Courses in Surveying. Тһе 
Day Courses give a systematic course of training for 
students wishing to become architects, to be taken by 
them before entering ап architect's office, though not 
necessarily before they are articled. The part time 
Courses (consisting principally of evening lectures) form 
a continuous course of study for students during thei 
pupilage, aud also for qualified assistants. 


(2) A. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES ІМ FERMOY, IRELAND.—Mr. ARTHUR Hinr, В.Е, Е.БІ.В.А., M.R.LA. 


These premises were rebuilt after a fire for Messrs. Quinlan & Punch, Mr. Thomas O'Mahony being. the 
builder and Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.R.I.A., the architect. 


The Glasgow School of Architecture makes a special | Architecture 1s combined with the serving of an office 


point of concurrent office work and school teaching. Тһе | 


Glasgow Institute of Architects have been consulted re- 
garding the co-relation of office apprenticeship with the 
course of study provided by the School of Architecture, 
and the Council of the Institute have expressed their 


concurrence in, and issued io the members a recom- 
mendation in favour of, the alternative schemes of study 


outlined below, under which attendance at the School of 


apprenticeship. 

The various courses of study. provided by the Glasgow 
School of Architecture are given in both the Royal Tech- 
nieal College and the School of Art. "They offer a com- 
prehensive architectural education, and are the necessary 
complement to the practical training of the pupil or 
apprentice in an architect's office. A sound general 
education, such as that provided in a good secondary 


school, is assumed, | 
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The complete course of study leads to a diploma. 
The diploma course is strongly recommended to students 
really desirous of qualifying as architects. It is Ше 
normal course for day students. 

A restricted portion of the same course, called the 
certificate course, although of lesser requirement and 
arranged for students who cannot give the time required 
for the diploma course, will yet provide a fairly suffi- 
cient education. The whole certificate course qualifies 
for the senior certificate; the Junior Division of this 
course for a junior certificate. 

The diploma course may be taken in one of the follow- 
ing alternatives, provided the student has previously 
obtained the preliminary qualification. These are placed 
in order of preference :一 

(1) Full day classes for, say, four years, with attend- 
ance in an office during the vacations. The professional 
pupilage should be reduced to a minimum, in considera- 
tion gf the time spent in the school. 

(2) Day and evening classes, with office attendance in 
any approved combination, three examples of which 
follow : — 

(a) One session full day in the school, three sessions 
in the office with evening classes, two sessions full day 
in tlie scliool. ` | 

(b) Two sessions half day in the school (first year 
morning, second year afternoon), half dav in the office, 
three sessions in the office. with evening classes, two 
sessions full day in the school. 

(e) One session full dav in the school, four sessions 
іп the office with evening classes. school completed with 
at least one session in full day classes, 

In every case, day classes must be taken amounting 
to the equivalent of at least two sessions. 

The certificate course, И taken entirely in evening 
Classes, will require (а) one or two years in continuation 
classes to qualify for admission to the school, (b) five 
sessions of evening attendance for the senior certificate, 
or three sessions for the junior certificate. But it is 
recommended that а part of the course be taken in day 
classes. Preferably the studies should begin with one 
session of full dav or at least of morning’ classes at the 
school, the full course of study being thus reduced by at 
least two телге. 

All students are expected to take either the diploma 
course or the certificate course; under exceptional cireum- 
stances they may be permitted to take some of the classes 
only. 


The Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, in addi- 
tion to day and evening classes in various artistic crarts, 
has evening classes in architectural design, drawing and 
history, and in building construction, as well as in some 
of the building crafts in which artistic work is possible. 


At the monthly meeting of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, held last week, the Trustees had under considera- 
Поп а report by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers with regard 
(о the excavations in the Abbey. The report is in the 
following terms: “I have now completed, so far as that 
is possible, the excavations in the centre aisle of the nave 
of the Abbey, and I have been successful im uncovering 
the walls of the church erected by King Malcolm IIT. 
and his Queen, St. Margaret, about the vear 1072. This 
early church is on the site indicated by me in an article 
published in the month of March, and it is now proved 
that the width of St. Margaret's Church influenced the 
design of the nave built by King David T. But the 
church ls longer and more complex in plan than I antici- 
pated from the study of St. Margaret's Church in Iona. 
Instead of being a simple chamber with an apse at the 
east end, the church consists of an apse, choir, nave, 
and a great tower at the west end. This plan anticipated 
by some sixty years the plans of the churches at Dal- 
meny, Inverkeithing, and Leuchars.” Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers now proposes, with regard to the completion 
of the work, that, instead of filling in the earth removed 
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from the old foundations, a floor of pavement laid on 
steel beams be substituted, the outline of the older church 
being indicated on the floor by means of slightly different 
coloured paving stones. By the substitution of a flour 
of this nature the excavated foundations will be rendered 
available to all students of architecture and the publio 
generally. | 


In the current number of the Nuneaton Parish 
Church Magazine there are some interesting notes on the 
ancient fabric of St. Nicholas Church as follows :一 

The keeping in repair of such an ancient and priceless 
fabric as that of our parish church is far too serious a 
charge to be defrayed through the churchwardens’ 
ordinary ‘‘ church expenses '' account. From time to 
time special work must inevitably be taken in hand, such 
аз Ше replacing of pinnacles and the rebuilding of but- 
tresses and the removal of perished stone 

The history of the church can be traced from the 
reign of Henry I. It was enlarged in Henry III.'s 
reign, and owes Из“ Perpendicular ’’ work to the time 
of Henry VII. or VIU., when very considerable altera- 
tions were made. The lengthening of the chancel was 
done in Queen Victoria’s reign, and our new vestry built 
in that of our present King. The church thus links the 
present time with a past of more than 800 years, and 18 
a treasure which not only none would willingly see neg- 
lected, but which all would wish to share in preserving. 


We can understand that the amour propre of the 
Hawarden Rural District Council is a little ruffled be- 
cause buildings for the occupation of employees of the 
Ministry of Munitions are being erected without com- 
рһапсе with their by-laws and without their approval 
of the plans, but more important local authorities have 
by this time recognised that Government buildings are 
outside the restriction of by-laws. It is, however. a 
reflection on the Local Government Board and Ше bv- 
laws they sanction that another Government дерай- 
ment should treat these by-laws with contempt. Of 
course, we all know that the official regulations are 
too stringent, and it is a good argument for their modifi- 
cation that the Government does not itself stick to them. 
We wonder what will be the position of these erring 
dwellings when the Government, after the war, no 
longer needs them and disposes of them to private indi- 
viduals. 


Sir H. C. Munro, Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, has addressed the following circular to local 
authorities :一 


I am directed by the President of the Local Government 
Board to state that the Government have under considera- 
tion certain questions which are likely to arise in connection 
with the demand for capital and the distribution of labour 
and employment at the close of the war. 

It may perhaps be thought by some that it is premature 
to consider these questions in any detail at the moment. 
This is doubtless the case in relation to certain aspects of 
the question. Mr. Long feels, however, that due regard 
must be had to the magnitude of the questions involved, 
to the part which all classes of local authorities must take 
in furnishing information and otherwise assisting in the 
solution of those questions, and to the depleted staffs with 
which these local authorities have now to perform their 
duties. 

Bearing all these points in mind, Mr. Long thinks that 
there may be distinct advantage in beginning the collection 
of some data which are necessary for the elementary con- 
sideration of the problems, and more particularly of such 
data as are likely to vary least with the progress of time. 

He has in contemplation the establishment of a Register 
of Work available and likely to be undertaken at the con- 
clusion of the war, and it appears to him that, while by 
no means excluding other sources of information, this can 
to a large extent best be compiled from information which 
local authorities may possess or be able to obtain both as 
regards works to be undertaken by them and also as regards 
other works to be undertaken in their areas. 
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Members and officers of local authorities have unique 
opportunities of obtaining accurate information on these 
points, and while Mr. Long would very much regret to add 
anything unnecessary to their labours at the present time, 
he feels sure that the advantage of starting betimes to 
obtain the material for such a Register as he proposes will 
be generally recognised. Consequently he appeals without 
hesitation to both members and officers of local authorities 
to take all steps within their power to obtain the material 


. necessary to enable them to give as completely as possible 


the information asked for in the enclosed Forms A and B. 

Mr. Long realises that it is impossible to forecast the 
position at the end of the war as regards either the supply 
of máterial or capital or the prices at which these can be 
obtained. These matters will largely affect the amount of 
work which will be undertaken at the end of the war, and 
may have the effect of materially restricting this work, At 
the same time the release of transport at present engaged 
on war work should have some effect in reducing the cost 
of imported materials, and there seems every reason to 
anticipate that plenty of labour will be available for almost 
every class of work. 

So far as works to be undertaken by local authorities 
are concerned, these bodies will no doubt make such forecast 
of the future in their districts at the end of the war as 
their knowledge admits of, and will probably be able to 
sáy with some degree of accuracy what works they will be 
able or obliged to undertake when that time comes. Many 
of these works are of an urgent character, and have only 
been postponed in deference to the express desire of the 
Government to conserve all financial resources for the pur- 
poses of the war. 

As regards works to be undertaken by private enterprise 
the case is more difficult, and Mr. Long recognises that the 
information obtainable cannot be regarded as absolutely 
reliable in all circumstances. 

The inclusion of particular works in the Register cannot 
In any way bind the undertakers to proceed with those 
works, but it is hoped to secure, by means of the Register, 
a general idea of the character and extent of the works 
which may be undertaken at the close of the war and the 
capital and labour which they would absorb. Е 

At Ше same time it is not desirable to include in the 
Forms particulars of works the putting in hand of which, 
upon the conclusion of the war, is for any reason problemati- 
cal, but if, on the other hand, the works will be put in 
hand in the event of certain conditions being fulfilled, the 
works should be included in the particulars given and the 
conditions subject to which they will be undertaken should 
be indicated. 

Form A is intended to show the suggestions of each local 
authority as to works which might be undertaken by them 
in their various capacities on the conclusion of the war, and 
it is desired that it should be filled up as soon as practicable 
by the following authorities: County Councils, Councils of 
all Boroughs and of Urban and Rural Districts, and any 
Joint Board consisting of representatives of any such Coun- 
cils, Boards of Guardians of Poor-Law Unions, the Metro- 


volitan Asylums Board, and other Poor-Law authorities 


having power to carry out works involving capital expendi- 
ture. | 
Form В is intended to show any definite information 
obtained Бу a: Jocal authority as to works contemplated in 
the area within their jurisdiction hy bodies or persons other 
than the local authority, and it is desired that this form 
should be filled up by Councils óf all Boroughs and of 
Urban and Rural Districts. This Form is therefore sent 
only to those authorities. | 

If, as is possible, the information asked for т Form А 
can be furnished before that asked for in Form B, Mr. 
Long requests that Form A may be forwarded to this office 
without waiting for the completion of Form B, which may 
be forwarded subsequently as soon as it can be completed. 


In Form A local authorities are asked to furnish in- 
formation as to works which are needed or which might 
be undertaken Бу them on the conclusion of the war 
under the following headings: (1) Short description of 
the works; (2) degree of urgency; (3) are the local 
authority prepared to undertake the works, subject to any 
necessary capital being available ; (4) approximate amount 
of expenditure involved; (5) approximate period over 
which the works would extend; (6) number of men who 
would be employed; (7) authority for carrying out the 
works and for borrowing, whether obtained or applied for. 

Form B asks for information respecting works con- 


templated in the area within the jurisdiction of the local 
authority by bodies or persons other than local authori- 
ties, so far as the loca] authority can obtain definite infor- 
mation, on the following points: (1) Short description of 
the works; (2) name and address of the body or person 
proposing to undertake the works ; (3) approximate period 


over which the works would extend; (4) number of men. 


who would be employed. This therefore would embrace 
all building operations contemplated by private indi- 


viduals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL CLOCK. 
Tuts work was exhibited in the Sculpture Gallery of this 
year's Royal Academy Exhibition, and has been recently 
erected in the Green Room Club in. memory of the 
late F. Moullot, Esq., Mr. Ferdinand У. Blundstone 
being the sculntor. 


"TWIST-TAIL" GARDEN WATER TAP, 
Tur, model of this charming piece of sculpture, by 
Mr. Alfred Turner, was also exhibited. in this year's 
Royal Academy. 


DOWART CASTLE, ISLAND OF MULL. 
Wk continue the series of illustrations of this interesting 
work by Messrs. John Burnet & Son, which we com- 
menced last week, when we gave а full description. 


THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION.* 


Et quasi cursores vitai lampada. tradunt. 


WIEN l was asked on behalf of Ше Council of the 
British Association to occupy the responsible post of Presi- 
dent at the Meeting in tliis great city—the third that has 
taken place here—[ was certainly taken by surprise; the 
more so as my own subject of research seemed somewhat 
removed from what may be described as the central 
interests of vour body. The turn of Archeology, how- 
ever, [ was told, had come round again on Ше rota of the 
sciences represented; nor could 1 be indifferent to the 
fact that the last Presidential Address on this theme had 
been delivered by my father at the Toronto Meeting of 
1897. 
Still, it was not till after considerable hesitation that 
I accepted the honour. Engaged as I have been through 
a series of years In the work of excavation in Crete—a 
work which involved not only the quarrying but the 
building up of wholly new materials and has entailed the 
endeavour to classify the successive phases of a long, 
continuous story—absorbed and fascinated by my own 
investigations—I am oppressed with the consciousness of 
having heen less able to keep pace with the progress of 
fellow explorers in other departments or to do sufficient 
justice to their results. I will not dwell, indeed, on those 
disabilities that result to myself from present calls and 
the grave preoccupations of the hour, that to a greater 
or less extent must affect us all. 

But Archeology—the research of ancient civilisations 
-一 when the very foundations of our own are threatened 
bv the New Barbarism! The investigation of the ruins 
of the Past—at a time when Hell seems to have been 
let loose to strew our Continent with havoc beyond the 
dreams of Attila! “ The Science of the Spade ’’—at a 
moment when that Science confronts us at every hour 
with another and a sterner significance! The very sug- 
gestion of such a subject of discourse might seem replete 


with cruel irony. 


+ Presidential Address by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., LL.D., 
P.S.A.. F.R.S., Extraordinary Professor of Prehistoric 
Archaeology, Oxford; Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 
&c., at the Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1916, Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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And vet, especially as regards the prehistoric side of 
Archeology, something may be said for a theme which, 
in the midst of Armageddon, draws our minds from pre- 
sent anxieties to that still, passionless domain of the 
Past which lies behind the limits even of historic contro- 
versies. Тһе Science of Antiquity as there seen in its 
purest form depends, indeed, on evidence and rests on 
principles indistinguishable from those of the sister 
Science of Geology. Its methods are stratigraphic. As 
in that case the successive deposits and their character- 
istic contents—often of the most fragmentary kind— 
enable the geologist to reconstruct the fauna and flora, 
the climate and physical conditions, of the past ages of 
the- world, and to follow out their gradual transitions or 
dislocations, so it is with the archieolozist in dealing with 
unwritfen history. | 

In recent years—not to speak of the revelations of 
Date Quaternary culture on which T shall presently have 
occasion to dwell—in Egypt, in Babylonia, in Ancient 
Persia, in the Central Asian deserts, or. coming nearer 
home, in Ше gean lands, the patient exploration of 
early sites, in many eases of huge stratified mounds, the 
unearthing of buried buildings, the opening of tombs. and 


„Ше research of minor relics, has reconstituted the suc- 


cessive stages of whole fabrics of former civilisation. the 


very existence of which was formerly unsuspected. Even 


in later periods, Archeology, as а dispassionate witness, 
has been continually checking, supplementing, and illus- 
trating written history. Tt has called back to our upper 
air, as with а magicians wand, shapes and conditions 
that seemed to have been irrevocably lost in the nicht of 
Time. | 

Thus evoked, moreover, the Past is often seen to hold 
a mirror to the Future correcting wrong impressions— 
the result of some temporary revolution in the whirligie 
of Time—by the more permanent standard of abiding 
conditions, and affording in the solid evidence of past 
well-being the “© substance of things hoped for.” No- 
where. indeed, has this been more in evidence than in 
that vexed region between the Danube and the Adriatic, 
to-day the home of the Serbian race, to the antiquarian 
exploration of which many of the earlier years of my 
own life were devoted. 

What visions, indeed, do those investigations not 
recall! Imperial cities, once the seats of wide administra- 
tion and of prolific mints, sunk to neglected villages. 
vestiges of great engineering works, bridges, aqueducts, 
or here a main line of ancient highway hardly traceable 
even as а track across the wilderness! Or. again, the 
signs of medieval revival above the Roman ruins—remains 
of once populous mining centres scattered along the lone 
hillside. the-shells of stately churches with the effigies, 


hullet-starred now, of royal founders, once champions 


of Christendom against the Pavnim—nav, the actual 
relics of great rulers, lawgivers, national heroes, still 
secreted in half-ruined monastic retreats ! 

Sunt lacrime rerum ot mentem mortalia tangunt: 
Even Ше archeologist incurs more human debts, and 
the evocation of the Past carries with it living responsi- 
bilities ! 

Tt will be found, moreover, that such investigations 
have at times a уегу practical bearing on future develop- 
ments. In connection with the traces of Roman occupa- 
tion T have recently, indeed, had occasion to point out * 
that the section of the great Roman road that connected 
the Vallevs of the Po and Save across the lowest pass 
of the Julians, and forms part of the main avenue of 
communication between the Western and the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire, has only to be restored in 
railway shape to link together а system of пой less 
value to ourselves and our Allies. For we should thus 
secure, via the Simplon and Northern Ttalv, а new and 
shorter Overland Route to the East, in friendly оссира- 
tion throughout, which is to-day diverted by unnatural 
conditions past Vienna and Budapest. At a time when 


“ “The Adriatic Slavs and the Overland Ronte to Constanti- 
nople." “Geographical Journal," 1916, p. 241 seqq. 


Europe is parcelled out bv less cosmopolitan interests the 
evidence of antiquity here restores the true geographical 
perspective. 

Whole provinces of ancient history would lie Levond 
our ken—often through the mere loss of the works cf 
classical authors— were it not for the results of archeo- 
logical research. At other times again it has redressed the 
balance where certain aspects of the Ancient World have 
been brought into unequal prominence, it may be, by 
шеге accidents of literary style, Even И we take the 
Greek World, generally so rich in its literary. sources, 
how comparatively little should we know of its brilliant 
civilisation as illustrated by the great civic foundations of 
Magna Graecia and Sicily if we had to depend on its 
written sources alone. But Ше noble monuments of 
those regions, the results of excavation, the magnificent 
coinage—a sum of evidence illustrative in turn of public 
and private Ше, of art and religion, of politics and of 
economic conditions—have gone far to:supplv the lacuna, 

Look, too, at the history of the Roman Empire—how 
defective and misleading in many departments are the 
literary records! It has been by methodical researches 
into evidence such аз Ше above—notably in Ше epi- 
огарфие field—that the most trustworthy results have 
been worked out. 

Take the case of Roman Britain. Пад the lost books 
of Ammianus relating to Britain been preserved we might 
have had, in his rugzed style, some partial sketch of the 
Province as it existed in the ave of its most complete 

tomanisation, As it is, so far аз historians are con- 
cerned, we are left in almost complete darkness. Here, 
again, it is through archeological research that light has 
penetrated, and thanks to the thoroughness and persist- 
ence of our own investigators, town sites such as Sil- 
chester in Roman Britain have been more completely un- 
covered than those of any other Province.* Nor has any 
part of Britain supplied more important contributions ш 
this field than the region of the Roman Wall, that great 
linitary work between the Solwav and the mouth of the 
Tyne that once marked the Northernmost European 
barrier of civilised dominion. 

Speaking here, on the site of Hadrian's bridge- 
station that formed из Eastern. kev, it would be im- 
possible for me not to pay а passing tribute, however. 
inadequate, to the continuous work of exploration and 
research carried out by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, now for over а hundred years in existence, 
worthily seconded by its sister Society on the Cumbrian 
side, and of which the volumes of the respective `° Pre- 
ceedings and Transactions," “ Archiologia Папа,” 
and last but not least the '* Lapidarium Septentrionale,’’ 
are abiding records. The basis of methodical study was 
here the Survey of the Wall carried out, together with 
that of its main nulitary approach, the Watling Street, 
by MacLauchlan, under the auspices of Algernon, fourth 
Duke of Northumberland. And who, however ligh:ly 
touching on such a theme, can overlook ili? services of 
the late Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the Grand Old Ман, not 
only of the Wall itself, but of all pertaining to border 
antiquities, distinguished as an investigator for his 
scholarship and learning. whose lifelong devotion to his 
subject and contagious enthusiasm made the Roman 
Wall, as it had never been before, a household word? 

New points of view have arisen, a stricter method and 
a greater subdivision of labour have become imperative in 
this as in other departments of research, We must, 
therefore, rejoice that loeal explorers have more and more 
availed themselves of the co-operation, and welcomed the 
guidance of those equipped with comparative knowledge 
drawn from other spheres, The British Valluin, it 15 
now realised, must be looked at with perpetual reference 
to ather frontier lines, such as the Germanic or the 
Rhietian lunes; local remains of everv kind have to be 
correlated with similar discoveries throughout the. length 
and breadth of the Roman Empire. | кү 

This attitude in the investigation of the remains of 


* See Haverfield : “ Roman Britain in 1915," p. 86. - 
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Roman Britain—the promotion of which owes so much 
to the energy and experience of Professor Haverfield—has 
in recent years conducted excavation to specially valuable 
results. The work at Corbridge, the ancient Corstopi- 
tum, began in 1906 and continued down to Ше autuinn 
of 1914, has already uncovered throughout a great part 
of its area the largest urban centre—civil as well as mili- 
ary in character—on the line of the Wall, and the prin- 
cipal store-base of its stations. Неге, together with 
well-built granaries, workshops, and barracks, and such 
records of civic life as are supplied by sculptured stones 
and inscriptions, and the double discovery of hoards of 
gold coins, has come to light a spacious and massively 
constructed stone building, apparently a military store- 
house, worthy to rank beside the bridge-piers of the 
North Туре, among the most imposing monuments of 
Roman Britain. There is much here, indeed, to carry 
our thoughts far bevond our insular limits. On this, as 
on so many other sites along the Wall, the inscriptions 
and reliefs take us very far afield. We mark the grave- 
stone of a man of Palmyra, an altar of the Tyrian Her- 
cules—its Phoenician Baal—a dedication to a pantheis- 
tic goddess of Syrian religion and the rayed effigy of the 
Persian Mithra. So, too, in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle itself, аз elsewhere on the Wall, there was found 
an altar of Jupiter Dolichenus. the old Anatolian God of 
the Double Axe, the male form of the divinity once wor- 
shipped in the prehistoric Labyrinth of Crete. Nowhere 
are we more struck {һап in this remote extremity of the 
Empire with the heterogeneous religious elements, often 
drawn from its far Eastern borders, that before the days 
of the final advent of Christianity Roman dominion had 
been instrumenta] in diffusing. The Orontes mav be 
said to have flowed into the Tyne as well as the Tiber. 
I have no pretension to follow up the various affluents 
merged in the later course of Greco-Roman civilisation, 
as illustrated by these aud similar discoveries throughout 
the Roman World. My own recent researches have been 
particularly concerned with the much more ancient 
cultural stage—that of prehistoric Crete—which leads up 
to the Greco-Roman, and which might seem to present the 
problem of origins at any rate in a less complex shape. 
' The marvellous Minoan civilisation that has there come 
to light shows that Crete of four thousand years ago must 
unquestionably be regarded as the birth-place of our 
‚ European civilisation in its higher form. 
But are we, even then, appreciably nearer to the 
fountain-head? | 
` А new and far more remote vista has opened out in 
recent years, and it is not too much to say that a wholly 
new standpoint has been gained from which to survey the 
The investigations of a 
brilliant band of prehistoric archeologists, with the aid 
of representatives of the sister sciences of geology and 
paleontology, have brought together such a mass of strik- 
ing materials as to place the evolution of human art and 
appliances in the last Quaternary Period оз a far higher 
level than had even been suspected previously. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Lartet and after him Rivière and 
Piette, Professors Cartailhac, Capitan, and Boule, the 
Abbé Breuil. Dr. Obermeier and their fellow investigators 
have revolutionised our knowledge of a phase of human 
culture which goes so far back bevond the limits of any 
continuous story, that it may well be said to belong to an 
older World. 
To the engraved and sculptured works of Man in the 


'* Reindeer Period ’’ we have now to add not only such new 


specialities as are exemplified by the moulded clay figures 
of life-size bisons in the Tuc d’Audoubert Cave, or the 
similar high reliefs of a procession of six horses cut on 
the overhanging limestone brow of Cap Blane, but whole 
galleries of painted designs on the walls of caverns and 
rock shelters. | 

So astonishing was this last discoverv, made first by 
the Spanish investigator Sefior de Sautuola—or rather his 


little daughter—as long ago as 1878. that it was not till i 


after it had been corroborated by repeated finds on the 
French side of the Pyrenees—not, indeed, till the hegin- 


- 


ning of the present century—that Ше Paleolithic Age of 
these rock paintings was generally recognised. In their 
most developed stage, as illustrated by the bulk of the 
figures in the Cave of Altamira itself, and in those of 
Marsoulas in the Haute Garonne, and of Font de Gaume 
in the Dordogne, these primeval frescoes display not only 
а consummate mastery of natural design but an extra- 
ordinary technical resource. Apart from the charcoal 
used in certain outlines, the chief colouring matter was 
red yellow ochre, mortars and palettes for the prepara- 
tion of which have come to light. In single animals the 
tints are varied from black to dark and ruddy brown or 
brilliant orange, and so, by fine gradations, to paler 
nuances, obtained by scraping and washing. Outlines 
and details are brought out by white incised lines, and the 
artists avail themselves with great skill of the reliefs 
afforded by convexities of the rock surface. But the 
greatest marvel of all is that such polychrome master- 
pieces as the bisons, standing and couchant, or with limbs 
huddled together, of the Altamira Cave, were executed 
on the ceilings of inner vaults and galleries where the 
light of dav has never penetrated. Nowhere is there 
any trace of smoke, and it is clear that great progress in 
the art of artificial illumination had already been made. 
We now know that stone lamps, decorated їп one case 
with the engraved head of an ibex, were already їп exist- 
ence. (To be continued.) 


THE MODERN FARMSTEAD.* 
By Аксир. E. CHASEMORE (М.Б.А.). 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Calf Pens.—It is a convenience in calf-rearing to 
have at least three pens for calves of various ages; the 
area of each pen should be about 150 feet super, and 
an additional pen of smaller dimensions is useful for 
isolating a sick calf. The divisions should be constructed 
of concrete, and the fronts of the pens of tubular gal- 
vanised iron about 4 feet in height with conerete trough 
outside, and yokes constructed in the pen fronts. ×ظ‎ 
this means no food can he wasted by upsetting pails placed 
inside the pen, and one calf cannot steal another's food ; 
moreover, there is no possibility of one animal getting an 
undue proportion of the feed. The paving of the pens 
should be as described for the cow-house, laid to falls and 
grooved. | | 

Bull Houses.—One or more loose boxes in close 
proximity to thé cow-house should be provided each to 
accommodate one bull. The apartments require to be 
about 14 feet square, with a ventilating window placed 
well above the animal's head. The door should be in 
two halves. the bottom portion about 4 feet 6 inches 
high. and a ventilating door, in addition to the upper 
part. constructed entirely of iron should be provided. Ву 
this means additional ventilation can be obtained in the 
summer by opening the upper part of the wooden door, 
and closing the ventilating door to give security. Тһе 
house should be fitted with an iron hay rack, and a соп- 
crete or stonework manger. 

Isolated Bores.—Two isolated loose boxes similar in 
accommodation to the bull house should be provided for 
sick animals. and should be placed well apart from the 
cow house or fattening sheds. 

Duiry.— Where a dairy 18 intended for show purposes 
a great deal can. be spent on its construction and fitting, 
hut for general utility. combined with a strict regard to 
hvgiene. such things as costly tiling, marble shelves and 
slabs, and ornamental fountains, &c., can well be dis- 
pensed with. A square building, or nearly so, is perhaps 
the most convenient shape to adopt, and for a farm 
where, sav, fifty dairy cows are kept the swe of. е dairy 
need not exceed 16 feet square, and should adjoin and 
have direct access to the can or utensil room, about two- 
thirds the size, and a third apartment for churning about 
the same size as the dairy. Where a large herd of dairy 


$ From the “ Journal of the Society of Architects,” 
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cows is kept additional accommodation is required, such 
as а sterilising room, creamery; and recording and testing 
rooms, but for a business of. medium proportions, and 
where the bulk of the milk is put on rail, the three apart- 
ments are sufficient. The internal facings of the walls 
should be of white glazed bricks, or otherwise rendered 
in cement, finished with a trowelled face for the whole 
height. Floors constructed of concrete, with a smoot 
finish, and laid for draining purposes with a slight fall 
towards the door. Qn no account should any drains or 
gulleys be placed within the buildings. The slabs and 
shelves should be of rubbed slate, supported on white 
glazed brick bearer walls, or galvanised iron cantilever 
brackets, and an ample supply of water provided for 
washing down and flushing, and boiling water for scald- 
ing in the utensils room. There should be no ledges for 
dirt or dust to collect, and for this reason the writer 
prefers а horizontal ceiling to an open roof. Light and 
ventilation should be carefully considered, and a northern 
aspect selected. 

Bullock Fattentng Sheds.—Accommodation for fat- 
tening bullocks is necessary on every farm, and is best 
provided by a series of boxes or lairs about 12 feet square 
in two rows on either side of a feeding passage, and 
with direct access to a covered court or courts. The 
sheds should for convenience of feeding be placed either 
at right angles, or in continuation of the cow house, in 
order that the feeding passages connect, thus enabling 
the food to be transmitted from the cake and root store 
by means of the railway or runway. The boxes need not 
necessarily be isolated, nor need the divisions be in iron, 
oak posts and rails of substantial construction suffice. so 
long as the feeding troughs are of concrete or stoneware. 
The external doors should be in two heights, and: open 
 outwards towards the courts. Ample ventilation is 

necessary, and can best be attained by louvres in the 
ridge running the whole length of the open roof. 

Stock Yards.—The size of stock vards is governed 
in a measure by the arrangement of the buildings open- 
ing into the yards, but should not be less than about 
100 feet by 60 feet, of which there should be two. half 
open and half covered by a two-span roof. Paved 
causeways around the yard are essential, and the surface 
of the yards should be sunk and dished to receive the 
drainage of all the buildings housing livestock, and paved 
with rough concrete or well-rammed chalk. The end 
of the yards should be enclosed with a brick or stone 
wall at least 4 feet 6 inches high, with a five-barred gate 
in the centre, which is preferable to a higher enclosing 
wall and solid gates of the same height, as it enables the 
cattle to be seen at all times without having to open the 
gates. The yards should be so arranged to admit as 
much sun as possible. In each vard should be provided 
a galvanised-iron water trough fixed securely on brick 
bearers, and fitted with a concealed ball valve on the 
supply. | 

Cattle Courts.—Two or three separate, but smaller 
courts for young cattle are necessary, each about 
25 feet by 30 feet, with a shelter on one side about 
15 feet in depth, preferably facing east or south-east, and 
a water trough similar to those described for ‘‘ stock 
yards,” placed in each court. 

Cart- Horse Stable.—A farm of the size in question 
would require about 12 working horses, and the ques- 
tion of convenience and comfort needs careful considera- 
tion in planning-and construction. The aspect is not of 
so much importance as in the case of some of the other 
buildings, but a position should be selected nearer to the 
entrance of the farmstead than the rest of the buildings, 
and it is important that grouping of this building with 
the wagon shed be borne in mind. Much time can be 
wasted by men and horses in going to and from the 
wagon shed if it is placed, as one often finds, some dis- 
tance from the stable, and it frequently happens, when 
these buildings are far apart, that the carter does not 
trouble to take his cart or wagon to its proper place of 
shelter at Ше end of the day’s work, but leaves it prob- 
ably outside or near the stable exposed to all weathers. 


A roomy, airy building, well lighted is essential, and in 
dealing first with the question of planning; where the 
arrangement of the farmstead admits, two rows cf stalls 
with a passage way between is perhaps an advantage, 
particularly when the entrance door can be placed at one 
end of the passage, and a harness room at the far end. 
Although a building arranged in this way requires 2 
roof of greater span, the extra cost is compensated for 


by the saving in brickwork, and the advantage of being 


able to lead a horse straight in or out of the stable without 
turning right or left-handed. For stables arranged on 
this plan, the Width between heel posts of opposite stall 
divisions should not be less than 12 feet, as there would 
he danger of a horse hanging back and kicking its rear 
neighbour if the passage were curtailed. The depth of 
the division from wall to heel post should not be less 
than 10 feet and the width of the stall 7 feet, which 
would apply also to a single row of stalls. It is wise 
to allow a minimum height of 12 feet from floor to ceil- 
ing. or in the case of an open roof 9 feet to the tie beam, 
and the height of the entrance doorway should not be 
less than 7 feet. The internal walls should be rendered 
in cement to a height of 5 feet, excepting at heads of 
stalls where the rendering should be limited to the 
height of the manger, and the wall above to a height of 
7 feet above floor faced with buff glazed bricks, so that 
all parts in which the horse is likely to come in contact 
can be washed down and scrubbed. Blue Staffordshire 
bull-nose bricks to the angles of doorways are to be 
recommended both as a protection to the animal and the 


building. The doors should open outwards. Wooden 
fittings are more generally found in the older farm 


stabling, and in many instances in the more modern 
buildings, but chiefly from a sanitary point of view, 
wooden fittings are to be avoided. Stall divisions having 
iron heel posts continued up to ceiling level, which help 
to support 2 floor above, and to which harness brackets 
can be attached are more suitable for this description 
of stabling, and the rails and sills of division also of iron 
filled in with oak or elm boarding make the strongest 
division. The mangers should be of iron, having a 
rolled front edge with a compartment for mixed food and 
another for hay, which is preferable to the overhead 
rack, the seed and dust from which is liable to injure 
the horses’ eves, and is very wasteful, as the hay 18 
pulled down by the horse and becomes trodden in, and 
mixed with the litter. Whereas hay fed in a manger 
rack with a top grid prevents all waste. А ventilating 
window with side cheeks opening inwards over, and well 
above the head of each horse affords ample light and air 
without causing draughts. Another important point 18 
that of paving, as the heavy wear on the floor of а build- 
ing of this nature is considerable. The stamping of a 
Shire horse requires no little resistance, and granite setts 
on a good foundation of concrete is the only paving that 
can be relied on, and regarded as a permanent flooring for ` 
stabling accommodating heavy horses. The paving should 
be laid to fall towards a grooved open channel running, 
where the length of the building is not too great, through 
the outer wall, discharging on to a gulley outside, 
with branch channel continued half-way up each stall, 
thus avoiding any concealed drainage within the build- 
ing, but in the case of a long range of stabling, the diff- 
culties of falls may necessitate gulleys within the build- 
ing, the gratings of which should be exceptionally heavy 
and strong. The open channels abové-mentioned should 
not be deep or dished, which have crippled many a horse 
through the habit acquired of standing with the hind 
toes in it, but two or more parallel grooves not more 
than 2 inches wide or an inch and a half deep, which 18 
sufficient to carry off all liquids. Provision should be 
made for watering, and for this purpose a galvanised- 
iron trough similar to those described for stock yards 
will be found most convenient ; a further supply of water 
laid on to one or more stand pipes in recesses formed in 
the outer wall will prove an advantage. 

Loose Bores.—A row of three or four isolated loose 
boxes about 18 feet square, with an angle hay rack 


` adjacent to the stable. 
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and manger are always of value on a farm, in which 
either a sick horse, a brood mare, or a colt can be placed, 
and provision made in one of them for slinging by fixing 
a steel joist across the box at the ceiling or eaves level 
with a travelling hoisting block attached. The windows 
and doors should be of the same description as those for 
the stable, but provided with a grille as described for the 
bull house. 

Harness Room.—For a farm of this size the room 
may be about 250 feet in area, and communicating direct 
with the stable. It should be well lighted and the walls 
boarded, and provided with harness brackets of a speci- 
ally heavy type. Arrangements for heating are un- 
necessary as, unlike carriage harness, occasional oiling 
is all that is required to keep it in condition. A bench 
for oiling and attending to the harness, and a few shelves 
fer stable utensils 1s all that is necessary in the way of 
fittings, besides the harness brackets. 

` Forage Store. —4 forage store for the exclusive use 
of the stable may be provided either in a separate build- 
ing adjoining or over the stable, and fitted with bins for 
oats, beans, and chaff, and shoots to deliver the same 
into the stable below, should it be decided to place the 
store over the stable, and the provision of a hoist as 
described for granary is also to be recommended. 

Nag Stable.—A separate stable, about 18 feet hv 
20 feet, to accommodate three light horses, and contain- 
ing 8 loose box and two stalls is necessary. The materials 
most suited for the paving of this class of stable are 
either chamfered blue Staffordshire vitrified bricks, or 
Adamantine clinkers, the latter, however, although more 
pleasing in appearance, may be regarded as an extrava- 
gance. Grooved granolithic paving laid in situ, while 
making a very sanitary and comparatively inexpensive 
paving, soon becomes slippery, and is therefore inferior 
to the other materials mentioned. Open grooved vitrifies| 
channel bricks аз described for cart-horse stable, dis- 
charging on to a gulley outside the building, is the best 
means of drainage to adopt. The internal walls to a 
height of 5 feet should be rendered in cement, and that 
over the mangers faced to a height of 6 feet or 7 feet. 
with cream or green dull glazed ‘bricks with cement 
joints. A high glaze is not recommended, as it reflects 
strong lights, and is injurious to a horse в eyesight. The 
wall space above should be distempered together with 
the ceiling, which should be lath and plastered, and not 
boarded. Steel ventilating windows, and à door as 
described for the cart-horse stables, give the best results. 
The fittings should be of iron, and the lower part of the 
windows filled in with wood, and the upper part of the 
loose box enclosure and door constructed entirely of iron 
with bars for ventilation, but that portion against the 
walls and adjoining the mangers filled in with an iron 
plate to prevent the horses seeing each other. Mangers 


similar to those described for cart-horse stables, but 


somewhat lighter in make are to be recommended. 

Harness Room.—The harness room should adjoin 
the stable, preferablv having no direct. communication 
thereto, as the more humid atmosphere of the stable is 
injrious to harness, which should be kept dry, and a 
heating stove provided for that purpose. Тһе walls 
should be boarded to their full height, and fitted with the 
necessary harness and saddle brackets, and a bench with 
drawers under placed in a convenient position for clean- 
ing. А plain granolithic or quarry tile floor is most 
suitable, and the room should be well lighted. 

Coach House.—The coach or gig house should be 
A convenient size for the accom- 
modation of two carriages is 18 feet by 16 feet, assuming 
that the vehicles are placed side by side. Similar paving 
to that of the harness room is most suitable. The space 
outside the coach house and stable should he paved, and 
a glass roof supported on steel stancheons outside the 
coach house is a great convenience for washing. Water 
should be laid on to a recessed stand-pipe outside the 
stable or coach houso. 

Piggeries.—The number of stys and yards neces- 
sarily depends on the extent of pig keeping intended by 
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the farmer. The following remarks therefore apply to 
one or more stys and yards. The sty is best constructed 
of brickwork with tiled or slated roof, and the floor 
together with the yard paved with granolithic paving. 
A convenient size for each sty is 6 feet wide by 6 feet 
or 8 feet deep, with a doorway 2 feet 6 inches by about 
3 feet 6 inches. 
exceed 4 feet 6 inches to the eaves. The yards should 
not be less than 6 feet by 8 feet, and enclosed with open 
iron railing thus allowing free ventilation. An iron gate 
fitted in the front, and a feeding trough with swing grat- 
ing to allow of filling from the outside, and provided with 
a simple locking arrangement which secures the grating 
in either position is a convenience. The old-fashioned 
stv and yard of timber construction should be avoided, 
chiefly ‘for sanitary reasons. 

Implement Shed.—It is very important that ۰ء‎ 
cient accommodation for implements 16 provided. Agri- 
cultural implements are costly, and on a farm of 500 
acres or thereabouts the following implements are 
required: two self-binders, a corn and seed drill, two com- 
bined mowers and reapers, two swath turners, а culti- 
vator, а horse rake, three ploughs, two rollers, and а 
thrashing machine, and portable engine. Тһе collective 
value of such implements above-mentioned would amount 
to something like five or six hundred pounds. — [t is, 
therefore, obvious that the cost of protecting such inple- 
ments is money well expended. The thrashing machine 
and engine need a higher building than the rest, and for 
that reason a separate building is advisable and requires 
to be about 12 feet wide and 40 feet long, and to have 
а clear height of 12 feet. A substantial floor of granite 
setts on concrete to resist the weight is essential, and an 
поп flue fixed over the position of the engine funnel, and 
carried up through the roof with an inverted hopper or 
hood at the bottom end. A building about 60 feet hv 
95 feet would accommodate the rest of the implements, 
and anything above 7 feet high to the eaves would be 
unnecessary. 

Workshop and Tool House.—The workshop and tool 
house. about twenty-five feet by fourteen feet, could be 
situated over a portion of the implement shed, but would 
be found more convenient if placed on the ground level. 

Blacksmath’s Shop.—A blacksmith shop fitted with a 
forge where the farm is any distance froin a town or 
village is a valuable adjunct. The building could adjoin 
the workshop and would require to be about twenty feet 
by sixteen feet, with an open roof provided with a 
louvred ventilator. 

Manure Pit and Tank.—The drainage from the vards 
should pass into a liquid manure tank about twenty feet 
bv ten feet, апа ten feet deep, constructed of brickwork 
with conerete dished floor, and brick domed, or concrete 
and steel roof, and provided with a pump, adjoining 
which should be placed the manure pit about four times 
the area of the tank, with a sunk concrete floor falling 
towards and discharging into the tank. The pit should 
be covered with a corrugated iron roof with steel prin- 
cipals, carried on steel stancheons and the runway or 
railway continued from the cow house and fattening 
sheds. and so facilitating the convevance of the manure. 
, Poultry House.—Although portable wood poultry 
houses placed either in an adjoining meadow or orchard 
are now usually adopted, where poultry keeping is not 
carried on for profit, the provision of a permanent build- 
ing forming part of the farm buildings is sometimes still 
preferred, as а position well chosen enables the fowls 
to a great extent to get their own living. A building 
twenty-four feet by twelve feet. with a cement floor, 
and provided with nest boxes and perches, and in addi- 
tion to the door, an opening formed in the wall with 
the usual lift-up traps is all that is required. 

Office. Гог the office which should be near the 
entrance to the farmstead. a room shout fourteen feet 
hy ten feet is sufficient. It should be provided with a 
fireplace. and well lighted with a window commanding 
a view of the busiest part of the buildings. 


The height of the building need not 
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Lavatory, W.C., &c.—The selection of a position for 
a lavatory, «с., 15 of no great importance, so long as it 
is not placed in too remote a spot to be forgotten by the 
farmer or bailiff, as its condition necessitates an occa- 
sional inspection. А position not too far removed from 
tlie cow house may be selected, but with due regard to 
its drain being connected with the house drainage, which 
must be quite separate from that of the farm buildings. 
One w.c. is sufficient, fitted with a stoneware pedestal 
closet and flushing cistern with water laid on, and а 
urinal on one side, and a lavatory fitted with two stone- 
ware basins for washing the hands of milkers is most 
essential, and the advantage of adding a bath to Ше 
accommodation is appreciable. Тһе walls of each apart- 
ment should be rendered in cement to a height of four 
feet, and the floors paved with cement оп concrete. 
Above all they should be well ventilated and lighted. 

Rick Yard.—The rick vard, placed on the north side 
of the buildings, would need to be about one acre in 
area, and a level site should be selected. Where the 
huildings do not form a boundary to the yard, it should 
be enclosed with a strong oak post and га! fence, with 
field gates conveniently placed. 

Dutch Barns,—Two or more three-bay Dutch barns 
placed in the rick vard are a valuable addition to the 
farmstead, for reasons before mentioned. They should 
be constructed entirely of iron, with circular corrugated 
iron roofs, carried on steel principals, supported by steel 
stancheons standing оп and embedded in concrete. The 
clear height to eaves should not be less than sixteen 
feet, and the enclosing of the ends with corrugated tron 
sheets brought down to a level of about ten feet of the 
ground is an advantage. 

Maintenanee.—In designing buildings of this nature, 
the question of maintenance should be borne in mind 
hoth as regards construction and the materials employed, 
so that the necessity for future repairs may Бе reduced 
to а minimum, for И is surprising how few farmers 
«сет to realise the truth in the old adage that “а stitch 
in time saves nine." The writer has noticed particularly 
in the South of England. what little attention is paid 
to defects arising from neglect, and what serious dila- 
pidations Lave accrued from а small defect that, if 
proper attention had been paid to it in the first instance, 
would have been remedied in comparatively no time, and 
with the outlay. of perhaps only a few shillings. The 
ulimate cost of remedying such dilapidations is often 
not the only loss. The writer could give many instances 
of damage to implements, machinery, grain, and live- 
stock, as the result of neglect. 

A large amount of depreciation which is manifest on 
so many farms might be considerably reduced by the 
more liberal use of paint, particularly in the instance 
of implements and wagons, which ате necessarily 
exposed to the weather, and which if periodically painted 
would last a far greater number of years. 


THE TRUE SCIENCE OF СНВОМАТ!С$.* 
By W. Е. Fraetas. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The Colour Basis of the New Science of Chromatics. 


Tue basis of this system of colour law rests on Ше 
three well-known primary colours, red, vellow, and blue. 
They form the foundational and primitive triad. All 


other colours in the perfect scale of twelve are developed . 


from these by proportional admixture and overlapping 
of any two adjacent colours of this prime trinity. Red 
belongs to heat, fire, and expansion; yellow to light or 
the luminous principle; and blue to the cold, contracting 
ray. Each colour in this fundamental trinity of light 
possesses its own peculiar set of properties and distinc- 
K з е ی‎ SUM مج‎ БЕН =s 


* A Paper read before the Cape Institute of Architects and 
the Students of the South African School of Art. 


tive attributes. Each has its own special duty to perform 
in the economy of world life, nature, and art. It is 
very necessary for us to grasp this idea that all tone 
and tonal colour combinations and relations spring 
directly from these three primitive colours—red, yellow, 
and blue. We will not waste time with other so-called 
colour schemes which deny these three pure, perfect, 
and simple colours. “А thing is what it does," 
and this trite saying points to the fact that the 
truth of any question is in itself, and if anyone 
will only study it closely and long enough the essen- 
tial facts will reveal themselves in all their perfec. 
поп. I have consistently held this attitude of mind in all 
my investigations and researches, that it is the business 
of every theory of art or science of colour to demonstrate 
its own truth by perfection of svstems of correlative facts 
or related groups of ideas or serial orders of truths 
according to concepts which possess inherent qualities 
in themselves and will determine the ordering of each 
serics of facts or groups of ideas and the precise and 
definite interrelation each bears to the other. Му 
system of colour law will fulfil these conditions perfectly. 
It is only by recogmsing the red, vellow, and blue as 
essential and foundational colours that we shall be able 
to untwist the sacred chains that tie the hidden sou) or 
harmony. 

The second triad or triangle of colour is developed 
hy mixing any two pure primary colours in equal parts 
or proportions. By mixing red and yellow we have 
orange, Yellow and blue give green, red and blue yield 
violet. These three new colours, or the second 
chromatic triad, are commonly known as “ the secon- 
daries,’’ and are the exact cr perfect opposites in the 
colour compass or circle to the three primary colours, 
and because these three new colours possess similar 
positive properties to the three original primary. colours 
the consequences are green becomes the contrasting 
colour of red, orange will contrast blue, and violet the 
yellow. By combining these two opposing triads of 
colour primaries and secondaries we have a double 
triangle or hexagon of colour. Ву careful experiment, 
observation, and analysis I have discovered that red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet arranged in a 
circle sixty degrees apart are dominant, forceful, active, 
life-giving, radiating colours. I have therefore named 
them positive colours. This colour law is related to 
electricity, chemistry, and kinetics, having positive and 
negative aspects, properties, and motions. These six 
positive colours represent positive colour-currents, waves, 
or undulations, therefore those desiring a true understand- 
ing of the new science of colour must recognise and 
consider red, orange, vellow, green, blue, and violet as 
energia centres radiating distinctive powers and poten- 
cies. In nearly all modern text-books on colour; writers 
have stopped with these six well-known colours, and then 
developed what are known as the tertiary colours, such 
as browns, slates, and olives; but the completion and 
perfection of a true science of chromatics demand six 
more pure colours before we can recognise the above- 
mentioned colour hues or greys. We will now consider 
them. The evolution of the six negative colours is deter- 
mined by simply continuing the process of further mixi:g 
of the three original primary colours—red, yellow, and 
blue. Only this time it is done in unequal parts of any 
two adjacent colours instead of equal parts as was done 


in the production of the three secondary colours— , 


orange, green, and violet. The six negative colours can 
also be obtained by mixing the primary colours with 
secondary colours. For instance, red with orange gives 
red-orange, yellow with orange gives yellow-orange, 
yellow with green gives yellow-green, blue with green 
gives blue-green, blue with violet gives blue-violet, and 
red with violet gives us red-violet. Thus it will be seen 
that the six negative colours are red-orange, yellow- 
orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, and red- 
violet, and comprise two perfect triangles or the hexagon 
of negative colours. By this very simple means we have 
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arrived at a perfect and complete circle, quadrant, or 
protractor of colour—the perfect arch measurer, having 
twelve standardised and balanced colours, thirty degrees 
each. This colour quadrant can also be divided into 
further divisions for finer colour calculations and deter- 
minations, which finer system is so delicate and per- 
fect that it can only be grasped and understood after 
careful study of the present presentation of colour law 
and science of chromatics, and in this manner approaches 
most nearly to the imperceptible gradation of the many 
colours in the solar spectrum. 

That a great harmony exists between the many laws 
of nature has been surmised for many years past. That 
the ancients had a code—or shall I say a synthetic law 


or 8 set of co-ordinating principles ?—which governed all 


their works of art and architecture is well known, 
although we are ignorant of their science and methods. 
Close observation reveals the astonishing fact that they 
derived all their knowledge from a deep study of nature 
and her laws. In our day art is taught more or less 
ina perfunctory manner. No attempt is made to subject 
the student to any form of mental or scientific training. 
The Greek artists, we are told, as well as those of the 
Middle Ages, were men of great learning and had many 
accomplishments. Their painters were also gifted with 
a knowledge of music, sculpture, and architecture—some 
even understood the principles of chemistry—and all 
entering schools were required to have a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of geometry. Geometrical prin- 
ciples represented to the student the grammar of divine 
art, which principles they saw everywhere in the mar- 
vellous symmetry of the crystal, having its counterpart 
in the perfect formation of the flower and the shell; also 
that these geometric principles were evident throughout 
the universe. It was through the knowledge of orderly 
and exact methods that they perceived the beauty of pro- 
portion. A true law of proportion will give us the 
method of producing various forms of colour harmony. 
In this new system of chromatics we have a perfect 
plan for producing the greatest variety of colour 


 groupings with the greatest simplicitv, order, and unity 


of idea and design. A true law of proportion vields 
mathematical and geometrical formulas, and. a 
philosopher rightly said ‘‘ Formulas create miracles.” 

We will now reconsider our colour compass or quad- 
rant and see of what it is composed. We find there 
are four perfect triangles of colours, each having dis- 
similar properties. We also have three colour squares. 
Each square possesses colours having dissimilar pro- 
perties. The twelve colours in the perfect circle can 
be defined as made up of triangle, three multiplied by 
square four. The twelve parts, spaces, or areas of 
colours in the circle form the basis and. reveal the 
perfect law governing the evolution and unfoldment of 
tonal and chromatie harmony. 

The circle thus arranged also shows us the division 
of the twelve colours into six positive and six negative 
colours. By careful observation and analysis I have 
discovered that there are two distinct motions in the 
circle—one to the right and one to the left. The motion 
of the six positive energia colours is clockwise—radiat- 
ing, outgoing. The six negative potentia colours have 
anti-clockwise motion—concentrating, incoming. 

I have discovered seven great principles connect. 
with colour motions and movements which may he 


defined as follows :一 


Principality | 
. Radiation ۱ 
Alternation 
Focalisation 
. Organisation 
. Equilibrium 
. Opposition 


Harmony. 


MO о р پر جم یع‎ 


_ The result of the action of these seven principles 
is harmony. These seven great principles are applicable 
to each of the twelve colours. From each colour—which 


may be called the key colour—is derived various ordered 
sequences of three, five, and seven each. But no scale 
of colour so derived can go beyond seven truly related 
colours. The number seven, then, rules phenomenal 
perfection and completion in colour, music, and form. 
Each colour possesses seven distinct qualities, of which 
the most important may be defined as dynamic, rhythmic, 
and static. These three qualities are common to each of 
the derived scales of three, five, and seven colours, and 
any harmonic chord or group of chords developed from 
the keys in the colour circle will be found to be so 
arranged that each colour will be separated from another 
by a definite number of degrees or intervals apart and 
will convey chromatic melody, cadence, and harmony 
to the eye. | 

By the principality of colour is meant the unitive 
character of each colour key in and by itself. 

Radiation denotes the first prime movement and 
direction of a key or principal colour. 

The principle of alternation develops the true and 
proper division of the twelvefold scale into positive and 
negative colours, and. determines the exact order of keys 
of colour and their progression, also their relation to 
each other, and is symbolised by the ideal angle. 

The principle of focalisation of colour involved in 
this scheme is necessary, as every true group of colours 
must have a perfect focal centre. This focal centre 1s 
the vital point of intarest in any perfect group (ог 
ensemble of colour. Tt 15 the point where all the colours 
employed are controlled and directed. 

Organisation is the principle governing colour mass- 
ing and grouping. 

In the principle of equilibrium is to be found the 
correct balancing of positive and negative qualities of 
colours in any scale. 

In every true family of colours we have only one 
direct point of opposition or contrast, which gives 
stability and limitation of action. Opposition, with the 
other principles mentioned, results in harmony. 

It 15 impossible for me to give you in a short paper 
and demonstration the magnitude of this system of 
colour law. I have been asked to give you a simple 
exposition only, and cannot therefore go deeply into 
this subject. At the same time any thoughtful mind 
must see that by placing the twelve colours in the 
sequence described into a circle a further division into 
twenty-four, thirty-six, seventy-two, and 144 divisions 
must ve equally possible, and that these divisions can 
also be utilised in the creation of true chords, groups, 
and scales by methods to be described later. Consider, 
then, the circle as a living vital chromatic circuit having 
positive and negative qualities and also major and minor 
aspects, and that each colour in the compass possesses 
three great prime states: dynamic, rhythmic, and static. 
Also that this circle is the means of yielding through 
point, line, triangle, right angle, square, pentagon, hexa- 
gon, ideal angle, seven-pointed star, and other geometric 
figures all the possible laws of tonal and chromatic 
harmony imaginable—harmonies of colour that are abso- 
lutely true and perfect. I will show presently that these 
scales, or colour families, are generated with perfect 
accuracy and perfection; in other words, geometrical 
point, line, and angle are the sole means, basis, and 
foundation of the law of chromatics. 

In every text-book harmony is wrongly defined. How 
can colours in simple or compound contrast be con- 
sidered in harmony? How can a clash of colours or 
tones in direct opposition to each other be defined as їп 
harmony? Harmony of form is revealed when lines 
and angles are in agreement; harmony of musical tones 
arises when sounds are properly related; and harmony 
of colours I will show for the first time in the history 
of science and research to be likewise under the self- 
same rigid law and governed by the same fundamental 
principles. When colours are truly related or correctly 
arranged, then harmony results. After eight years of 
patient study and research abroad I have not found a 
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EVON” Fires are 

the Fire-on-the-hearth 
type of grate. They re- 
present the perfect and 
scientific development of | 
the oldstyle. The fire burns 
on a clay bed, creates an 
incandescent heat, and 
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fuel by slow combustion. 
“Devon ” Fires are made 
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schemes and effects. А 
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paintings were shown to the audience done in a yellow- 
orange key in two different pitches, which demonstrated 
how this system of colour law can be applied in the 
various fields of human endeavour. 


single correct definition of a perfect demonstration of 
colour harmony. | 

This is the first public demonstration of my discovery, 
and in the history of the world is the first correct defini- 
tion of what constitutes colour harmony, and I challenge 
anyone to show as similar law, scheme, plan, method, 
process, or system of colour harmony, either ancient or 
modern. 

From a pure scale of twelve standardised funda- 
mental colours and by the use of twenty-four mathe- 
matically designed movable indicators I am able to 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


generate thousands upon thousands of pure colour se- expressed by Correspondents. ] | 
quences, families, groups, or scales; also with the use ildi 
of white and a compound black-grey, made up of the Australian ا‎ Building 


three primary colours, this system will produce hundreds 
of thousands of tints, shades, and hues. 

Anyone understanding the psychology of painters 
will see that this system of colour law indicates pure 
colour harmonies to the Turner type, and also supplies 
a system of colour, hue, and shade of the Whistler 
type. The twenty-four indicators mentioned reveal the 
true synchronism’ of colour and tone, also all cyclic and 
periodic laws and melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
principles associated with them. Briefly, I am supply- 
ing a true and perfect chromatic instrument to the 

. world. 

Colour is perceived by the sense of sight. We can 
discern forms by feeling (touch) and seeing (sight). 
Perception of colour and perception of form are definitely 
related. Sir Oliver Lodge once remarked that ‘* the 
laws of nature are a diagrammatic framework analysed 
or abstracted cut of the comprehensiveness of reality.” 
The poet Whittier must have felt the same truth when 
he wrote :一 


“ Above, below, іп sky and sod, 
In leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the wise Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God,. 
The measured order of His plan. 


SIR,—Your attention has probably been called to the 
fact that when it was announced that the Commonwealth 
Government intended to proceed at once with the com- 

| petition for the Australian Parliament building, the Royal 

Victorian Institute of Architects cabled to the R.I.B.A. 
to inform us that they were opposed to the holding of 
the competition till after the war, and to request us. 
in conjunction with the French Architectural Societies, 
to express our opinion on the subject to the Common- 
wealth Government. The Competitions Committee of 
the КТВА. at once took action. The French Archi- 
tectural Societies expressed their agreement with the 
views of the Victorian Institute, and on September 5 
Mr. Fisher, the High Commissioner for Australia, gave 
a Very courteous and sympathetic hearing to a deputation 
from Ше R.I.B.A., consisting of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Chairman, and Mr. Herbert A. Welch, Hon. Secretary 
of the Competitions Committee. 

Mr. Fisher promptly sent a cablegram to the Com- 
monwealth Government, expressing the views of the 
R.L B.A. and of the French Architectural Societies, and 
it is hoped that at an early date we shall hear that our 
action has produced the desired result.— Yours, &c., 

| IAN MACALISTER, Secretary. 
September 6, 1916. 


And India’s mystics sang aright 

Of the one Life pervading all— 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 

In soul and form, in sound and sight, 
Eternal outflow and теса!.” 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
А LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architecte, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


The ancient sage and philosopher said “God geo- 
metrises," .and when we gaze into the mystic heart 
of natural beauty we shall find to our amazement that 
the minutest gem, the snowflake, the dazzling flower, 
the daintiest hird upon its wing, the stately oak, the 
loveliest child, and the twinkling star o'erhead all derive 
the glory of their colours and the majesty of their 
forms from the magic properties of inner ratios fixed 
by geometric law. Those, then, who are attempting to 
build the temple of vital, living, and spiritual art with- 
out a true knowledge of the mighty corner-stones of 
the creative, constructional, and expressional spirit of 


DURHAM. | 
Sunderland.—Temporary hospital, - Ashburne Court. 
Messrs. Henderson & Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 

28 John Street. | 

Offices, Ropery Road: additions for Messrs. Webster 

& Co. | 
LANCASHIRE. . | 
Accrington.—Broad Oak Print Works: extensions for the 
Calico Printers’ Association. 
Bispham.—House, South Parade, Anchorsholme, for 
Mr. J. Leach. | 

House, Norbreck Road, for Mr. J. Garner. 7 

Morecambe.—Two semi-detached villas, Margaret. Street, 

Bare. Mr. F. Moore, builder, Granville Road. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. | 
’ Pontypool.—Premises, Commercial and Crane Streets: 
alterations for Messrs. Fowler. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Worksop.— Motor shed, Beech Avenue, for Mr. W. Schlor. 
STAFFOBDSHIRE. 

Leek.—-The ‘‘ Wellington " Inn, Strangman Street: addi- 
^ tions for Messrs. Marston, Thompson & Evershed. 
SUSSEX. | 

Eastbourne.—-Lovely’s Garage, Cavendish Place: addi- 

tion. Mr. H. Cressy, builder. 

Garage, Towers House, Chesterfield Read. Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens. Messrs. H. 
Martin & Sons, contractors, 1 Cornfield Terrace. 

TMORLAND. 
ЩЕ سس‎ near Millerground. Messrs. Pat- 
tinsons (Windermere), Ltd., builders. ۱ 
The Old College: addition for Mr. А, H. Raikes. 


then, another poet’s message :— 


“ Turn your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns. to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you to their peace-crowned heights 
And all the forces of the firmament | 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 


To thrust aside half-truths and grasp the whole.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Fraetas explained 
the basis of his system of Colour Law or Science of 
Chromatic Harmony, and exhibited a large number of 
charts, diagrams, and movable وی کو‎ 
strated how the various groups and scales 01 colour 
generated according to fixed laws of degrees and ge 
metric angles, showing correct proportions and pe 
chromatic relationships. Two experimental pas 
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РЕСКЕТТ & SONS, LTD., "ео" BRISTOL 
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Photographs taken in 
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cnr | Architectural Photographers 


to 
H. M. Office of Works. GO Dovghty Street, London, W.C. 
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| REDPATH, BROWN & С 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. 


Immediate delivery of Plain and Riveted Steel Work. 
Stock consists of 20,000 Tons in British Standard 
Sections of Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, and Plates. 


Two Specialties in Steel Construction: 


BROAD FLANGE BEAMS. SOLID COLUMNS. 


а TUM p" ы” $ Solid steel columns 
| ` | possess great advan- 
tages in certain posi- 
tions: Shop Fronts, 
Public Halls, Face © 
tories, Warehouses, &c. 


Broad Flange Beams - 
used as stanchions 
prove more economical 
than ordinary sections 
owing to their greater 
radius of gyration. 


Up-to-date plant 
for manufacturing. 


Large stock of Broad 
Flange Beams at our 
Works. 


Large stock. 


~ Prompt delivery. 
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MUNICIPAL SANITATION IN WAR TIME. 
Tug activity of our municipal authorities in sanitary 
matters during the war has perforce been diminished for 
two reasons, first, the necessity for national retrenchment 
of expenditure in all matters not immediately connected 
with our present primary object of winning the war; 
second, the reduction of the staffs of municipal authorities 
by the drafting of employees of military age into the fight- 
ing forces of the Crown and the munifion works of the 
Government. | 

As the presumed object of municipal sanitation 1% 
the maintenance and improvement of the pubhe health, 
and as these desiderata have a vital effect on the ethciency 
of the nation, not only in peace but in war time, in 


Which latter it is of primary consequence, H might seem 


at first sight as if any diminution of municipal activity 
т sanitation would be prejudicial to our main object of 
an early termination of hostilities Бу the attainment of 
a victorious peace. ° 
It may with justice be claimed that there ean be no 
doubt that. the sanitary work of the last fifty vears has 
vastly improved our position for carrying on the present 
war, and that, И we now had the high death rates, the 
high sickness rates, and the serious epidemics of infee- 
tious disease that we had forty or fifty vears асо, our 
war efliciency would be much lower, or in other words, 
that the sanitary work of the last half-century has proved 
to be war work of the greatest value. 
.. The suggestions that have been made. and in MANY 
instances carried out by our municipal experts, for, 
first, the reduction of expenditure. and, second, the main- 
tenance of efficiency with depleted staffs, compel how- 
ever the consideration that there must be a large margin 
hetween the sufficiency cf sanitary provision and an 
expenditure in peace time, unnecessarily expanded by 
extravagance and luxury. If it is found possible in war 
time to reduce expenditure either in material or in staffing 
without a sensible diminution of efficiency in sanitation, 
it is obvious that. amongst fle тапу lessons the war 
has taught us is included the fact that our pre-war 
practice has been unduly influenced by fads and fancies, 
by extravagance anl wastefulness. Ti does not, of 
course, necessarily follow that because we are able to 
scrape along during the time of a war of short duration, 
with a considerable reduction’ of expenditure on sanita- 
tion, that we have hitherto been teo lavish. The true 
test would be the clearly evident debasement of public 
health consequent on the reduction of sanitary measures. 
Roads and streets, their maintenance, cleansing, 
watering, and lighting, in normal times absorb zoo 
large proportion of the expenditure of municipal authori 
ties. but reduction of this expenditure is a matter that 
requires caution and sound judgment. A neglected road 
soon falls to pieces, and a road that is allowed to founder 
crsts a very large sum indeed to reinstate. The true 
line of economy would appear to be 222. 
а Айс 


preference to renewal ол the principle that stite 
in time saves nine. Increased watchfulness and imme- 
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diate slight. repair is work that can be easily done by 
men bevond military age, or even by women. It 
demands careful and assiduous attention rather than 
strength and the lavish use of costly material, It implies 
the postponement of the substitution of a better or more 
costly material for the surface of а carriage-way. The 
емипре ob the management cf the French “ routes 
nationales! is one that might with advantage be followed 
more Closely by our municipal authorities in peace as 
well as pn war time. 

Streel cleansing, watering, and lighting are operations 
In which economy can be found chiefly by careful atten- 
Поп to detail. They must be continued in the interests 
of the publie health, but there is no need for а water- 
cart to follow up iminediately the downfall of a smart 
high-powered standard lamps with 
blackened glasses, There is in all municipal emplov- 
ment too close adherence to fixed routine, defiant of 
varving conditions, too little regard for small economies, 
which are fostered by the availability of publie. funds 
but which, if allowed in a private business, would spell 


shower or for 


bankruptey. 

Scavenging 1“ an expensive item in 
accounts, but is essential in the interests of publie health. 
It is a department of municipal administration in which, 
ш our opinion, business management js most con- 
spieuously lacking. Ти the first place. too much refuse 
is collected: in the second, too little use is made of the 
value of the refuse. The householder throws evervthing 
into the dustbin. The Authority throws evervthing into 
the destructor or the tip. Tt is of little use to send out 
appeals to the public to “ Burn all the refuse possible 
and so relieve your rates.’ It should be made worth 
While for the individual householder to reduce the amount 
of refuse that the Authority has to collect, cart, and 
(spose of. and at the same time to sort out the more 
Valuable items, instead of dumping them all promis- 
cuously into the dustbin, to he afterwards sorted out or, 
as at present, destroyed. The present price of old paper, 
rags, bones, bottles, tins, and тесев of unconsumed coal 
makes if important, in war time, that such valuable 
waste products should be recovered, but. even in peace, 
Ше Golden Dastman was no myth or figment of an 
author's vivid nmiagination, and municipal authorities 
have the opportunity, with proper organisation, of be- 
coming golden dustmen for the benefit of the rates. 
Unfortunately rates are not dividends. 

As regards sewerage and sewage disposal, there сап 
be no doubt that much of the benefit the public health 
has derived from sanitation. during the last fifty years is 
due to the nnprovement made in this direction, and апу 
slackening of effort, even any postponement of necessary 
extension, means а loss of public health and efficiency. 
There 15. however, room for the exercise of strict caution 
and careful consideration as to whether any particular 
proposed work is absolutely necessary or merely, in some- 
one's opinion. desirable. Expenditure оп sewerage 
should not be stopped or even postponed, simply because 
ic is war Ише. though it may be imperative, on account 
of more urgent claims on men, money, ала material. 
In the matter of sewage disposal, as we have already 
indicated in other departments of municipal sanitation, 
there is undoubtedly room for economy to be effected by 
more strict supervision and attention to minuti in the 
attainment of the maximum of efficiency for the mini- 
mum of expenditure on machinery and sewage-disposal 
Farms can be made more productive, manurial 


municipal 


plant. 
products more profitable. ۱ ۱ 
Economy in water supply resolves itself, chiefly. as 


has been reeently pointed out by correspondence in Ше 
Press. into the elimination of waste in usage by the public. 
It has been estimated that ahout two-thirds of our present 
water supplies are wasted by improper taps and fittings 
and those which are allowed to remain broken or in dis- 


` 


é 
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repair, as well as by general carelessness in letting water 
run to waste. It is, we think, a matter requirmg careful 
consideration by our water authorities, whether the 
supply should not in all cases һе by meter instead of by 
- a charge on rateable value. Only a very intensive system 
of inspection and the ‘nfliction of stringent fines will 
bring home to the average householder the importance of 
economy in the use and avoidance of the waste of water, 
anda direct appeal to his pocket, through the medium of 
quarterly bills for the amount supplied would, иг our 
opinion, be far more effective, Тһе conservation of our 
water supplies is of national importance, not only from 
the financial point of view, but by reason of the ifereas- 
ing difficulty of locating potential areas of water eatch- 
ment, For the municipal authorities economy 15 once 
more to be found in closer supervision oí pumping sti- 
tions, filter beds, consumption of coal, lubricants. stores, 
and the attainment of greater efticiency for expenditure 
in working costs. 

Publie parks and pleasure grounds undoubtedly offer 
great opportunities for economy without detriment to the 
publie health. As long as they are maintained as open 
spaces it makes little or no difference, from the sanitary 
point of view, whether they are kept up as trim and well- 
stocked flower-gardens or left in a state of nature. They 
are, indeed, publie luxuries rather than necessities, апа 
might be made profitable as vegetable- rather than flower- 
gardens. — Their grass, instead of being kept as well- 
mown and rolled lawns, may be utilised as havfields and 
pasturage. Their glasshouses may be filled with salads 
rather than exotics. 

The medical officer's department is one in which 
economy by reduction of activity is и War time neither 
practicable nor advisable. War conditions Impose greater 
strain not only on those who are immediately concerned 
in the fighting services or in the home provision of muni- 
tions and necessaries, but on the general population, 
particularly of the poorer classes, whose wages have not 
advanced sufficiently to meet the inevitable rise in the 
cost of food and clothing, and the preventive measures 
of the medical officer and his staff are of more than 
normal importance. 

To sum up—economy in municipal sanitation hes 
rather in the direction of increased efficiency than in 
decreased expenditure, and this economy 18 as well 
capable of development in peace as in war tme. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
We are amongst those who deem {һе proceedings of the 
Trade Union Congress held last week to be a happy augury 
of the attitude of British working men in the future re- 
adjustment of relations between capital and labour after 
the war. It is, we think, perfectly clear that the trade 
unions recognise that there сап Бе no literal return to 
the status quo апе in all details. А revision of our 
national fiscal policy in order to restrict the free importa- 
tion of Germany's dumped goods is seen to be necessary 
n the interests of British labour, and the doctrine of 
buving in the cheapest market is no longer to be accepted 
as зи unquestionable basis of national prosperity. 
Perhaps we might put it otherwise and say that the 
lowest price is not now accepted as inevitably the cheapest 
in the long run. The development of home industries, 
with its consequent extension of employment, 18 seen to be 
oi greater advantage to the worker than the opportunity 
of buying cheap German goods without the money to pay 
for them. We believe we are right in regarding tlie insist- 
ence of the Congress on a restoration of trade union rules 
and customs, with its primary principle of restriction of 
output, as purely a matter of tactics, and that the British 
working man is quite prepared to do more work than he 
used to do if he is assured of a fair share of the profits 
of his labour. But the leaders of the trade unions, quite 
rightly, feel that they must have something to bargain 
with when the future relations of capital and labour 
become the subject of negotiation. They are quite pre- 
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pared, we feel sure, to drop the canon of restricted output 
when employers are ready to change their attitude towards 
labour. | Labour must no longer be regarded as part of 
the raw material of production, but as a partner of capital, 
equally entitled to a fair share of the profits. How the 
effects of this principle are to be worked out in practice 15 
a matter for negotiation and arrangement in each trade 
between the unions and the employers’ associations, but 
the suggestion of Mr. Gosling for a share in the control 
of the workshops obviously does not до far enough. There 
trust be a participation by labour in the management of 
the business. Labour must take a seat on the board and 
an interest in the prosperity of the concern. Only in this 
wav can labour become really the partner of capital and 
obtain its f 
a partner, wê shall hear no more of restricted output 
beyond such limits as аге necessary to the happiness and 
well-being of the workman. Е 
E i 

Standardisation is essential to the economie success 
of machinery, and hence engineering. which is chiefly 
concerned with the application of machinery, favours 
standardisation. But standardisation connotes stagna- 
tion. You cannot serap your standards every week for 
the sake of improvement. When standardisation is pro- 
posed to be extended to buildings. architecture vanishes. 
For architecture aims at the provision in each individual 
building of the fittest form for its purpose and conditions, 
and recognises that scarcely any two buildings have 


exactly the same purpose and conditions. Standardisa- 


tion of buildings is already а” fait accompli." The 
jerrv-builder puts up a hundred houses all alike. А fev 
ot them fit their tenants, 1n the majority the tenant has 
to fit the house. But jerry-building is not architecture. 
Just аз machine-made boots are standardised and some 
few boots fit the feet whilst. the majority of feet en- 
deavour to fu the boots and develop corns and 
bunious, enlarged joints and haminer toes, 0 with the 
standardised houses. Some of the tenants are cramped 


in their life and injured in their health because they have. 


uot enough room. Others have more room than they 
want and endure waste in rent and upkeep—or take а 
lodger. Standardised faetories would be equally unable 
to suit every manufacturer or even every firm in а similar 
class of production. Architecture, that is, the evolution 
of the fittest possible building, 15 essential to the extrac- 
боп of the highest possible profit in any 12 
business, or even, it may be, of any profit at all. Of 
course the architect who designs a factory must under- 
stand the business, but it is part of an arehiteet в traming 
to understand the most useful form of every building he 
designs. 

[t is quite time that the public museums and art 
galleries of London were reopened. The educational loss 
and the business loss through their closure is far more 
than the paltry €50.000 a vear which was said to he the 
saving expected to be effected. If this sum is realised. 
it means the cost of the war for a quarter of an hour, 
and for how long does the Government expect the war 
now to continue, for a quarter of an hour a year to make 
the difference between our outstaying or being outstayed 
by the enemy financially? . 


Llandudno is setting a good example to those locali- 
Council, are slow to move in desired improvements. The 
Llandudno Dnprovement Association last year approach 

the Urban District Council in reference to the opening UP 
of a right of way to the summit of the height known as 
Bryniau Hill, on the south side of the town. and they 
sought the assistance of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society іп the matter. On the advice о! 


visited Tdandudno last year, it was decided to sugges 
to the Council that the Ecclesiastical Commissioner? 
should be asked to grant the right of way desired, either 


in perpetuity or on lease at a nominal rent, the summit 


air share of the profits. When labour Is such, 


ties whose governing authorities, like its Urban District 


Mr. D. W. Chubb, the Secretary of the Society, who 


Сб `= 


` being set apart as an open space for public use. 
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The 


Council acknowledged the letter. but has since let the 
matter drop. A meeting of the Comunittee of the frn- 
provement Association has been held to meet Mr. Chubb 
for the purpose of a further consultation in regard to the 
right of way in question and other similar matters relating 


to Llandudno. 


We are-not sufficiently acquainted with the present 
personnel of Sheffeld's City Council to feel justified in 
agreeing with or differing from a writer in the ‘‘ Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph,’’ who despairs of any considerable im- 
provement in the city without ‘‘a new breed of City 
Fathers," but we are quite in accord with the leader 
writer in our contemporary, who says that '' a city always 
gets precisely the City Council it deserves." Let the 
citizens of Sheffield show that they are in earnest in 
their desire for progress and the improvement of their 
city and the councillors will respond quickly enough—or 


get out. 


The British Association has included the pressing 
topic of afforestation amongst: the subjects of its delibera- 
tions. Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell, who has himself done 
extensive planting in the North of Scotland, read a paper 
on afforestation to the Botanical Section. Sir John is a 
member of a Government Committee that is Inquiring 
into this question. and, though not putting forward the 
figure officially, hinted that our national policy ought to 
aim at a further one and a half million acres being 
planted, this in addition to restoring the existing acres 
of weodland now being rapidly cut down to meet the 
exigencies of the war. Не said that in the past we had 
looked at this question entirely from the standpoint. of 
profit and loss. That was entirely wrong. No other 
country looked at it solely from this point of view. Pro- 
perly tackled, the problem would involve по loss. Affores- 
tation would employ ten men where the same aren of 
grazing would only employ one. Не did not pretend, 
of course, that these islands could be made self-support- 
ing in timber, but he thought we should aim at making 
the Empire self-supporting. If we could have six 
million acres of forest here, it would carry us over a 
period of five vears—during в war or any other crisis. 
It was a mistake to fix a standard of altitude for trees. 
All depended upon locality and hill contour. He knew 
of spruce growmg on Deeside at an altitude of 2.000 
feet! The present Government was showing more 
interest in afforestation than all its predecessors put 
together, and, since there were ordinarily no votes on the 
subject, it behoved all friends of the movement to make 
their voices heard. Professor D. Somerville (Oxford) 
said this was essentially work for the State rather than 
for the individual. In the past everything had been 
left to the individual, and without further encouragement 
he did not think that the woods now being cut down 
would be replanted. Since 1905 our areas of woodland 
had shrunk by 35,000 acres. He suggested that indi- 
vidual effort should now be supported bv loans with 
deferred payment of interest and capital, and that plants 
should be provided free or at a low price. But noamount 
of encouragement wóuld enlarge the existing areas, and 


if the one and а half million extra acres mentioned by 


Sir John were to be planted it would have to be done by 
State action. He should be sorry to see 14 million acres 
regarded as the limit of any State action, for we had 
in this country twenty million acres returned as rough 
heath, 4с. This sort of land raised only 10 Ib. of mutton 
per acre per year, whereas the average production of 


wood was one ton per acre. 


— 


In the “ Liverpool Courier ’’ occurs the following 
item of news: During excavations in demolishing the 
school of the Cathedral Choristers, in Abbey Square, 
Chester, an interesting discovery has been made. Below 
the level of the house the workmen came upon a line of 
corbels, and there have also been found the ancient sand- 
stone walls of a space evidently part of the ancient build- 


ings of the Abbey. There is a semi-circular arch in the 
south wall, a pointed arch (apparently a blocked-up door- 
way) in the east wall, and a small window in the west 
wall. Under the site of the house, which was once the 
residence of the headmaster of the King's School, wag 
found (covered bv an archway of brick) an additional bav 
of the ancient crypt which was evidently the monks’ wine 
cellar—for still to be seen in its cool recesses are the stone 
shelves on which it is supposed were ranged the stores 
of wines which the monks kept for their own use or to 
dispense hospitality to their guests. In the north wall 
of the house, but above the floor level, there have come 
to light from their place of concealment behind a kitchen 
fireplace two ancient arched windows, which are now 
being filled with stones to preserve the line of archways. 
They. will remain exposed to view. 


The scheme propounded in the “ Morning Post '' by 
a correspondent for the erection of cottages to be occu- 
pied by those who, although not totally disabled, are 
prevented from following arduous forms of employment 
as hitherto, has its good points, but with one seriously 
detrimental. The money ought to be found by the State, 
not by private charitable contributions. Those broken 
in the wars have a right to such provision as shall enable 
them to live in comfort, so far as their injuries permit, 
not to such an inadequate pension as requires supplemen- 
tary aid from charity. Another point which the writer 
does not seem to have considered is—what is to become 
of the cottages when the pensioners have passed away? 
Surely they are not to be of such ephemeral construction 
as not to outlive their occupants. 


A practical piece of advice is given in the recent 
‘ Journal of Proceedings '' of the Royal Victorian Insti- 
tute of Architects by the City Electrical Engineer of 
Melbourne. He recommends that when designing or 
altering city premises, architects should always make 
provision of space for the installation of meters, main 
switches, and other apparatus at the point of entry of the 
electric-light service. | Nowadays, in this country, the 
necessity of such provision is sufficiently obvious, and is 
recognised by architects. but even when there is no imme- 
diate intention of installing electricity, it is well to bear 
in mind that such is a future contingency not at all 


remote. 


The importance of esthetics as an element in medical 
treatment is the subject of a short article in the ‘ Build. 
ing Review. U.S.A., with which we are thoroughly in 
accord. There can be little doubt. although the fact is 
too often ignored, that the environment of the patient 
materially affects his recovery, and that beauty in а hos. 
pital is a potent agent in therapeutics. If there is 
healing virtue in sunny climates, in the scent of pine 
woods, in the stimulating sight of lofty mountain peaks, 
the curative effect of such appeals to the senses is surely 
in parallel with the influence of the interior of a hospital 
ward. The Aesculapian temples of healing were shrines 
of beautv, and the modern hospital should be something 
more than a huge shelter provided for the surgeon's, 
doctor's. and nurse's work, an aseptic workshop fur- 
nished with power and machinery, the latest tools, and 
the most perfect equipment and scientific aids to researen 
and clinical efficiency. Indeed, the invalid, whose bodily 
powers and strength are below the normal. has, most 
frequently, á nervous system more keenly sensitive, for 
good or ill. to the phenomena of his environment, and so 


. is more deeply affected by beautiful surroundings or their 


opposite. | 

The Citv Council of Sheffield, in taking objection to 
the application made by the Sheffield United Gas Light 
Company to the Board of Trade ‘‘ for the substitution of 


a prescribed standard of calorific power of gas supplied 
by the company in lieu of the standard of illuminating 


power prescribed by the Sheffield Gas Order, 1910." is 
rightly looking after the interests of its citizens if it be 
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the fact that the supply of a low-grade gas, as proposed, 
would entail a saving to the Gas Company of £30,009 
per annum, and an increase of cost to the consumers of 
£66,000 annually, but as, presumably, the reduction of 
quality in the gas has for its object the increased produc- 
tion of benzol and toluol, national necessities in war time, 


the citizens of Sheffield, who are sharing in the profits 


of munition manufacture to no small degree, should be 
prepared to put up with the inconvenience, and even loss, 
occasioned by the supply of low-grade gas during the 
war. It is not, of course, right that this loss should be 
concurrent with increased profit to the company, but, 


surely, prices could be adjusted to equalise matters in ths 
respect. | 


REMINISCENCES OF BRUGES, JUNE 1914. 
Ix the Rue Cour de бапа, not far from the Quai du 
Miroir, stands one of the two oldest houses in Bruges. 
The upper storeys are made of wood, and project slightly, 
but the ground floor has been restored. А tablet an- 
nounces that it is the “ propriété des Amis de Bruges,’ 


OLD WOODEN HOUSE, BRUGES. 


> 
and it is said to have been built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and to have belonged to Memline. There is no 
evidence of the truth of the latter statement, but it 1s 
undoubtedly very old, as the practice of building wooden 
houses was given up in the fifteenth century, and in the 
sixteenth Acts were passed condemning those that 
remained; only this and one other survived. ` 

The Hótel de Ville was built when Bruges was at the 
height of its prosperity. It was the pride and glory of 
the people, the symbol of civic liberty and self-govern- 
ment, and they lavished upon it everything which could 
increase its beauty. Every available niche was filled 
with a statue, every space decorated with sculpture. 
These have unfortunately perished, but there are still a 
few carvings on the lower stage which are full of interest 
and charm. On one of them a man is seated beside a 
young girl, his arms are round her, but he is turning 
towards a woman shrouded in a cloak, who is on the 
other side of him, and the girl is holding out a plate as if 
she were asking the woman for a flower she has іп ther 


hand. The meaning of this group is hard to guess; рег- 


haps it is an illustration of some forgotten story, but 
етеп as an unsolved riddle it is very attractive. The com- 
position and modelling are good, and the contrast between 


the women very striking. On another a man is ero 
down between two women, whose hands are uj 


to buffet’ him ; his cap is pulled over his face, and he is 
hending his head in an attempt to avoid their blows. 
Perhaps they are playing a. game of forfeits, or possibly 


CARVINGS ON THE HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUGES. 


it is an angry wife belabouring her husband with the help 
of a friend, on the day set apart for the chastisement 
of wicked husbands. The work is quite medieval in feel- 
ing, even if modern in execution, for our ancestors loved 
rough humour of this kind. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CEMETERY BUILDINGS, FOR THE WHITLEY AND 
| ° MONKSEATON U.D.C. 
THESE buildings have been erected at Hartley, Northum- 
berland, for the Whitley and Monkseaton Urban District 
Council by Mr. W. D. Allison, Whitburn, Sunderland, 
and his men from the designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. Edward Cratnev, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., whose 
designs were selected in competition by the assessor, Mr. 
А. W. S. Cross, М.А.. and were illustrated in ‘‘ The 
Architect ” of March 13, 1914. | 
The site on which these buildings have been erected 15 
close to the coast-line and directly exposed to the severe 
north-east gales. The questions of suitable materials and 
character of design were of great importance, and for this 
reason granite was fixed upon for the facing of walls, oak 
and teak for external woodwork, and simplicity of detail 
was the keynote that influenced the design throughout. 
The Whitley and Monkseaton Urban District Council 
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are to be congratulated ongheir sound judgment in erect- 
ing such a well-built group of buildings in view of the 
exposed situation, and Mr. Cratney is also to be congratu- 
lated on the effect he has obtained by his originality of 
thought aud admirable handling of grouping and detail. 

The granite was supplied and worked by Messrs. John 
Fyfe, Ltd., Aberdeen, and laid in cement mortar and 
pointed with Pudlo and cement; lead gutters, rain-water 
heads, and plumbing,. Messrs. Allinson & Sons, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne; lead glazing, casements, bronze grilles, 
and hardware, Messrs. Humphries, Jackson & Ambler, 
Manchester; clock, Messrs. Potts & Sons, Leeds; slates, 
the Tilberthwaite Green Slate Co., Penrith; slating, 
Messrs. 5. Addison & Son, North Shields; painting and 
decorating, Mr. J. Millar, South Shields; oak seats, tree 
tubs, and external doors, Messrs. Robson & Sons, Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; stoves. grates, and gas fittings, 
Messrs. Emley & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; conservatory 
(teak) and heating, &c.. Messrs. W. Richardson & Co., 
Darlington; oak fittings and furniture to office, Messrs. 
J. P. Bertram & Son, Earsdon, near Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
entrance gates and railings, Mr. James Symington, 
Snowdon Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; notice boards and 
carving, Mr. R. Р. Appleby, Prudhoe Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; railings to N.E. corner, Mr. J. P. Finlay, 
Cullercoats. | | 

The chapel contains some interesting plaster-work 
executed by Mr. G. P. Bankhart. 

The quantities were prepared by Messrs. J. P. Allan 
& Partners, N ewcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION.* . | 


(Continued from last week.) 


боси was the level of artistic. attainment in South- 
Western Europe, at a modest estimate some ten thousand 
years earlier than the most ancient monuments of Egypt 
or Chaldea! Мог is this an isolated phenomenon. Опе 
by one, characteristics, both spiritual and material, that 
had been formerly thought to be the special marks of later 
ages of mankind have been shown to go back to that 
earlier World. I myself can never forget the impression 
produced on me as a privileged spectator of a freshly 
ancovered interment in one of the Balzi Rossi Caves— 
an impression subsequently confirmed by other ex- 
periences of similar discoveries. in these caves, which 
together first supplied the concordant testimony of an 
elaborate cult of the dead on the part of Aurignacian Man. 
Tall skeletons of the highly-developed Cro-Magnon type 
lay beside or above their hearths, and protected by great 
stones from roving beasts. Flint. knives and bone javelins 
had been placed within reach of their hands, chaplets and 
necklaces of sea-shells, fish-vertebrae. and studs of 
carved bone had decked their persons. With these had 
been set lumps of iron peroxide, the red'stams of which 


appeared оп skulls and bones, so that they might make a 


fitting show in the Under-world. 


“Colours, too, to paint his body, 
Place -within his hand, 

That he glisten, bright and ruddy, 
In the Spirit-Land ! ”二 


Nor is it only in this cult of the departed that we 
trace the dawn of religious practices in that older World. 
At Cogul we may now survey the-ritnal dance of nine 
skirted women round a male Satyr-like figure of short 
stature, while at Alpera а gowned sister ministrant, holds 
up what has all the appearance of being a small idol. It 
can hardly be doubted that the small female images of 
ivory, steatite, and crystalline tale from *he same 
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* Presidential Address by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Р.5.А., F.R.S., Extraordinary Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology, Oxford; Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 
'&c., at the Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1916, Meeting of the British 
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Aurignacian stratum as that of the Balzi Rossi interments, 
in which great prominence is given to the organs of 
maternity, had some fetichistic intention. So, too, 
many of the figures of animals engraved and painted on 
the inmost vaults of the caves may well have been due, 
as M. Salomon Reinach has suggested, to the magical 
ideas prompted by the desire to obtain a hold on the 
quarries of the chase that supplied the means of live- 
liliood. 

In a similar religious connexion may be taken the 
growth of a whole family of signs, in some cases obviously 
derivatives of fuller pictorial originals, but not infrequently 
simplified to such a. degree that they resemble or actually 
reproduce letters of the alphabet. Often they oceur in 
groups like regular inscriptions, and it is not surprising 
that in some quarters they should have been regarded as 
evidence that the art of writing had already been evolved 
by the men of the Reindeer Age. А symbolic value 
certainly is to be attributed to these signs, and it must. at 
least be admitted that bv the close of the late Quaternary 
Age considerable advance had been made in hieroglyphic 
expressidf. | 

The evidences of more or less continuous civilised 
development. reaching its apogee about the close of the 
Magdalenian Period have been constantly emerging from 
recent discoveries. The recurring “ tectiform ^ sign had 
already clearly pointed to the existence of huts or wig- 
wams; the ''scutiform '' and other types record appli- 
ances vet to be elucidated, and another sign well illustrated 
on а bone pendant from the Cave of St. Marcel has an 
unmistakable resemblance to a sledge.* But Ше most 
astonishing revelation of the cultural level already reached 
by primeval man has been supplied һу the more recently 
discovered rock paintings of Spain. The area of dis- 
covery has now been extended there from the Province 
of. Santander, where Altamira itself is situated, to the 
Valley of the Ebro, the Central Sierras, and to the 
extreme South-Eastern region, including the Provinces 
of Albacete, Murcia, and Almeria, and even to within 
the borders of Granada. 

One after another, features that had been reckoned as 
the exclusive property of Neolithic or later Ages are thus 
seen to have been shared by Paleolithic Man in the final 
stage of his evolution. For the first time, moreover, we 
find the productions of his art rich in human subjects. 
At Cogul the sacral dance is performed by women clad 
from the waist downwards in well-cut gowns, while in a 
rock-shelter of Alpera,t where we meet- with the same 
skirted ladies, their dress is supplemented by flying sashes. 
On the rock painting of the Cueva de la Vieja, near. the 
same place. women are seen with still longer gowns 


‘rising to their bosoms. We are already a long way from 


Eve! 

It is this great Alpera fresco which, among all those 
discovered. has afforded most new elements. Here are 
depicted whole scenes of the chase in which bow-men— 
up to the time of these last discoveries unknown among 
Paleolithic representations—take و‎ leading part, though 
thev had not as vet the use of quivers. Some are dancing 
in the attitude of the Australian Corroborees. Several 
wear plumed headdresses, and the attitudes at times are 
extraordinarily animated, What. is specially remarkable 
is that some of the groups of these Spanish rock paintings | 
show dogs or jackals accompanying the hunters, so that 
the process of domesticating animals had already begun. 
Hafted axes are depicted as well as cunningly-shaped 
throwing-sticks. Tn one case at least we see two opposed 
bands of archers—marking at any rate a stage in social 
development in which organised -warfare was possible— 
the beginnings, it is to be feared, of ** kultur ” as well as 
of culture! 

Nor can there he any question as to the асе of these 
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* This interpretation suggested by me after inspecting the 
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scenes and figures, by themselves so suggestive of a much 
later phase of human history. They ure inseparable from 
other elernents of the same group, the animal and symbolic 
representations of which are shared by the contemporary 
school of rock-painting north of the Pyrenees. Some 
are overlaid by palimpsests, themselves of Paleolithic 
character. Among the animals actually depicted, more- 
over, the elk and bison distinctly belong to the Tate 
Quaternary fauna of both regions. and are unknown 
there to the Neolithic deposits. 

In Из broader aspects this field of human culture, 
to which, on the European side, the name of Reindeer 
Age may still on the whole be applied, is now seen to 
have been very widespread. In Europe itself it per- 
meates n large area—defined by the boundaries of 
glaciation—from Poland, and even a large Russian tract, 
to Bohemia, the upper course of the Danube and of the 


Rhine, to South-Western Britain and South-Eastern 
Spain. Bevond the Mediterranean, moreover, it fits on 


under varving conditions to a parallel form of culture, 
the remains of which are by no means confgaed to the 
Сів-баһаған zone, where incised figures occur of animals 
like the long-horned buffalo (Bubalus antiquus) and 
others long extinct in that region, This Southern 
branch may eventually be found to have a large exten- 
sion. The nearest parallels to the finer class of rock- 
carving as seen in the Dordogne аге, in fact, to be found 
among the more ancient specimens of similar work in 
South Africa, while the rock-paintings of Spain find their 
best analogies among the Bushmen. 

Glancing at this Late Quaternary culture аз a whole. 
in view of the materials supplied on the European side, 
it will not be superfluous for me to call attention to two 
important points which some observers have shown a 
tendency to pass over. | 

Tts successive phases. the Aurignacian, the Solu- 
trean, and the Magdalenian, with its decadent Azilian 
offshoot—the order of which may now be regarded as 
stratigraphically established —represent on the whole a 
continuous story. | 

T will not here discuss the question as to how far 
the disappearance of Neanderthal Man and the close of 
the Moustierian epoch represents а °“ faul " or сар. But 
the view that there was апу real break in the course of 
the cultural history of the Reindeer Age itself does not 
seem to have sufficient warrant. 

Tt is true that new elements came in from more than 
one direction. On the old Aurignacian area, which had 
а trans-Mediterranean extension from Syria to Morocco, 
there intruded on the Eurepean side—apparently from 
the East—the Solutrean type of culture, with its perfected 
flint-working and exquisite laurel-leaf points. Magdalenian 


Man, on the other hand. great as the proficiency that һе” 


attained. in the carving of horn and bone, was much 
hehind in his flint-knapping. That there were disloca- 
tions and temporary set-backs is evident. But оп every 
side we still note transitions and reminiscences. When, 
moreover, we turn to the most striking features of this 
whole cultural phase. the primeval arts of sculpture. 
eugraving, and painting, we see a gradual upgrowth and 
unbroken tradition. From mere outline figures and 
simple two-legged profiles of animals: we are led on 
step by step to the full freedom of the Magdalenian 
artists. From isolated or disconnected subjects we 
watch the advance to large composition, such as the 
hunting scenes on the Spanish rock-paintings. In the 
culminating phase of this art we even find impressionist 
works. А brilliant illustration of such is seen in the 
galloping herds of horses, lightly sketched by the 
engraver on the stone slab from the Chaumont Grotto, 
depicting the leader in each case in front of his troop, 
and its serried line—straight as that of a well-drilled 
hattalion—in perspective rendering. The whole must be 
taken to be a иһ) memory sketch of an exciting 
episode of prairie life. 

The other characteristic feature of the culture of the 
Reindeer Age that seems to deserve special emphasis, 
and is almost the corollary of the foregoing, is that it 


cannot be regarded as the p@perty of a single race. It 
is true that the finely built Cro-Magnon race seems to 
have: predominated, and must be regarded as an element 
of continuity throughout, but the evidence of the co- 
existence of other human types is clear. Of the physical 
charaeteristies of these it is not my province to speak. 
Here it will be sufficient. to point out that their inter- 
ments, as well as them general associations, conclu- 
sively show that they shared, even in its details, the 
cominon culture of the age. followed the same 
fashions, plied the satne arts, and were imbued with the 


"same beliefs аз the Cro-Magnon folk. ' The negroid 


skeletons intercalated in the interesting succession of 
hearths and interments of the Grotte des Enfants at 
Grimaldi had been buried with the same rites, decked 
with the same shel] ornaments, and were supplied with 
the same red colouring matter for use in the Spirit 
World, as we find in the other sepultures of these caves 
belongiug to the Cro-Magnon race. Similar burial rites 
were associated in this country with the ''Red Lady 
of Paviland," the contemporary Aurignacian date of 
which is now well established. А like identity of funeral 
custom recurred again in the sepulture of a man of the 
“Brinn ” race on the Eastern boundary of this field of 
culture. 

Па other words, the conditions prevailing were 
analogous to those of modern Europe. Cultural features 
of the same general character had imposed themselves 
on a heterogeneous population. That there was a con- 
siderable amount of circulation, indeed—if not of primi- 
tive commerce—among the peoples of the Reindeer Age 
is shown by the diffusion. of shell or fossil ornaments 
derived from the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, or from 
inland geological strata. Art itself is less the property 
of one or another race than has sometimes been 
imagined—indeed, if we compare those products of the 
modern carver's art that have most analogy with the horn 
and bone carvings of the Cave Men and rise at times to 
great excellence—as we see them, for instance, in Swit- 
хе ан or Norway—they are often the work of races of 
very different physical types. Тһе negroid contributions, 
at least in the Southern zone of this Late Quaternary 
held, must not be underestimated. The early steatopy- 
gous Imayes—such as some of these of the Balzi Rossi 
caves—muay safely be regarded as due to this ethnic type, 
Which is also pictorially represented іп some of the 
Spanish rock-paintings. : 

The nascent flame of primeval cultare was thus already 
kindled in that Older World, and, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, it was in the South-Western part of our 
Continent, on either side of the Pyrenees, that it shone 
its brightest. After the great strides in human progress 
already made at that remote epoch, it is hard, indeed, to 
understand what it was that still delayed the rise of 
European civilisation in its higher shape. Yet it had to 
wait for its fulfilment through many millennia. Тһе 
gathering shadows thickened and the darkness of a long 
night fell not on that favoured region alone, but through- 
out the wide area where Reindeer Man had ranged. Still 
the question rises—as yet imperfectly answered—were 
there no relay runners to pass on elsewhere the lighted 
torch ? 

Something, indeed, has been recently done towards 
bridging over the *' hiatus ” that formerly separated the 
Neolithic from the Paleolithic Age—the yawning gulf 


between two Worlds of human existence. The Azilian— - 


a later decadent outgrowth of the preceding culture— 
which is now seen partially to fill the lacuna, seems to 
be in some respects an impoverished survival of the 
Aurignacian.* The existence of this phase was first 
established by the long and patient investigations of Piette 
in the stratified deposits of the Cave of Mas d'Azil in the 
Ariége, from which it derives its name, and it has been 
proved by recent discoveries to have had a wide extension. 
IL affords evidence of a milder and moister climate—wéll 
illustrated by the abundance of the little wood snail (helt 


* Breuil, “Congr. Préhist.’’ Geneva, 1912, p. 216. 
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nemoralis) and the increasing tendency of the Reindeer to 


die out in the Southern parts of the area, so that in the 
fabric of the characteristic harpoons deer-horns are used 
as substitutes. Artistic designs now fail us, but the poly- 
chrome technique of the preceding Age still survives in 
certain schematic and geometric figures, and in curious 
coloured signs on pebbles. These last first came to light 
in the Cave of Mas d'Azil, but they have now been found 
tc recur much further afield in a similar association in 
grottoes from the neighbourhood of Basel to that of 
Salamanca. So like letters are some of these signs that 
the lively imagination of Piette saw in them the actual 
characters of a primeval alphabet ! 

The little flakes with a worked edge often known as 
. pygmy flints,"" which were most of them designed for 
insertion into bone or horn harpoons, like some Neolithic 
examples, are very characteristic of this stratum, which is 
widely diffused in France and elsewhere under the mis- 
leading name of ‘‘ Tardenoisian.” At Ofnet, in Bavaria, 
it is associated with a ceremonial skull burial showing the 
coexistence at that spot of brachycephalic апа dolicho- 
cephalic types, both of a new character. In Britain, as 
we know, this Azilian, or a closely allied phase, is trace: 
able as far north as the Oban Caves. 

What, however, is of special interest is the existence 
of a northern parallel to this cultural phase, first ascer- 
tained by the Danish investigator, Dr. Sarauw, in the 
Lake station of Maglemose, near the west coast of 

aland. Here bone harpoons of the Azilian type occur, 
with bone and horn implements showing geometrical and 
rude animal engravings of a character divergent from the 
Magdalenian tradition. The settlement took place when 
what is now the Baltic was still the great ‘‘ Ancylus 
Lake.” and the waters of the North Sea had not yet burst 
into it. It belongs to the period of the Danish pine and 
birch woods, and is shown to be anterior tothe earliest 
shell mounds of the Kitchen-midden People, when the 
pine and the birch had given place to the oak. Similar 
deposits extend to Sweden and N orway, and to the Baltic 
Provinces as far as the Gulf of Finland. The parallel 
relationship of this culture is clear. and its remains are 
often accompanied with the characteristic “ pygmy ” 
flints. Breuil, however,* while admitting the late Palaeo- 
lithic character of this northern branch, would bring it 
into relation with a vast Siberian and Altaic province, 
distinguished by a widespread existence of rock-carvings 
of animals. It is interesting to note that a rock-engrav- 
ing of a reindeer, very well stylised, from the Trondhjem 
Fjord, which has been referred to the Maglemosian phase, 
preserves the simple profile rendering—two legs only 
being visible—of Early Aurignacian tradition. 

16 is worth noting that an art affiliated to that of the 
petroglyphs of the old Altaic region long survived in the 
figures of the Lapp troll-drums, and still occasionally 
lingers, as I have myself had occasion to observe, on the 
reindeer-horn spoons of the Finnish and Russian Lapps, 
whose ethnic relationship, moreover, points east of the 
Ural. The existence of a Late Paleolithic Province on 
the Russian side is in any case now well recognised and 
itself supports the idea of a later shifting north and 
north-east, just as at a former period it had oscillated in 
a South-Western direction. All this must be regarded 
as corroborating the view long ago expressed by Boyd 
Dawkins + that some part of the old Cave race may still 
be represented by the modern Eskimos. Testut’s com- 
Parison of the short-statured Magdalenian skeleton from 
the rock shelter of Chancelade in the Dordogne with 
that of an Eskimo certainly confirms this conclusion. 

On the other hand, the evidence, already referred 
to, of an extension of the Late Paleolithic culture to 
а North African zone, including rock-sculptures depicting 
а series of animals extinct there in the later Age, may 
he taken to favour the idea of a partial continuation on 
تو‎  صببب‎ 009 9 07 
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that side. Some of the early rock-sculptures in the 
south of the continent, such as the figure of a walking 
elephant reproduced by Dr. Peringuey, afford the clearest 
existing parallels to the best Magdalenian examples. 
There is much, indeed, to be said for the view, of which 
Sollas is an exponent, that the Bushmen, who at a 
more recent date entered that region from the North, 
and whose rock-painting attained such a high level of 
naturalist art, may themselves be taken as later repre- 
sentatives of the same tradition. In their human figures 
the resemblances descend even to conventional details, 
such as we meet with at Cogul and Alpera. Once more, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that from the 
Early Aurignacian Period onwards a negroid element in 
the broadest sense of the word shared in this artistic 
culture as seen on both sides of the Pyrenees. | 

At least we now know that Cave Man did not suffer 
any sudden extinction, though on the European side, 
partly, perhaps, owing to the new climatic conditions, 
this culture underwent a marked degeneration. It may 
well be that, as the osteological evidence seems to 
imply, some outgrowth of the old Cro-Magnon tvpe 
actually perpetuated itself in the Dordogne. "We have 
certainly lengthened our knowledge of the Paleolithic. 
But in the present state of the evidence it seems better 
to subscribe to Cartailhac’s view that its junction. with 
the Neolithic has not yet been reached. There does 
not seem to be any real continuity between the culture 
revealed at Maglemose and that of the immediately super- 
posed Early Neolithic stratum of the shell-mounds, 
which, moreover, as has been already said, evidence a 
change both in climatic and geological conditions, imply- 
ing а considerable interval of time. 

It is a commonplace of Archeology that the culture of 


` the Neolithic peoples throughout а large part of Central, 


Northern, and Western Europe—like the newly domesti- 
cated species possessed by them—is Eurasiatic in type. 
So, too, in Southern Greece and the Ægean World we 
meet with a form of Neolithic culture which must be 
essentially regarded ав a prolongation of that of Asia 
Minor. 

It is clear that it is on this Neolithic foundation 
that our later civilisation Immediately stands. But in ° 
the constant chain of actions and reactions by which 
the history of mankind is bound together—short of the 
extinction of all concerned, a hypothesis in this case 
excluded-—it is equally certain that no great human 
achievement is without its continuous effect. The more 
уге" realise the substantial amount of progress of the 
men of the Late Quaternary Age in arts and crafts and . 
ideas, the more difficult it is to avoid the conclusion 
that somewhere ''at the back of behind "—it may be 
by more than one route and on more than one con- 
ünent, in Asia as well as Africa—actual links of con- 
nection may eventually come to light. 

Of the origins of our complex European culture this 
much at least can be confidently stated: the earliest 
extraneous sources on which it drew lay respectively in 
two directions—in the Vallev of the Nile on one side 
and in that of the Euphrates on the other. 

Of the high early culture in the lower Euphrates 
Valley our first real knowledge has been due to the 
excavations of De Sarzec in the Mounds of Tello, the 
ancient Lagash. 16 is now seen that the civilisation that 
we call Babylonian, and which was hitherto known under 
its Semitic guise, was really in its main features an 
inheritance from the earlier Sumerian race—culture in 
this case once more dominating nationality. Even the 
laws which Hammurabi traditionally received from the 
Babylonian Sun God were largely modelled on the 
reforms enacted a thousand years earlier by his ргеде- 
cessor, Urukagina, and ascribed by him to the іперіга- 
tion of the City God of Lagash.* It is hardly necessary 
to insist on the later indebtedness of our civilisation 
to this culture in its Semitised shape, as passed on, 
| 


* See L. W. King, “ History of Sumer and Akkad," р. 184, 
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together with other more purely Semitic elements, to 
the. Mediterranean World through Syria, Canaan, and 
Pheenicia, or by way of Assyria, and by means of the 
creasing hold gained ой the old Hittite region of 
Anatolia. 

Even beyond the ancient Mesopotamian region which 
was the focus of these influences. the researches of De 
Morgan, Gautier, and Lampre, of the French “ Délé- 
gation en Perse," have opened up another independent 
field, revealing a nascent civilisation equally ancient, of 
which. Elam—the later Susiana—was the centre. Sull 
further afield, inoreover—some three hundred miles east 
of the Caspian—the interesting investigations of the 
Pumpelly Expedifion in the mounds of Anau, near 
Ashkabad in Southern Turkestan, have brought to light 
a parallel and related culture. Тһе painted Neolithic 
sherds of Anau, with ther geometrical decoration, similar 
to contemporary ware of Elam, have suggested wide 
comparisons with the painted pottery of somewhat later 
date found in Cappadocia and other parts of Anatolia, 
as well as in the North Syrian regions. It has, more- 
over, been reasonably asked whether another class of 
painted Neolithic fabrics, the traces of which extend 
across the Steppes of Southern Russia, and, by way of 
that ancient zone of migration, to the lower Danube and 
Northern Greece, may not stand in some original rela- 
tion to the same ancient Province. The new discoveries, 
however, in the mounds of Elam and Anau have at most 
a bearing on the primitive phase of culture in parts of 
South-Eastern Europe that preceded the age when metal 
was generally in use. 

Turning to the Nile Valley, we are again confronted 
with an extraordinary revolution in the whole point of 
view affected during recent years. Thanks mainly to the 
methodical researches initiated by Flinders Petrie, we are 
able to look back beyond the Dynasties to the very 
beginnings of Egyptian civilisation. Already by the 
closing phase of the Neolithic and by the days of the first 
incipient use of metals the indigenous population had 
attained an extraordinarily high level. If on the one 
hand it displays Libyan connections, on the other we 
already note the evidences of commercial intercourse with 
‘the Red Sea; and the constant appearance of large row- 
ing vessels in the figured designs shows that the Nile 
itself was extensively used for navigation. Flint-work- 
ing was carried to unrivalled perfection, and special 
artistic refinement was displayed in the manufacture of 
vessels of variegated breccia and other stones. Тһе ante- 
cedent stages of many Egyptian hieroglyphs are already 
traceable, and the cult of Egyptian divinities, like Min, 
was already practised. Whatever ethnic change may 
have marked the establishment of Pharaonic rule, hcre, 
too, the salient features of the old indigenous culture 
were taken over by the new régime. This early Dynastic 
period itself has also received entirely new ilussratior 
from the same researches, and the freshness and force 
of its artistic works in many respects outshine anything 
produced in the later course of Egyptian history. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


“А Guide to Gothic Architecture." By Т. Francis 
Bumpus, author of “Тһе Cathedrals of England,” 
“с. With one hundred and forty-three illustrations. 
(London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 105. 64. net.) 
We can scarcely regard as complete а“ Guide to Gothic 
Architecture ” which only devotes less than a couple 
of pages to what the author admits as ''the full-grown 
‘complete Gothic ’ of the Perpendicular, that style which 
is the outeome of our insularity—the Eneglrsh of the 
English.” and we hope that Mr. Bumpus may realise his 
hope in a future volume to до“ full justice to this latest 
phase of English Gothic architecture.” Ав far as the 
present work extends—that is, through the Anglo-Norman 
and Transitional, the Early English and the Decorated 
styles-—we find a thoroughly admirable guide to an intelli- 


gent understanding of Gothic architecture. Although 
based primayily on the development of Gothic architecture 
in England, and following the traditional recognition of 
phases or periods, the author's explanation of his subject 
embraces comparison with Continental modes and 
adduces a very wide range of examples that proves an 
extensive acquaintance with the ecclésiastical architecture 
of the mainland, more particularly in France and 
Germany. Whilst valuable to the professional student, 
this work by Mr. Bumpus is eminently suited to the needs 
of the amateur of Gothie architecture who desires to 
realise wherein lies the rationale of the effects that he 
admires in Gothic architecture. Especially commendable 
is the chapter containing an historical sketch of the fabric 
of the church and the form thereof. There is little in the 
book with which we are.inclined to disagree, but we must 
join issue with the author's statement in his introductory 
sketch that ‘‘all proportions are naturally of equal 
beauty " as long as they do not suggest weakness and 
frailty in one direction or superabundant strength of con- 
struction in the opposite. The numerous illustrations 
with which the volume is adorned are well chosen and 
excellently produced, though their small scale and photo- 
graphic method are more in accord with the requirements 
of the amateur than of the professional student. 


“ Drawing and Design for Craftsmen.’ By R. S. Bowers. 
With about 770 illustrations by the author and at 
least thirty other artists. (London: Cassell & Co, 
Ltd. 6s. net.) 

Whilst jt may be objected by some that to 
teach drawing through the medium of books only 
is impossible. it must be recognised that the 
attempt has been made by very many authors, 
from John Ruskin downwards, and although it is certain 
that no one can become a draughtsman, still less an 
artist, simply by reading a book, there can be no doubt 
that a great deal of instruction and assistance can be 
afforded to an aspirant by an euthor who is capable. In 
the case of the book before us there is no question of 
the capability of the author, who has produced a volume 
that is infinitely superior to the great majority of those 
intended for the instruction of practical craftsmen. What 
we especially admire is the modernity and artistic 
character of the examples set before the reader as models 
and illustrations. Thus in architectural drawing the 
method of °“ crossed corners ” is adopted ; in perspectives 
the centre of vision 13. as now adopted bv all our best 
draughtsmen in the middle vertical line of the picture 
plane, not opposite the nearest angle as has prev ously been 
usual in books on perspective drawing. The use of m- 
clined vanishing points is also explained, a point too 
often admitted. It is a риу in this connection that the 
author did not find space for a description of the use of 
centroliniads in cases where vanishing points are bevond 
the limits of the drawing board. There is little in the 
range of dmwing for craftsmen, not excluding water- 
colour painting and figure drawing. of which at least the 
primaria are not treated by the author in a way thoroughly 
eficient in setting the craftsman on the right road to 
become a capable draughtsman, and we сап confidently 
recommend the book as invaluable to architectural 
students in particular. | 
' Furniture Making. Designs. Working Drawings. and 

Complete Details of 170 Pieces of Furniture, with 
practical information on their construction. Ру 

В. S. Bowers, John Bovingdon, and other designer- 

craftsmen. With 1,082 illustrations. (London: 

Cassell & Co., Ltd. 5s. net.) 

Inasmuch as the ‘‘ Designs '' are a prominent feature 
in the scheme of this hook, it is satisfactory to find that 
the designs supplied are, when illustrative of old pde 
wisely chosen, and, when modern, refined, sensible, дп 
in good taste, so that there is no fear that the amateur 
or professional maker of furniture will, by adopting the 
examples here given, be led into the perpetration € 
atrocities. The working and detail drawings are clear 2? 
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explicit, so that anyone with a know ledge of the изе of 
wood-working tools can produce the 170 pieces of furni- 
ture delineated. There is an absence of highly involved 
and intricate specimens which would be bevond the 
powers of any but the most expert workman. The 
amateur even may venture to attempt. with a fair prospect 
of success, veneered work and inlay with the instructions 


furnished. й 
“ The Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book."’ A hand- 


book for architects, stractural engineers, builders. 
and draughtsmen. By the late Frank Е. Kidder, 
C.E., Ph.D.. author of “ Building Construction and 
Superintendence. ”’ Compiled bv а staff of 
specialists. Thomas Nolan, editor-in-chief, Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, Professor of 
Architectural Construction, University of Pennsyl- 
vanta. Sixteenth edition, rewritten. Total issue, 
fifty-seven thousand. (New York: John Wilev 4 
Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 21s. 
net.) | | 
А standard book of reference which has been so well 
received as to have reached its sixteenth edition carries 
on the face its own certificate of usefulness aud reliability. 
No longer suitable to any ordinary pocket. this work now 
is sufficiently bulky for a handbook, but to comprise 
the necessary instruction in construction required. by 
modern architects and builders such bulkiness ік inevit- 
able. The re-writing has enabled the staff of specialists 
to bring up to date the information included on modern 
steelwork and reinforced concrete, as well as the many 
other structural devices used in modern building. 
Although the methods and materials on which the volume 
is based are chiefly those of American practice, its use- 
fulness on this side of the Atlantic is of a very high order, 
and there is searcely any problem in construction which 
the architect and builder. whether young or old, will not 
find elucidated, 


— 


"The Practical Electrician's. Pockei-book for ۰ 
Edited by H. T. Crewe, M.1.Mech.E.. with the 
assistance of many kindly contributors. (London: 
5. Rentall & Co.. Ltd. 1s. net.) 


Electricity is one of those many new scientific depart- 


, ments of knowledge of which some acquaintance is abso- 


lutely necessary to the modern architect, and in this little 
pocket-book will be found a mine of information that will 
enable him to meet on satisfactory terms with those 
specialists whose services are to he utilised in his build- 
ings. Starting from boilers and other primary generators, 
we are led through the various applications of electricity 
which play so large a part in our present-day life, so that 
both the practical operative in electric engineering and 
the architect who has to arrange and supervise his opera- 
tions obtain in this most useful handbook the information 
most necessary to their particular requirements. 


THE CORRECTION OF ECHOES AND REVER- 
BERATION IN THE AUDITORIUM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS.* 


I. PRELIMINARY. 


Тик interior of the Auditorium under investigation 
approximates a sphere cut off qn the lower surface by 
the sloping floor of the room. There is a balcony, 
but no gallery. The balcony projects 12 feet over the 
main floor at the sides and 34 feet in the rear. The 
stage is built out into the room instead of being set 
back behind a proscenium arch as originally designed, 
the stage house having been omitted to reduce the cost 
of the building. 

The domed ceiling is supported on four equal arches, 
and the side walls above the gallery are double curved 
surfaces. The limited appropriation for the building 
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ы Abstract from Bulletin No. 87 of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Staticn, University of Illinois, U.S.A. (obtainable from 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London). 
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made it impossible to embellish the surfaces of the walls 
and ceiling, and therefore they were left practically 
plain, which increased their power to reflect sound and 
cause echoes. There are no windowsin the rocin, the 
daylight lighting being exclusively through a ceiling light 
30 feet in diameter in the centre of the dome. 

Au experimental diagnosis of the acoustical pro- 
perties of the Auditorium was made. This was done Бу 
tracing the path pursued bv a small bundle of sound 
whan it was sent in a definite direction and noting what 
became of it after reflection. Several methods of 
tracing sound were tried before a suitable one was found. 
A ticking watch backed by a reflector, or a metronome 
enclosed in a box having a directed horn gave definite 
data. However, а hissing are light with a parabolic 
reflector was much more satisfactory and gave conclu- 


sive results. Enough data were secured in this way to 


show the general behaviour of the sound ірі the room 
sud also to indicate how the chief echoes were set up. 


“Attempts were then made to secure satisfactory acoustics 


Бу hanging си Чако and draperies at critical points 
suggested by the diagnosis. This result was finally 
secured by suspending four large pieces of canvas p 
the dome. 

From the acoustical standpoint the Auditorium was 
then in a much improved. condition. The canvas, how- 
ever, was very unsightly and did not accord with the 
architectural features of the room. It was therefore 
proposed that the materials used to correct the acoustics 
be installed in such manner to remedy this fault. Tí 
Was also proposed at this time to install a pipe organ, 
to decorate the interior of the room, and to change the 
lightmg svstem. | 


ll. PRELIMINARY Асосзттелт, INVESTIGATION, 

Tt was desired that the materials used to correct 
the acoustics be installed in such manner as to conform 
with the architectural features of the Auditorium. This 
introduced а new problem since in the provisional cure 
the canvas sheets in the dome hung with verv little 
conformity to the curvature of the walls. A further 
complication appeared whan it was found hy calculation 
that the amount of material necessary to correct. the 
reverberation Was insufficient fo pad all the walls that 
produced echoes. It was desirable to eliminate the 
echoes, but it was regarded as risky to instal too much 
sound-absorbing material, owing to the danger of making 
the Auditorium too dead for sound, ` 

Because of these difficulties it was decided to carry 
on further experimants and to secure more data before 
deciding on the final cure. — Accordingly, one large 
curved wall was covered with strips of one-inch hair 
feft, 30 inches wide, placed vertically and 30 inches 
apart so as to leave bare spaces between them, This 
arrangement was satisfactory for many reasons: it did 
not change the curvature of the wall: it used onlv half 
the amount cf material necessarv to cover the entire 
wall; and because of diffraction and interference effects. 
it was theoretically more efficent in breaking up the 
reflected sound than if the same material were spread 
continuously over the whole surface. Although 
encouraging, the results were not so marked as expected 
in diminishing the echoes, 

On the basis of this experiment. plans were made 
for covering other walls in а similar wav, except that 
the hair felt was to be mounted on wooden ribs built 
out from the wall surface. Such an installation seemed 
more likely to break un the incident sound than the 
first plan of mounting the hair felt snugly against the 
wall. The sound wave on striking these outer strips 
would suffer partial reflection and change of phase, 
while the remaining portion of the sound would pass 
through the open spaces and be spread out bv diffraction 
and reflection from the walls. "The hair felt strips would 
oppose the incidant and reflected waves, thus breaking 
up the original sound and diminishing its intemsity and 


possibility of producing echoes. 
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Because the scaffolding erected for the use of the 
workmen interfered with the passage of sound waves, 
the efficiency of this method of placing the felt could 
not be tested step by step as the material was mounted. 
The test was deferred, therefore, until the installation 
was completed. In the meantime the pipe organ was 
installed, the interior was redecorated, and the lighting 
system changed, so that only the combined effect of all 
these factors on the acoustics could be investigated. 


ПІ. 


The organ was mounted іп a unique way by dividing 
it into two parts and placing them in lofts 24 feet above 
the ends of the stage with a distance of 75 feet between 
centres. This arrangement placed the organ at а соп- 
siderable distance above the audience. The absence of any 
vertical surface between the lofts and the audience room 
prevented any visible arrangement of the organ pipes, 
but the necessary free exit of the sound was provided for 
by the construction of ornamental plaster grills covering 
the pendentives on either side of the stage. 


IV. FINAL ACOUSTICAL INVESTIGATION. 

The remodelled Auditorium has been tested under 
varied conditions for music and speaking, and popular 
opinion has pronounced the acoustics satisfactory. A 
speaker with a moderate voice can be heard distinetly 
Бу auditors in the most distant seats. The music of 
the new pipe organ, according to experts, is satisfac- 
torily rendered. The room js also suited. for orchestra 
music, though for this case it has been found advan- 
tageous to follow the usual custom of leaving the 
wooden floor of the stage bare of carpet so as to rein- 
force the sound from the instruments. 

While.the Auditorium has proved to be generally 
satisfactory, a detailed investigation of the acoustical 
effects secured by the modification of the room was 
thought desirable. А request was made, accordingly, 
that auditors report anv echoes or acoustical disturb- 
ances however slight they might be. 
replies were received, and on the basis of these and 
other considerations, a systematic investigation was 
undertaken. 

The acoustical results, beneficial and otherwise, may 
be anticipated by considering the changes made. 
According to Sabine. the hair felt installed would reduce 
the reverberation. This would also eliminate echoes if 
installed on certain surfaces in accordance with the 
analysis; but, since the amount of material used to 
correct the reverberation was insufficient to cover ай 
the walls, acoustical defects might still be set up by the 
unpadded surfaces, especially by the pendentives. The 
pipe organ, by generating musical sounds that emerged 
through the pendentives in the dome, might introduce 
чем acoustical disturbances. The openings made in the 
surfaces of two of the pendentives for the passage of 
the organ music would reduce the genera] reverberation 
and would also diminish the echces. The changes т 
the decoration and in the lighting system would produce 
little effect. 

V. INVESTIGATION oF ECHOES. . 


INSTALLATION OF THE PIPE ORGAN. 


Tests were made in several ways to determine the pre- 
sence of echoes. The opinion offered by auditors that the 
echoes had generally disappeared was, of course, the most 
satisfactory evidence. One test was made by talking 
through a megaphone toward different walls. The sound 
was generated inside a small house and its direction of 
propagation controlled by two megaphones, one being 
pointed toward an observer and the other toward a wall 
which previously gave echoes. No distinct. echo could be 
obtained by speaking simultaneously into the two mega- 
phones. The ticks of a metronome produced very little 
additional effect, but when а sharn intense metallic 
sound was tried, echoes were obtained from the unpadded 
walls but only faint responses from the padded walls. 
The intense hissing sound of an arc light backed Бу a 
parabolic reflector gave more pronounced results. Tt 


About a dozen. 


showed that the padded walls produced a marked effect 
in reducing the intensity of the sound. 

The effect of the unpadded pendentives in the rear 
dome surface is that the echoes reported by auditors, 
so far as could be ascertained, came from these two 
walls. An echo was perceptible when the speaker faced 
directly toward one of these pendentives so that the 
profile of his face was seen by an auditor seated at one 
side of the auditorium. The direct sound coming to the 
auditor was then diminished while the reflected sound 
was augmented, thus producing an echo. Other 
unpadded walls, notably the side walls under the balcony, 
still set up concentrations of sound. | 


V]. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The Auditorium fulfilled the theory held many vears 
ago by Lord Rayleigh that a large room with hard, non- 
porous walls and with few windows has а prolonged 
resonance, and that the best chance of improvement. 
lies in padding the walls and ceiling with sound-absorb- 
ing materials, Thus, the installation of hair felt in the 
Auditorium reduced the reverberation; the amount of 
reduction being calculated іп advance by Sabine's 
formula and constants of absorption. 

The amount of hair felt necessary to correct the 
reverberation was insufficient to cover all the walls. and 
it was found that some of these unpadded surfaces still 
produced echoes. This action was anticipated in part 
from the general considerations discussed by Rayleigh, 
in which the possibility of reflection of sound was shown 
to depend on the positions of the source and receiver of 
sound, and also upon the size and form of the wall 
compared with the wave length of the incident sound. 

The installation in an auditorium of considerable 
sound absorbing material eliminates the objectional con- 
dition of satisfactory reverberation being wholly 
dependent on the sound-absorbing power furnished by ап 
audience, This means that rehearsals) without an 
audience can be conducted satisfactorily, and. that a 
speaker addressing a small audience is not obliged to 
contend with a distressing reverberation. 

The theoretical advantages in absorbing and breaking 
up sound waves when hair felt is mounted out from a 
wall instead of placed snugly against the surface do 
not appear to he so great as expected. Observers 
listened to sounds reflected from both types of surface. 
and concluded that a surface having hair felt mounted 
out from the wall was more efficient. The conclusions. 
however, should be checked by quantitative, instrumental 
measurements since the ear is inaccurate in its estima- 
tion of the comparative intensities of different sounds. 
Tt appears that the felt is more effective when mounted 
out from the wall, but there is some question whether 
or not the advantages secured justify the additional 
expense of installation and the greater risk of fire. 

The music of the pipe organ emerging in large 
volume from the pendentives in the dome introduced 
concentrations of sound different from those set up when 
the source of sound was on the stage. This made it 
desirable to pad other walls in addition to those requiring 
padding for the single source of sound. | 

The effect. of the organ music confirmed one conclu- 
sion set forth by Jager; namely, that the strength of 
the source of sound for good acoustics should be т 
correct proportion to the volume of the room. Tt appears 
that the Auditorium is too small for loud organ music 
since the sound in this case becomes unpleasantly intense. 
On tlie other hand, it appears that the volume is fairly 
well suited for softer organ music and for a weak source 
of sound, such ag a speaker with a moderate voice. In 
this connection Jager contends that an auditorium 18 
limited to its acoustical possibilities; that if a room 15 
too large. it is impossible to make it satisfactory for 
weak sources of sound. He points out also that the 
problem of correcting faulty acoustics must include a 
consideration of intensity of sound as well as of rever- 
beration; that is. the variable factors at command, the 
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volume and absorbing power of the room and the source 
of sound, must Бе. so proportioned as to give not only 
a suitable reverberation but also an acceptable intensity 
of sound. Не discusses the limitations in obtaining this 
desired result. ен I 

Another deduction made by Jager which applies 
rather directly to the Auditorium is that the ratio 5 jW 
should be large for good acoustics，in which S is the 
total surface of walls, furniture, and fixtures struck by 
the sound and W is the volume of the interior. Theoret;- 
cally, this ratio is smallest for а sphere, and, since the 
Auditorium approximates a hemisphere, the excessive 
reverberation might have been predicted. 

Reverberations and echoes were corrected simultan- 
eously by installing a suitable amount of hair felt on 
the walls which produced echoes. To locate these walls, 
a new method was developed in which the source of 
sound was an arc light as explained earlier їп this 
bulletin. | 3 | 

The investigation showed that curved walls are worse 
acoustically than plane walls since thev produce 
undesirable concentrations of sound and echoes. It also 
appears that the openings in the pendentives for the 
organ music and the ventilation openings act similarly 
to open windows, and thus reduce reverherations and 
diminish echoes. 

One acoustical disturbance which Was not corrected 
was that due to talking and walking in the foyer and on 
the stairs immediately outside the Auditorium. Тһе 
sounds of footsteps and the reverberation caused bv loud 
talking and the accidental noises in the fover could Бе 
reduced by covering the stairs and fover with a vielding 
material, such as cork, and by padding some of the 
walls. i | 

It is apparent from this discussion that the means 
employed to correct the acoustics, as exemplified by this 
complex problem, were based upon established scientific 
principles, and this investigation and others of like 
nature have served, to a large extent, to dispel the 
mystery surrounding the action of sound In auditoriums, 
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ТНЕ ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON HIGHWAYS. 
, By Viator. | 


CHARING CROSS TO VICTORIA. 


THERE are two main routes by which this journey can be 
compassed; either by way of the Admiralty Arch, the 
Mall and Buckingham Palace Road, or (alternatively) by 
way of Whitehall and Victoria Street. There is, in fact, 
another alternative route which would be more architec- 
turally interesting than proceeding vid the Mall, and 
that would be by way of the Arch, St. James’s Park 
{taking the Government Offices and Horse Guards 

arade in the rear) and Birdcage Walk to Buckingham 
Palace Road. 

The Admiralty Arch forms the eastern approach to the 
Memorial to our great Queen, Victoria the Good, whose 
memory will be green аз long as our Empire shall hold 
Sway. Sir Aston Webb and Sir Thomas Brock were col- 
laborators in the scheme, which has been brought to 
such a successful issue. There are those who regret. the 
transformation of the Mall itself; but it is inconceivable 
that. any regret ean be experienced at. the erection of the 
Arch and the memorial groups and the re-vestiture of the 
"Place. For the wate piers to the encircling roadwavs 
Sir Aston Webb is said to have borrowed ideas from a 
scheme of Sir John Soane's, when there was a suggestion 
to build Buckingham Palace at the commencement of the 
rineteenth century. — But however this may he, the archi- 
tect and the sculptor have certainly laid their own imprint 
upon their respective work: a more impressive, a nobler 
statue of our lamented Queen cannot be imagined, and 
the whole of this central pile is in every respect well 
proportioned, well designed, and well executed. The 
Palace as re-fronted is a vast improvement on the pre- 
vious poverty-stricken facade, but it is, at the best. a 
makeshift. The Arch is again finely conceived and 


executed, and only awaits full justice being accorded 
when the approach from Charing Cross shall be worthily 
accomplished. Sir Aston Webb’s personality is pecu- 
larly noticeable in this structure; the one improvement 
would have been by coupling the columns between the 
arches, the present arrangement looking weak. 

Sir John Soane, Sir Digby Wyatt, Sir Charles Barry, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, J. M. Brydon, William Young, Clyde 
Young, and Sir Henry Tanner—al] these are responsible 
for one portion or another, one block or another of the 
more modern-looking blocks of Government offices. 
Messrs. Brydon and William Young died before the work 
which they had won in competition could be well set in 
hand; but whilst, Mr. Clyde Young has made a most suc- 
cessful block for the War Office, the Office of Works 
under the guidance of Sir Henry Tanner cannot be 
equally commended for the Local Government Board 
block which Mr. Brydon did not live to carry out. That 
portion of the block which faces the Park and which 
ıs allocated to the Office of Works has a happy feature in 
the north and south quadrant-treated angles, But 
generallv, though the buildings mass well, the propor- 
tions are unsatisfactory, and this is particularly notice- 
able in the columns. Опе estimable feature about all 
these blocks is the homogeneity of architectural style ; not 
to a slavish degree at all, for it is distinctly a case of unity 
with variety : it is not without interest to draw attention 
to the fact that the essentially Gothic architect, Scott, 
should have been compelled to produce a Renaissance 
Foreign Office, while the esseutially Renaissance archi- 
tect, Barry, should haye been compelled to produce a 
Gothic Palace of Westminster in the Houses of Parlia- 
тепе, 

Other architects responsible for work on Government 
blocks were William Kent and the Earl of Burlington, 
who collaborated in the Horse Guards.and the Treasury 
buildings on Horse Guards Parade; the Brothers Adam, 
whose well-known design for the Admiralty Screen may 
be admired by all passers-bv; Henry Holland in the ves- 
tibule to Dover House; and Messrs. Leaming & Leam- 
ing, who may not be congratulated for the Admiralty 
Offices. But still, if here and there a feeling of dis- 
Satisfaction is engendered. it may be freely confessed that 
the result in the aggregate is one which is creditable to 
the various Governments responsible for these build- 
ings. Attention should be directed to the screen con- 
necting the Local Government Board and adjacent blocks, 
a worthy companion to Adam's screen further north. ` 

At the time when the War Office was designed I 
approved the judgment shown by Mr. Young in co. 
ordinating his block with the adjacent Banqueting House, 
that magnificent fragment of Inigo Jones's scheme for 
a Royal Palace. Asa rule architects are selfish and think 
merely of the building in embryo, unmindful of What is 
already in existence. It IS Impossible to Over-praise the 
Banqueting House (now the United Service Institution), 
and one's sole regret is that the whole Palace, of which 
the part carried out was but an infinitesimal portion, was 
not realised, so as to form one of the lasting glories of 
London. ии 
. There is no need to repeat here the animadversions 
offered iu regard to the Houses of . Parliament in an 
earlier article of this series.* Though not at all bigoted, 
and though quite prepared to alter my opinions, if осса- 
sion demands, yet in the present instance I fee] just as 
strongly now as five years ago. This I may, however, 
add. that from such a standpoint as the centre of Lam- 
beth Bridge the Clock Tower is not too obtrusive, and 
the mass of the Victoria Tower is Impressive; also, a 
good deal of frippery detail is lost ; the further north one 
proceeds over the bridge the more this view degenerates. 

Westminster Abbey is so well known as to obviate 
the necessity of description; it is an object of pilgrimage 
to all civilised peoples. The remarks to be made here 
are but few: it is only right to record a deht of gratitude 
to Sur Gilbert Scott for his masterly and sympathetic 


* “ The Architect,” September 22, 1911. 
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restoration of Solomon’s Porch (the north transept 
facade); at the same time, regret may be expressed that 
Sir Christopher Wren, in restoring the western towers, 
should have seen fit to incorporate Renaissance details 
in this eminently Gothic building; the same sentimental 
dislike assails one within in encountering the many 
Renaissance memorials to the illustrious dead. ‘The only 
' other regret опе experiences is that the Abbey was never 
provided with central tower and with spires. 

А few words must be said about St. Margaret's 
Church, adjacent to the Abbey, erected in the Perpen- 
dicular Period of Gothic art; and perhaps these words 
may be best introduced as an extract from some editorial 
remarks concerning the Abbey and the Church appear- 
ing in “Тһе Architect ”of December 26, 1902: ““ Very 
few people who see Westininster Abbey realise till they 
get inside that 16 is Ше loftiest church in England. ... 
Even if it had towers in proportion to its size, St. Peter 
of Westminster could never soar over Westminster in the 
way that St. Peter of York soars over York. At York 
it is not merely the towers; it is the bulk of the minster 
itself which rises above the city. . . . We are recalled 
to its positive size when we see that a parish church of 
the larger sort °’ (r.e., St. Margaret's), “ with a tower 
which would alone be a prominent object in most towns, 
seems small by the side of it. Our ancient minsters 
were none of them built to stand alone. . . . always 
had other buildings adjoining or standing near, 
grouping with and thereby increasing the effect. . . . 
Among these subordinate buildings a subordinate church 
is often found, and it alwavs helps to set off its mightier 
neighbour to greater advantage. St. Maryaret’s is more 
important and needful for this purpose than the sub- 
ordinate church anywhere else. It is an essential part 
of the group. which it would be a ruin of the whole 
effect of the Abbey to take away.” 

Words of commendation are due to the memorial to 
the gentlemen who were instrumental in bringing about 
the manumission of the slaves in English Colonies. 
Buxton, Zachary Macaulay, Clarkson, these aud other 
names are worthy of all honour, and the Gothic, drink- 
ing-fountain erected in Parliament Square as a memorial 
is distinctly architectural and entirely praiseworthy. As 
a piece of natural colour decoration in combination with 
the features of design it is a model worthy of study. 
That the materials have so poorly resisted the action of 
the atmosphere is a matter of regret. 

Broad Sanctuary has a collection of buildings-of vary- 
ing interest. The Middlesex Guildhall is a piece of work 
which grows upon me; my sympathies may be naturally 
inclined towards Gothic art and may vet feel opposed to 
many of its manifestations, and such was the first sensa- 
tion in regard to the Guildhall. But by degrees I am ex- 
` periencing a revulsion of feeling in its favour; its lack 
of conventionality 1s so pronounced that it has taken 
some time to overcome my instinctive objection to it; 
one merit which the building possesses is that age will 
mellow it to its advantage. Westminster Hospital need 
not be dwelt upon ; there are many worse and many better 
works. | 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickard’s imposing block, the 
Wesleyan Central Hall, 15, irrespective of its own 
merits, a great improvement upon the Westminster 
Aquarium which stood formerly upon the site. И is of a 
very free Renaissance design, such as these architects 
favour, and whilst its merits are obvious, it suffers from 
a sense of megalomania, which is somewhat distressing. 
Тһе focalitv of the design is distinctly pleasing, and the 
pavilion dome is noteworthy ; there is about the whole 
building a sensation as of some giant force breaking 
forth uncontrolled—not a Frankenstein, not a Jekyll- 
Hyde, but rather something elemental and almost 
primeval, | : 

After this, the appearance of Victoria Street 1s very 
tame, whether regard be paid to Messrs. Mosely ’s design 
for the Westminster Palace Hotel on the northern side. 
or to Mr. E. M. Barry’s terrace blocks on the southern 
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side of the thoroughfare. As progress is made west- 
wards, there is to be seen à somewhat anemic terra- 
cotta bank designed by Colonel Edis on the one side, 
end on the other is the block occupied by the Army and 
Navy Stores, equally апешк. Christ Church on the 
northern side, in the Early English style, and so well 
set back, is an effective block, and is the best feature 
throughout the whole thoroughfare; but the effectiveness 
is due more to the sudden break in frontage-line and to 
the interposition of a green space than to any distinct 
merits in the building itself, which is indeed stiff. 

But, even so, what a contrast to the adjoming Hotel 
Windsor in its over-free Renaissance—a monstrosity 
revealed. 

Before going further, consideration might be accorded 
in fewest words to the buildings along Birdcage Walk 
in St. James’s Park. The block of the Engineers’ Insti- 
tute and the Office of Works on the south side of Charles 
Street and at the eastern end of the Walk is not one that 
merits prolonged inspection in its somewhat feeble 
Renaissance garb. Much more interest attaches to the 
series of back-fronts of the Queen Anne's Gate houses, 
whose bowed façades cannot fail to prove attractive to 
the public gaze. This is a slice of Queen Anne archi- 
tecture, which is so delightful in its unpretentious 
effectiveness. The recently-erected offices for the Anglo- 
American Oil Co. contrast to their own disfavour with the 
earlier work, being undistinguished on all three of the 
stone facades which are presented to view. 

Wellington Barracks make an interesting group, and 
even if not extraordinarily architectural (as this word is 
generally understood), are certainly effective, and Ше 
Guards’ Chapel near the north-east angle of the parade 
ground is a good piece of Doric columniation in the 
portico; the barracks were erected іп 1834. 

In the Mall, Carlton House Terrace recalls some of 
the activities of Sir James Pennethorne, who did so much 
in the adornment of London; the terrace is itself dis- 
tinctly good from an architectural standpoint, and it 
replaces Carlton House (the former palatial residence of 
the Prince Regent), designed by Henry Holland. Of the 
Duke of York's column there is no need to say much; it 
is a type of memorial by no means admirable. Marl- 
borough House, the work of Sir Christopher Wren, forms 
an interesting pile. and is one of his quiet pieces of 
domestic work, which he knew so well how to produce. 
St. James's Palace forms a quaint pile, and lends pic- 
turesqueness to the north side of the Mall; these varied 
architectural stvles, fronting on one side of this thorough- 
fare and contrasting with the green of St. James's Park 
opposite, are not perhaps the most homogeneous setting 
for the vista of the Victoria Memorial group or of Buck- 
ingham Palace, Lut London is made up of contrarieties 
and does not lose in interest thereby. 

And now, leaving Mall and Walk and returning to 
Victoria Street, I do so onlv to refer to Victoria Station. 
the terminus of to-day`s route, with an entire lack of 
appreciation of the station buildings, which, so far as 
the S. E. and C.R. is concerned, show a florid group of 
Renaissance design ; and as regards the L.B. and S.C.R. 
is concerned, show an anemic frontage equally .dis- 
pleasing. The architectural feature that delights one !$ 
to be seen in the long flank wall of the station buildings. 
and that is certainly worthy a visit of inspection. 

And here I must conclude and leave for a future 
occasion any further consideration of London archi- 
tecture. 


Mr. J. Simons, architect and surveyor, Doncaster, has 
received official news that his third son, Private Charles 
Percival Simmons, previously reported missing, 18 now 
believed to be killed. 

Mr. THEODORE KNOLLES Green, A.R.I.B.A., of 70 Fins 
bury Pavement, E.C., and Hampstead, who died оп June 2$ 
at the age of eighty-four, left estate valued at £19,140 gross. 
Mr. Green was at the time of his death one of the oldest 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, having 
been an Associate for fifty-five years. Bequests are left to 
emplovees. 
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HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN.* 


By the Rev. С. HERBERT West, D.D., A.R.I.B.A,, 
Author of ‘‘ Gothic Architecture in England and France.’ 


BELGIUM. 


WorpswortH forgot the Netherlands when he wrote 一 


Two voices are there, one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice. 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music—Liberty. 


There is a third voice; for as these low-lying plains, out- 
cast of earth and ocean, are the result of stubborn con- 
flict with the angry sea, so the genius of liberty has always 
inspired their inhabitants with as noble a spirit of resist- 
ance to oppression.as ever it did the English or the Swiss. 
The words inscribed on the group of the Nervii at Antwerp 
in memory of their resistance to Cesar. “ Courage and 
Patriotism," have been the motto by birthright of the 
Flemish race all through their chequered history. 

But the whole tribe of the Nervii was destroyed by 
Cesar, and the modern Belgians are a mixed race, chiefly 
of two stocks—Teutonic Flemings in the north, Celto- 
Latin Walloons round Liége and in the Valley of the 
Meuse. Three famous figures in the first Crusade, which 
was largely a Belgian enterprise, may represent for us 
the three chief qualities of à rather complex national 
character—intense religious devotion, courageous noble- 
hearted chivalry, too great a love for the material delights 
of life. 

We see the first ina Walloon monk, Peter the Hermit, 
who fof two years wandered over Europe mounted on а 
mule, carrying a crucifix and preaching the First Crusade ; 
the second in Godfrey de Bouillon, so called from his 
brave defence of his mother’s castle of Bouillon when he 
‘was only seventeen, one of the most courageous, noble, 
and devout men that ever lived. Robert II., Count of 
Flanders, represents the third type. Не would have been 
made King of Jerusalem before Godfrey, but refused to 
stand,.saying, ‘‘ I promised the Countess my wife to 
return to her on fulfilling my vow. It is a very long time 
since I had either а hot or a cold Бай, or slept between 
white sheets, and it is well known how accustomed the 
Flemings are to good living, comfortable beds and warm 
houses. ”’ ٠ 

But why in this flat, featureless land did cities arise. 
and where shall we look for them? In Roman times 
Flanders was a forest-clad, almost unknown corner of the 
_world; but with Charles the Great it became the great 
trade-centre of his empire, and towns sprang up at the 
head of gulfs, like Bruges; on an estuary, like Antwerp; 
Where a great road crosses a river, Maestricht, Valen- 
ciennes ; where two rivers meet, Liége, Malines. Ghent; 
where a river ceases to be navigable and boats must there- 
fore be unloaded,- Ypres, Brussels, Louvain, Douai; and 
these will all be trading cities whose members will form 
guilds or trades unions for the protection of their own 
Special industry. 

Now what may we expect to be the chief buildings of 
a city? The account in the Book of Genesis of the build- 
ing of the first city will tell us. The builders of Babel 
said: “ Goto, let us build us a city and a tower.” There 
you have the history of the beginning of all municipal art 
with a tower as the first building in a city. It із the first 
mark of the independence of a community, whether on 
the banks of the Euphrates, the Po, or the Scheldt. A 
watch tower, a place of refuge, whence the people might 
be called together to defend themselves, was the most 
valued possession granted in early charters to a city. 
Whether in Italy or Flanders, the belfry tower was the 
sign of the freedom and power of the community, and 
its height was in proportion to their greatness. Then 
came the church, and lastly the town hall, the meeting- 
place of the town council. But in Flanders, where the 


* The first of th 
Society of Arta. ree lectures delivered before the Royal 


cities began as associations of traders, the market house, 
or meeting-place of the merchant guilds, or of the chief of 
them, that of the cloth weavers, comes earlier, and is 
more important than the town hall, attaches itself to the 
belfry, and even puts itself in front of and hides the 
church as it did at Ypres, which both in its buildings and 
its history was the earliest and remained the most typical 
of Flemish towns.. 

Note the position of the three buildings at Ypres. The 
centre of the Cloth Hall is the ancient belfry tower, which 
dated from 1201 and replaced a much older wooden one. 
The wings, east and west, forming a front 437 ft. long, 
were built on at different times as trade increased. The 
whole was completed by 1304, but always on the original 
design. The town hall, or Nieu Werke, was not built 
till 1620, but the old plans made in 1575 were those 
followed. This adhering to the original design, century 
after century, is one great characteristic of Belgian art. 
Consequently the latest buildings often appear to be far 
older than they really are. 

The River Yperlee ran at first uncovered in front of 
the Cloth Hall and boats could unload directly into the 
open colonnade, the closing of the arches of which 
destroyed much of its original character. “The original 
entrance was at the east end. Not until the merchant 
guilds had lost their power, and the town had become an 
ordinary municipality, was the town hall built in front 
of it. x 

Till 1383 Ypres was the chief seat of the cloth in- 
dustry, but in that year there were rival Popes. Ypres 
supported the one at Avignon in France, the men of 
Ghent the one st Rome, and they besieged Ypres, with 
English help under the leadership of the Bishop of 
Norwich. "The inhabitants had anticipated modern war- 
fare and barbed-wire entanglements by surrounding their 
city with an impenetrable barrier of thorn bushes. In 
memory of this successful device they put a statue in the 
cathedral to Our Lady of the Thornbushes, or of the 
enclosures, and the first Sunday in August was Thorn 
Day! Alas! it is never likely to be kept again, for it was 
the very day of the declaration of war. The suburbs 
where the workmen dwelt were destroyed in the siege of 
Y pres and never restored, and as the city was besieged five 
times afterwards, one can only wonder that so much was 
left for the Huns to destroy. 

The cathedral, hidden behind the Cloth Hall, was a 
beautiful church, but with nothing very remarkable about 
it outside or in except the tower, which was very fine. 
The exterior, as is frequently the case in Belgium, was 
unfinished; the interior had the usual simple cylindrical 
columns, characteristic of most Flemish churches, which 
show that they never seized the great principle of Gothic 
architecture—vertical continuity. The towns became 
wealthy too late for them to work out a style of their own, 
as the French and the English did; so they generally took 
the style of their churches ready-made from France, and 
they are usually internally of à somewhat uninteresting 
uniform type, with high narrow lancet windows. But 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries rich bene- 
factors delighted to make the furniture of the churches 
and the accessories of worship as splendid as possible. 
Nowhere was this better seen than in St. Martin of Ypres, 
where the chimes, the glass, the stalls, the confessionals, 
the font, the pulpit were of the most splendid description. 
The only thing lacking there was a fine rood screen, such 
as we shall see in other churches, as at Lierre, where the 
screen, still, we hope, existing, is almost precisely like 
that of Dixmude, now destroyed. The stalls in particular 
were of the greatest beauty. Belgium has always been 
famous for its woodcarvers, and one of the very best of 
them was Urbain Taillebert, who carved these stalls and 
the still more famous choir screen at Dixmude. The 
pulpit, the work of two monks, and called the “ Pulpit 
of Truth," was more astonishing than beautiful; but the 
copper screen, with alabaster statuettes, which enclosed 
one of the chapels, was a delicate and exquisite work of 
seventeenth-century art. 

It is a pathetic ending to our account of Ypres to quote 
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the guide-book description of it before the war: ‘‘The 
strong seventeenth-century fortifications were destroyed 
in 1852, and nowadavs everything is very quiet and un- 
warlike. The bastions and lunettes, casemates and moats 
which spread in every direction round the town have dis- 
appeared, and those parts of the fortifications which 
remain have been turned into ornamental walks; a sleepy 
country town with clean well-kept streets, dull and un- 
interesting save for the Cloth Hall, which stands a silent 
memorial to the past.” Now itis the home of desolation ; 
the only living things left there are the rats that scamper 
over the heaps of stones which form the tomb of the 
glory that was Ypres. 、 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were à соп- 
stant struggle by the free cities, especially Bruges, against 
the efforts of the kings of France to annex their country. 
In 1302 Philippe le Bel entered the city at the invitation 
of the Lilymen, or French party, who put into prison 
the two leaders of the Lion’s Clawmen or Clauverts, De 
Coninck and Breidel. 
from opposite sides by night on May 31, and in the morn- 
ing slew all the French garrison, testing them, like 
Jephthah, by the shibboleth of ** Schilt ende Vriendt ''— 
shield and friend. This was the ‘‘ Matins of Bruges." 
Next year a great French army came up against a small 
force of Flemish peasants outside Courtrai. Ав at 
Bannockburn twelve years later, the peasants dug pits 
covered with brushwood in front of their lines, and in 
the early morning a priest passed down the ranks blessing 
them, and each man raised a sod of earth to his lips and 
swore to die for his Fatherland—a lesson which they have 
never forgotten since. Archers formed the front line of 
the French army, and were winning the day till the 
French knights, shouting that they would not have 
common men win the battle for them, charged right over 
their own troops till they were brought up against a thin 
red line of men of Ypres. dressed in their own scarlet 
cloth and armed with thick sticks with an iron head, which 
were ever after called '' Goeden Daegs "—Good Morn- 
ings—from the welcome which they gave to each knight 
as they cracked his skull. Tt was the first modern battle 
in which, as a little later at Crécy, a poorly equipped 
voluntary атпу, fighting for freedom, proved itself more 
than а match for the ‘‘ mailed fist" and ''shining 
armour ”of the professional soldier. Мау the omen 
once again prove true! Such was the slaughter that it 
was called the Battle of the Spurs, from the hundreds 
hung up in the cathedral. The French in their flight 
sucked and burned the town, as the Germans did Senlis 
the other day, and the town hall had to be rebuilt. ‘There 
are, therefore, no very old buildings in the place. Тһе 
great fifteenth-century chimney-piece іп the council 
chamber is the most interesting thing. 

Though at this time Ghent stood aloof from the other 
two bonnes villes, Ypres and Bruges, it was on the whole 
the most patriotic of the three, and shortly after this, 
under the leadership of a remarkable man, Jacques van 
Artevelde, made an alliance with our Edward III. On 
the demand of his suzerain Philippe le Bel, who was 
fighting the English in Aquitaine, the Count of Flanders, 
Louis de Nevers, had had all the English in Flanders 
interned—the first instance, I believe, of that proceeding. 
50 Edward stopped the export of English wool to 
Flanders. But that ruined the English sheep farmers as 
well as the Flemish weavers, numbers of whom came over 
to Norfolk and founded our English clothing trade. 6 
was to put an end to this ruin of the two countries that 
Edward came over to help Van Artevelde against the-King 
of France. But Philippe was undoubtedly the suzerain 
of the Flemings, who could not therefore legally fight 
agamst him. Edward, therefore, put forward his absurd 
claim to the French crown, so that the Flemings might 
be able to say that they were fighting for their true over- 
lord the King of England, who claimed to be the rightful 
King of France, against a false claimant, the king actually 
In possession of the French throne. 

With Ghent, therefore, are connected the beginning 


of our long Hundred Years' War with France, the origin ` 


But they escaped, entered the city 


of our woollen manufactures, and what matters most of 
all to us now, our first great naval victory. For though 
Edward's army did. nothing in Flanders, owing to the 
murder of Van Artevelde, which put an end to the alliance 
and made him transfer operations to France-—where six 
years later he won the battle of Crécy іп 1346—yet his 
feet of 300 ships апа 4.006 inen completely destroyed the 
French fleet of ЧОО ships and 35,000 inen at Sluys near 
Zeebrugge in June 1340. Тһе French, who were all 
crowded together, were suddenly attacked in the harbour 
by the English, who sailed in on the flow of Ше tide. The 
English archers poured in showers of arrows and then 
boarded, as at Trafalgar. The English lost only two 
ships, and 30,000 Frenchmen were drowned. No one 
dured to tell the French king of the disaster till his jester 
said: “ Oh, the English are cowards, they really are. 
Why, they didn't even dare to jump into the sea to save 
themselves as our brave Frenchmen did.” 

But it was not the milrtary weakness of the people that 
made the record of the struggle with France one of almost 
unbroken, defeat, but the trade rivalry of Ghent and 
Bruges. It was the opposition of Ше boatmen of Ghent 
to the people of Bruges making a canal to the sea, when 
their port of Damme was beginning to silt up, that made 
the latter bring Ghent to the verge of starvation by stop- 
ping all food supplies, till Philip van Artevelde, the son of 
the murdered Jacques, having watched all mght on the 
top of the church tower, came down and roused them to 
action, saying | 


Death opens every door 
And sits in every chamber by himself 
If what might feed a sparrow should suffice 
For soldiers’ meals, ye have not wherewithal 
To linger out three days. For corn, there's none, 
A mouse imprisoned in your granaries 
Were starved to death.* 


So they set the great bell Roland ringing in the belfry, 
and, by a sudden assault against the gate of Bruges, took 
the city and destroyed the walls. That was in January 
1382. But in November the French came, and Van 
Artevelde was defeated and slain at Roosebek, near 
Roulers, just where we have been fightmg. Yet this 
disastrous battle, which laid Flanders at the mercy. of 
France, had one good result—the common misery put an 
end to the enmity between Bruges and Ghent. 

Two years later, by the marriage of the heiress of the 
Count, Louis de Maele, Flanders passed into the hands of 
the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe le Hardi, and so became 
absolutely dependent on France. Philippe had been 
taken prisoner at. Poitiers, together with John, King of 
France, by Edward 111. who gave him his name of Le 
Hardi, or the Cheeky, because at a banquet in London 
he protested against Edward, the vassal, being served 
before John, his suzerain. 

Philippe le Hardi and his two successors. who were 
harsh and cruel but wise rulers, crushed Flanders into 
one. The third Duke, Philippe, miscalled Le Bon, 
Eneland’s ally against France till 1435,starved out Bruges 
till 24,000 had died of hunger and defeated Ше men of 
Ghent under the walls of Audenarde, killing 20,000 of 
them. | 

But until then Bruges had been at the summit of her 
prosperity, and indeed she soon recovered, and in spite 
of all these troubles flourished exceedingly and was the 
centre of the commerce of the world. There were more 
than fifty great guilds, and the merchants of seventeen 
kingdoms had their palaces within her walls. Sadly few 
of them have survived, but. for 600 years the famous belfry 
has watched over the rise, the glory and the fall of the 
n 1980 a fire destroyed the old wooden belfry of the 
ninth century, and the two lower storeys are very like 
Ypres. Too like—Bruges must have a higher tower than 
Ypres, to match with her greater glory. So stage by 
stage was added, till, beautiful as it 18, 16 18 out of all 
proportion to the Cloth Hall, which it crowns. Asa 


* Sir H. Taylor, “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
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whole, the building is far inferior to Ypres, though the 
interior courtyard is very picturesque. The town hall 
(begun 1376) is quite a small building by the side of it; its 
statues were gilded by Н. Hubert van Eyck. All the 
streets are full of relics of ancient splendour, but sadly 
shorn of their pristine beauty. Опе of the prettiest things 
is the late Gothic porch of the church of Notre Dame, 
beside which is seen what is left of the house of Louis of 
Grunthuise, one of the most splendid of the merchants of 
Bruges. He was a self-made man who rose to be Knight 
and Treasurer of the Order of the Golden Fleece, and 
intimate friend of Edward IV., who took refuge with him 
when driven from England, and created him Ear] .of 
Winchester. He was the patron of William Caxton, who 
was himself Governor of the English '' nation ” in the 
city. 

"it the fourth Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold— 
or.as he is better called, the Rash—had not deserved his 
name by his mad folly, he might have formed a strong 
united nation able to withstand the attacks of France. 
As it was, he undid all that had been done, and played the 
Kaiser to his father's Bismarck. Much of his most 
ruinous work was done in Hainault. to the cities on the 
Meuse, Huy, Dinant and Liège. These had never been 
industrial towns, and the Guild of the Copperworkers of 
Dinant was the only powerful one. On the whole, they 
had lived quietly under the somewhat patriarchal govern- 
ment of their Prince Bishop. But the peeple of -Dinant 
and Liége, whose industries were becoming important, 
were beginning to be restless and turbulent. 

| | (To be continued.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND. SUBURBS. 


4 LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OB COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

| ENGLAND. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. wits 
High Wycombe.—Isolation hospital: addition. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Egremoni.—No. 8 East Road: alterations for Mr. T. 
Quayle. ` 
No. 29 East Road: alterations for Mrs. Confrey. 
DURHAM. 
Eastgate.—Proposed fifty houses, the Heights of the 
Quarry, for Weardale R.D.C. | 
West Hartlepool.—Electricity Works: boiler house for the 
Corporation. 
Seaton Carew Ironworks: extension. 
No. 70 Church Street: alterations to offices for 
H. B. Olsen trustees. 
No, 67 Alma Street: alterations. Mr. A. Stephen- 
son, builder, Villiers Street. 

Store, &c., Back Tweed Street, for Mr. Pickering. 

Essex. 

Great Warley.-—Stonyhills Farm, Coombe Green: addi- 
tions for Mr. J. F. Lescher. 

Rainham.—Two houses, Warwick Lane, for Mr. J. 
Vellacott. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Andover.—Two cottages, Norman Court, for Colonel 
Paynter. | 

KENT. 

Maidstone.—The “ Carpenters’ Arms" p.h.: alterations 
for Messrs. Style & Winch. 

LANCASHIRE. . 

Blackpool. —Bakehouse, Read's Road. Mr. J. Whittaker. 

architect, 33 Birley Street. — 

Business premises, Church Street: additions for the 
Lancashire Cattle Products Co., Ltd. - 

Two houses, Kirkham Avenue. Mr. J. Dugdale, 
architect, 20 Birley Street. | 

Two houses, Kirkham‘ Avenue, for Mr. R. Webster. 

House, Ashburton Road, North Shore: additions for 
Mr. E. Pegg. | 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Hezham.-—Cottage, Warden Railway Bridge: additions 
and alterations for N.E.R. Company. 


SHROPSHIRE. я 
Whittingtons—Proposed parish hall Station Road. 


SUFFOLK. 

Leiston.—Proposed Cemetery chapel (£1,000). 

SUSSEX. 

Eastbourne.--Royal Parade East and Desmond Road: 
alterations for Messrs. Arnold & Maggs. Messrs. 
Peerless, Dennis & Co., Ltd., builders, Grove Road. 

Pair of houses, Upland Road. Mr. S. Box, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 894 Terminus Road. Mr. 
A. Avard, builder, Bankside, Charleston Road. 
No. 1 Dudley Terrace: alterations. Messrs. Oakden 
& Stevens, architects. 103 Cornfield Road. Mr. 
T. K. Stapley, builder. 
Workshop: 1024 Tidewell.Road: addition. Mr. 
F. G. Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Castleford.— Offices, 

Brothers. 
Parish Church, Allerton: Sunday school. 


Savile Road, for Messrs. Hunt 


Lartington (Barnard Castle).—Proposed Wesleyan 
church. | 
Rotherham.—Proposed mission church for Ryecroft and 
Sandhill. | 
| SCOTLAND. | 


Aberdeen.--Garage to No. 2a Alleyn Place, for Dr. A. 
Mitchell. Mr, H. Macgregor, builder. 
Stabling premises, Princes Street: alterations for 
Mr. George Bothwell. 
Store, Berryden Road, for the Northern Co-operative 
Co., Ltd. 

Store, Palmerston Place. Мг W Е Gauld. 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 114 Dee Street. 
Dundee.—Cottage, Americanmuir Road, for Mr 

W. B. D. Keith. | 
House, Somerville Place: alterations. Messrs. 
Maclaren, Sons & Soutar, architects, 10 Reform 

Street. 
one King Street: alteration for Messrs. Т. Bonar 

О, 
Cinema Theatre, Bellfield Street: addition for Mr. 

A. Henderson. 
Stonehaven.—St. Leonard’s Auxiliary Hospital: addi. 
tion for sixteen beds and a recreation room. 


IRELAND. 


Kilkeel.—Orange Hall and caretaker’s house, Green- 
castle Street. Mr. J. B. М ‘Keown, architect. 


po P... 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E. 

House, Temple Bar, London. еы 

No. 7,325. May 15, 1915.—A. О. Vicuna, 14 Lupino 
Street, St. George’s Square, S.W. Apparatus for raising 
liquids. | 

10,460. Jan. 19, 1916.—А. Е. С. Hammond, 58 High 
o Sidcup, Kent. Screw down valves, taps, and the 
ike. 

11,692. Aug. 15, 1915.—-William Scott, West Mount 
Iron Works, Halifax. Machine for bending angle iron or 
tee-iron bars into hoops, rings, or the like. 

11,779. Aug. 14, 1915.—D. В. Morrison, Hartlepool 
Engine Works, Hartlepool. Apparatus for using in com- 
bination with water meters. 

12,966. Sept. 10, 1915.—-W. F. Brown, 2 Kingsdale 
Avenue, Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead. Slide rule. 

13,640. Sept. 25, 1915.—John Rothwell, Britannia 
Works, Farnworth, Fancs. Revolving ventilators. 

14,740. Oct. 19, 1915.—М. N. Connor, The Ever Read, 
Manufacturing Co., Pearl Street, Buffalo, New York. Fire 
extinguishing apparatus. 

100.409 (6,352, May 3, 1916).—Dated under Internationa] 
Convention, April 29, 1915.—Hugro Manufacturing Co., 
Warsaw, Kosciusko, Indiana, U.S.A. Уаспат cleaners. 

101,126 (4,712, March 30, 1916). —Internationale Sieg- 
wartbalken-Gesellschaft, Luzern, Switzerland. Reinforced 
roncrete bases for poles. 

101.124 (7,125, Мау 18, 1916). — Cornelius Maashant, 
А "evalo 1943, Palermo, Buenos Aires, Argentine. Padlocks, 
h Its, and like fastening devices. : 

‚ 101.135 (7,612, May 29, 1016). William Sharp, Conis- 
‘ov, Brighton Road, Purley. Fencing posts or standards. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


J. D. Roots & Co. ` 
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Building Progress in the Prowinces 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
Іх this country scientific research in relation to industry 
was almost entirely of a sporadic and individualistic 
character until the establishment by the Government, 
in 1900, of the National Physical Laboratory, opened in 
1902 as a step in the encouragement of organised 
scientific support for our trades and industries. In 
1902, also, the Imperial Institute was reconstituted and 
transferred to the Government by Act of Parlament, 
with some intention of research into the characteristics 
of the products, whether manufactured or natural, 
which the various parts of the Empire yield. But 
neither the Imperial Institute nor the National Physical 
Laboratory have experienced either the burden of work 
or the large subsidies which would have followed оп a 
general recognition that their activities were necessary 
to the national welfare. 

Since that time, the Tmperial College of Science and 
Technology has been founded, in 1907, “to give the 
highest specialised instruction and to provide the fullest 
equipment for the most advanced training and research 
in various branches of science, especially in its applica- 
поп to Industry.” Cambridge, Oxford, and younger 
Universities, together with the London Polytechnics and 
the great technical colleges of Glasgow and Manchester 
have established many technological departments, in 
which, however, instruction rather than research has 
been the primary object. 

Other machinery. and additional State assistance were 
still absolutely necessary in order to promote and 
organise scientific research with a view to its application 
to trade and industry, but it needed the shock of the 
great war to make the need manifest. Тһе outbreak of 
war found us unable to produce at home many essential 
materials and articles. Particularly was this the case 
with those scientific industries— sometimes called key 
or pivotal or master industries—which can never employ 
а large proportion of the population because the bulk of 
their products needed for the world trade is inconsider- 
able, and yet which are essential to the activities of 
industries of enormously greater magnitude. Ап ех- 
ample of this is seen in the relation of dve-stuffs and 
Our annual consumption of dve-stuffs before 
the war is said to have been about two millions sterling, 
but the supply of these was essential to the manufacture 
of two to three hundred million pounds’ worth of tex- 
tiles produced annually in the United Kingdom. In 
other kev industries such as those of magnetos, watch- 
maker's lathes, optical glass, chemical glass and porce- 
lain, the proportion between the master and subservient 
industries is more pronounced than even that between 
dve-stuff and textiles. | 

The recognition by the Government of the necessity 
for action by the State resulted in the evolution of a 
“ Scheme for the organisation and development of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research,” as set out in a White Paper 
(Cd. 8005) issued in July 1915. Тһе scheme provided 
for the establishment of (а) A Committee of the Privy 
Council responsible for the expenditure of any new 
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moneys provided by Parlament for scientific and in- 
dustrial research; (b) а small Advisory Council. respon- 
sible to the Committee of Council and composed mainly 
of eminent scientific men and men actually engaged in 
industries dependent upon scientific research. | These 
bodies have since been actively at work, and the Report 
cf the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research for the vear 1915-16 has recently 
heen issued, 

One verv great step in advance towards Ше establish- 
ment of a permanent organisation for the promotion of 
industrial and scientific research has thus been taken bv 
entrusting a single fund for the goed of the United King- 
dom as а whele to а single authoritv—a Special Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. ft has been questioned 
Whether it would not have been wiser to avoid the in- 
evitable difficulties resulting from the war by postponing 
action until peace was restored, but Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, the then President of the Board of Education, fore- 
saw this criticism, and, pr the White Paper of July 1915, 
peinted out that “we cannot hope to improvise zn 
effective system at the moment when hostilities cease. 
and unless during the present period we are able to make 
a substantial advance, we shall certainly be unable to do 
what is necessary in the equally «Пете period of recon- 
struction which will follow the war.” 

The Advisory Council were therefore directed “ to 
frame a programme for their own guidance in recommend- 
ing proposals for research and for the guidance of the 
Committee of Council in allocating such State funds аз 
may Бе available. This scheme will naturally be designed 
to operate over some vears in advance, and in framinz it 
the Council must necessarily have due regard to the rela- 
tive urgeney of the problems requiring solution, the 
supply of trained researchers available for particular 
preces of research, and the material facilities in the form 
of laboratories and equipment which are available or can 
be provided for specifie researches. Such a scheme will 
naturally be elastic and will require modification from 
year to year; but it is obviously undesirable that the 
Council should live * from hand to mouth ' or work on the 
principle of ‘first come first served,’ and the recon- 
mendations (which for the purpose of estimating thev 
will have to make annually to the Committee of Council) 
should represent progressive instalments of a considered 
programme and poliev.” 

Accordingly the Council decided to give science in its 
applications to Industry. precedence over pure Sclence in 
their deliberations. They are under no misapprehension 
as to the relations between pure and apphed science. It 
has been said that what people call applied science is 
nothing but the application of pure science to particular 
classes of problems. And, properly speaking, this no 
doubt is so; there are not two different kinds of sclence, 
At the same time the Council realise that they have to 
deal with the practical business world, in whose eyes a 
real distinction seems to exist between pure and applied 
science. The average manufacturer 18 impressed with 
the importance of quick returns; he cannot afford to wait. 
He wants an Immediate solution of difficulties that arise 
Within Jus own particular sphere of industry. These difti- 
culties seldom afford an indication of the true nature of 
the problems to be solved. They are generally secondary 
іп them nature, and a direct attack on them is likely 
to be as empirical as the svmptomatic treatment of 
disease. 

But there was another consideration which alone 
would have compelled the Council to begin with research 
of directly industrial application. The Universities 
which are the natural homes of research in pure ч Ине” 
have been so depleted of both students and teachers by 
the war that they are barely able to continue their routine 
work and can command at the moment neither the time 
nor the detachment of spirit that are the essential condi- 
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tions of original research. Inquiries recently made by 
the Council in the hope that they might be able to help 
individual investigators at the Universities to increase 
their output, have convinced them that anv effective 
encouragement of research in pure sclence must await 
the return of peace. 

In pursuance of their policy of concentration on the 
field of industrial research, both as the best means of 
enlisting the co-operation of the manufacturers. without 
which no Government scheme could succeed. and as the 
quickest wav of preparing for the trade conditions likely 
to arise after the war, the Council have made inquiries 
as to existing researches which showed that there were 
certain researches being conducted or directed Бу profes- 
sional associations in the period preceding the war which 
stood in grave jeopardy of enforced abandonment. 

These investigations liad been paid for by the volun- 
tary contributions of several great engineering and other 
professional societies, and thus carried with them the best 
guarantees of their necessity and effectiveness. Тһе 
Council decided therefore to save as manv of these derelict 
researches as possible, and accordingly recommended the 
payment of a series of grants to the societies concerned. 
These researches, already in progress. deal with laboratory 
and optical glass, refractory materials used іп gas jin- 
dustries, hardness test for metal journals and pins, pro- 
perties and composition of allovs, flow of steam through 
nozzles, heating of buried electrical cables. properties of 
electrically insulating oils, tool steel experiments, methods 
of notched bar impact testing. corrosion of non-ferrous 
metals, hard porcelain, setting and disinte vation of salts 
and crystalline substances, de-gumming of silk. tin and 
tungsten, statistical work in preparation of field. for 
research in iron and steel, rate of heat transmission from 
hot surfaces to fluids over them, deterioration of structures 
of timber, metal and concrete in sea-water. 

(To be continued.) 


REMINISCENCES OF BRUGES, JUNE 1914. 
Rounp the exterior of the apse of the church of St. 
Jacques runs a verv curious thirteenth century cornice, 


antics at the time when the cornice was coming into exist- 
ence. The animals may, as was common in medieval 
art. have some svmbolical meaning, but it would be un- 
wise to hazard a conjecture as to their exact significance, 
as they are so difficult to identify. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We шау hope that the clear intent of the Austrians to 
destroy the historic and artistic value of Venice шау 
remain unfulfilled. The latest attempt has fortunately 
resulted in but little damage. though the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo has been bombed. This church is, in- 
deed. one of the gems of the сіу, and it is a cruel disaster 
that it should have been even touched, but the bomb did 
not hurt the equestman statue of the Colleoni, which 
stands in front of it, and which was considered by Ruskin 
the most glorious monument in the world. It is, how- 
ever, covered with débris from the explosion. — 

The church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo is. after St. 
Mark's, the most imposing church in Venice. It was 
erected in the fourteenth century. and contains the mauso- 
leums of well-known Popes Бу celebrated sculptors, as 
well as chefs d'œuvre of painting by Venetian masters. 


да — 


There is по need to make a fuss over the '' stone 
ship ` that the Norwegian journalist describes as the first 
ever floated, though it is only а thousand-ton barge. 
Reinforced concrete has been already extensively used 
for barges, scows, pontoons, and such like structures that 
float, but whose lines do not display that complexity of 
curvature to be found ига ship. even а tank steamer. 
[t would not be impossible to build a sailing vacht in 
reinforced concrete, but the cost of the ‘ forms ” would 
probably be more than that of a wooden or metal hull. 


The statement that the old Roman wall of Verdun has 
been laid bare by the German artillery reminds the ** Man- 
chester Guardian ”of Viollet-le-Duc’s '* Annales d'une 
Forteresse.” which most of us have read with pleasure in 
our Gothic days. The famous architect in that book 
described in vivid narrative form the successive phases 


which was preserved when the building was restored in 
1897-98. Grotesque animals, each placed іп а semi- 
circular arch, and the heads and arms of grimacing men, 
similarly enclosed, with fierce-looking animals’ heads as 
corbels, make a unique decoration. The men’s heads 


were probably suggested by the contortions of some of the : 


jesters who amused the good people of Bruges with their 


CORNICE ON THE APSE ОЁ THE CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, BRUGES. 


through which a naturally adapted fortress on the French 
frontier had passed during the ages, and the узгушё 
methods in which the science of war had made use of the 
physical features of the terrain. One has to begin with 
the storming of a Gaulish ‘‘ dun ’’ by Cesar’s legions 30 

the establishment of a Roman camp. Later one gets the 
medieval battlements. and still later (as at Verdun) the 
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construction by Vauban of a wonderful series of fortifica- 
tions. Finally, the place is fortified .on improved lines 
and plays a prominent part in the Franco-Prussian war. 
To complete the book it would be now necessary to add a 
chapter showing how the old battle-ground had to assume 
аз entirely new guise in the present war, the forts of 
1870 becoming as obsolete as the lines of Vauban, the 
turrets and machicolations of the fourteenth century, or 
the stockade of the Romans. 


---- 


At the opening ceremony in connection. with the 
completion of a housing scheme for working men within 
the area of the Pembroke Urban District Council, when 
Mr. Duke, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, fulfilled 
his first public engagement in that country, much was 
said with regard to the need of State help in respect. of 
municipal housing schemes, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the appalling conditions of housing in Dublin. 
It seems to us, however, that. the Pembroke people have 
shown the Dublin Corporation how to help themselves. 
At an expenditure of about £125,000, decent housing 
has been provided for 759 families without. involving the 
ratepayers in any loss, as the rents payable will cover all 
the outgoings, including the repayment of capital, 
interest, insurance, and repairs. It is true that Pem- 
Ъгоке is able to utilise more virgin soil than is to be 
found within the city boundaries of Dublin, but the 
Corporation of the Irish capital has neglected to embrace 
sich opportunities of acquiring inexpensive Jand as have 
been presented, and has carried out expensive housing 
schemes on costly sites in old, cramped, and unhealthy 
ureas, Now they are squealing because the Govern- 
ment will not, in the present crisis, still further finance 
their extravagance. 


In the “ Land Umon Journal” Mr. Douglas Wood 
points out how the chief weakness of the Town Planning 
۱۱۰ء۸‎ 1909, the lapse of time necessary for Ше сот- 
pletion of a scherne, may be obviated by co-operation 
hetween landowners and the local authority in formu- 
lating new by-laws for a ‘‘ special area’’ that will 
permit of estate development on town planning lines, 
but without the operation of the Town Planning Act, 


The prospectus of the Northampton Polytechnic 
Institute, Clerkenwell, shows the very full provision 
made for technical instruction. in mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering in all their branches, in clock-making and 
technical optics, technical chemisiry in relation to metal 
work, and the distinctive crafts of Clerkenwell jewellers, 
gold and silversmiths, diamond mounters, copperplate 
and silverplate engravers, die sinkers, chasers, decorative 
metal workers, modellers and workers in plaster, book- 
‘binders, wood, stone, and marble carvers, cabinet 
makers, painters, decorators and sign writers, em- 
broiderers, «с, 


. Attached to the British and ' French forces at 
Salonika is an archeological party under the direction 
of an English officer who is an ardent archeologist, and 
their work has proved both interesting and profitable. 
The digging of trenches has unearthed some fine frag- 
ments of statues, decorated vuses, delicate sculpture, 
kitchen utensils, toilet objects, and pieces of money, 
and these have been installed at a musenm in the White 
Tower at Salonika. 


The notice of death ‘‘ at King’s Road Cottage, Beith, 
on the 13th inst., Robert Smith, architect and joiner, in 
his 93rd year.” takes us back to the time when, in Ше 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, although there 
were architects whose names are recorded in the his- 
tories, who practised simply as such for wealthy patrons, 
the ordinary citizen was served by the joiner or builder, 
who also designed the work he constructed and who 
received his training, not only in the workshop, but in 


the offices of the great men, This is the secret of the 
excellence in detail of so much of the vernacular architec- 
ture of the eighteenth century. 


Although there are at present опу two open-air 
schools under the London County Council, one at Birlev 
House, Forest Hill, and one at Shooter’s Hill, the value 
of such institutions. 15 undoubted, and is emphasised 
by Sir George Newman, the chief medical officer of the 
Board of Education, in his Jatest annual report. 

There are about 120 delicate children in each of the 
schools mentioned, brought from many overcrowded 
districts in London by the L.C.C. tramears. They are 
for the most part the victims of London's town-planning 
and housing problems, and there is a terribly long 
waiting list. Medical inspection has discovered most of 
them, and the local care committees have their worst 
cases waiting for vacancies. 

Anemia, poor chest expansion, and early svmptcms 
of phthisis, ere the ills which respond most easily to 
this combination of school and medical treatment, Chil- 
dren returning from sanatoria to which thev have been 
sent fer treatment for tuberculosis are always suitable 
cases for these schools, and it must be a subject for 
some dissatisfaction that at a time when child-life is so 
precious this system of preservation (started in 1907 
at Bostall Wood) has not been more widely adopted. 

The gain (as shown in the official returns) in the 
weight and well-being of the children in open-air schools 
is 50 per cent. above the average normal gain as regis- 
tered at the ordinary L.C.C. schools. Part of the steady 


improvement in the children is due to their own keen 


enjoyment of their Ше, and in the freer curriculum and 
the greater attention given to manual and practical 
teaching. When a child for some reason is removed for 
a short time, such as a month, it has been found that 
its height and growth stop for that period and imme- 
diately increase when it is sent back again. 

There are about sixtv-three open-air classes held in 
the summer in the public parks and the plavgrounds of 
the schools, and these to a certain extent cover a part of 
the process which is more thoroughly dealt with in 
the two existing schools. At the Ranelagh Road School, 
Westminster, thirty children have the advantage of what 
mav be called a miniature open-air school, This is 
primarily due to the insistence of the Westminster 
Health Society on the needs of its children returning 
from sanatoria for whom no place could be found in the 
existing schools. The difficulty of such classes is an 
educational one. as generally all delicate children in the 
school, irrespective of age, are gathered together for the 
open-air class, while in the open-air schools there аге 
classes graded according to age. 

In the open-air schools the meals form part of the 
system. In 1۱:1۶۴ House, where the children do not 
have to take refuge from the weather more than three 
or four times a vear, a breakfast of porridge is given 
to the children on arrival, an early lunch of currant 
bread follows later, and at midday they get a hot meal, 
such as stew or joint, with vegetables and sweets, and 
before leaving they have a meal of milk and bread and 
butter. The hours are the ordinary school hours. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


“ Saints and their Emblems." By Maurice and Wil. 
fred Drake. Illustrated Бу twelve plates from photo- 
graphs and drawings by Wilfred Drake. (London: 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd, £2 2s. net.) 

Experts in heraldry are not prepared now to date their 
art further back than the reign of Henry I., the shield- 
painting and other pseudo-heraldic work previous to that 
time being carried out according to the whim of owner 
or painter instead of to rule. It may be to many as 
something of a shock to be told that no armorial device 
on shield or coat or banner went into the fight at Hast- 
ings. The armoury first of war and then of ;peace soon 
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firmly established itself, and within a century '* England 
was реф with armories.’’ Ecclesiastical vestments, as 
well as the paraphernalia for tourney or battle, were made 
to record the importance of the lord or knight, or even 
merchant, and his lady. In a fifteenth-centurv English 
tapestry recently shown at the Burlington Club в exinni- 
tion an angel is shown armed with a shield of the Pas- 
sion—the Kiss of Judas quartering the Paschal Lamb, 
the Hammer and Pincers, the Scourge and Reed ; another 
angel bears up the helm crested with the Pillar of Scourg- 
ing between Ше Reed and Spear. Could there have been 
an ecclesiastical heraldry far older than Ше reign of 
Henry I.? That 1$ one of the questions suggested by this 
fine volume, ** Saints and their Emblems." For example, 
St. Apollonia of Alexandria, who died in 249, is invoked 
for toothache and was represented as holding a tooth in 
pincers by several medieval artists on English rood- 
screens and windows; the idea could hardly have origi- 
nated a thousand years after the virgin martvr’s death, 
and might well have been continuously depicted since the 
third century. Surely that would constitute a kind of 
ecclesiastical heraldry understood by the people long 
before that of the Court. IIowever, the authors, Maurice 
and Wilfred Drake, are not concerned with any provoca- 
tive questions of that kind. Their primary purpose is to 
help the ecclesiologist and antiquary, the artist and 
craftsman to connect the right sunt with the right 
emblem. Апа а laborious undertaking the book must 
have been, since the number of saints here recorded 15 
between four and five thousand. Many of the lesser- 
known are not linked with any particular emblem: tn 
such cases a sentence or two of biography is given. The 
plan of the book is thus described: “То the saints’ names 
and emblems are appended qualifying initials, feast day 
or days, and date of death, whenever this could be ob- 
tained. Further, where possible. the locality with which 
the saint is generally associated is named, and following 
each list of emblems are references to volumes wherein 
his or her life mav be more exhaustively studied. То all 
accredited emblems which are already associated with the 
better-known saints have been added the names of places 
where such examples may be seen.” The second part of 
the dictionary gives the emblem and then the saints or 
saint to which it belongs as: '' Alms Bag and sword— 
Wenceslas. K. М. (Sept. 28.)" The appendices аге: 
(1) Patriarchs and Prophets with their Emblems; (2) 
Sibyls with their Emblems; (3) Patron Saints of Arts, 
Trades, and Professions; (4) Other Patron Saints. In a 
work covering such multitude of detail there 15 certain to 
be room for small variations of opinion. Thus we were 
under the impression that St. Christopher was the patron 
saint of travellers and not St. Julian Hospitator; that 
St. Anthony was invoked by those who have lost things, 
not St. Gracian ; that St. Luke was the patron saint of 
painters and doctors (both classes are omitted from the 
Appendix 3); that St. Chad was the patron saint of medi- 
cinal springs and wells (the latter are likewise omitted). 
The saint charged with looking after the interests of 
architects is St. Barbara, died about 300, who also stands 
in the same relation to armourers, artillerymen, and fire- 
work makers. The St. Barbara invoked for fortifica- 
tions, as well as against sudden death and thunder and 
lightning. may be another person, for the latter's feast 15 
here given as March 31, instead of the December 4 of the 
first named: nevertheless, the dictionary does not give two 
saints of this name. A few inaccuracies have struck the 
reviewer. Joan of Arc is only a “ Blessed." not yet having 
been canonised as a saint. Plate VII. represents St. 
Martin of Rome, Pope and Martyr, and not St. Martin 
of Tours, Bishop and Confessor. But it is far pleasanter 
to praise the good qualities of this book than to search 
for microscopic shortcomings. And it 1s easier, tco, for 
its merits are many and obvious, Тһе frontispiece 
showing a sixteenth-century Flemish | stained-glass 
window is a real delight to the eve and worthy of the 
excellent wav in which the whole volume is arranged and 
printed, The labour involved in its preparation must 


have been enormous. The success attained will, we hope, 
requite all who have had a hand in it. 


* The Practical Design of Steel-framed Sheds.’ Bv 
Albert S. Spencer. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
10s. 64. net.) 

The object of this book is to facilitate the designing 
of steel-framed sheds of a limited number of types, con- 
structed either with sheeted or slated roofs. with sheeted. 
brick-panelled or open sides. The facility of design is 
effected bv the standardising of shed members and the 
provision of tables of stresses and standard sections for 
such standardised members. Ву affording such facility 
there is less temptation to leave the designing of sheds 
to their manufacturers, with the result that the streneth 
of their parts is usually ridiculously inadequate and in- 
consistent, some being only capable of resisting а hori- 
zontal wind pressure of 5 to 7 lb. per square foot, others 
designed for a wind pressure of 30 to 40 №. The author 
adopts an allowance of 30 to 40 №. horizontal wind 
pressure for roofs, and 20 to 25 Ib. for vertical surface 
of ends апа sides. Тһе merits and use of various 
materials for external coverings, both of roofs and sides. 
are discussed and explained, details of construction are 
included, and generally sufficient information given to 
enable anyone already trained in the theory of structures 
and practical designing to prepare schemes rapidly for 
steel-framed sheds. Тһе book should therefore be very 
valuable not only in the present war activity for build- 
ings of temporary use, but for the great extension of 
manufacturing premises which we hope will result from 
ап expansion of British trade after the war. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ISLAND BUILDINGS, MOUNT MELVILLE. 

Тик buildings here illustrated are situated in an arti 
ficial lake. The island contains some well-grown forest 
trees, and as the natural level of the ground. surrounding 
the trees is lower than the water level, the walls and 
buildings surrounding the island serve to disguise this 
fact. The bridge is built of stone, the buildings for the 
main part of brickwork covered with harling. The build- 
ings consist of а summer-house, loggia, boat-house, «с. 
The general contractors for Ше building works were 
Messrs. J. H.. White & Sons, of St. Andrews. Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse is the architect. 

The drawing, by Mr. Swan, was hung in the Water 
Colour Room of the recent Roval Academy Exhibition. 


BROMBORO’ ESTATE, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
Tug drawing showing the cottages on the Brom- 
boro’ Estate, Port Sunlight, illustrates the design 
which obtained the first premium in the competition 
arranged by Sir William Lever and assessed by Mr. 
Сеойгу Lucas, F.R.I.B.À. 

The intention is to erect several blocks of five and 
seven cottages with shops attached. — Rough-cast. with 
a tarred cement plinth is used for the external finish 10 
the walls. tiles for the roofs and elm boarding in the 
gable, 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, PETERLEY, BUCKS.—‘ PARSON'S 
COT," LITTLE KINGSHILL, BUCES.—' REEDMERE,”’ 
ROMFORD. | 

Тикзк are other examples of Mr. Theakston s skilful 
treatment of the small house of cottage type. 


DOWART CASTLE, ISLAND OF MULL. 


We give some further illustrations of Messrs. John 
Burnet & Son's restoration of this historic building. 


Mr. T. TALIESIN Rees, Е.К.Т.В.А., Е.5.Т., has وی‎ 
been appointed as military representative in Birkenhead, 
a borough with which the Rees family have long been 
connected. 


©0 
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FRENCH BUILDING AFTER THE WAR. 


By Автисв VYE-PARMINTER, architect. 


Ат the recent Exhibition of the “ Cité Reconstituée, "' 
held in the Tuileries Gardens at Paris. the buildings 
exhibited as examples of the style of work likely to be 
executed for the reconstruction of the villages in the 
devastated areas of France were chiefly of the temporary 
kind, constructed of timber with wood linings or plaster 
fillings, with roofs covered with one cr another of the 
many asbestos or composite slates. This Exhibition, 
although interesting in the way of producing some 
ingenious forms of light construction in timber, at prices 
not too prohibitive, vet does not seem to have satisfied 
the publie, the architects or the representatives of the 
authorities to any great degree. Until a short time ago 
the general idea was to undertake the reconstruction of 
the small towns and villages with light buildings. and 
houses of a more or less temporary nature, such as 
timber framing with double wood lining, or filling in 
with plaster slabs or patent composition blocks. How- 
ever, on further consideration it was found that the 
cost of these more or less temporary houses and build- 
ings, taking into account the very high prices of timber 
in France and the present cost of plaster and like 
materials, would not correspond to the real efficient. value 
and durability of the buildings when their initial cost 
was taken into account. It therefore seems to be the 
general opinion that it would be better and more advan- 
tageous to build at once, where opportunities allow. with 
more durable materials, necessitating possibly a higher 
first cost, but having the advantage over the lighter 
buildings of not requiring pulling down in a few vears 
time, with the consequent disorganisation of the villages 
for rebuilding work. 

No doubt in certain. villages, where the returning 
population will require almost immediate roof-covering, 
in certain agricultural districts and others where the 
return to work will be an urgent necessity, temporary 
houses and buildings will preponderate for the time 
being. But in most other cases there will probably be 
no great hurry for reconstruction, and time and con- 
sideration will be taken for methodical rebuilding werk. 
In nearly all the villages the mairie, or town hall, the 
post office, and the school buildings will be at once 
erected and be of a temporary nature, and in those 
villages where temporary building is considered a neces- 
sitv, the houses will for the time being be erected on 
the outskirts of the villages, so as not to interfere with 
the new recensement of the various properties and the 
final reconstruction. In the small towns and villages 
undue hurry would cause endless trouble, for the new 
plans, if a new arrangement of the village is suggested, 
would have to be very carefully studied and prepared, 
and every property holder consulted, for all the ground 
іп France is freehold and chiefly owned by small holders, 
some of whom might object to any modification of their 
properties. In certain towns the question of reconstruc- 
tion would be easier, for the authorities would no doubt 
be able to expropriate land useful for the new scheme of 
rebuilding, 

As stated in an article in “Тһе Architect ” of July 28 
last, the number of Communes which have suffered from 
the effects of the war up to the time of the Allied offen- 
sive of last July was nearly 800, and the number of build- 
ings which have suffered was nearly 43,000, of which 
17,000 are completely destroyed, the remainder being onlv 
partially destroyed... About 9,500 Communes were still 
cecupied by the enemy, and when the unfortunately 
destructive effects of the offensive has to he taken into 
account, the number of villages and houses completely 
or partially destroved will number many thousands. 

Many inquiries have come to Paris, and there is 
already a small wave of inquiries in tbe English Building 
Press as to the prospect of business on the Continent as 
regards building work and building materials after tlie 


cessation of hostilities. France bas suffered and 1s still 
suffering very greatly from the occupation by the enemy 
of her most important manufacturing centres. The 
Briey district behind Verdun, containing nine-tenths of the 
iron mines of France, has been occupied by the enemy 
almost since the commencement. In the North of France 
the foundries and factories are still under enemy occupa- 
tion. The mobilisation order at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties deprived the building world and the engineering world 
of all their workers for civil and private work. The 
architects were called up at once, even those of mature 
age, to fulfil some duty or another, and their draughts- 
men were already in uniform. The builders were deprived 
of their staff and nearly all their workmen, and on the 
day after the order of mobilisation all building work was 
abandoned, the offices and yards were closed and private 
work became impossible. 

lt is only since the past three or four months that 
some building work has been resumed ав Paris, but in 
à small proportion only. Тһе buildings which were 
nearly completed оп the outbreak of war, especially 
buildings to he devoted to business purposes, are now 
heing completed. Other buildings, especially those of the 
“immeuble ” kind, or apartment buildings, which in 
many cases had only just been commenced, remain in 
the same state to-day as over two years ago. Some of 
these are becoming almost picturesque in their state of 
abandonment, with their half-completed arches and vaults 
becoming green with moss and vegetation. Contmits 
have been broken and others left in abeyance by reason 
of the moratorium, and the landowners who had started 
building on their own ground are loth to continue until 
they can become more assured as to the position of busi- 
ness, the value of rentals, and the rate of taxation after 
peace is declared. Some of them prefer to leave Ше com- 
menced building entirely in аһехапсе, and trust to the 
future value of their ground for better or for worse. 

The cost of building materials is very high at Paris 
at present, and it is very probable that there will be по 
new work for some time in the way of private werk: 
business premises will, however, be resumed. Archj- 
teets and builders will have to rely chiefly on Ше work 
they can obtain for the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas. Steel is almost ont of the question for private 
work, innber is almost double in price; cement, lime, 
bricks, and those materials requiring manual labour for 
their extraction, or coal and machinery for their mamu- 
facture, are verv costly. | 

It will take France some little time to recover from 
the effects of the invasion, for she will have to re-equip 
her works and factories, reconstruct a very large pro- 
portion of them, and also have to wait patientlv until 
the demobilisation will allow the return of labour. It 
does not seem probable that there will be any labour 
troubles in France; all those who have been elther fight- 
ing or doing war work at soldiers’ or mobilisation pay 
will only be too glad to return to their ordinary оссира- 
tions at Ше same or perhaps, И circumstances allow, a 
slightly higher rate of pay. | 

English builders, merchants, and others will. there- 
fore, have an opportunity of doing some work, or of send- 
ing supplies of materials to France,  Freights will. how. 
ever, probably remain high for some time to corme and, 
if the existing Customs duties hold good after the War, 
it is doubtful whether English building materials could 
he delivered into France at a much less cost than the 
home products. Our manufacturers and merchants wil] 
find a greater scope in the way of useful specialities ; 
handy materials which require special manufacture, Tt 
must be remembered that France will naturally do her 
best to protect her own workers and business men, and 
help to compensate them for the troubles and deprivation 
of work thev have undergone. Contracts will naturally 
be given in preference to French firms and business men, 
with the probable option of their going to an allied 
country for help in the way of capital, materials, and 
labour. To do good business with our French allies we 
shall have to take many things into account, their posi- 
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tion after the war, their temperament and their ways of 
doing business, and not try to force on them our own 
ways of business, which. however excellent in our own 
country, may not always be to the manner of our friends 
abroad. 


THE TRAINING OF BUILDING TEACHERS. 


IN our issue of September 3, 1915, we published a short 
account of an interesting experiment inaugurated by the 
Board of Education, which took the form of a short 
summer course for building teachers. 

The experiment was so ЕСІ last vear, and the 
urgency of technical training is becoming зо insistent, 
that it was decided to arrange a similar course this year, 
and we note that this year’s course has recently been 
completed. It was held from July 31 to August 12 at 
the Mumicipal College. Bournemouth, under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Hugh Davies, His Majesty’s Inspector 
of Building Schools. Some thirtv teachers of building 
subjects were selected and attended daily to receive in- 
struction in the methods of presenting such matter as 
might suitably be included in a senior course of evening 
technical instruction. 

The work of the stunmer course followed closely upon 
the lines laid down last vear, keeping fully in view the 
main object, which was to give guidance and help in the 
selection of examples to qualified teachers rather than to 
impart information. 

Many of the teachers selected to attend last vear's 
course having taken up military duties, the remaining few 
were able to carry their studies further and Фа much 
valuable practical work in greater detail than was possible 
last year. The larger number, some twenty-two building 
teachers selected from all over the country, devoted their 
attention mainly to the grouping, selection of subject- 
matter and class procedure, as well as some detail work 
in the nature of practical experiments and problems. 

The subjects of the grouped course were the same as 
last year and included building construction and draw- 
ing, building mathematics and geometry, and building 
science. and the lecturers 1n these subjects were respec- 
tively Mr. W. В. Jaggard, F.R.I. B.A., of the Northern 
Polytechnic Institute, London; Mr. Е. Е. Drury, 
7.1.8.7. head of the Building and Civil. Engineering 
Department of the Roval Technical Institute, Salford ; 
and Mr. A. R. Sage, vice-principal of the London County 
Council School of Building at Brixton, London, who was 
assisted Бу Mr. A. Everett. B.Sc., also of the Brixton 
School of Building. Mr. W. Munn Rankin, B.Se., the 
headmaster of the Municipal Technical College at 
Bournemouth, acted as secretary to the course. 

The architectural aspect of the teaching of building 
construction and the selection of pleasing and well-pro- 
portioned examples of standard items of construction was 
mainly dwelt upon by the lecturer on this subject, and the 
great need for the improvement in the quality of draughts- 
manship was emphasised and illustrated by some sixty 
carefully prepared drawings graded to suit the progressive 
stages of the course. The study of architecture and archi- 
үе history was recommended to the teachers as in 
itself a fascinating study, but also as a means of develop- 
ing a sense of good taste іп design and as being conducive 
to a proper appreciation of the dignity of building. 

Building teachers usually treat the subject of prac- 
tical geometry adequately, but building mathematics, on 
the other hand is often neglected, and this lack of know- 
ledge is to the student a very severe handicap in the more 
advanced work ш connection with the larger construe- 
tional problems. The lecturer in these subjects dealt 
with the fundamental ground-work necessary for building 
students, and ainted at impressing the teachers with the 
building treatment and scope of algebra and calculations 
for specialised work. ice use Was made of some inter- 
esting models and apparatus, and the lecturer also showed 
the close relationship existing between the subjects of 
geometry and mathematics as applied to building. 

For the purpose of this course, the subject of building 


science has been formed by adding some knowledge of 
physics and chemistry to the older subject of building 
mechanics. It may be considered a new venture in 
building instruction, which must undoubtedly develop 
and will prove of great value in training students in the 
principles of the ‘conduct of further research work in 
building problems. 

The underlying facts forming a foundation for future 
work were treated bv the lecturers, partly by ,а large 
collection of practical experiments and partly by lectures, 
each teacher in attendance being able to carry out those 
experiments Most suited to his needs, and all being de- 
finitely related to building matters. 

Educational visits were arranged to Wimborne 
Minster and to Messrs. Carter & Co.’s Ceramic Works 
at Poole, and many impromptu discussions led to the inter- 
change of ideas and the solution and ventilation of special 
ditliculties. 

Much enthusiasm was engendered by the course. and 
it is hoped that the experiment inaugurated by the Board 
of Education last year, and continued with success this 
year, will eventually become the starting point for the 
thorough training of a body of men who will realise thar 
the art and science of building is of the very greatest 
importance to the future well-being of the British nation. 


THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Тик continuity of human tradition as а whole in areas 
geographically connected like Eurafriea on the one side 
and Eurasia on the other has been here postulated. Since. 
as we have seen, the Late Paleolithic culture was not 
violently extinguished but shows signs of survival both 
North and South, we are entitled to trace elements of 
direct derivation from this source among the inherited 
acquirements that finally led up to the higher forms of 
ancient civilisation that arose on the Nile and the 
Euphrates. In many directions, we may believe, the 
flaming torch had been carried on by the relay runners. 

But what, it may be asked, of Greece itself, where 
human culture reached its highest pinnacle in the Ancient 
World and to which we look as the principal source of 
our own civilisation ? 

Till within recent years it seemed almost a point of 
honour for classical scholars to regard Hellenic civilisa- 
tion as a wonder-child, sprung, like Athena herself, fully 
panoplied from the head of Zeus. The indebtedness to 
Oriental sources was either regarded as comparatively 
late or confined to such definite borrowings as the alpha- 
bet or certain weights and measures. “Egypt, on the 
other hand, at least. till Alexandrine times, was looked on 
as something apart, and it must be said that Egvptolo- 
gists on their side were only too anxious to preserve their 
sanctum from profane contact. 

A truer perspective has now been opened out. It has 
been made abundantly clear that the rise of Hellenic 
civilisation was itself part of a wider economy, and can 
be no longer regarded as an isolated phenomenon. In- 
directly, its relation to the greater world and ito the 
ancient centres to the South and East has been now 
established by its affiliation to the civilisation of pre- 
historic Crete and by the revelation of the extraordinarily 
high degree of proficiency that was there attained т 
almost all departments of human art and industry. That 
Crete itself—the “ Mid.Sea land.” a kind of halfway 
house between three continents—should have been the 
cradle of our European civilisation was, in fact, а logical 
consequence of its geographical position. An outlier of 


* Presidential Address by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt.. LL.D.. 
Р.5.А, E.R.S. Extraordinary Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology, Oxford ; Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 
&c., at the Newcastle-on- Tyne, 1916, Meeting ot the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
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Mainland Greece, almost opposite the mouths of the Nile, 
primitive intercourse between Crete and Ше further 
shores of the Libyan Sea was still further facilitated by 
favourable winds and currents. In the Eastern direc- 
tion, on the other hand, island stepping-stones brought 
it into easy communication with the coast of Asia Minor, 


with which it was actually connected in late geological 


times. 

But the extraneous influences that were here opera- 
tive from a remote period encountered on the island 
itself a primitive indigenous culture that had grown up 
there from immemorial time. In view of some recent 
geological calculations, such as those of Baron De Geer, 
who by counting the number of layers of mud in Lake 
Касипда has reduced the ice-free period in Sweden to 
7,000 years, it will not be superfluous to emphasise the 
extreme antiquity that seems to be indicated for even the 
later Neolithic in Crete. The Hill of Knossos, upon 
which the remains of the brilliant Minoan civilisation 
have found their most striking. revelation, itself resembles 
in a large part of its composition a great mound or Tell 
—like those of Mesopotamia or Egypt—formed of laver 
after layer of human deposits. But the remains of the 
whole of the later Ages represented down to the earliest 
Minoan period (which itself goes back to a time con- 
temporary with the early Dynasties of Egypt—at a mode- 
rate estimate to 3400 B.c.) occupy considerably less than 
a half—19 feet, that is, out of a total of over 45. Such 
caleulations can have only a relative value, but, even if 
we assume a moore rapid accumulation of débris for the 
Neolithic strata and deduct a third from our calculation, 
they would still occupy a space of over 3,400 years, giving 
a total antiquity of some 9,000 years from the present 
time.* No Neolithic section in Europe can compare in 
extent with that of Knossos, which itself can be divided 
bv the character of its contents into an Early, Middle, 
and Late phase. But its earliest stratum already shows 
the culture in an advanced stage, with carefully ground 
and polished axes and finely burnished pottery. The 
beginnings of Cretan Neolithic must go back to a still 
more remote antiquity. 

The continuous history of the Neolithic Age is carried 
back at Knossos to an earlier epoch than is “represented 
in the deposits of its geographically related areas on the 
Greek and Anatolian side. But sufficient materials for 
comparison exist to show that the Cretan branch belongs 
to a vast Province of primitive culture that extended from 
Southern Greece and the Ægean islands throughout а 
wide region of Asia Minor and probably still further afield. 

An interesting characteristic is the appearance in the 
Knossian deposits of clay images of squatting female 
figures of a pronouncedly steatopygous conformation and 
with hands on the breasts. These in turn fit on to a large 
family of similar images which recur throughout the above 
area, though elsewhere they are generally “known in their 
somewhat developed stage, showing a tendency to be 
translated into stone, and finally—perhaps under ех- 
traneous influences both from the North and East— 
taking a more extended attitude. These clearly stand in 
a parallel relationship to a whole family of figures with 
the organs of maternity strongly developed that charac- 
terise the Semitic lands and which seem to have spread 


from there to Sumeria and to the seats of the Апап. 


culture. 

At the same time this steatopygous family, which in 
other parts of the Mediterranean basin ranges from pre- 
historic Egypt and Malta to the North of Mainland 
Greece, calls up suggestive reminiscences of the similar 
images of Aurignacian Man. It is especially interesting 
to note that in Crete, as in the Anatolian region where 
these primitive images occur, the worship of a Mother 
Goddess predominated in later times, generally associated 
with a divine Child—a worship which later survived in а 
classical guise and influenced all later religion. Another 
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* For a fuller statement I must refer to my forthcoming 
work, " The Nine Minoan Periods" (Macmillans), Vol. L: 
Neolithic Section. 


Interesting evidence of the underlying religious community 
between Crete and Asia Minor is the diffusion in both 
areas of the cult of the Double Axe. This divine symbol, 
indeed, ог“ Labrys.”” Бесаше the special emblem of the 
Palace sanctuary of Knossos itself, which owes to it its 
traditional name of Labyrinth. [ have already called 
attention to the fact that the absorptive and disseminating 
power of the Roman Empire brought the cult of a male 
form of the divinity of the Double Axe to the Roman Wall 
and to the actual site on which Newcastle stands. 

The fect should never be left out of sight that the 
gifted indigenous stock which in Crete eventually took 
to itself on one hand and the other so many elements of 
exotic culture was still deep-rooted in its own. It had, 
moreover, the advantages of an insular people in taking 
what it wanted and no more. Thus it was stimulated by 
foreign influences but never dominated by them, and 
there is nothing here of the servility of Phoenician art. 
Much as it assimilated, it never lost its independent 
tradition. 

It is interesting to note that the first quickening im- 
pulse came to Crete from the Egyptian and not from the 
Oriental side—the Eastern factor, indeed, 1s of compara- 
tively late appearance. My own researches have led me 
to the definite conclusion that cultural influences were 
already reaching Crete from beyond the Libyan Sea before 
the beginning of the Egyptian Dynasties. These primi- 
tive influences are attested, amongst other evidences, by 
the forms of stone vessels, by the same esthetic tradition 
in the selection of materials distinguished by their polv- 
chromy, by the appearance of certain symbolic signs, and 
the subjects of shapes and seals which go back to proto- 
types in use among the “ Old Race ” of the Nile Valley. 
The impression of a very active agency indeed is so strong 
that the possibilitv of some actual immigration into the 
island of the older Egyptian element, due to the con- 
quests of the first Pharaohs, cannot be excluded. 

The continuous influence of Dynastic Egypt from its 
earliest period onwards is attested both by objects of 
import and their indigenous imitations, and an actual 
monument of a Middle Empire Egyptian was found in the 
Palace Court at Knossos. More surprising still are the 
cumulative proofs of the reaction of this early Cretan 
civilisation on Egypt itself, and seen not only in the intro- 
duction there of such beautiful Minoan fabrics as the ele- 
gant polychrome vases, but in the actual impress observ- 
able on Egyptian art even on its religious side. The 
Egyptian griffin is fitted with Minoan wings. 50, too, on 
the other side we see the symbols of Eg gyptian religion 
impressed into the service of the Cretan Nature Goddess. 
who in certain respects was partly assimilated with 
Hathor, the Egyptian Cow-Goddess of the Underworld. 

My own most recent investigations have more and 
more brought home to me the all- -pervading community 
between Minoan Crete and the land of the Pharaohs. 
When we realise the great indebtedness of the succeeding 
classical culture of Greece to its Minoan predecessor the 
full significance of this conclusion will be understood. 
Ancient Egypt itself can no longer be regarded as some- 
thing apart from general human history. Its influences 
are seen to lie about. Ше уегу cradle of our own civilisation. 

The high early culture, the equal rival of that of 
Egypt and Babylonia, which thus began to take its rise 
in Crete in the fourth millennium before our era, 
flourished for some two thousand years, eventually 
dominating the Ægean and a large part of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. To the civilisation as a whole I ventured, 
from the name of the legendary King and law-giver of 
Crete, to apply the name об“ Minoan,"" which has re- 
ceived general acceptance: and it has been possible now 
to divide its course into three Ages—Earlv, Middle, and 
Late, answering roughly to the successive Egyptian 
Kingdoms, and each in turn with a triple sub- division. 

It is difficult indeed in a few words to do adequate 
justice to this earliest of European civilisations. Its 
achievements are too manifold. Тһе many-storeyed 
palaces of the Minoan priest-kings in their great 8۰ 
by their ingenious planning, their successful combination 
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of the useful with the beautiful and stately, and, last but 
not. least, by their scientific sanitary arrangements, far 
outdid the similar works, on however vast a scale, of 
Egyptian or Babylonian builders. What is more, the 
same skilful and commodious construction recurs іп a 
whole series of private mansions and smaller dwellings 
throughout the island. Outside “ broad Knossos ” itself 
flourishing towns sprang up far and wide on the country 
sides. New and refined crafts were developed, some of 
them, like that of the inlaid metal-work, unsurpassed in 
апу age or country. Artistic skill, of course, reached its 
acme in the great palaces themselves, the corridors, land- 
ings, and porticoes of which were decked with wall paint- 
ings and high reliefs, showing in the treatment of animal 
Ше not. only an extraordinary grasp of Nature. but a 
grandiose power of composition such as the world had 
never seen before. Such were the great bull-grappling 
rehefs of the Sea Gate at Knossos and the agonistic 
scenes of the great Palace hall. 


The modernness of much of the life here revealed to 
us 18 astonishing. The elaboration of the domestic 
arrangements, the staircases storey above storey, the 
front places given to the ladies at shows, their fashion- 
able flounced robes and jackets, the gloves sometimes 
seen on their hands or hanging from their folding chairs, 
their very mannerisms as seen on the frescoes, pointing 
their conversation with animated — gestures—how 
strangely out of place would it all appear т a classical 
design ! Nowhere, not even at Pompei, have more 
living pictures of ancient life been called up for us than 
in the Minoan Palace of Knossos. The touches supplied 
bv its closing scene are singularly dvamatie—the little 
bath-room opening out of the Queen's parlour, with its 
painted clay bath, the roval draught-board fung down in 
the court, the vessels for anointing and the oil-jar for 
their filling ready to hand bv the throne of the Priest- 
King, with the benches of his Consistorv round and the 
sacral griffins on either side. Religion, indeed, entered in 
at every turn. The palaces were also temples, the tomb 
a shrine of the Great Mother. Tt was perhaps owing to 
the religious control of art that among all the Minoan 
representations—now to be numbered by thousands—no 
single example of indecency has come to light. 

A remarkable feature of this Minoan civilisation can- 
100 he passed over. I remember that at the Liverpool 
meeting of this Association in 1896—just before the first 
results of the new discoveries in Crete were known—a 
distinguished archaeologist took as the subject of ап 
evening lecture ** Man before Writing,’’ and, as а strik- 
ing example of а high culture attained bv “ Analfabeti,’’ 
singled out that of Mycene—a late offshoot, as we know 
now, from Minoan Crete. To such a conclusion, based 
en negative evidence, I confess I could never subscribe 
—for had not even the people of the Reindeer Age at- 
tained to a considerable proficiency In expression. by 
means of svmbolie signs? To-day we are able to trace 
the gradual evolution on Cretan soil of a complete system 
of writing from its earliest pictographic shape, through 
a conventionalised hieroglyphic to a linear stage of great 
perfection. In addition to inscribed sealings and other 
records some two thousand clay tablets have now come 
to light, mostly inventories or contracts; for though the 
script. itself is still undeciphered the pictorial figures that 
often appear on these documents supply a valuable clue 
to their contents. Тһе enumeration also is clear, with 
figures representing sums up to 10,000. Тһе inscribed 
sealings, signed, counter-marked, and counter-signed by 
controlling officials, give a high idea of the elaborate 
machinery of Government and administration under the 
Minoan rulers. 

The minutely organised legal conditions to which this 
points confirm the later traditions of Minos, the great 
law-giver of prehistoric Crete, who, like Hammurabi and 
Moses, was said to have received the law from the God 
of the Sacred Mountain. The clay tablets themselves 
were certainly due to Oriental influences, which make 
themselves perceptible in Crete at the beginning of the 


Late Minoan Age, and may have been partly resultant 
from the reflex action of Minoan colonisation in Cyprus. 
From this time onwards Eastern elements are more and 
more traceable in Cretan culture, and are evidenced by 
such phenomena as the introduction of chariots—them- 
selves perhaps more remotely of Aryan-Iranian deriva- 
tion—and by the occasional use of cylinder seals. 

Simultaneously with its Eastern expansion, which 
affected the coast of Phoenicia and Palestine as well as 
Cyprus, Minoan civilisation now took firm hold of Main- 
land £ireece, while traces of its direct influence are found 
in the West Mediterranean basin—in Sicily, the Balearic 
Islands, and Spain. At the time of the actual Conquest 
and during the immediately succeeding period the civiliza- 
Поп that appears at Mycena and Tiryns, at Thebes and 
Orchonienos, and at other centres of Mainland Greece, 
theugh it seems to have brought with it some already 
assimilated Anatolian elements, is still іп the broadest 
sense Minoan. It is only аба later stage that a more 
provincial offshoot eame into being to which the name 
Mycenwean can be properly applied. But it is clear that 
some vanguard at least of the Arvan Greek immigrants 
came into contact with this high Minoan culture аба 
time when it was still in its most flourishing condition. 
The evidence of Homer itself is conclusive. Arms and 
armour described in the poems are those of the Minoan 
prime, The fabled shield of Achilles, like that of Herakles 
described by Hesiod, with its elaborate scenes and varie- 
gated metal-work, reflects Ше masterpieces of Minoan 
craftsmen in the full vigour of their art ; the very episodes 
of ере combat. receive their best illustration on the signets 
of the great davs of Мусепю. Even the lyre to which 
the minstrel sang was a Minoan invention. Or, if we tum 
to the side of religion, the Greek temple seems to have 
sprung from a Minoan hall. its earliest pediment schemes 
are adaptations from the Minoan tympanum—such as we 
see in the Lions’ Gate—the most archaic figures of the 
Hellenic Goddesses, like the Spartan Оа, have the 
attributes and attendant animals of the great Minoan 
Mother. 

Some elements of the old culture were taken over on 
the soil of Hellas. Others which had been crushed out in 
their old centres survived in the more Eastern shores 
and islands formerly dominated by Minoan civilisation, 
апа were carried back by Pheenician or Ionian inter- 
mediaries to their old homes. In spite of the overthrow 
which about the twelfth century before our era fell on the 
old Minoan dominion and the onrush of the new con- 
querors from the North, much of the old tradition still 
survived to form the base for the fabric of the late: 
civilisation of Greece. Once more, through the darkness. 
the lighted torch was carried on, the first glimmering 
flame of which had been painfully kindled by the old 
Cave dwellers in that earlier Paleolithic World, 

The Roman Empire, which in turn appropriated the 
heritage that Greece had received from Minoan Crete: 
placed civilisation on a broader basis hv welding together 
heterogeneous ingredients and promoting a cosmopolitan 
ideal. If even the primeval culture of the Reindeer Age 
embraced more than one race and absorbed extraneous 
elements from many sides, how much more is that the 
case with our own which grew out of the Greco-Roman! 
Civilisation in its higher form to-day, though highly com- 
plex, forms essentially a unitary mass. It has no longer 
to be sought out in separate luminous centres, shining 
like planets through the surrounding night, Still less 15 
it the property of one privileged country or people. Many 
as are the tongues of mortal men, Из votaries. like the 
Immortals, speak a single language. Throughout the 
whole vast area illumined by its quickening rays. HS 
workers аге interdependent, and pledged to a common 
cause. . 

We, indeed. who are met here io-dav to promote 1n à 
special way the Cause of Truth and Knowledge. have 
never had a more austere duty set before us. I know that our 
ranks are thinned. How many of those who would other- 
wise be engaged in progressive research have been called 
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away for their country's service! How many who could 
least: be spared were called to return no more! Scientific 
intercourse is broken, and its cosmopolitan character is 
obscured by the death struggle in which whole Continents 
are locked. The concentration, moreover, of the Nation 
and of its Government on immediate ends has distracted 
it from the urgent reforms called for by the very evils that 
are the root cause cf many of the greatest difficulties it has 
had to overcome. I[t is a lamentable fact that bevond 
апу nation of the West the bulk of our people remains 
sunk not in comparative ignorance only—for that is less 
difficult to overcome—but in intellectual apathy. The 
dull incuria of the parents is reflected in the children, and 
the desire for the acquirement of knowledge in our schools 
and colleges is appreciably less than elsewhere. бо. too. 
with the scientific side of education, it is not so much the 
actual amount of Science taught that is in question—in- 
sufficient as that is—as the instillation of the scientific 
spirit itself—the perce; tion of method, the sacred thirst 
for investigation, 

But can we vet despair of the educational future of a 
ресріе that has risen to the full height of the great 
emergency with which еу were confronted? Can we 
doubt that, out of the crucible of fierv trial, a New 
England is already in the moulding? 

We must all bow before the hard necessity of the 
moment. Of much we cannot judge, Great patience 18 
demanded. But let us, who still have the opportunity 
of doing so, at least prepare for the even more serious 
struggle that must ensue against the enemy in our midst, 
that gnaws our vitals. We have to deal with ignorance, 
apathy, the non-scientifie mental attitude, the absorption 
of popular interest in sports and amusements. 

And what, meanwhile, is the attitude of those in power 
—of our Government, still more of our permanent officials ? 
A cheap epigram is worn threadbare in order to justify 
the ingrained distrust of expert. in other words of scien- 
tific, advice on the part of our public offices. We hear, 
indeed. of ** Commissions “апа **- Enquiries." but the in- 
veterate attitude of our rulers towards the higher interests 
that we are here to promote is too clearly shown by a 
single episode. ТЕ is those higher interests that are Ше 
first to be thrown to the wolves. All are agreed that 
special treasures should be stored in positions of safety. 
but at a time when it might have been thought desirable 
to keep open every avenue of popular instruction and of 
intelligent diversion, the galleries of our National Museum 
at Bloomsbury were entirely closed for the sake of the 
paltriest saving—three minutes. it was calculated, of the 
cost of the War to the British Treasury! That some. 
indeed, were left open elsewhere was not so much due to 
the enlightened sympathy of our politicians, as to their 
alarmed interests in view of the volume of intelligent pro- 
test. Our friends and neighbours across the Channel 
under incomparably greater stress, have acted in a very 
different. spirit, | 

Tt will be а hard struggle for the friends of Science 
and Education. and the air is thick with mephitie vapours. 
Perhaps the worst economy to which we are to-dav re- 
duced by our former lack of preparedness is the economy 
of Truth. Heaven knows !—it may be a necessary penalty. 
But its results are evil. Vital facts that concern our 
national well-being, others that even affect. the cause of 
а lasting Peace, are constantly suppressed by official 
action, Тһе negative character of the process at work 
Which conceals its operation from the masses makes it 
the more insidious. We live in a murky atmosphere 
amidst the suggestion of the false, and there seems to he 
n real danger that the recognition of Truth as itself a 
Tower of Strength may suffer an eclipse. 

It is at such a time and under these adverse conditions 
that we, whose obiect it is to promote the Advancement 
of Science. are called upon to act. Tt is for us to see 
to it that the lighted torch handed down to us from the 
Ages shall be passed on with a still brighter fame. Let 
us champion the cause of Education. in the best sense 
of the word, as having regard to its spiritual as well as 
Из scientific side. Let us со forward with our own tasks, 


unflinchingly seeking for the Truth, confident that, in the 
eternal dispensation, each successive generation of seekers 
тау approach nearer to the goal. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS, ET PREVALEBIT. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN.* 


By the Rev. С. Неввент West, D.D., А.В.1.В.А., 


Author of ** Gothic Architecture in England and France.’ 
BELGIUM. 
(Continued from last week.) 


By the machinations of Lous XI. Taége and Dinant 
were incited to revolt against their Bishop, Louis. с! 
Bourbon, nephew of Philippe le Bon. The people of 
Dinant hated the people of Bovignes on the other side 
of the Meuse, and hanged an envoy whom they sent 
across, and put np a dummy of Charles with a placard, 
“ Tell your old mununy of a Duke to ко home again. 
[.ouis of France 15 coming to help из.” Then Bouvignes 
fired а dummy of Louis NI. across to Dinant from a 
catapult. The Dinantais refused to apologise, but Justead 
had a parody of the “ Joveuse Entiée ”of Charles. 
So Charles, with ап immense artillery of very heavy 
guns, besieged aud took the city almost at once. It was 
a surprise to Ше world very like that of the fall of Liége 
and Namur in 1914. The Liégeois were sending help, 
but it came too late, as some other help did in 1915. 
Dinant was sacked and utterly destroved ; 800 citizens 
were tied back to back and thrown into the river, others 
were thrown from the cliffs. But no outrages on women 
were allowed, and all offenders were hung in sight of 
the army. Charles has been beaten in barbarity by the 
Kaiser (August 28-30, 1914). Next year Charles entered 
Liége through the wall which was thrown down for him, 
and fined the city 112.000,000 florins and tortured nine 
chief citizens to death. Shortly after, acting on a false 
report that the Diegeots had killed their Bishop. he came 
again, bringing with him Louis XL., whose promise of 
help was the cause of all the trouble. He took the 
city in а week, and asked Louis what he should do. 
Louis replied: ** My father was troubled with rooks. 
Не destroyed the nests three times, but they built again, 
so he had the tree cut down.” Charles then systemati- 
cally burned the town and killed all the inhabitants. 
The few who escaped were being still hunted down in 
the weeds three months after. His general, Antoine 
de Loisev, writing from liàége says: '* We don't trouble 
about justice. We just hang cr burn anyone we come 
across. The city has been so utterly wrecked that there 
is not a scrap of paper left to write on. I had to tear this 
from an old book.’’ There was therefore nothing old 
left in Dinant when the Huns destroyed it last year; 
but in Liége the Bishop rebuilt his palace іп 1508. "That 
and the church of St. Jacques were the only important 
old buildings in the huge manufaaturing city which 
Гдесе was before the war. 

In 1447 Charles was defeated and killed at Nancy 
bv what he called *' the. contemptible little army ” of 
Swiss tailors and eobblers, and his body was found two 
davs afterwards, half eaten by wolves, in a frozen ditch. 

Louis NI. at once treacherously laid siege to Arras, 
and, in spite of the piteous appeals of his goddaughter— 
Mary of Burgundy, Charles's heiress—took it and conu- 
pletely sacked it. Consequently, as might be expected, 
very few houses older than the fifteenth century were 
left. ۱ 

Marv of Burgundy died just after she had married 
Maximilian, King of the Romans, afterwards Emperor, 
Maximilian soon got into money troubles with the people 
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had sent for an army from Germany, kept him prisoner 
in 1487 for eleven weeks in the Craenenberg, the win- 
dows of which they fitted with bars, for which the bills 
still exist. All his German followers were executed one 
bv one, except one who escaped, disguised as a peasant 
woman carrying а basket of onions. They might have 
spared all the others, if only they had hanged that one, 
for he was the Count of Zollern, ancestor of the Naiser. 

In 1497 Maximilian’s son Philtp was married to Joan, 
the heiress of Spain, at Lierre, in front of its beautiful 
choir screen. In 1506 Philip died and poor Joan went 
mad with grief. Margaret of Austria, her husband's 
sister, became Regent till the infant Charles У, was 
of age. He was the most powerful monarch of his time, 
and no king has ever held so тару titles, but failing 
health made him long for release from the burden of 
empire. There never probably was any scene more 
striking in the world's history than that which took place 
on October 25, 1555, in the Hall of the Golden Fleece 
in Brussels. Crippled with gout, leaning. on the 
shoulder of William of Orange (the Silent), he told the 
story of his reign, confessed his faults, and begged 
forgiveness of any he had wronged, and then placing his 
hands on his son's head, gave him his blessing and sank 
back sobbing in his chair, while all the audience were 
moved to tears. He went to live im a small house in 
Brussels for a vear, and then retired to the Monastery 
of St. Juste in Spain, where he filled his rooms with 
clocks and watches which he tried in vain to make keep 
time, and when he failed he said: '' All my life I have 
been trying to make men work together and I can't even 
make clocks do it." He indulged in one even more 
impressive ceremony, his own funeral Mass, which he 
had carried out as if he had been inside the coffin which 
stood in front of him. 

Time would fail if we tried to give any account of 
the horrible persecution of the Protestants carrjed out 
by his mean and cold-blooded son Philip. It is fully 
told in the fascinating pages of Motley's histories. 

The chief adviser of the Regent, who was Philip's 
half-sister, Margaret of Parma, was Cardinal Granvelle, 
Archbishop of Malines, whose tyranny roused the three 
chief nobles who had so far been on Philip's side, to 
send a letter protesting against it. They were Count 
Egmont, who had greatly distinguished himself in Ше 
battles of Gravelins, and of St. Quentin on St. Laurence s 
Day. 1557, when by his strategy the French army was 
practically annihilated, and Philip. in his joy, had 
ordered the building of the Escurial. The other two 
signatories were Count Horn and William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange, the greatest man of the three. Philip, 
on receipt of the letter, sent the Duke ot Alva to be 
Governor of the Netherlands with orders to arrest and 
execute Egmont, Horn and William within twenty-four 
hours of his arrival. William at once took refuge in 
Holland, and Egmont said to him, “ Farewell, landless 
Prince," to which William replied, “ Farewell, head- 
less Count! '' Counts Egmont and Horn were executed 
in front of the guild house of the Crossbowmen (Maison 
du Roi) at Brussels, June 5, 1568. The building was 
greatly damaged in the bombardment by Louis XIV., 
and rebuilt in the style of that time. It has been 
recently restored according to the original design, so it 
is said, but all the character and history have been taken 
out of it, as so often happens with restorations. Four 
years later, Alva all but seized William by a night attack, 
in which he was saved by his little spaniel, who, hearing 
strange footsteps woke his master by scratching liis face 
and barking. Alva wreaked his vengeance on Mons and 
Malines, both of which he sacked, and the horrors 
perpetrated in the latter town would have been incred- 
ible if they had not been surpassed to-day. But even 
Alva did not wreak his vengeance on churches. It was 
reserved for the Germans to destrov the cathedral and 
its wonderful tower of St. Rombauld, which was begun 
іп 1452, but discontinued after the sack when it had 


reached only 320 feet out of the 544 feet which Jan 
Kelderinan had intended it to have. The town hall was 
never finished from the same cause. 

But Malines was not the only town which the 
Spaniards sacked. Іп 1576 for three days Antwerp was 
given over to what 1s still known as the Spanish Fury. 
More than 6,000 men, women апа children were 
butehered and 800 houses ‘burnt, Antwerp had risen 
into Importance when the silting up of the Zwyn had 
caused the decay of Bruges in the early fifteen hundreds, 
and consequentiy there are no very important buildings 
of a much earlier date. Also Antwerp suffered more than 
апу other city from the image-breaking of the Calvinists 


ш 1566. The cathedral especially had been wrecked Бу 
them. It had been begun in 1352, and the tower had 


been carried as high as the first gallery by 1440. At 
the end of the sixteenth century the Keldermans planned 
a magnificent cathedral, but had only finished one tower 
When a fire destroyed all the material which they had 
collected and the funds had to be used for rebuildiny. 
The town hall, which is a fine specimen of the lare 
Flemish style from which our Jacobean was derived, 
was built in 1561. 

But Jet us return to Brussels. Comparatively little 
remains of the Brussels which saw the execution of 
Egmont and Horn, except the town hall, which 18 Ше 
finest of all the town halls in Belgium. Brussels had 
never been a manufacturing city like Ghent and Bruges, 
so its town hall was from the first really a town hall, 
not the abode of the guilds or four “‘ nations " who 
arose much later at Brussels Шап elsewhere. Тһе 
guilds had their separate houses which, picturesque as 
they are, date only from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They are those of the mercers, shippers, 
archers, carpenters, printers, and bakers. Тһе town 
hall was begun in 1402, and by the middle of the 
century the east wing and tower were finished. The 
tower then stood as an angle tower on the north-west 
corner. The architect Van den Berg is said to have 
thrown himself from the top of the tower in 1431, 
because he found out then that he пад not put it in the 
middle of the fagade, but as the tower had not then been 
begun and the east wing was not finished till 1486, the 
legend lacks foundation. Some of the work is of the six- 
teen hundreds, more of the seventeens, after the bombard- 
ment. It was from Brussels and Louvain, with their 
constant repetition of similar bays, that Sir Charles 
Barrv got his inspiration for the Houses of Parliament. 
Let us, therefore, now look at Louvain Town Hall, the 
only building which the Huns have left in that once 
beautiful city. The architect, Matt. de Layens, was 
appointed in 1448, on the death of John Kelderman, 
with a salary of thirty gold florins and enough cloth to 
make him a dress suit. He was to follow in the main 
the design of the Brussels Town Hall, which then con- 
sisted of only one wing and had no tower. Louvain 
was to surpass Brussels, and so it did, and perhaps that 
is why Brussels finished her tower and added another 
wing. ‘Ана yet one cannot but feel as one stands 
before this fascinating and fantastic structure with its 
crowd of statues, its dainty corbels, its bristling roof 
and filigree niches, its pinnacles soaring to heaven like 
crystallised incense smoke, that it is less the triumph 
of the mason than of the sculptor; that architecture has 
ceased to reign; and that one of her handmaids has 
usurped her place.” This is the character of all the 
late civic buildings of Belgium. And it 15 the more 
striking when we look at the churches, which are singu- 
larly plain in the interior as well as in the exteriors, 
which are hardly ever finished. To be fair, let us look 
at the cathedra] of St. Gudule. Nothing really is known 
of the saint, who is said to have lived about A.D. 712. 
Even her German biographer who wrote in 1047 tells 
nothing, because, with unusual candour, he says he 
thinks it a holier thing to keep silence than to tell lies— 
an opinion not shared by his descendants. It is a dis- 
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appointing building, t 


he exterior cold and dry with hard 


Vertical lines: not for a moment can one think of it in 


the same line as Pa 


ris or Rheims, or even Abbeville. 


The chancel dates from 1273; the nave was finished by 
1446, and the towers by the beginning of the fifteen 


hundreds. The fines 


t thing in the church is the late 


Renaissance work, and especially the stained glass. 
Nearly all the windows contain portraits of the later 
rulers of Brabant, and Most of them were designed by 


Bernard van Orley. 


Of the other buildings of Brussels, about the most 
interesting is the church of Notre Dame du Sablon. It 


was originally, and 


indeed is stili, the chapel of the 


Guild of the Crossbowmen, the one guild which still 
survives in Brussels. The  Calvinists would have 


was begun in 1419, an 
but, as usual, the ori 
cut. 


? 


ginal plans were kept to through- 


The chief cause of there being less to see in Brussels 
than in most of the other towns of Brabant is not only 
that, like them, it rose to importance at a later date 
than the Flemish towns, but that it was almost destroyed 


hy Louis XIV., who 
bullets and desti oyed 
thousand houses. H 


bonibarded it in 1695 with red-hot 
sixteen churches and over four 
е was In many respects the proto- 


type of the Kaiser, and we English may take courage 
from the thought that though for fifty-two years he had 
never lost a battle nor failed to take a fortress, it was 
our William III. who had never till then won a battle 
nor taken a fortress, who in that year, by taking Namur, 
checked the career of that would-be world conqueror. It 
was in revenge for Namur that Louis bombarded Brussels 
—a truly Hunnish proceeding both in its barbarity and 
its utter futility, but less vile than the burning of Louvain, 

But let us, before we leave the Brussels which he 
ruined as the Germans have ruined Louvain, go, as all 
tourists do, to Waterloo, and there, standing on the Lion 
Mount and gazing back over the history and the battle- 
fields of Belgium, gain for ourselves an unswerving con- 
fidence in the justice of Him who ruleth over the kingdom 
of men and giveth it to whomsoever He will. Never 


vet has it been seiz 


ed for long by a would-be world 


топфиегог. АП the nations of the world, not only the 
Jews, have been people chosen to carry out some work 
for Him—and time after time the work set to England 
has been to destroy the power of the Nebuchadnezzars 


of the modern world, 


not that she may ape their pride, 


but тау learn the humility which they were taught — 
Philip II. and the Duke of Parma in the Armada; 
Louis XIV. at Namur and Audenarde ; Napoleon at 


Waterloo—always on 
us then, standing ther 
from the Past. 


the battlefields of Belgium. Let 
e, take good courage for the Future 


一 一 


MUSIC HALL BUILDING IN PARIS DURING 
WAR. 


THE 


` THE Société des Music Halls Parisiens, Mr. Alfred 
Butt, director, 18 building a new music hall in the rue 


е Mogador, Paris, 1 


n the quarter of the Paris Opera 


House. This building, commenced in June of last year, 
has now been raised to roof level, and it 18 hoped to com- 
plete the music hall In time for the eventual peace 
rejoicings. The plans and designs were prepared by 
Mr. Bertie Crewe, architect of the London Opera House, 


were being obtained when war was declared. Thanks, 


"By and enterprise of Mr. Alfred 


Butt, the Société decided, after making a careful investi- 


gation of the possibili 
time, and after learni 


ties“of doing building work at that 
ng from the Paris authorities that 


no difficulties would be placed in the way of the execution 
as long as the work did not interfere with, military duties, 
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to make a contract with Mr. F. G. Minter, of Putney, . 
for the construction of the building. Of course, the 
progress of the work has Been slow, and many difficulties 
In the way of labour were met with from the start, but 
the work has been carried to its present point in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Some difficuities were encountered with 
the foundations, which had to be taken to a great depth, 
the site being placed over the dried up bed of a small 
river crossing the St. Lazare quarter, the same little 
river Which caused much work and anxiety-to M. Charles 
Garnier in the construction of the foundations for the 
Opera House. Labour for excavation work could not be 
found at Paris at that time, all the valid men having gone 
to the front, but thanks to the help of some refugee ex- 
cavators from Belzium—now returned to their front—the 
foundations were successfully completed. 

The only labour to be found for masonry, scaffolding 
and similar work was by men much past military age, 
helped by young boys. Materials were difficult to obtain 
at the outset, but became easier later as stocks were ob- 
tained. Considering the many difficulties which it was 
known were to be encountered in the execution of the 
work, the rarity and the cost of materials, and the 
shortage of labour, Mr. Alfred Butt, as representing the 
Société, may be congratulated on his undertaking, and the 
architect, Mr. Bertie Crewe, the resident architect, Mr. 
Arthur Vye-Parminter, together with Mr. F. G. Minter, 
the general contractor, may pride themselves on having 
undertaken and executed what 18 certainly the only im- 
portant building constructed in Paris, and probably in 
France—except military buildings—during war time. 


> 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Whitley and Monkseaton Cemetery Buildings. 


SIR,—May I express my honest admiration of your 
illustrations of the virile work of Mr. Cratney in to-day з 
“ Architect," so refreshing, self-reliant, aud free, as I 
think they are, from any mere repetition of the prescrip- 
tions of the modern Classieists, which, after all 
that has been or can be sald, are quite as much revived 
copies as ever were tne now tabooed works of the Gothic 
revivalists, whose Gothic was, at any rate, less of an 
exotic in our climate than are modern editions of the 
works of Greece or Rome. The house appears to have 
been designed … from within outwards,” as, and rightly, 
recominended by Mr. Baillie Scott. 

The whole shows “ what to avoid ” while making the 
most of things in the adaptability of design to site, pur- 
poses, and materials selected. 

Those who possess the right spirit have little need for 
precedents, but can draw upon memory and study with- 
out the necessity of either the works of others, or even 
of reference to their own measurements and sketch-books 
to furnish them with what they want and what is wanted. 
— Yours, &c., E. SwiNrEN HARRIS. 

September 15, 1916. 


The True Seienee of Chromatics. | 
"IR,—'' The Architect ” recently published a paper 
on the *' Science of Chromatics,” by Mr. Fraetas; it 
Is а subjec& I am much interested in. The alliance 
between colour and music is not a new idea. Goethe 


: Ы . é é 
wrote on the subject years ago, in ie cone Gi 
: А & 6 М , А > 
Colour ”; and in recent years a ‘‘ colour огей З hag 


been invented, which shows certain союз and achenties | 

of colour оп certain netes being struck N Туерев знет Y 
many good books on colour and science\kuch as “ Gplour м 
Problems,” by Vanderpoel, “ Modern № OMmatics, کرای‎ 
О. Rood, and T doubt if Mr. Fraetas’ өңі 
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as original as a perusal of his paper suggests. However, 
that is a minor point—the point is that ‘ colour ’’ is 
now coming into her own. 

The advance of the importance of colour in the 
public eve is due chiefly to artists, and largely to that 
section of them known for their irreconcilable or revolu- 
tionary ideas—tlie so-called Futurists and Cubists, &c.. 
who amongst a good deal of tommy rot have largely 
heen the pioneers of pure colour in Western art. 

Also the leading poster artists and the artists who 
draw for the merchant princes of the Empire have 
done and are doing yeoman service for the science and 
art of colour, and to them must be added the great 
commercial men themselves, who whether as individuals 
or as companies have the wisdom to emplov these artists. 

The immense influence of the District Railway 
and its allied concerns in its far-seeing pioneer work for 
first class pictorial advertisements cannot be overesti- 
mated. Again, the paramount importance of colour is 
voiced by the new art monthly “Colour.” which has 
completely outclassed its art contemporaries, 

Artists cannot be made Бу science, but thev can be 
very greatly helped by it; no artist сап be made by 
examinations or rule of thumb methods: but the ٠۶ Science 
of Chromatics ” is гаф will be more and mere of great 
service {о men who are artists, and I beg to congratulate 
“ The Architect " on the wisdom of pub'ishing this verv 
interesting paper on the “ True Science of (Chromatics, 
by Mr. Fraetas.— Yours, &c., 

ARTIST. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


А LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Luton.—Business premises, Biscot Road: additions for 
Messrs, George Kent, Ltd. 
Dyeworks, New Bedford Road: additions for Messrs. 
T. Lye & Sons. 
Dyeworks, Regent Street: additions for Mr. S. 
Hubhard. 
Factory, Taylor Street, for the Thermo Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 
Motor garage, Union Street, for Mr. B. E. Barrett. 
Warehouse, Cheapside: additions for Mr. 8. H. 
Godfrey. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Deronport.—Council school, King Street: reconstruc- 
tion (£9,400). | 
Повнам. 
Jarrow-on-Tne.—-The “Golden Fleece ” р.һ.; altera- 
tions for Mr, Roy Stone. 
Essex. 
تو ریو یں‎ Premises, High Street: alterations for 
Messrs. Townrow Brothers. 
Manor Works: additions, 
Burnham-on-Crouch.—Red Cross Hospital: new ward. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Farnborough.-—House and shop, corner of Farnborough 
Road and Pinehurst Avenue, for Mr. J. Price. 
Store, Farnborough Road, for the Misses Hunt. 
Кент. 
Folkestone. —Business premises, Sandgate Road, for 
Messrs, Bobby & Co., Ltd. Mr. E. Searchfield, archi- 


Ramegate,—-House, Dumpton Park Drive. Mr. W. W. 
Martin, builder. 


“ 
пиво House": rebuilding coachman’s house, 
or Dr. Channing Pearce. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Horwich, Works - 0 
Mason & Sons. : proposed extension for Messrs. Adam 


Rochdale.—-Gayage, Dodgson Street, for Messrs. Ной 

Brothers. 

Garage, Royds Street, for Messrs. Sidebottoms 
(Rochdale), Ltd. 

The ‘ Boilermakers’ Arms" p.h., Duke Street: 
alterations for the Rochdale and Manor Brewery 
Со., Ltd. 

Wool dye-house, Greenfield Lane, for Messrs. J. 
Radcliffe & Co. 


SHROPSHIRE. | 
Osiwestry.--Progosed theatre. New Street, for the Arcade 


Theatre Company. Mr. E. Bremner Smith, architect, 
Oswald Road. Mr. J. W. Clarkson, contractor, Gains- 
borough Road, Blackpool. ка 
SURREY. | 
Bookham.— Works, Merrylands, for Messrs. Gillett, 
Stephens & Со. 
Rich mond-on-Thames.—-The South African Military 
Hospital: additional 220 beds. | 
WARWICKSHIRE. | | 
Foleshi!l,— Two houses, Little Heath Road, for Мг. Е. 
Pearson. 


WILTSHIRE. 
Nictndon.— House, St. Mary's Grove. Mr. R. J. Leigh 


field, builder, 1 Witney Street. 
No. 12 Edeware Road: additions for Mr. №. J. 
Thompson. 
Хо 11 Fleet Street: additions for the Industrial Co 
operative Society. 
Хо 8 High Street: alterations, Messrs. Bishop A 
Fisher, architects, Regent Circus. MEE 
YORKSHIRE. 
Batley.— Cottages, Staincliffe: additions for Messrs, 
Carr, Ltd. 
Hemsiworth, —WHospital: proposed additions. 
Moorthorpe.— Proposed mortuary. 


SCOTLAND. 
Arbroath -Westburn Foundry, Guthrie Port: addition 
for Messrs. Douglas Fraser & Sons, Ltd. 
Coatbridqe.— Institute, Bank Street, for the Unite! 
УМ. СА. 
Glasgow, = Works, Netherton, Anniesland:  power-house 
for the Тосо Proofing Co., Ltd. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

Хо. 8,815. June 15, 1915.—J. C. Woodley, 1007 Pros. 
pect Avenue, Pelham Manor, New York, U.S.A. Fibrous 
compositions. 

12,716. Sept. 4, 1915.—C. D. Monniger, Ltd., 124 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C., J. Walsh and Sam Barlow, both 
of Havelock Sawmill, St. Oswaldtwistle. | Mortising 
machines. 

13,667. Sept. 25, 1915.—J. G. Kirtley, Sea View, Roker 
Park Road, and Albert Cowper, 4 Thorburn Street, Falwell, 
Sunderland. Ashbin, refuse receptacles, and the like. 

12,056. Aug. 21, 1915.—James Morris, St. Bernard 
House, Knott End, Fleetwood, Lancs. Valves (more par- 
ticularly ball or spherical). 

14,536. Oct. 14, 1915. —J. A. Dick, 51 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. Means for heating air. 

10,435 (1,499, Feb. 1, 1916, dated under International 
Convention May 8, 1915).--Matthew Maloney, 368 Armagh 
Street, Linwood, Christchurch N.Z. Fire alarm. 

101,159 (158, Jan. 5, 1916).—Alfred Hartley, 21 Market 
Street, Colne. Domestic firegrates. 

101,168 (1,391, Jan. 28, 1916).—France Lanord and 
Auguste Bichaton, 5 Quai Isabey, Nancy, France. Sus- 
pended structures for roofing or like purposes. 

101,186 (4.870, Avril 3, 2916).—Sam Pulman, 68 Tib 
Street, Manchester, and W. H. Bowers, 96 Denmark Road, 
Manchester. Floor-board cramps. | 

101,191 (5,865 April 20, 1816).—Heinrich Вене, 
8 Mozartstrasse, Altona-Bahrenfeld, Henry Hoch, 199 
Rahrenfeldstrasse, Altona-Ottensen, and Bruno Becker, 
28 Neue Groningerstrasse, Hamburg. Milling cutters fo) 

Апу of the above specifications may be obtained from 
J. D. Roots & Co. | 
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A BARGAIN YOU 
WILL SEE THROUGH! 


ITIS GLASS? 


Glass in Stock at Birmingham, Bristol, Coventry, 

Droitwich, Leicester, London, Porthcawl and 

Weymouth. All offered without engagement until 
we accept your order. 


Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 


Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
From Sid. рег foot super. All Wall Widths. 


100 ft. boxes of specially good glass. 15 oz. to 19 os. 
This brand is being sold principally for picture framing. 


The following sizes are in stock at time of writing. but it is 
advisable when ordering to specify one or two alternatives in case 
any &re exhausted. 

30 х 98. 30 96. 30 x94. 30 X 99. 30 X90. 98 X 96. 98 X 94. 
Е X 94. 96 X 99. 94 X 94. 94 X 92. 94 X 90. Price 44. per foot. 
This lot is exceptionally free from breakage. 


100 ft. Бозо. ДЫ glass suitable for 99021 and similar pur- 
poses, 18 X 14, 19 X 14, 18 x 16 


‚ also a special line of Army Hut 
windows, 184 Х 134 (reckoned as 19 X 14). 34d. per foot taking 
6 boxes or more. 


Eighty 200 ft. cases of 91 oz. glass in large sheets of good quality. 


What offers subject to approval on inspection where it lies at 
London Docks? 


We have a limited number of 300 ft. cases of 16 oz. glass at ЗМ. per 
foot, and a better quality at 3íd. 


All offers at buyers’ risk as to breakage. 


С. JENNINGS & СО. 


Timber Merchants, General Woodworks | 
978 PENNYWELL ROAD, BRISTOL. 


94 feet Lengths 


Send for Booklet “А” and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & С0., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
29 Victoria St, Westminster, S.W. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


JOHNSON'S 


LATTICE AND “KEEDON” SYSTEM 


The ‘‘ KEEDON" 
HOOP for Column 
and Pile Reinforce- 
ment. 


The “ KEEDON " 
STIRRUP for re 


inforcing р 
AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION. Column Bases, &© 


FLOOR, BEAM, 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


LONDON OFFICE: REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 
Broad Street House, New Broad Street, Е.С. 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Stree Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 


Serr. 29. 1916. | 
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SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEAROCH.-I. 
Ix pursuance of their policy of inquiry into the present 
position of industrial research and of the direction in 
which scientific work is desirable the Chairman and 
other oflicers of the Council have interviewed representa- 
tives not only of the Roval Society and the Chemical 
Society, but of all the principal engineering societies 
throughout Great Britain, and other important pro- 
fessional societies, such as the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the Society of Public 
Analysts, the Society of Dvers and Colourists, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Faraday Society, and 
several trade associations such as the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, the Silk Associa- 
tion, the Staffordshire Pottery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Federation of Master Printers. 

It appears from these inquiries that whilst the 
engineering trades, with their attendant group of dis- 
tinguished “professional societies, have long been alive 
to the need and value of scientific research, the other 
trades represented have, for the most part, from various 
causes, been characterised by a lack of organised scientific 
research, Recognition of the necessity for such research 
18 now, however, becoming awakened. 

Another line of inquiry by the Council related to 
the formation of a register of researches actually being 
conducted by students in our Universities and Technical 
Colleges on the outbreak of war, with particular reference 
to the rapid provision of suitable workers when proposals 
for special lines’ of research come before the Council. 
A survey of the directions in which research is now 
proceeding in our universities and colleges may, it is 
expected, enable the Council to make helpful suggestions 
to individual workers from time to time as the need 
for research in particular directions becomes apparent. 

The stimulation of an adequate supply of trained 
Students connotes the making of grants bv way of aid 
to individuals, and although by reason of the depletion 
of the ranks of students no definite scheme could at 
the present. time be put into operation by the Council, 
It still seemed possible to them to make tentative experi- 
ments and in the process to gather experience and 
suggestions for future guidance. Тһе principle was 
formulated that in по case would the Council recom- 
mend a grant И in the result the funds of an university 
or college ordinarily available for teaching or research 
would thereby be relieved. With the benefit of care- 
fully made proposals from responsible professors and 
teachers the Council in the war-dearth of students 
have only been able to recommend grants to some forty 
individuals. | | 
uc ی۷‎ the universities as peculiarly 
ہار‎ пи S: оте of research In pure science, 
1. ... possibility of directing the 
و‎ n ет ium those ہے‎ to many interesting 
- ыы 2. , апа also of filling the 
i d rins E ouse for information bearing on 

， s bringing mto touch those engaged 


on эпа dines of investigation. Waith this view the 
Council desire that professional societies with industrial 
connections should be encouraged to use the facilities 
offered by the universities Гог rescarch in а systematic 
way. 
The manifold and varied. fields of industrial research 
that require separate methods of cultivation convinced 
the Council at an early date that they must proceed 
at once, in accordance with Paragraph 8 of the White 
Paper, to set up a series of strong Standing Committees 
to assist. them in surveving the feld of research, in 
constructing panels of referees, and іп dealing with 
applications. for grants, 

We have already, in the columns of '* The Architect.’ 
referred to the establishment of the first three Standing 
Committees: the Committee on Metallurgy, with special 
sections for ferrous metallurgy and for non-ferrous 


пе Поту; the Committee on Engineering; and the 


Committee on Mining, with a section on the mining of 
iron, coal, and hydrocarbons, and а section on the 
mining of minerals other than Iron, coal, and hydró- 
carbons, 

The Council realise that the number and scope of 
the Standing Committees will need extension from time 
to time, but the absence of strong professional societies, 
working in conjunction with the other scientific 
industries in this country, makes it inadvisable to pro- 
ceed hastily in so important a matter. In particular 
the organisation of the Council's machinery for the 
manifold chemical industries needs cautious handling in 
the first instance. Up to the present the Council have 
dealt with such questions as thev have been able to 
approach by means of small special committees of the 
Council itself, which have been empowered to consult 
other persons as occasion arose; but at best this must 
he a temporary expedient. | 

Tt seenis unlikely that a single chemical committee, 
with the large number of special sections that would 
be necessary, could usefully be established at the pre- 
sent moment, and the Council are disposed to think 
that а series of Standing Committees. dealing with 
particular branches of the chemical tradea may be the 
better manner of proceeding. А Standing Committee 
on Fuel may be necessary; possibly another for Rubber, 
and a third for the Chemistry of Cotton and Paper. 
A Standing Committee for Textiles, with special sections 
for Cotton, Wool, and Silk, is also likely to be needed 
before long. We hope that the Council will also estab- 
lish a Standing Committee for manufactures connected 
with the building trade. 

The Council in their report drew attention to the 
fact that at the present time activity is as marked in 
the field of ideas as it is т the field of war. The action 
of the Government in setting up the new machinery 
for research has, they sav, been accompanied, if not 
instigated, by vigorous discussion. and debate in the 
public Press and the learned societies. They refer parti- 
cularly to the activities of the Roval Societv, the Chemi- 
cal Society, and the Society of Chemical Industry. 

In respect of educational reform and the national 
necessity for a larger output of trained men of science, 
notice 15 taken of the propaganda of the British Science 
Guild, the Teachers’ Guild, Sir Ray Lankester’s Com- 
mittee on the Neglect of Science, formed to deal with 
Science in the public schools, the older universities, and 
the examinations for the Civil Service; the action of the 
professors of the Imperial College. 

Nor has the movement been confined to professors 


and scientific men; the practical man of husiness, the 


manufacturer, and the trader have heen as anxious and 
interested as any. It is not to be wondered at, for thev 
were the first upon whom the significance of a state 
of war was forced. In the early mouths of the war 
the great steel manufacturers. were іп grave danger from 
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the possible exhaustion of the supply of chemical glass 
necessary for the testing of their materials and pro- 
ducts. The consulting chemists were in the same case, 
whilst the pottery manufacturers were hit in another 
way, similar in its origin. The supply of Seger cones, 
necessary as a guide to the firing of their china and 
earthenware, was cut off by the war, and they were 
threatened with closure from this and other causes. The 
silk industry, which has suffered much from foreign 
competition, has also recognised the necessity for 
scientific research, and the Silk Association, though 
primarily established for the purpose of settling prices, has 
formed а representative Research Committee; a carefully 
thought-out programme of research has been drawn up, 
and the first of a long list of problems is now to be 
attacked at the Imperial College by Professor Percy 
Groom and his staff. 

Intimately connected with the subject of scientific 
research for the benefit of industrv is the movement 
towards Trade Association. Тһе Council have found 
that many scientific industries are completely without 
any effective trade associations through which their 
common manufacturing interests and difficulties can be 
approached.. There are few associations for the: various 
chemical trades which are so well organised and effective 
-as the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the electrical engineering industries, or as 
the British Engineers’ Association for the whole industry. 

There are many professional societies connected with 

. particular industries, and some associations with trade 
names that are really trading companies. Other trade 
associations, again, are concerned entirely with the regu- 
lation of prices, or are almost exclusively interested in 

` questions affecting the relations of capital and labour. 

Even those trade associations which exist have 
hitherto shown but а moderate appreciation of the 
necessity for research as a means of keeping command 
of the market, unless, indeed, they see their trade in 
actual danger. Our manufacturers are, however, 
beginning {о realise that the most serious competition 


these one of the most interesting 1 "A 
piece in an inner room, though it may be a ИИО 
restoration, of older work. It is in very 10% 8, 
gilded and coloured, and is divided into three compart- | 
ments. According to the owner, we have in the first a 
gallant gaily setting out to woo; in the background of the 
central panel he is enjoying the favour of his lady-love, 
but in the foreground he is groaning under domestic 
tyranny; and in the last he is rejoicing in death because 
it has set him free from his wife. This explanation suits 
the carving very well, but another and better interpreta- 
tion can be given to the central panel, which undoubtedly 
depicts part of a famous medizval tale, Ше“ Lay of Aris- 
totle,’’ a conte by а thirteenth century trouvère, Henry 
d’Andely. Тһе “Тау” tells how Alexander the Great, 
during his sojourn in India, fell in love with a beautiful 
Indian girl, and wasted his time with her when he ought 
to have been attending to affairs of State. His mentor, 
Aristotle, reproached him bitterly, and told him that his 
conduct was more befitting a beast than а man. The 
girl, much incensed, determined to avenge herself. She 
set to work to beguile the philosopher, and succeeded во 
completely that he went down on all fours and allowed 
her to put & bit in his mouth and ride upon him, just as 
we see here. Meanwhile Alexander, who had been 
watching therh from a tower, came down and scoffingly 
asked him who was the beast. Representations of this. 
tale, very similar to our own, occur on a misericord in 
Rouen Cathedral, the facade of Lyons Cathedral, ana 
elsewhere, but sometimes the lady is very scantily clothed. 
Somehow, in the case of the mantlepiece at the Black 


House, a later story has been grafted on to the original | 
“ Шау." 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
WE hail with delight the report of the Committee of 
which Lord Faringdon was the Chairman, appointed 
by the Board of Trade to consider desirable means of 
meeting the needs of British firms after the war as 


they have to face is not that of their rival fellow- 
countrymen in the same trade, but strongly organised 
associations of foreign producers, supported by every 
device of finance and tariff that their governments can 
apply. The advantage of research by a trade associa- 
tion for the benefit of all uts members may, when 
recognised, clear away a good deal of the inertia which 
British manufacturers have shown towards research, due 
to a realisation, partly instinctive perhaps, but partly 
based on experience, that research on the small scale 


regards financial facilities for trade, particularly with 


reference to the financing of large oversea contracts. 
In the columns of ‘‘ The Architect ’’ we have repeatedly 


pointed out the great advantage afforded to German 
manufacturers and merchants by the system of finan- 
cial assistance operated by the Deutsche Bank and its 
Subsidiaries, backed by the credit and influence of the 
German Government. This advantage it is, as we have 
already indicated, which has flooded the British building 
trade with materials and processes that are the sub- 


ject of German patents—we will not say invention— 
and the product of German factories, operating not only 

in the Fatherland, but in our own country and in Conti- 
ett centrés of cheap labour, notably in Belgium and 
taly. 

Whilst we are cordially in agreement with the pro- 
posals of Lord Faringdon’s Committee for the financing 
of oversea business and for the pushing of British busi- 
ness abroad, we are more particularly delighted with 


they could ‘afford was at best a doubtful proposition. 


REMINISCENCES OF BRUGES, JUNE 1914. 
No. 23 Rue des Tonneliers is a grim forbidding-looking 
place, and its name, the Black House, is very appre- 
priate. It was built in the fifteenth century, and still 
contains some beautiful old furniture and fittings. Among 
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the recommendation that the “ British Trade Bank ”’ 
should provide fuller financial facilities for home 
industries. In the old days of the predominance of private 
banks, many an honest and capable young builder or 
craftsman was enabled to lay the foundation of a flourish- 
ing business by the financial assistance given to him 
by those institutions on the credit of his character. The 
modern joint-stock banks, which have swallowed up so 
many of the older private and family concerns, demand 
а more negotiable security for their advances than 
The change has, in very large measure, 
been responsible for the elimination of Ше honest 
speculating builder. in favour of the jerry builder, 
the man of straw, both financially and morally, 
who has carried on his operations with one foot 
in the Bankruptcy Court, financed as to his wages 
sheet by solieitors and their clients on the security 
of first mortgages, and as to his material by 
credit obtained from confiding merchants. If the 
public snapped up his ramshackle erections, all well 
and good; if not, the Bankruptcy Court apportioned the 
losses and Jerry had another try. 

We trust that the ‘‘ British Trade Bank,’’ in pursu- 
ance of its avowed policy of supporting home industries, 
will do much to restore the character of modern British 
vernacular building, to the benefit of the public and the 
credit of architecture. | 


The deputation to Mr. Walter Long, President of 
the Local Government Board, representing the National 
Congress on Home Problems after the War, organised 
by the National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
received, as might be expected, a sympathetic hearing, 
for it is the weekly wage-earners, with their millions 
of votes, who are the greatest sufferers by the present 
appalling shortoge of housing accommodation. Not 
only was there a carefully guarded admission that the 
‘Government ought to give the assistance of the State— 
without adherence to the request for £20,000,000—but 
Mr. Long is reported to have said that, in regard to the 
demand that the legislation promised by the Govern- 
ment in 1913 and 1914 to amend the Finance Act of 
1909, in order to remove an obstacle to the building 
of working-class houses should be carried, he regarded 
the Government as pledged to carry a measure of reform, 
and he hoped that when it came it would be complete, 
because he was confident if was necessary. We regard 
the encouragement of private enterprise as far more 
likely to promote good and cheap housing than the sub- 
sidising of local authorities. But the Board must revise 
the by-laws. | 


At the luncheon in connection with the annual 
inspection by the Liverpool Housing Committee, 
Alderman Harford, the Deputy-Chairman, referring to 
the wonderful transformation that had taken place in 
Liverpool as the result of the Housing Committee’s 
work, proceeded to briefly review the year’s operations. 
The war had, of course, he said, interfered with this 
work as with everything else, and the committee had 
been most careful in not incurring any expenditure on 
the capital account, with the exception of such expendi- 
‘ture as was necessary, and which was sanctioned by 
‘the Treasury, to complete the erection of the new 
dwellings in Gore Street, Jordan Street, and Sparling 
Street. The new dwellings in Gore Street and Sparling 
Street were in such an advanced state that he had hopes 
of their being ready for letting in a few weeks’ time. 
The number of dwellings comprised in these three latest 
‘schemes was 71, which would bring the total number 
of dwellings under the control of the Committee to 
2,894, of which number 2,862 would be used as 
dwellings, thirteen as lock-up shops, and nineteen as 
dwellings and shops. At the outbreak of war six new 
schemes were in course of being dealt with, viz., Prince 
Edwin Street, Rathbone Street, Mason Street, Saltney 


Street, Blenheim Street, and Penrhyn Street. The 
greater portion of the properties comprised іп these 
areas had been acquired. No further properties had 
been purchased since then, but in order to be ready 
to go ahead immediately the war ceased plans were 
being prepared for rebuilding on four of these areas, 
viz., Mason Street, Saltney Street, Blenheim Street, 
and Penrhyn Street. With regard to demolition, only 
sixty back-to-back houses were dealt with last year, and 
the total number of such houses remaining to be dealt 
with on January 1, 1916, was 2,585. The Committee 
regretted that they were unable to deal more quickly with 
the closing and demolition of these insanitary houses, 
but in late years the scarcity of available houses had : 
become -very pronounced, and consequently the Com- 
mittee had had to proceed cautiously. As was only to 
be expected, the practical cessation of all private house 
building operations had considerably reduced the num- 
ber of empty houses in Liverpool. For instance, in 
1910 the number of vacant houses in Liverpool under 
8s. per week was 4,895; according to the latest return 
this number was reduced to 511, and of these 294 were 
of an insanitary character. 

The Director of Housing (Mr. F. T. Turton) gave 
some further statistics, illustrating how the national 
shortage of housing has accumulated. He stated that 
at the end of 1915 there were in Liverpool 153,072 
dwelling-houses, of which no fewer than 113,429 were 
assessed at £13 and under, equivalent to a rent of 
8s. 6d. and under. The total of unoccupied houses at 
the end of 1915 was only 1,358. In 1910 there were 
7,265 unoccupied houses. The average increase of the 
population was about 5,000 per annum, but practically 
no provision had been made for that increase. The total 
number of houses erected in 1915 was only 468, instead 
of 2,000. The population at the end of 1915 was 
772,592, of whom 11,393 lived in Corporation dwellings. 
What were the reasons for ‘there being no building? 
Private builders were not philanthropists, but investors, 
and he took it that no building had taken place owing 
to the increased cost of both labour and-materials, the 
difficulty in obtaining mortgages, and the increased value 
of money, while at the same time there had been no 
increase in rents. 


The important and completely representative meeting 
of the engineering and allied trades, held at the London 
Mansion House last week, adopted the following resolu- 
tions: (1) “ That this meeting expresses its appreciation 
of the great national service rendered by the munition 
workers of the country, whose patriotic support of our 
fighting forces on land and sea is hastening the achieve- 
ment of final victery, and expresses the hope that per- 
manent remunerative employment will be secured in the 
vigorous economic development of the engineering 
industry after the war"; (2) “ That the indispensable 
military service rendered by the engineering industry, 
and its fundamental] importance in the future as the 
basis of defensive power and of prosperous economic 
development, entitle it to special recognition in any 
reform of a national and imperial commercial policy, ` 
and to the patriotic support of all public and private 
users of plant and machinery throughout the Empire ”; 
(3) “ That this meeting expresses its general approval 
of the proposals of the Paris Economic Conference, 
and recommends that their practical application for the 
benefit of British industry should be furthered by 
the immediate appointment of a Ministry of Industry.’’ 

By these resolutions, as by the.speeches made in 
their support, it is. clear that the engineering trades 
recognise that the great work that has been done for 
the defence of the country during the war by engineering 
labour can be continued for the national prosperity in 
peace. The means of this continuance was well put 
by Mr. G..H. Roberts, M.P., who said that if the 
nation was to remain great we must. in the coming 
years preserve that harmony and(/co-operation that had 
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characterised all classes throughout the war. If not, 
the nation would decline and decay. Unless after the 
peace we could establish a reasonable. period of industrial 
harmony the Empire would ultimately rest on very 
Shaky foundations. We should not only have а 
colossal debt, but we should have to make up inter- 
national leeway.. Neutral nations had been profiting at 
our expense, and would be better equipped for com- 
petition. They would be in a more favourable position 
than we, with one exception—the war had waked us 
up. Our immediate task was to create a friendly under- 
standing between Capital and Labour. They must not 
wait till peace had been established. They must do 
it now. The atmosphere was more favourable than it 
would be after the war. He had just left Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who had received an intimation that one 
of his three soldier sons had gone down the dark vallev, 
and the father understood that he had gone down happy. 
The whole future of the Empire depended on such an 
understanding as he had indicated being arrived at early, 
The working classes did not voice grievances out of 
mere Wantonness. Employers should get to work at 
once, accept the principle of a living wage, recognise 
the principle that the worker desired time for recreation 
and leisure, and if they did that then he was prepared 
to say to his class that they were fairly treated and that 
they were expected to render of their very best without 
regard to restrictive conditions. Our greatest. problein 
was increase of output. The worker recognised that 
to recover from the ravages of war we must all redouble 
our efforts. Owing to imperfect organisation, when we 
had speeded up output gluts and unemployment ensued. 
That sort of thing ate into the very souls of men. Thev 


must face the apprehension of the worker that increased 


output would result in unemployment. Tt was for 
them all to enter into co-operation to perfect. the 
organisation of national industry so as to prevent these 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations. There must be good 
will on either side, and now was the most fitting осса- 
sion for it. He knew that trade unions would demand 
complete restitution of their regulations, but that did 
not mean that they must wait till the war was ended 
to regulate the conditions. Negotiate now in a friendly 
atmosphere and they would have made а solid contri- 
bution to the future stability of the State. 


— 


It is interesting to note that Australia js taking 
seriously the question of afforestation. 

of a resolution carried at a conference of the Australian 
Natives' Association, a deputation waited on Mr. 
Livingston, Minister of Mines and Forests, and affı 

the importance of a national afforestation policy. Mr. 
V. Trapp, Vice-President of the Australian Forests 
League, pointed out that every year that forestry was 
neglected meant a loss to future generations of over 
£1.000,000. He suggested that the forests should be 
placed under a Commission, and conducted inde. 
pendently of Government control. If the Federal 
Government took over forestry from the States, and 
planted 150,000,000 trees, which it could do in three 
years, the value of these trees in sixty years would not 
be less than £2 each, and they would be able to pay 
their war debt with the money thus created. In the 
State of Michigan (U.S.A.) the intern 
something over £1,250,000 per year, but it was esti. 
mated that within fifteen years there would be no 
internal taxation, as the whole of it would be paid for 
out of forestry. The Minister for Mines and Forests 
said in reply that the Government proposed to plant 
out 7,000,000 trees this year, which was not a bad start. 
Next year provision would be made lor planting 
10,000.000 trees, and he hoped that year by year it 
would increase until 20,000,000 trees would be planted 


As the outcome 


med 


al taxation was 


in one year. 


Н.М. Trade Commissioner 


in New Zealand (Mr. 
R. W. Dalton) writes to the Boar 


d of Trade that, judging 


een 


from his correspondence, a number of United Kingdom 
firms, while they are disposed or have even decided to 
establish agents in New Zealand, have apparently deter- 
mined not to do anything in the matter until after the 
war is over, and that their reason for deferring action 
evidently les in the difficulty of delivering goods at the 
present time. This attitude has given rise to a good deal 
of criticism on Ше part of New Zealand firms ; these firms 
realise the difficulty in the way of delivering goods, but 
they feel that the preliminary negotiations should be con- 
ducted now. Firms in New Zealand are even more 
anxious than formerly to deal in British goods and to 
hold British in preference to foreign agencies. At the 
same time, they must naturally take into consideration 
their means of livelihood after the war, The position 
is that while British firms are postponing the appointment 
of agents, and even postponing negotiations to that end, 
American and Japanese firms are seeking to appoint 
agents im various directions. It should not be forgotten 
by United Kingdom manufacturers that while the war 
has quickened British interest in trade it has also had the 
effect of offering an opportunity to foreign manufacturers 
to obtain trade—not only that which was formerly in Ger- 
man hands, but also the trade which United Kingdom 
manufacturers are precluded from attending to at pre- 
sent. The New Zealand market has direct connection 
with two progressive manufacturing countries (United 
States of America and Japan), and the manufacturers of 
these countries have been making considerable efforts to 
establish conneetions which they hope will prove to be 
permanent, The point of view of the agent with whom a 
British firm will not negotiate now is that, if he waits 
until the war is over and the negotiations then carried 
on should not prove satisfactory, he may probably lose 
other opportunities during the war. From the point of 
view of the British firm, there is the possibility. that, 
owing to its refusal to negotiate now, it may lose an 
agent who would prove eminently satisfactory, and after 
the war may be unable to find another agent as suitable. 
Most New Zealand firms realise, often from experience, 
the difficulty and often impossibility of obtaining goods 
from the United Kingdoin at the present time. What they 
naturally want to obtain is some security that their posi- 
tion after the war will be satisfactory and that they will 
not suffer by having refused other offers. . 


The gift by M. Rodin to the French nation of his 
entire collection of works of art, his house and studio at 
Meudon, his books, manuseripts, and copyrights not only 
proclaims to the world his triumphant faith in the spirit 
of France, but is a subject of congratulation to all who 
are interested in the art of sculpture. The gift ensures 
the maintenance as an entity of the work and collections 
of the foremost French sculptor of our time, and obviates 


the possibility of their disposal ‘in the museums and 
private collections of alien countries.’ 


Whilst we fully admit the importance, from a material 
point of view, of the present propaganda in favout of a 
more extended development of scientific education, it is 
somewhat disquieting to note the still prevalent apathy 
as to the important position of art, not only in the moral 
education of the country, but as an asset of great poten- 
tality in the world of commerce. The Brussels Exhibi- 
tion of 1910 showed that in the industrial arts Germany 
was beaten very badly by this country. Her woven 
textures, her pottery, her furniture, her surgical instru- 
ments, her colour-printing and bookbinding were 80 1n- 
ferior to our own that, in regard to most of these things, 
she could not be said to compete with us. She was trying 
hard to do so, but her efforts were marked by a و‎ 
puerility, none the better for being bold. That conce! 
of their own genius which seems to have plunged the 
German race into a moral disaster incredibly stupid pi 
evident in the product of German art, which ignored the 
past and aspired to create new models without guidance. 


If wé are to pursue our advantage in the due 
arts, the first thing necessary is that the Royal College 


е 
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of Art shall be liberally equipped and endowed Бу Ше 
nation. The College of Science has, at any rate, a fine 
modern building, and due importance. The College of 
Art is in an old warehouse, out of sight; and, far from 
commanding that respect which the very name of the 
Beaux-Arts imposes upon every Frenchman (with a curri- 
culum in no sense better), it is in constant danger of being 
stinted by officialdom and forgotten by the public. 


The anomalous position of Great Britain in regard to 
the production of zinc was the subject of a paper read at 
the annual autumn meeting of the Institute of Metals by 
Mr. Ernest A. Smith, who said that for many years 
Germany remained the ‘chief zine producer, but rapid 
strides had recently been made in America, which now 
took first place as the largest producer. Fifty years ago 
the world was only producing 133,000 tons of zine a 
year, whereas the figures for 1913 were 982,000. The 
larger proportion of the zinc ore mined in Germany came 
from the Silesian district. English smelters were de- 
pendent on imported ores. The cutting-off of European 
supplies had resulted in an extra call on American, and 
the total capacity of American plants had been brought 
up to about 625,000 tons per annum—double the output 
of 1913. In view of the large ore reserves in America 
there was no reason to suppose that there would be any 
failure to realise the expected output. Germany and 
Belgium had depended on foreign supplies of ore, and the 
chief obstacle to these continental industries regaining 
their positions would probably be a shortage of it. The 
supplies to Germany available from Silesia, Hungary, 
Corinthia, and Tyrol had been worked for more than 
three centuries, and were partially exhausted. Тһе 
supply of ore even when the mines were working to their 
full capacity would doubtless be short of what was ге- 
quired to maintain the large output of spelter for which 
Germany had hitherto been responsible. Great Britain 
had been in the anomalous position of having to purchase 
spelter from overseas at fabulous prices since the war 
began, while there were abundant supplies of zinc ore 
within the Empire, but inadequate smelting plant for its 
treatment. Schemes were now under consideration for 
the expansion of the zine smelting plants within the 
Empire to deal with domestic zinc ores, and steps were 
being taken to erect the necessary smelting plants both in 
England and Australia. An agreement had been arrived 
at between the spelter producers in this couħtry and Ше 
Ministry of Munitions on the subject of new works with 
the view of increasing production, 


The suggestion that instead of demanding monetary 
payment for the material destruction wrought by the 
enemy in occupied territories, or by the Allies in driving 
him out of those territories, it should be stipulated in the 
conditions of peace that all wrought material and skilled 
labour called for in the work of restoration shall be pro- 
vided by the enemy himself, within a fixed minimum 
period, working in strict. accordance with the specifica- 
tions and under Ше personal inspection of officials 
appointed by the injured State, is not one to be lightly 
accepted. Work must be found for the millions of 
French, Belgian, Russian, Italian, and British men and 
women who are at present occupied in fighting or in the 
provision of war material, and it can scarcely be antici- 
pated that sufficient of such work can be found in the 
ordinary processes and trade of peaceful commerce. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 

WE reproduce this week the design for the proposed 
St. Paul's Bridge, by Mr. John J. Robson, М.Т.С.Е., 
the perspective for the centre arch and piers of which 
was hung this year in the Royal Academy. 
" This design was submitted in the competition held in 

ay 1914, but was not accepted. Notices of com- 
mendation of it, however, appeared in the various pro- 


fessional papers at the time, and more recently in the 
Press on its exhibition. | 

Its reproduction gives из an opportunity of further 
comment on this subject, for it would be idle to suppose 
that the scheme for St, Paul's Bridge is dead, and that 
the last word has been said with reference thereto. ` 

The recent examples of bridge design over the river 
Thames in London have not given general satisfaction ; 


and when the Bridge House Cominittee decided upon Ше. 


erection of a '' monumental bridge in masonry," they 
adopted the only proper and available course of proce- 
dure in their endeavour to discover any latent talent 
Which might be lying dormant in the country—a public 
competition, ; 

The efficient designing of large road bridges requires 
peculiar talent and experience—t.e., a combination of 
both the engineering and architectural. In the United 
Kingdom the construction of these bridges is in the 
hands of so many public authorities, each of which has 
its own engineer or surveyor, that jp is difficult to 
institute any progressive study of the subject which 
would result in the development of bridge architecture 
such as could only be attained under a single authority. 

In France, where such national authority has existed 
for generations, this desirable result has been achieved, 


and bridge architecture has been raised to a very high 


level of efficiency. 

Although we have commended the Bridge House 
Committee for having adopted the principle of a public 
competition, we cannot refrain from pointing out the 
errors into which it fell in their procedure of carrving 
it into effect. The competition should have been held 
and the design adopted before going to Parliament for 
a Bill, by which means the competitors would have 
had a free hand, and a more efficient design would 
have been obtained. Instead of which the Bill was 
first introduced, which strictly defined the piers and 
openings with their respective headways and the 
gradients of the road and approaches which handicapped 
the genius of the competitors. 

It has always been considered necessary to give a 
bridge a slight camber, whereby the best effect 15 
obtained; but in this case the gradients were such as 
to necessitate a fall of five feet from the north to the 
south end of the bridge. This not only prejudiced the 
design generally, but had a disastrous effect upon the 
design of the Surrey abutment. Again, the statutory 
widths of and positions of the openings were such as 
to make the piers too thin for effective treatment, and 
further, the fixed gradients and headways did not allow 
suflicient thickness at the crown of the arch for the 
effective treatment of the voussoirs and cornice іп а 
bridge of such magnitude. 

The falling gradient on the bridge caused the springing 
levels of the arches to vary, which did not improve the 
appearance of the piers. TIf difficulty of dealing with the 
cornices and parapets on the abutments and the north 


approach with a gradient of 1 in 60 was only overcome 


ut the expense of good design. | 

The block-plan of the site, which was supplied to 
the competitors, showed the net width of the bridge 
and approach viaducts with no clearance whatever for 
construction, and indeed, at some points there was 
insufficient room for the proper design of the structure, 
nor could any further space be obtained on application. 

We would further remark that if it was so difficult 
a matter to discover some hidden genius capable of 
undertaking a work of such importance and magnitude, 
how much more so must it be to find an assessor to 
adjudicate upon the designs received ; for it may safely 
be assumed that at least a few of the numerous com- 
petitors might be men of matured bridge experience and 
of greater genius than the assessor. These remarks are 
purelv academic, and are not intended to reflect in any 
degree upon Sir William Emerson. Indeed, our views 
are that he was placed іп an impossible position, and 
that too much was expected! of him. 
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In such a competition, which was possibly the largest, 
most important, and most singular ever held in this 
country, we submit that a committee of selection should 
have been appointed, composed of two engineers and 
two architects, with an independent chairman, all 
eminent in their respective professions. 

This committee should have had the power if neces- 
sary to select a few of the best competitors for a second 
select competition after the various questionable points 
had been decided, so that the very.best results might be 
obtained, each of these selected men being paid for his 
design. 

A few remarks upon the design which we reproduce 
may prove useful in forming an opinion on its merits. 

The principal feature of the design is the centre 
arch of 155 feet span, with a headway of 33 feet 6 inches, 
the piers being 87 feet high and the bridge 80 feet 
in width between the parapets. 

The vouSsoirs on the elevation are shown 13 feet 
deep at the haunches and a minimum of 5 feet 3 inches 
near the crown; they and the quoins of the piers and 
abutments would be slightly curved on the face with 
rounded edges and margins with a bold square sunk 
joint. The cornice would be 3 feet 3 inches deep with 
3 feet 3 inches projection; the top stone of the piers 
11 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 9 inches bv 4 feet thick, the 
projection of the piers heing 9 feet 6 inches, and the 
cutwaters a further 20 feet, 

The masonry is made to course through the piers, 
which is a feat Rennie was unable to accomplish in 
Waterloo Bridge, where the courses are broken at the 
piers, 

From these few particulars of its leading features 
the magnitude of the structure may Бе inferred. 

In this design pylons were considered to be inappro- 
priate, being quite out of harmony with the surround. 
ings: the effective treatment of pylons necessitates a 
large open space surrounding them, which in this case 
was impossible. It was, therefore, decided to adopt 
pylon pavilions, which on the Surrev abutment would 
contain the staircases to Bankside, whilst on the north 
abutment they would form tramway shelters. 

It was intended that Ше bridge should assume a 
national character on completion, and studies were 
prepared by Mr. Fehr for groups of statuary on the 
piers and in the openings of the pylon pavilion, whilst 
the panels above the cornices were to be carved in Ъаз- 
relief, with great scenes from British history. 

In our review of the various competitive designs 
for this bridge on July 3, 1914, we remarked as follows: 
“ Pylon pavilions are a feature in design No. 14, which 
is quite a rational production, in which the bridge is 
well treated “; whilst our contemporary ‘‘ The Builder ” 
said on the same date: “ No. 14 looks well in a finely 
executed perspective, and is a design of some merit.” 

The author of this design rust be congratulated upon 
his recent example of road bridge construction in the 
rebuilding of Rochester Bridge over the river Medwav, 


in conjunction with Messrs. Baker and Hurtzig as joint- 
engineers, | 


- 


DOWART CASTLE, ISLAND OF MULL. 


WE this week complete our series of illustrations of the 
restoration and enlargement carried out at this ancient 


building from the designs of Messrs. John Burnet & Son. 


SECOND-LIEUTENANT (GEORGE J. BALFOUR, H.L.I., 
attached to the Northumberland Fusiliers, who was killed 
in action on September 15, was the younger son of Mr. 
Andrew Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Glasgow. He was 
educated at the Glasgow High School, and on leaving it 
he entered the service of Nobel's, Ltd. On the outbreak 
of war he joined the H.L.I., and a year later received hia 
commission. He was nineteen years of age. His elder 


brother, Captain A. Campbell Balfour, is on active service 
with the H.L.I. | 
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THE REPLANNING OF DUBLIN COMPETITION, 
[N our issue of September 1 we gave some particulars. 
of the result of the competition for the replanning of 
Dublin which had been held up by the outbreak of war. 
Additional informafion is given in the appended extract 
from the ‘‘ Irish Times '' :— 


The competition for the prize of £500 offered some 
years ago by the Marquis of Aberdeen for the best set of 
plans for the reconstruction and improvement of the city 
of Dublin attracted competition from landscape architects 
and city planners of distinction both in the United King- 
dom and America. The adjudicators appointed to 
examine the plans were Professor Patrick Geddes, of 
Edinburgh; Mr. С. J. MacCarthy, Е.В.Т.А.Т., City 
Architect of Dublin; and Dr. John Nolen, of Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. They have. as already announced im 
the Press, awarded the prize to Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, of the Department of Civic Designs, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, and Messrs. Sydney А. 4 Arthur 
J. Kelly, survevors. of Liverpool. Honourable mention 
was given to five other designs, including those submitted 
һу Messrs. Кауе-Рапу & Ross, Dublin, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Panton, M.A.. A.M.I.C.E., Clontarf, Dublin. 

The report of the adjudicators and the approved plans 
were sent to Lord and Lady Aberdeen during their recent 
tour in the United States. and the plans were exhibited 
in the auditorium of the Boston City Club last month, 
where they excited much discussion. According to the 
conditions of the competition, the plans now become 
the property of the Dublin Corporation, and they were 
accordingly despatched some time ago to the Dublin 
municipal authorities. They have arrived safely in 
Liverpool, but have since heen held up there by the Import 
Department of the Customs. Up to the present all 
efforts to have the plans released and sent on to Dublin 
have been unsuccessful, but representations continue to 
be made to the higher authorities, and it is hoped that 
the inexplicable action of the Customs will be at once 
revised. The plans were made in England, and were. 
subsequently sent to Dr. Nolen for his approval. Why 
they should he stopped on their return journey and 
bound up in “red tape ”at Liverpool is apparently In- 
capable of explanation. When the Customs officials are 
directed to release the plans. and they are received Im 
Dublin, it is the intention to exhibit them in some central 
hall in the city for public inspection. | . 

The report of the adjudicators is, it is understood, in 
the possession of Dr. Nolen, in America, and no copy 
of the document is yet available for publication in this 
country. The report of Professor Abercrombie, which: 
accompanied his designs, has, however, come to hand. 
and will he pernsed with great interest by the citizens. 
The idea underlying the competition was, it is stated, to 
provide a set of plans on the most approved principles. 
not necessarily with the view of attempting to carry n 
out in the immediate future: but, rather, to have af han 
a fixed plan which architects and others would have 
before them in designing new buildings and other مہ‎ 
in the architecture of the city, and to which they might 
work up to. A plan of a somewhat similar description 
was designed many years ago for Belfast by the a 
Borough ‘Engineer, the late Mr. Montgomery. At t _ 
time his ideas were considered Utopian ; yet, in the course 
of vears, many of his suggested improvements have oo 
carried into execution in that city. Professor Abercrom 
bie's design will also be regarded, on the view, as ae 
but it will at least, provide material for serious or 
ation and is bound to be of great interest in view О the 
rebuilding of the area of the city destroyed n os 
rebellion, and the many plans now under eu ix 
for the providing of better housing „ассотитода“ 
the working classes. i | _ 

Professor Abercrombie, writing of course. hdi М 
Sinn Fein rebellion, says :—** Dublin to-day prese 
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similar spectacle to Paris prior to the operations of 
Napoleon III. and Haussmann: it is a city of magnificent 
possibilities, containing features of the first order, but 
loosely corelated and often marred by the juxtaposition 
of incongruities and squalor. As at Paris, central areas 
which should be of first-rate commercial importance are 
occupied by slums, and streets of noble architectural 
dignity are tenement-ridden.”’ 

He-then goes into elaborate detail in reference to the 
suggested schemes. The first part dealt with is new, 
radial roads from a new city centre. Then follow such 
subjects as the reclamation of lands in Dublin Bay for 
increased dock accommodation, the installation of a 
** power citadel ’’ and the formation of new factory sites, 
the immediate need for adequate housing accommodation, 
improved traffic arrangements and transit schemes gener- 
ally, and increased area of parks and the acquisition of 
nature reservations. 

According to the plan, Nelson’s Pillar is to be no 
longer the “ hub ” of the tram system; Sackville street 
is to be a kind of ‘‘ monumental Avenue de l'Opera.” 
The new centre is to be on the north bank of the Liffey 
near the Four Courts, and on the south side near Christ 
Church Cathedral. One of the objects aimed at by this 
focussing of communications will be to restore to the 
north an equal importance with the south. 

It is proposed to improve thirteen of the existing - 
main radial roads, increasing some of them to 190 feet 
in width, with planted park-wavs running through their 
length. | 
He suggests that the Corporation activities at Pigeon 
House Fort should be largely augmented. He would 
transform the existing power station into a huge power 
citadel, where the raw material and energy which enters 
the harbour would be converted into motive power for the 
industrial activities of the whole community. 4 Why, ’ 
he asks, “ pay for carting the coal inland and distributing 
it to every factory when one single operation can convert 
it near where it enters the city? Again, though many 
chimneys create a dismal effect, there is a grandeur about 
a single gigantic shaft, with its plume of smoke curling 
from the brazier-shaped .summit. The building adum- 
brated in the study is confessedly of huge size: the tower 
600 feet high, and accommodation provided for ranges 
of workshops and machinery plant. Architecturally its, 
effect at the entrance of the harbour and as the centre 
point of the reclaimed Dublin Bav would be magnificent. ” 

The subject of housing accommodation is treated at 
considerable length. He first divides Dublin into two 
areas, intra-urban and extra-urban, the former represent. 
ing substantially the old city. the latter to include the new 
wards, such as Clontarf, Drumcondra, Glasnevin, «с. 
He enters into a calculation on a proposed densitv of 75 
persons to the acre instead of 95.8, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the scheme will involve the rehousing of 


about 60,000 inhabitants in the extra-urhan area. Tf | 
this were carried out it would consequently reduce the ` 
present high general densitv of the city. He would ' 
acquire 430 acres in the Crumlin area. 400 in ) and 


166 in Drumcondra. and house the people at the rate of 
about 60 to the acre. The radial avenues from Crumlin 
and Cabra. would he wide enough to nermit of a separate 
track for high-speed electric cars. The journey from any 
one of these three areas should not occupy more than ten 
minutes, and cheap workmen's tickets should be issued 
at certain hours. He proposes to lav out these three 
areas on town planning lines. The financial side of the 
extra-urban scheme works out as follows :一 

Number of people to be housed . . . 59 570 

Number of persons per acre . га ` 60 

Average number of houses to acre ` 14.5 

996 acres at £300 per асте. | š £298,800 

Cost of development, per acre £500 . 498,000 


C 
ھا وہ ا‎ ые 


2,800,000 


Е . е ` ， e 
МЕ ir his rehousing scheme for the intra-urban area he 
Bests One site in Townsend street and another on an 


“ open space ’’ near the Royal Barracks. In the Town- 
send street area the cost would be :— 

Acquiring and clearing 28 acres . . £28,000 

Erecting 444 tenement dwellings . . 88,800 

Erecting 166 self-contained houses at 

£300 per house . i ; А 49,800 

Теп acres at Royal Barracks site . s 10,000 

250 houses at £300 per house . ; В 75,000 

These plans would mean an expenditure of nearly 
four millions of pounds for the housing of 64,698 persons. 

The reclaiming of lands in the bay would provide at 
а small cost sites for large ranges of docks. Here, also, 
would be found space, on the north side of this reclaimed 
land, for new factories. Dublin, according to the scheme 
is to have its existing park area doubled, by the addition 
of 1,600 acres, made up as follows:—Local parks, 120 
acres; parkways, 720 acres; North Bull Park, 760 acres. 
He also proposes to form nature reservations, on the 
style of the Yellowstone Park, which would occupy 1,100 
acres in Howth and 6,000 in Wicklow. The total acreage 
for parks would then be something like 13.724 acres, 
with a length of 45 miles of parkwavs. or fresh air ducts. 

In closing his report, Professor Abercrombie says :— 


‘Of a town plan of such complexity it is impossible to 


forecast the financial prospect. The experience of Paris 
shows that Ilaussmann's estimates were generally ex- 
ceeded by at least 50 per cent. At the time he was 


bitterly blamed, but his theory of ° depenses productives ” 


has been subsequently fully justified. Tf Dublin were to 
embark upon a town plan of this magnitude, it would 
find that it would turn out a commercial success as great 
as that of Paris; and it would far exceed the success of 
Paris in its provision for the rea] health and happiness of 
the people.’ 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN.* 


By the Rev. С. Неввевт West, D:D., A.R.I.B.A,, 
Author of ‘* Gothic Architecture in England and Егапсе. ” 


(Continued from last weck.) 
WHEN the Roman Empire fell to pieces, in most large 
towns the Bishop, who generally had been appointed 
“ Defensor Populi,” gradually became the sole sur- 
viving representative of law and order; and his cathedral 
took the place, in the eyes of the people, of the Prator's 
basilica, as being the abode not only of the worship of 
God; but of justice and liberty for the poor and oppressed. 
And when їз the early twelfth century the rise of the 


communes bound the citizens finally into one, their joy 


and enthusiasm: found visible expression іп rebuilding 
their ancient basilica under the guidance of their bishop, 
and his cathedral became also the symbol of their new- 
born national life, the centre of all its noblest energies. 

The plans of these twelfth-century buildings, there- 
fore, while deriving from that of the basilica, show that 
they were meant to be not only sanctuaries, places for 
the eelebration of the sacred mysteries, but also for the 
assembling together of clergy and laity for any common 
purpose. The building is a vast hall with a small choir, 
and no solid screen between clergy and people. 

But in England the cathedrals tell a very different 
tale. In quite early Saxon times the great Benedictine 
monasteries of the Continent had founded missionary 
daughter houses in our then heathen land. And even 
when, after the Norman Conquest, great churches Sprang 
up on every side, they were all in the hands of monks, 
generally Benedictines, and if there was a bishop he 
might be abbot of the monastery whose church became 
his cathedral. Our cathedrals, therefore, generally 


stand apart from the cities to which they belong, in a 


separate enclosure, originally fortified, in which we find 
them still nestling amid the elms of their quiet close. 


nr Dare tec نجس رو‎ И шр эр ME 
*The second of three lectures delivered before the Roval 
aM of ور‎ For a full treatment of_the subject_see the 
author's ‘Gothic Architecture iu ЕК һа and Ет 4 
(London : Bell & Sons. 1911: 6-) à е“ 
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Such contrasted views as those of Chartres and Lichfield, 
Wells and Rouen, sum up completely the stories of the 
two national churches and enable us to realise how com- 
pletely the French cathedral was the centre of the life of 
the city ; how entirely the English one was detached from 
16. : 

And instead of the great assembly hall of the early 
French cathedral, we find in Norman England а more 
purely basilicau plan with a single or triple apse. Then, 
as the churches cease to be merely abbeys and become 
cathedrals also, and so have to serve a double purpose, 
the apse is replaced, as at Lincoln, by a greatly extended 
choir which with the eastern transept and chapels formed 
the church of the monks, with a special approach from 
the cloister, while the western transept with its chapels 
and the immense nave were the cathedral and parish 
church cut off from that of the monks by a heavy stone 
screen—almost an iconostasis, with a central door and 
an altar on either side. Also, since the monks did not 
need a public procession path in their own church round 
the high altar, we do not find an ambulatory as in France, 
but they reverted to the Saxon square east end, and 
obtained their procession path in sight of the people by 
placing another screen westwards of the rood screen, 
with a central altar and a door on each side of it, and 
the rood above. x 

We shall also find that whereas the builders of the 
French cathedrals handed down as craft secrets their 
learning and traditions, so that the constructional de- 
velopment of French Gothic is the result of the severest 
logical reasoning from first to last, the English cathedrals 
were frequently built under the direction of the monks, 
if not actually with their own hands, as at Gloucester. 
There is consequently a comparative absence of scientific 
tradition, much less coherence in purpose and expression, 
but more individuality and local originality. In France 
traditions grow stronger and more binding as the art falls 
more and more into the hands of the great guilds and 
becomes less and less the expression of popular feeling. 
till it dies stifled by the swathing bands of invariable 
formule. But English architecture—less popular at 
first, but freer in its efforts and expression—comes always 
more and more into touch with the national sentiment 
and finally develops an entirely new form which never 
really died, but, adapting itself to the social evolution of 
the nation, gradually ceased to be chiefly ecclesiastical, 
and—passing on from the cathedral and the monastery 
to the village church and the crenelated manor—at last, 
under the Tudors. gave rise to the domestic architecture 
of that sturdy middle class which has always been the 
hackbone.of the English nation. 

Thus while France was rearing Renaissance chateaux 
for her luxurious nobles whose power had not been broken 
as in England by civil war, the English squire and his 
tenants, still standing side by side as at Crécy, were going 
on building their country houses and farms on the old 
lines—adding a new aisle to the parish church, raising 
a grammar school in the village street, or providing a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge to receive their bovs. 

The general aspect of medieval architecture in the two 
countries is therefore quite different, and the difference 
grows greater as time goes on, for English Gothic archi- 
tecture was not introduced from or dependent on France. 
After the introduction of the Norman stvle just before 
and at the Conquest the influence of Trench art on 
English was very slight. Now and then an isolated case 
of importation appears, as in the the earlier part of 
Canterbury, inspired by, but inferior to. Sens, and in 
Westminster, which is entirely French in plan but Eng- 
lish in detail; but otherwise English Gothic is purely 
national from the very first. Indeed, national eharacter- 
istics reappear directly after the Conquest, when Norman 
work was largely modified by the reappearance of Saxon 
traditions, the square east end, the high narrow lancets, 

the south porch, and the great length of the nave. 
Indeed, the influence was rather the other way, for it 
seems probable that, as Monsieur Enlart has suggested, 
flamboyant tracery and the ogee or reversed arch were 


“the Hundred Years’ War as one 


case, beginning with France. 


introduced by the English into France during the Hundred 


Years’ War, when native French architecture was almoat 
at а standstill except in the districts occupied by the 
English. 

It is indeed the essential difference in national сһагас- 
ter which reappears in national art. The one is logical 
looking to the future; the other, opportunist, living in 
the present. French medieval architecture of the Royal 
domain passes through a process of continuous evolution 
(гот its first appearance to Из final decay. It took its 
origin in the district of Soissons as the result of the meet- 
ing of two streams of influence; one from the east given 
by the noble churches of the Rhine provinces where the 
traditions of the great art renaissance of Charles the 
Great had developed into the grandest of all Ше Roman- 
esque stvles; the other from Burgundy in the south. 
where, at Dijon and Cluny, ;Lombard: influence had 
combined with the classical memories of Provence, and 
had passed upwards through Champagne to north- 
eastern France. The story 15 fairly clear, though some 
of the links are already lost and few if апу will be left 
after the war, as the whole district is in the hands, or 
within reach of the guns of the Germans. The earliest 
of these, Tournai, is one of the noblest Romanesque 
buildings left. It rises strikingly above the houses on 
the left bank of the Scheldt, and its five central towers 
and two western turrets form, а grand group very like 
that of Spires. 

The round-ended transepts are a distinctly Rhenish 
feature, which we find reproduced at Noyon, and with 
an aisle and extremely beautiful detail of an almost 
Gothic character at Soissons, of which but little is now 
left. Tournai belongs to the end of the eleventh century. 
Noyon, which was originally an abbey in the diocese of 
Tournai, was begun in 1131 by Bishop Beaudoin, about 
ten vears before his intimate friend Abbé Suger began the 
abbey of St. Denis; and Notre Dame of Paris, which 
was largely influenced by St. Denis, was begun some 
twenty years later, about 1160. At Novon the Lombard 
influence is clearly seen in the alternation of piers sup- 
porting thyee vaulting ribs and columns which carry only 
the intermediate rib of the sexpartite vault. The choir 
of St. Remy of Reims and the nave of Laon are very 
like Notre Dame; and Soissons, the sister church of 5t. 
Remy. but some fifteen vears (1180) later, is alreadv 
suggestive of Amiens in the columns. Through them all 


runs the same principle gradually unfolding itself in strict 


logical sequence. | 

Tn England there is nothing like the same continuous 
development; there is no svstematic logical pursuit of one 
distinct scientific and artistic ideal, no distinct rise, sum- 
mit and fall as in France; no single scheme of vault 
construction giving unity to the drama; but the story 15 
presented, as it were, in some seven independent tableaux 
connected together. but shown one after another, and 
threaded, not on the string of a continuous scientihe 
principle, but on that of the varying religious and social 
history of the nation, and presented in succession by the 
dominant personality of the period. The monk comes 
first and builds the great Norman abbevs. then the пође. 
who enshrines himself in the floriated niches of the 
Decorated style, and lastly the citizen who covers his 
churches, like his comfortable rooms, with Perpendicu'sr 
panelling. Consequently no such classification as that 
of the seven periods of English Gothic 18 possible 0 
France, where we pass gradually step bv step from the 
stolid Romanesaue of Tournai to the restless Flambovant 
of Abbeville. The only sudden break is when Flamboy- 
ant tracery is introduced by the English at Amiens during 
| 1 ‚ of the experiments 
which they were alwavs making on window. vault, an 
wall surface, but never allowing to become frozen 2 
routine, always passing on to some other idea - 
seemed more adapted to the requirements of the momen”, 

Thus much as to the influence of the history AP 
national character of the two countries on their art. Let 
us now turn to its constructional development in each 


- 
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From the time when Christian art began to revive in 
the eleventh century, the efforts of all builders in the 
ancient Roman provinces of Western Europe were centred 
in the attempt to do with small materials and 4 limited 


supply of unskilled labour what the Romans themselves 


had never even essaved with building resources such as 
the world had never before seen—to make the thin and 
isolated walls of the three-aisled basilica, which by long 
use had bécome the recognised form for the Christian 
church, carry the same stone or concrete arched roof от 
vault as the enormously thick walls of the Romans. “The 
difficulty was this— an arch never sleeps,” and an 
arched roof, or tunnel vault, is always trying to thrust 
down the walls which carry it. Roman vaults were of 
two kinds, a continuous tunnel or barre] vault, and an 
intersecting vault, formed by dividing the plan of the 
building into squares and covering each square with two 
short tunnel vaults at right angles to each other and 
crossing in the middle. Where they form а projecting arris 
or groin on each diagonal. In this intersecting vault 
the outward thrust of the arch is not continuous, but `s 
all concentrated on the four corners of the Square, and 
if they are made strong enough, or sufficiently buttressed, 
the spaces under the arches on the four sides need not be 
walled in at all. This sort. of vault could he managed by 
these early builders on a small scale as in the low and 
narrow aisles of a church, but it was beyond their power 
to put it over the high thin walls of the nave. 
At last, at Durham (between 1093 and 1133), and a little 
later at St. Denis (1140), the idea was hit upon of build- 
ing two permanent stone arches or ribs diagonally from 
corner to tomer of each Square, instead of movable 
wooden centrings, and of covering in the triangles 
between these with rows of smaller stones arched across 


+ 


from rib to rib, | 

° Then the only thing needed was to Prop up sufficiently 
the columns or plers which carry these cross ribs at 
each corner of the square. This prop or buttress must 
be brought to bear as nearly as possible at the springing 


| of the ribs where the thrust. is greatest, or a little above 


it, or better at both these points. This was done at 

urham and at Caen by a complete stone arch thrown 
across the upper gallery or triforium at the back of each 
pier, and better at Gloucester by a quarter arch butting 
against the pier. But as the nave walls had to Бе much 


higher than the roof of the triforium gallery in order to 


Ret space for the windows of the clerestory, those but- 
tressing arches came below the springing of the ribs, 
Which is where they are really wanted, if they were kept 
under the roof of the triforium. So they were.raised 
above the roof, and at Chartres and in all the beautiful 
later examples, at at Amiens. are made double, so as to 
buttress both: the springing and a point above it. Then 
the wall between the buttresses heing useless soon gave 
place to а mere screen of painted glass, It was a bad 
Principle thus to leave all the important constructional 
Parts of the building exposed to the weather, but if one 
excuses that, nothing can be more perfect in beauty than 
the Gothic cathedral. But, as always in the work of 
man, only for a moment. did these stern reasoners and 
perfect, artists rest on the summit. of their achievement. 
fauvals is a litera] example of that “ vaulting ambition 

that o'erleaps itself.” The chiefly passive réle of the 
uttresses of Amiens in transmitting the vault-thrust 

must needs be exchanged at Beauvais for an eactive one 
which shall enable the main buttresses to be smaller, and 
the whole building lighter, though even higher than 

miens, I 

But while the vault thus dictated the exterior forma 

of the building. it affected the interior hardly less. The 
monocylindrica] columns with great voluted capitals were 
soon felt to be unsuitable and illogical, as so much of 


one-coursed capital of a column of their own, standing 


. In front of the main pier. Tater stil] the vaulting shafts 


via carried down to the ground and their capital is at 
пе point where they carry their load ; the springing of the 
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aisle vault and the nive arches have their columns with 
capitals of one course standing on either side of, and 
attached to, the main column which has a capital of two 
courses. "This progress is well seen at Soissons and 
Amiens. We have thus the principle of continuity dis- 
tinctly formulated—that every column must have its base 
on the ground and its capital at the springing of its arch 
and only there. Soon it was Telt that every colonnet!e 
should have members corresponding to the mouldings of 
its arch, so, by a gradual transition Which may be well 
traced at Notre Dame de ГЕрше, it came to be thought 
that capitals had lost their meaning and that all mouldings 
of all arches should run down to а common base without « 
break, sometimes dying into one another on the way as at 
St. Maclou, Rouen, bat reappearing below, even if their 
reappearance was marked only by the corners of their 
Imaginary bases supposed to exist inside the main pier, 
but te have been turned round so that their corners pro- 
Ject from the faces of the general base. 

In England the stery 18 very different. Although we 
were the first to make a rea] Gothic ribbed vault at 
Durham, we never allowed the determination to have 
stone roof to our churches to influence the whole design 
—indeed, we were quite content with an open wooden 
roof, which the French never were. An English cathe- 
dral is always the Norman abbey church in essentials, 
even when the details have become Gothic. Now the 
Norman church consisted of three nearly equal storevs 
set one upon the other with little or no vertical continuity, 
but with the chief beauty sought in horizontal perspective 
as at Wells, which formes а most striking contrast to 
such a church as Beauvais. Tn France the eye is led 
upwards at once by the ул ите shafts to the vast height 
of the roof; in England eastward by. the pier arches 
alone the immense length of the nave. In Engtind the 
vaulting shafts hardly ever run to the ground, but stop 
above the nave columns, Which are designed to be beauti- 
ful in themselves and not as part of a whole. "They are 
not in various RlOUps Or sizes so as to mark distincilv 
their various purposes, to correspond with the arches or 
ribs which they represent or carry, but so as to bring in 
the greatest number of detached or semi-detached shafts, 
some of which may even have nothing to carry, and 
since these whenever possible were of Purbeck marble. 
Which could only be got in short lengths, circular bands 
had to be introduced and the abacus of the capital became 
circular also instead of square as in France. 

(To be continued.) 
一 一 
AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
COMPETITION, 
THE Government of the Commonwealth of Australia have. 
decided against the further postponement of the competi- 
tion for the Federal Parliament Building at Canberra. 
The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects: 
has received the following letter from the Office of the 
High Commissioner in London, dated September 18 :一 

“© Sir, — With reference to the deputation which waited 
upon the High Commissioner from your Institute respect- 4 
ing the competition for the Federal Parliament House at 
Canberra, I am directed by the High Commissioner to 
State that, having communicated by cable with the Com- 
monwealth Government, he has now received a cable. 
gram in reply as follows :一 

“ * With reference to your telegram of September 5, 
the Government, after careful consideration of the whole 
matter, including the objections of Victoria and British 
architects to approved resumption of the competition, 
considers it advisable to proceed, owing to the fact that 
after the war the rebuilding of Europe will occupy the 
attention of British and Continental architects to such 
an extent that they will not be prepared to کو سی‎ 
Further postponement will only accentuate thedif&eutty, ^ ^ 
and meanwhile the large expenditure whjth hag, beèri E ٦ 
incurred renders early occupation of the cgpitalyvwemnyS1T Y j 


desirable. The work will also provide entployment der УЙ 
ай 


— 


hundreds of Australians after the war.’ tized bp АС). 
“Таш, Sir, your obedient servan === 
(Signed) В. MUIRHEAD COLLINS.’ 
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TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE FLAT 


SLAB STRUCTURES.* 
I. INTRODUCTION. 


1. Purpose and Scope.—lIt is the purpose of this 
bulletin to present the results of certain tests made 
on four reinforced concrete buildings and one reinforced 
conerete test structure. These tests were made with a 
view of getting experimental information on the action 


of the concrete and the reinforcing bars in floor slabs 
of the flat slab type of building construction, Data were 


obtained also on the bending action of the supporting 
columns. Efforts were made to find the distribution of 


stress in the bands of reinforcement both laterally and 


longitudinally, and that of the compression stresses in 
the concrete on the opposite face of the slab; these in 
the regions of both the negative bending moment and of 
the positive bending moment. 

It will be appreciated that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the floar test of a building are unfavourable 
to securing definite and uniform quantitative results. 
The structure is not homogeneous. There is a distribu- 


tion of the resistance afforded by the structure to parts 


beyond the portion which is loaded. Effects of changes 


in temperature are troublesome. The stresses developed 
in the steel and in the concrete are small, and there 18 


considerable variation between parts which are 
supposedly similar іп action. 
which the measurement of deformation must be made 
are unfavourable to securing exactness. The location 
and presence of the loading material also add to the 
difficulties of the work. 

It will be seen that it is impracticable to obtain 
complete information or to formulate conclusions which 
are entirely definite. Only general results and con- 
clusions of a qualitative character may be expected. 
However, it is believed that the tests herein recorded 
bring out information of value on the action of reinforced 


concrete flat slabs and of the supporting columns. Since 


among engineers there is such a marked variation of 
opinion concerning the action of the flat slab, and since 
there is such uncertainty in the analysis of the flat slab, 
it ig believed that the information given will be regarded 
as adding to the general knowledge of this subject, and 
that it will be useful in considering many features of the 
design of buildings of the type tested. 

9. General Statement of Tests.—The structures tested 
and the arrangements for the tests were as follows :一 

(a) Shredded Wheat Factory, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Flat slab floor with two-way reinforcement Designed 
Љу Corrugated Bar Company, Buffalo, N.Y. Building 
built by Braas Brothers, contractors, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. Tested by Corrugated Bar Company. 

(b) Soo Line Freight Terminal, Chicago, Ill. Flat 
slab floor with four-way reinforcement. Designed and 
built by the Leonard Construction Company, engineers 
and contractors, Chicago. Tested by co-operation be- 
tween Leonard Construction Company, Central Terminal 
Railway Company, and the Engineering Experiment 


: ` » 


Station of the University of Illinois. 

(c) Schulze Baking Company Building, Chicago, Ш. 
Flat slab floor with four-way reinforcement. Designed 
by Lieberman & Klein, engineers, Chicago. Built by 
McLennan Construction Company, contractors, Chicago. 
Tested by Mr. Slater for American System of Reinforc- 
ing.. The contractors placed and removed the loading 
material. 

(d) Worcester Slab Test, Worcester, Mass. А six- 
teen-panel slab having four different designs of reinforce- 
ment. Constructed especially for the test. Built accord- 
ing .to plans prepared by В. 5. Brown, consulting 
engineer, Boston. Tested by co-operation between Mr. 
Brown, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 
А НЕ ي‎ 


* Abstract from Bulletin No. 84 of the Engineering Experi- 
ment. Station, University of Illinois, U.S.A. (Obtainable from 
Mesars. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London.) 


The conditions under 


(e) Curtis-Leger Company Building, Chicago, Ш. 
Flat slab floor having four-way reinforcement at interior 
of panel, and two-way reinforcement in region of 
columns. 

Designed by Barton Spider Web System, Chicago 
and built by the Simpson Construction Company, con- 
tractors, Chicago. Tested by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Illinois with the assis- 
tance of the engineers and contractors. 


IL THE SHREDDED ‘WHEAT Factory BUILDING TEs. 
Summary of Results.—The principal results brought 


out in the foregoing discussion are аз follows :一 


1. There was a considerable increase in the deforma- 
tions in both steel and concrete during the fifty-six hours 
of retention of the load. 

2. Upon the removal of the load from the six panels, 
there was an increase in the deformations across the 
centre line of the three panels which remained loaded 
(section of positive bending moment), There was 3 
decrease in the deformations across the side edges of the 
area remaining loaded (sections of negative moment). 
There was also a decrease in the deformations in the 
direction of the side edge of the loaded area in those bars 
under the load which lay near this edge. 

3. The positive bending moment for a panel width 
corresponding to the deformations measured in ihe re- 
inforcing bars in one direction was found to average 
0.021 WI for a panel width ; the negative bending moment 


found in the same way was 0.026 WI. These values may . 


be of interest in comparing the results of this test with 
the results of other tests. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that these do not represent values of the bending 
moment coefficients which should be used in design. 

4. The distribution of stresses in the reinforcement 
across panel edges and across panel centre lines was 
substantially uniform, taking averages of the several sec- 
tions. The variation from uniform distribution of the 
moment factors for these sections corresponds closely to 
variation in the slab thickness and in the distribution of 
the reinforcement. | | ۱ 

5. The measurements show that a large bending 
moment was developed in the basement columns under 8 
partial loading of the slab. | 

6 In the lintel beams cracks were found on the 
interior side near the ends, which probably were caused 
by the twisting action produced by bending moment 2 
veloped in the slab at its edge by the load on the wa 
panel. | 


ПІ. Test оғ THE 7 SLAB OF THE 600 LINE FREIGHT 
TERMINAL. 


Summary af Results.—The following comments may 
be made on the test of the S00 Terminal Building:— 

1. The deformations measured in the steel and in e 
concrete of the slab were very small, in many cases PRA 
than the possible errors of observation. The جو‎ 
stresses developed in the reinforcement being 50 small, в 
tensile strength of the concrete must have played а very 
large part in the bending resistance of the slab. s 
appears also that uneven settlement of the footings un 
the applied load modified the action of the structure. ۱ 

9. With the development of such low stresses з 
the uncertain action due to uneven settlement of tne 
footings, the results of the test may not be = = 
throw light on the mechanics of the slab and on the Ч 8 
bution of stresses over the slab in the way it was T 
they could be used. As would be expected, an ше за 
in the stress in a cross band under the loaded е * 
found when the load was "000 from ШЕ pane 8 
the form of а square to five panels ІП & row. | 

3. Marked bending was found in the columns at x 
edge of the loaded area. The point of inflection r E 
elastic curve of flexure of the columns was 8 Т. 
thirds of the distance from the bottom of the i с 
head to the upper surface of the basement floor, 


— 
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ue 15 the location to be expected for а column fixed at the V. THe WORCESTER SLAB TEST 
кш . 5 having a rigid connection with the slab at The Test Structure, —The structure TR the test 
ЖМ Was: made was built es cially for Pod 
NIS 4. The location of the cracks found on the under side | located near Worcester Mass: The 2. pd pus Me 
, UI. eo as d S ( 


Ка of the slab indicates that stresses in a structure subject with the cbject of obtains information on Ше effecn of 


5 ev slightly ; Ings | ) diff 
=} Құ» 4. pd رد‎ of footings may be (1) ditterent methods of arranging and distributing the 
Due 2. rom those found by the ordinary reinforcement, and (2) variation in size of column capital 
Be] 5 езеп. І 2 درو‎ : (E G i š 

| ° n order to avoid as far as possible lack | 

, : ` vat . 7 : м sible lack of uniformitv 
: ы رو‎ А determine the stresses | in conditions of building and testing the different parts 
ades p e slab by dead loa upon striking centres and in order to reduce the proportion of the numher of 


ти indicate that while the deformations were small in the test 
ба | made, it is practicable to measure the deformations in a 
reinforced concrete structure due to dead load. 


wall panels to interior panels, the four types of design 
PS p placed in the four quadrants of а single дар 
Our panel lengths (56 feet | IS gay 

panel lengths (56 feet) square. This gave a group 


А гіт 
Ба А of four panels to each of the four designs and a colunin 
IV. Tug Scnvrzr BAKING COMPANY BUILDING TEST. e centre of each group. The arrangements of slab 
ft | temioreement sr the: «өші ean tla Т... ані 
Ro Summary о] Results.—The results of the test. here &iOUDS were as follows: „о. — 
x — I ee ри а correct interpretation Group I.—All tension reinforcement was placed in 
f T3 | dinimosthe iiie ic за ех dor cab ш variation | the diagonal banda. The rectangular bands lav in the 
5. os e | a the E given by bottom of the slah and afforded compression reinforce- 
me of the test to a point at hun 1. T бозо, eG — ui к 2. | Е 
na пране ہے‎ : А: ne In ension | „л -—Both rectangular and diagonal reinforce. 
ae, llo n À У, | ab] iid modify many of ment were m the top of the slab. There was no 
55 151015. — | | remforcement in the hottom of the slab at the columns. 
m" еа results pointed out in the foregoing para- : 7 رت‎ tension reinforcement was placed In 
0 i Ven uud “hi i | the diagonal mands, The bars of rectangular bands did 
ae Very lew steel stresses higher than 6,000 Ib. per | not pass over the column capitals. There was no re- 
к square inch were found. On only two gauge lines did the Inforeement in the bottom of the slab at these positions. 
Es observed deformations indicate steel stresses as high as Group. IV.—Reinforcement was the same as in 
a ven i 2 Е а E of these was Group II. but the column capital Was smaller, 
| | وط‎ E 51 um 1, P : le 21 | ps curve The amount and distribution of the tension reinforce- 
a | . nae е m ^ | б 2... "u^ een m ша а! 7 column capitals in each of the four groups 
: T کر‎ ‚( . per squ: ch 15 a more 106 such that if planes were passed cutting each band 
^ | е. at right angles outside the column capital the total area 
Kex 2. The averages of Но stresses in the bands of | of steel in the top of the slab so cut in an angular distance 


of 1809 
the вате 


around the column was 4.86 square inches, 


reinforcement passing under the central portion of the 
lor all groups. Tt should. be noted, however, 


loaded area were higher than averages in the bands 


the edges of the ‘loaded area. In the latter that the effect of the reinforcement in produc-‏ ہے 
also the stresses in the inner bars of the hand (the | ing resisting moment across a panel edge will‏ 
bars on the side toward the centre of the loaded area) | not be exactly the same for al groups. In‏ 


Were larger than the Stresses in the outer bars (lying 
outside the loaded area). | 

3. The stresses in the reinforcement of the diagonal 
bands fell between the averages for the two rectangular 
bands for positions around the central column and 
midway between columns. The stresses were larger in 
a diagonal band at the corner of the loaded area than 
In a'rectangular band where it crosses the edve of the 
loaded area. | | 

4. The stresses in ihe short bars placed across the 
panel boundary lines were low but large euough to indi- 
cate that the bars mav be effective in distributing or 
preventing cracks along the edge of the panel, | 

о. The compressive unit-deformations were low. 

6. The compressive deformations across а section of 
the slab for gauge lines аз near as possible to the edge 
of the depressed head were nearly as high as those 
across the section of the depressed head near the edge of 
the capital, | 

7. The largest compressive unit-deformation was 
found in the diagonal direction at the central column. 

The portions of the slab bevond the edge of the 
depressed head did not develop compressive stresses on 
the under side In a direction parallel to that edge. 

Moment coefficients calculated on the basis of the 
steel stresses developed are exceedingly low. That for 
а position of maximum negative moment is about twice 
as large as that for a position of maximum positive 
moment, , 

Especial emphasis should be placed on the fact that 

ese coefficients cannot be taken as indicating the 
total resisting moment developed. | 

10. The indications аге that. the bending of the 
columns was an important feature of the action of the 
structuré. The largest bending apparently occurred in a 
column at the corner of the loaded area. 


columns at the edges 4 feet square. 


the group having onlv diagonal bands a caleulation 
of the rectangular component of the resisting moment 
(the component in a direction at right angles to the 
edge of the panel) will be about one-sixth greater than 
the rectangular component of the resisting moment of 
the reinforcement. in the groups having both diagonal 
bands and eross bands, This area includes the section of 
tension reinforcement which in Groups IT. and IV. соп- 
sists of two rectangular bands and two diagonal bands; 
in Groups T. and IIT. this area is tho section of two 
diagonal bands. 

At points midway between columns, both in the 
rectangular and in the diagonal directions, the amount 
and distribution of the reinforcement were the same for 
all groups. In Group IIT. the bars in the rectangular 
bands ended near the probable points of inflection and 
were not bent up in апу way. The total area of cross. 
section of two rectangular bands and two diagonal bands 
was 4.2 square inches. | 

Midway between columns two bars 3 inch in 
diameter, 6 feet long. were placed in the top of the 
Slab across the panel boundary, that is. normal to the 
direction of the rectangular hands of reinforcement. 

The panel length was 14 feet centre to centre of 
columns in all panels. Тһе diameter of the top of column 
capita] was 4 feet 6 inches for Groups I., II., and TIT., 
and 2 feet 9 inches for Group IV. The ratios of these 
capital diameters to the panel length were 0.321 and 
0.196 respectively. The average of all the measured 
thicknesses of the slab was 4.93 inches. The average 
measured Wepth to the centre of gravity of the bands of 
reinforcement was 104 inches midway between columns 
and 1.63 inches near the columns for the four groups. 

The footings for the interior columns were 5 feet 


square, for the corner columns 3 feet square, and for the 
It seems likely 
"zeg 


194 


that the unit pressure on the soil was greater for the 
interior footings than for the footings at the corners and 
edges of the siab. 

Summary of Results.—Although settlement of foot- 
ings puts a serious limitation on the general applicability 
of the results of the test the foll owing summarised 
statement, of the information obtained is made :一 

1. In groups having capitals of the same size the 
variation in stress due to the variation in arrangement 
and distribution of reinforcement was less, apparently, 
than that due to uneven settlement af columns. 

At a load of 102 lb. per square foot the steel stress 
at the small capital (Group IV.) averaged about 50 per 
cent. greater than the stress at the larger capitals. The 
diameters of the capitals were respectively 0.196 and 
0.321 times the panel length. The large stress in 
Group IV. may be due partly to other causes, but it is 
helieved that the small capital is the most important 
cause. 

3. The wall panels and corner panels showed higher 
steel stresses and generally more pronounced cracks 
than did the interior panels. 

4. This test does not indicate that the wall panels 
(not the corner panels) suffered because of the absence 
of wall beams. 


(To be continued.) 


STANDARDISED STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 
IN а recent issue of '' The Architect’? we reviewed 
book lately published, dealing with the practical design 
of steel-framed structures by means of standardised units. 
The advantages of such a method for many classes of 
buildings are manifold and obvious. Тһе principle of 
standardisation is, indeed, one which has been adopted in 
building for a very long period. Bricks have been made 
of standard sizes, if not from time immemorial, at. least 
as far back as the memory of living builders extends; 
and it is unthinkable that we should now revert. to the 
irregularity, however charming in its esthetic, quality. 
of the brick-makers of the seventeenth century. We 
might extend to considerable length a list of standardised 
parts of building construction. 

Standardisation of units in construction makes for 
reliability and for economy of cost. Reliability because 
each unit conforming to the standard is of known and 
definite capability, and the properties af the whole struc- 
ture can be at once accurately estimated. Economy of 
cost. lies both in manufacture and in application. Parti- 
cularly is this the case in steel-framed structures, where 
a very large proportion of the cost of a single unit lies 
in the preparation for its production; in the drawing 
office and the calculating desk to begin with, in the 
making of templates, the arrangement and fitting of 
machinery. i 

Tn the Reid Unit Construction svstem for steel-framed 
structures. which is now being put on the market جا‎ 
Messrs. F. Brabv & Co., Ltd., the normal unit is a 
King-post truss of rolled steel angles and plates made to 
standard templates, by which great accuracy is assured, 
and in assembling which only one diameter of bolt is 
used, thus simplifving the operations and diminishing 
cost. 

Ву the grouping of Reid ‘ Standard Units '' roof 
trusses of any desired span, girders and verticals сап be 
formed with the utmost facility. cheapness, and relia- 
bility. The system is therefore admirably adapted for the 
construction of either temporarv or permanent structures 
in the large class of buildings which mav be included in 
the category of manufacturing premises. Nor is it. con- 
fined to these, for steel-frame skeleton construction is 
hecoming more and more a necessity for buildings of 
anv magnitude, and is not incompatible with the most 
Бу, developed modern architecture. Therefore Ше 
application of the principle of “© standard unit ’’ steel- 
frame construction 18 capable of extension to everv class 
of building whether such building is characterised as 

architecture or engineering. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
By А. D. F. HAMLIN. 

Firry years ago the close of our Civil War was but one 
vear In Ше past. If we divide the half-century since 
then in two, the year 1501 may be fitly taken as marking 
the close of the early renascence of .Mnerican archi- 
tecture and the beginning of a new period of activity 
and progress. If this period has been less remarkable 
than that which preceded, in the contrast between Из 
earlier and later years. it has certainly been extraordinary 
in the extent and quality of the works it has seen rising 
from them foundations. Only when we consider con- 
cretely what was in existence in 1891 and compare 15 
with What is in existence to- day, do we begin to grasp 
the extent and significance of this marvellous activity. 

The first ten vears of the half-century saw little or 
no emergence from the abysmal depths to which our 
architecture had sunk in Ше Civil War period. ТЕ was 
ш 1576 that the awakening began. Trimiy Church in 
Boston, the Philadelphia Centennial, the rise of H. Н. 
Richardson, the maturing of the work of architects like 
В. M. Hunt. George В. Post, McKim, Mead and White, 
Peabody and Stearns, Ware, Van Brunt and Howe, 
Burnham and Root and others; the entrance on the 
stage of architectural practice of scores of trained young 
men newly from Paris; the establishment of ihe 
Columbia and other schools of architecture, the opening 
of new art museums and schools and the expansion of 
old ones, all these imparted to the architecture of 
1576-1591 ап exhilaration, an enthusiasm as of a host 
winning new conquests, which the older men of the 
profession can recall, but of which the younger men 
can have httle conception. That period was marked 
by the immaturity, the enthusiastic confidence of vouth, 
less conscious of its deficiencies than of its opportunities. 


The profession has in these last twenty-five vears 
grown more mature, and also mare sophisticated, more 
self-conscious. There are a hundred capable architects 
now where there were ten in 1891—and the ranks are 
beginning to be over-crowded. The actual achievement 
has been vastly greater than in the preceding quarter- 
century; its average performance is vastly superior, its 
greater masterpieces undoubtedly surpass those of that 
earlier time; the general publie taste has notably risen 
to a Higher level. But the earlier enthusiasm has 
largely evaporated. Тһе requirements laid upon the 
architect have enormously increased the complexity of 
his task, and the struggle of*competition has become 
intense beyond the limits of a generous and enthusiastic 
emulation. The commercialising of large building орета- 
tions has raised new and often embarrassing problems of 
professional ethics and practice. 

Moreover. the most pressing needs of the nation 
have been measurably supplied. In the earher period, 
the extraordinary awakening of the country to its artistic 
destitution gave occasion for an equally extraordinary 
demand for new and better buildings for existing needs. 
A relatively small body of trained architects had all 
they could do to supply at the same time this new pro- 
vision for existing needs, and also that fot the con- 
stantly increasing new needs of growing communities 
and freshly’ created institutions. The country was 
prosperous. Тһе “ New West” and “ New South”? 
were rapidly developing, and in spite of the activities 
of the Knights of Labour, building operations were not 
greatly disturbed. 

All these conditions have changéd in the last quarter- 
century. The ‘‘panies’’ of 1893 and 1907 sadly 
checked the tide of architectural activitv. Strikes and 
lockouts on a colossal scale, and during the last two sad 
vears the frightful war in Europe, have again and again 
thrown the financial and the architectural world into 
confusion. The tremendous tide of western development 
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* From Ше “ Architectural Record.” 
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reached its flood years ago, and if it has not begun to ebb, | another new architecture was created. — The metallic 
it is at least quiescent. The country has been fairly well | truss, developed towards. the ийе of the last 


supplied with buildings; overbuilding 1s complained of in 
. The relatively diminished 
demand for new buildings falls upon a greatly increased 
army of capable architects, among whom the prizes are 
very unequally distributed. It is much harder now than 
in 1891 for a young architect to start in independent 
practice, and his chances of securing important com- 
missions are relatively smaller. There are more big 
firms to absorb these than there were then, and more 
young architects like himself to compete for what does 
not go to their big rivals. Undoubtedly the prospects 
are less certain, less alluring than they used to be. 

On the other hand, the American architect of the 
last twenty-five years has enjoyed, and enjovs to-day 
in Increasing measure, a host of advantages denied to 
the men of earlier days. The facilities for study, the 
educational resources, have been immensly increased. 
The volume of architectural literature available in 
The Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects has provided every section of the country 
with ateliers and stimulating opportunities for self- 
improvement in design and draughtsmanship. А 
remarkable advance in the publie taste and in 
standards of performance has 'made possible a 
quahty of work which was out of the question twenty- 
five years ago except in a very few centres, and only in 
exceptional cases in these. The architect of to-day has 
at his disposal materials and resources both for con- 
struction and decoration which have been created within 
the quarter-century. Competitions hate been systema- 
tised under regulations which have greatly reduced the 
scandalous practices that used to be rife. The whole 
profession of architecture has been raised to a higher 
level in the public esteem as well as in the tone and 
standards of its own practice. The American Institute 
and other organised bodies of architects have developed, 
throughout the country, an esprit de corps. a solidarity, 
a community of interest, which have more: than kept 
pace with the increasing intensity of competition. 

| П. 

The most noticeable features of our architectural 
progress during the last twenty-five years have been the 
development of steel skeleton construction and the 
influence of several great exhibitions, especially of that 
at Chicago in 1893. The steel skeleton was born and 
first developed in Chicago. This statement is made 
despite the fact that in 1888 the late D. A. Buffington 
of Minneapolis patented a svstem of metallic skeleton 
construction which embodied many features of the present 
system. But most of these features were not new; each 
had been used in varving forms in earher buildings, and 
the Buffington column was ап unscientific laminated 
affair of flat plates, wastefully and inefficiently com- 
bined. Mr. Buffington failed to induce reputable lawyers 
to prosecute his suits for infringement against Chicago 
and New York architects. Whatever may have been 
Ше merit of his claims of priority in the concention of the 
steel skeleton, it was the Chicago architects Jenney and 
Mundie who first gave the conception practical form and 
carried it into successful execution: to them belongs the 
credit for its design in its essential features. Thus it is 
from the metropolis of the Middle West that the two 
most potent forces emanated that have transformed 
modern American architecture. | 

The steel skeleton was really born in 1889; but the 
year 1891 saw it accepted as more than a mere experi- 
‘ment, and we may say that from that year dates its 
definite adoption in American architecture. Tt is fair 
to consider it as the fourth of the great structural ad- 
vances which have given architecture really new re- 
sources. The Roman vault for the first time made 
vastness of unencumbered space attainable. The Gothic 
ribbed vault and flying arch and buttress created the 
masonry skeleton and made possible the majestic lofti- 
ness and airy lightness of the medieval cathedral: 


, 


century, permitted a wholly new spaciousness and light- 
ness of construction; our vast exhibition halls, train- 
houses, and armouries would have been impossible with- 
out it; again, a new architecture came into existence, 
hardly recognised as a néw architecture. The steel skele- 
ton, the last of the four developments, has brought into 
Беше a new loftiness and lightness of construction; it 
has freed architecture from the limitations of massive 
walls which had for ages kept it from soaring otherwise 
than in the Гай and beautiful but practically -useless 
form of the spire. We have not yet solved the problem 
of the ideal artistic treatment of the skv-scraper, but we 
have gone a long way towards it; and meanwhile our 
architecture has been endowed with wholly new resources 
and possibilities, ` | : 
If the influence of the-Columbian Exhibition was less 
revolutionary than that of the invention of the steel 
skeleton, it was nevertheless very far-reaching. © The 
ten architects who collaborated in that remarkable enter- 
prise in agreeing to adopt a uniform cornice-line and a 
general neo-classic or Renaissance style for Ше ex- 
teriors of the chief buildings, signed the death warrant 
of the still lingering Richardsonian Romanesque. The 
“White City U was scoffed at by many of our French 
visitors as nothing but '' Ecole’’ projet architecture. 
In Europe the movement of protest against the academic 
and traditional had begun; the visitors were surprised 
and disappointed to find us still in the fetters of the 
bondage they were trying to throw off. They failed to 
appreciate the fact that we had never vet been under 
this bondage; that this was the first time in our history, 
at least since Thomas Jeflerson’s modest experiment at 
Charlottesville, that our architects had had an oppor- 
tunity to design, or our people to see, a monumental 
group of buildings planned as an ensemble; the first 
time that they had seen such buildings set in an environ- 
ment of gardens and architectural and sculptural adjuncts 
designed to enhance the total effect. The impression it 
produced was extraordinary. The grandeur of scale and 
the intrinsic beauty of the Fair alike elicited universal 
enthusiasm. There were some, it is true, who deplored 
the whole scheme and character of the display as false in 
principle. un-American, meretricious, and thev regretted 
the imposition upon our people of French ideas and of a 
~ facade architecture” of Renaissance forms as a sub- 
stitute for thoughtful, original design proceeding logic- 
ally from American requirements to solutions specially 
fitted to them. The late Mongomery Schuyler expressed 
this regret forcefully in his article on “ United States, 
Architecture of.’’-in the Sturgis “ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture.” We of to-day feel that, whatever the justice 
of this criticism, there was a countervailing benefit in the 
impression made by the White City that outweighed its 
drawbacks. Tt was an object-lesson in the possibilities of 
group-planning, of monumental scale, of publie decora- 
tive splendour and harmony, and ef worthy landscape 
setting, that was of incalculable value. The detail was 
neo-classic, and much of it was, as we now recognise, 
deplorably poor; but the harmony, the general pictur- 
esque effect, the union of all the arts in producing it, were 
merits quite independent of the styles used. Moreover, 
not all the buildings were in noeo-classie styles. Adler 
and Sullivan's Transportation. Building and Beaman's 
Fisheries Building, though in totally diverse stvles, some- 
how fell into place in the general harmony, while utter- 
ing their declarations of independence of formal com- 
pulsion. | 
Other exhibitions since—at Omaha, Buffalo, James- 
town, St. Louis, San Francisco, San Diego—have fol- 
lowed the general methods of the Chicago Fair, two of 
them on a vaster scale, the later ones. revealing more 
knowledge, more skill, greater resource, greater freedom, 
and richness of treatment than their prototype. But 
none has exerted so potent an influence upon the national 
г architecture, for each has had behind it a better-trained. 
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а more knowing public taste; it has lacked the sensa- 
tional effect of a new discovery, of an utterly novel 
achievement. 7 2 

ІП. 


Next in importance to these two epochal events in our 
architectural history we must certainly count the edu- 
cational activities of the past twenty-five years. 

The growing influence of the French school, which 
had contributed powerfully to the architectural awaken- 
ing of the eighties, reached its highest mark during the 
last decade of the last century. The number of Ameri- 
cans in the Ecole at Paris rapidly increased, and the 
leading offices depended upon their return for the re- 
cruiting of their draughtsmen. With each year 
some among the older Paris-trained draughtsmen 
emerged from these offices to practise indepen- 
dently. In 1894 the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects began its remarkable campaign of edugation by 
the establishment of °° ateliers’’ and “‘ concours ° of 
“ projets," which have since been extended into all 
parts of the United States. Their success has been 
prodigious; and despite their tendency to dwell unduly 
upon clever draughtsmanship and *' paper architecture,” 
they have done a great service in training competent 
draughtsmen, in instilling sound ideas of planning, and in 
fostering’ the artistic spirit. The general quality of 
American design and of American draughtsmanship has 
certainly been greatly raised. . 

But the credit for improved design and draughtsman- 
ship does not by any means all belong to the labours 
of the Beaux-Arts Society. Since 1891 important archi- 
tectural sehools have been founded or developed in the 
Universities of Harvard, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, 
Tulane, George Washington at Washington, Washington 
at St. Louis, Michigan, and Minnesota; in the Carnegie 
Technical Schools at Pittsburgh, the Armour Institute at 
Chicago, Rose Polytechnic at Terre Haute, Ohio State 
University, Alabama Technical Institute, and many 
others; while the older schools have been greatly 
strengthened and developed. Many travelling fellow- 
ships have been founded, and the American Academy at 
Rome has been built up into a strong institution. Count- 
Jess night classes and “ extension '' classes have been 
established, and Princeton and Yale have built up 
departments of architecture which are excellent feeders 
for the more advanced professional courses in other 
universities. The influence of all these schools, con- 
servative and academic in the main, but by no means 
narrow or superficial, has served to raise the standards 
of our architecture, and to bring it more and more into 
its proper place as a learned profession as*well as ап 
art; 8 profession in which science and general culture 
unite with imagination and trained taste to make it a 
worthy pursuit for men and women of high aspiration. 

In this general raising of standards the American 
Institute of Architects has plaved an important part. 
Through its conventions, the meetings of its chapters, its 
official representations and memorials to Congress and to 
other authorities on matters relating to public architec- 


. ture, and its consistent efforts to improve the conduct of 


competitions and to systematise professional ethics and 
practice, it has rendered great services to American 


architecture. These activities have been prosecuted in 


no spirit of exclusiveness or trades-unionism, and the pro- 
fession at large, both in and outside of the Institute, 
has profited by them. 


IV. 


It is not easy to characterise in any brief statement 
the architecture of the past twenty-five years. That it 
1з extraordinarily varied, in subject, material, and style, 
goes without saying. That it has made remarkable 
structural advances is evident to anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine many buildings erected before 1891. 
Taken as a whole, it is certainly more knowing, more 
competent than that of the preceding period, better in 
all four matters of planning, construction, composition, 


and decorative detail. It could hardly be otherwise, 
given Ше vast increase in the number of architects and 


| draughtstuen trained in excellent schools in this country 


1 
1 


and abroad; and given, at the same time, the amazing 
increase in wealth, in general education, in resources of 
all kinds, of the nation at large during the same period. 
Perhaps there is no better way of presenting Ше 
progress we have made than to call to mind what were 
some of the most noted buildings erected in the epreced- 
ing quarter-eentury ; and then to list a few of those of 
the later period. It is most instructive to read the late 
Montgomery Schuyler’s `°“ American Architecture,’’ pub- 
lished in 1892. The notable buildings described in this 
book were various works of Mr. Richardson, the three 
Vanderbilt houses in New York, insurance buildings in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, a number of Romanesque 
houses in those cities and in Chicago: not much else. 
Mr. Richardson s death in 1886 was not yet so far in 
the past that lis influence had wholly lost its power; 
but Mr. Schuyler notes how personal to him were the 
excellences of his work, and deplores the weakness and 
ineptness of most of his inutators, who copied his 
mannerisms without his largeness of conception, good 
taste, and imagination. "The tall buildings of that time 
were eight or ten storeys high; collectively they were 
referred to as '' elevator architecture ’’; the steel-frame 
building had appeared it is true, but it had as yet made 
no impression when Mr. Schuyler wrote his book—at 
least upon him. If one had been asked to name the 
finest of recent buildings in America at that time he 
might have enumerated Trinity Church and the 
near-by terra-cotta Fine Arts Museum at Boston (now 
demolished); the County Court House at Pittsburgh, the 
Albany City Hall, some of Richardson's libraries and his 
Harvard Law School, the Harvard Memorial Hall, Ше 
Connecticut Capitol аб Hartford, the Chicago Audi- 
torium, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Madison Square 
Garden, the three Vanderbilt houses, the ‘‘ Villard 
houses,’’ and the Mills Building at New York, Link's 
St. Louis railway terminal, and the Ponce de Leon at 
St. Augustine. Not another church, railway terminal, 
or library (except Hunt’s Lenox Library at New York), 
not a museum or theatre or town hall could be named of 
any importance, that rose above absolute mediocrity ; 


‘while in general our civic, Federal апа, ecclesiastical 


architecture was beneath contempt, and our railway 
stations were а disgrace. А sarcastic survey of 
American architecture in the London ‘“ Saturday 
Review ”of that period excited considerable indignation; 
reading it to-day we cannot help recognising in it a large 
element of just criticism, though expressed with that airy 
superiority which Lowell so deftly satirised in his famous 
essay on ‘f A Certain Condescension іп Еогерпегв.” 


(To be continued.) 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents.] ` | 
Bruges in Danger? 

SIR,—A usually reliable paper on Monday evening, 
the 25th inst., reproduced a telegram announcing a 
remarkable performance by some of our monitors and 
other vessels. That performance is stated to be none 
other than the bombardment of the Belgian coast 
“between Heyst and Bruges." If the report is correct, 
then Bruges was in peril of irreparable damage ‘‘ from 
our guns.’’ 

Would it not have been as well if the paper in ques- 
tion һай not published the telegram till the Editor had 
reassured himself by first “looking at the пар”? 
Then he could have reassured many anxious people 
besides yours, &c., | 

Мох-Тойотов: 
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Riverside Works, 8+. Andrew Office and Works, Office: 75 Bath Street, 
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East Greenwich. Steel Works. 
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An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface р 

decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. И was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most | 
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SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. 
SIR, 一 In your “Notes and Comments °’ for this 
week in '' The Architect," your suggestion and hope 
that the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice has 
only been very slightly damaged is, І am afraid, 


‘premature. 


I sent for a cutting from one of last week's papers, 
which makes, indeed, sad reading. 

I know the church well and ат grieved to hear that 
the mischief being done in Venice is far worse than 
is imagined, 

. St. Mark's narrowly escaped being hit a few weeks 
ago, as the little church immediately behind it—I forget 
the name now—was totallv destroyed. 

May I take this opportunity of saying how wonder- 
fuly vou have kept up the fone and spirit of your 
paper for the last two years ; indeed, I think the illustra- 
tions and contents have been better than previously.— 
Yours, &c.; 
E. Guy DAWBER. 

The newspaper cutting alluded to by Mr. Guy 
Dawber is the following message from Reuter’s corre- 
spondent at Venlce :一 

The Director-General of Fine Art, Signor Corrado Ricci, 
the well-known art historian, has come here to ascertain 
the damage done in recent air raids and to arrange the work 
of restoration. 

He found that the injury to the church of San Giovanni 
Paolo was much graver than at first realised. Fortunately 
sandbags had prótected most of the interior monuments and 
also Verrocchio’s Colleoni statue outside. The famous 


historic glass windows were removed at the beginning of the 


war. The remaining ordinary windows have been smashed 
and their iron frames twisted or torn out. 

The.facade has a desolate appearance, as the rose window 
has a horrible rent openíng'like a cavern into the darknese 
of the church. The dome is badly cracked. Graver still, 


the fourth arch on the left of the central nave has absolutely 


collapsed. It was struck by a bomb, which, travelling slant- 


‘wise, opened another abyss of ruin in the vault of the left 


nave. The floor is broken in several places, while a skeleton 
was thrown out of its shattered tomb as if horrified at the 


sacrilege. 
The chapel of Our Lady of Peace has been injured in 


several places. The stucco work has fallen. and the marble 
is much chipped, but the altar and crucifix are untouched. 


Ф 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OB COMMENCED. 


_4N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 


to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. . 1 
Ayleshury.--Building, Southern Road, for Mr. James 
Putman. 
CHESHIRE. 


Stalybridge. oW arehouse, Tame Street: extension for 


Messrs. Henry Simon, Ltd. 
Dorset. 
Swanage.--Bungalow, Newton. 
cess Road. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Atherton.-.-The “Railway ” Inn, Howe Bridge: 
tions for Messrs. G. Shaw & Co. 
Bolton.—Dairy, Green Lane, Great Lever, for Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Bradford. 
Middlebrook Mill: alterations for Messrs. Salm & 
Taylor. 
Premises, Brandwood Street : 
R. Farnworth, Ltd. 
Two houses, Chorley Old Road, Smithills, foi Mr. J. 
England. 
Warehouse and garage, Howarth Street, for Messrs. 
.. Norman, Isherwood & Co., Ltd. 
Prospect Bleachworks, Smithills : addition for Messrs. 
R. Ainsworth, Son & Co., Ltd. 


Мт.. Pond, builder, Prin- 


altera- 


addition ior Messrs. 


Н 


St. Helens.—No. 74 Elephant Lane: additions for Messrs. 
Greenall, Whitley & Co., Ltd. 
Premises, ‘Elephant Lane: additions for Lea Green 
Collieries Co., Ltd. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Grimsby.-—Offices, &c., Holme Street, T. Messrs. Stephen- 
son & Good. Messrs. H. & C. Thompson, con- 
tractors, Hainton Avenue. | ` 
Offices, &c., Shipyard Royal Dock, for Messrs. Charl- 


іои & Co. Мг. Н. C. Scaping, Town Hall Square. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Earsdon.—-Workmen’s dwellings for U.D.C. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Stoney Street: 


Sutton-in-Ash field. —Factory, addition 
for Mrs. Walton. à 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Banbury.—Fire Station. Mr. G. E. Wrigley, borough 
engineer. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
New port.—Gasworks: offices. 
SOMERSET. 
Taunton.—Business premises, North Street: additions 


and alterations for Mr. Maunder. 
House, St. Augustine Road North. Messrs. F. & E. 
Small, builders, Staplegrove Road. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
Blorwich.—Stable, Green Lane, Leamore, 
Griffin, Jones & Co. 
Works, Fryer’s Road : 
Spelter Co., Ltd. 
Burton-on-Trent.—Proposed infirmary for B.G. 
Chasetown.—Parish church: enlargement (£1,000). 
Tipton.—Premises, Horsley Heath, for the Denbigh 
Engineering Co. 
Walsall.--Factory, Green Lane: extension for Messrs. J. 
Wheway & Son. 


SUSSEX. 
Bognor.—The '' Beach " Hotel: 


Henty & Co. 
Offices, Waterloo Square, for the South Down Motor 


Services, Ltd. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Lifford.—Premises : 
Co. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Cottingwith Station (D.V.L. Railway).—Farmhouse and 
bailiff's cottage, Thicket Priory Home Farm. Messrs. 
Clark & Moscrop, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. 
Dent. —P.M. church: enlargement. 
Skipton.—-House, Stene Gappe, for Miss Horsfall. 


SCOTLAND. 
Dunfermline.—Proposed institute, Rosyth Naval Base. 
Gourock.-—Forty-eight  cottage-homes, Reservoir Road, 

for H. M. Admiralty (£20,000). ` 


IRELAND. 
Derry.--Employees’ houses on the Foyle, for the North 
of Ireland Shipbuilding Co. ° 


for Messrs. 


addition for the New Delaville 


alterations for Messrs. 


additions for King’s Norton Metal 


THE Glasgow Corporation Sub-Committee on Art 
Galleries have decided to acquire for the civic collection 
in Kelvingrove two works which are now on view in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, 
viz.: “Richmond Castle,” by J. Whitelaw Hamilton, 
A.R.S.A., the catalogue price of which is £150; and “Рах 
Dolorosa,” by Allan G. Wyon, catalogue price £126. 

Tur Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society announce that 
owing to the number and variety of the exhibits to be dealt 
with the committee have been compelled to postpone the 
opening of the exhibition at Burlington House from 
October 2nd to the 9th. The exhibition will remain open 
till the end of November. 

THE Rev. W. M. Lee Evans, rector of Saxby АП Saints’, 
has presented to the Lincoln City and County Museum a 
fine polished-stone axe-head, of neolithic type. The imple- 
ment, which is made from a greenish, compact, hard stone, 
is in perfect condition, the cutting edge being quite sharp 
and clean. It is four inches in length, and two-and.a- 
quarter inches at its broadest point. The specimen was dug 
up ten years ago whilst a hedge was being planted in Saxby 
All Saints’. It was being used as a wedge to keep open.a 
wash-house doc r when it was discovered Бу, the rector. 
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The Great War 


ANGARS, Hospitals, 
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many other Govern- 
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with ROK, because КОК 15 
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D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST; 


and 


Roach Rd. Works, Old Ford, LONDON, E 


“Makes Cement Waterproof." 


A Powder with a Powder—Pudlo with Cement. 
The powder form is no longer a query. It has 
been proved to be the best by practical experts. 


Apart from Patriotism—the safest Waterproofer. 
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人 
BUILDING TRADES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Ir is more than ever necessary at the present time that 
there should be a stream of highly-trained young crafts- 
тиви in the building trade ready to carry forward the 
barque of architecture to the ocean of full and widespread 
activity that will be available on the advent of peace. 
There will be many grievous gaps to be filled in the ranks 
of our skilled artificers. There will be a plenitude of 
work to be done, both in the making good of material 
damage to structures of all kinds, caused by the devasta- 
tion of war and in the provision of accommodation for 
the increased activitv of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry of the community, which must be 
pushed forward to restore the attrition of the national 
wealth. "There is also much to be done to make up the 
arrears of normal industry in building, which have 
accumulated by the concentration of our workers on other 
employment more immediately Connected with the 
requirements of a stupendous conflict ; notably in housing, 
but equally, though less obvious, in the erection of all 
classes of building required for the convenience or tho 
comfort of the community. | 

Therefore it is that we are pleased to see from the 
report Just issued of the work during the past session 
of the Trades’ Training Schools of the Worshipful 
Companies of Carpenters, J oiners, Painter-Stainers, 
Plaisterers, Tylers and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights of 
the City of London, that the excellent work of practical 
technical training in the building trades which has been 
carried on for several years at Great Titchfield Street is. 
in spite of the heavy handicap of war conditions, still 

ing successfully prosecuted. 

` The reason for this success was well-expressed by the 
Rev. C. D. Bartlett (Chairman of the Schools) at the last 
distribution of prizes, in the following words :一 

“Тһе success of Technical Schools, constituted as 
ours are, must mainly depend upon the knowledge and 
zeal of the teachers, whose duty it is to train. individually, 
the students entrusted to their care. The Trades’ Train- 
ing Schools have been remarkably fortunate in this 
respect. They have always had capable instructors, who 
have put their Whole heart into the work, and the result 
has been not only a high standard of attainment by the 
men in the shops during their student days, but they 
have gone forth into the world to do credit to their school. 
their Instructors, and themselves. The menibers of our 
teaching staff are men of experience. They have becn 
with us a long while. They know the purpose for which 
the schools were founded. They understand the difficul- 


ties of young men beginning their life's work in the trades 
connected with building, and they take care that those 
who pass through their hands shall be so thoroughly 
equipped for their future work that there shall be for them 
a prospect of pleasure, as well as of profit, in the craft 
they propose to follow. For our teachers insist that there 
is à beauty as well as a purpose in every constructive 
work worthy to be called a building.” 

The high quality of the instructors in these schools 
may be gauged by the fact that Mr. Charles L. Hartwell. 
the instructor in the Life Class, has recently been elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. | 

During the war the schools have heen carried on under 
the guidance of Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A.. 
acting as deputy for his brother, the late Major Herbert 
Philips Fletcher, D.S.O., whose services as Director for 
many years are recognised as the foundation of the success 
that has attended the schools. 

An illuminating conspectus of the methods of the 
schools is found in the report by My. Banister Fletcher :一 

“The carpenters, with seven students, meet on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The work is of a 
practical and varied nature, and includes a trussed foot- 
bridge to span a 30-foot stream, а half-timbor porch, and 
a garden table, besides various joints necessarv in different 
branches of carpentry. ! 

The joiners’ class meets four nights a week and Баз 
thirteen students. Eleven of last year’s students have 
joined the Army. There are in process of construction 
an elliptical dome, a circular door frame and head, and 
an air-tight counter case. Special attention is devoted to 
setting out and double-curvature work for senior crafts- 
men, while others are engaged upon handrails, wreaths, 
and scrolls, which provide an almost, endless variety in 
design and combination of details, 

Here again we see that versatility which is an essen- 
tial part in the training of efficient workmen, 

The masons receive instruction on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and of the twelve students, some are carving 
the intricate mouldings of a large two-light Gothic window 
with cusped-traceried heads and spandrils; some are 
fashioning a Gothie wall panel in Portland stone, while 
others are setting up a Renaissance doorway embellished 
with fluted trusses and hooded cornice, or are working 
on terminals апа balusters. 

The ‘ Banister Fletcher Medal’ for tho best piece of 
workmanship executed last session, was awarded to 
Henry George Bush, for a model of fan-vaulting with all 
its elaborate intricacy of ribs and panels. 

The painters’ class on Tuesdays and Fridays has been 
one of those most affected by war conditions, for two 
out of the four students have joined the Army. 

The plasterers’ class meets on Wednesday and Friday, 
and there are several beginners who are instructed In the 
manipulation of the various materials. More advanced 
studenis are engaged upon moulded cornices and panelled 
ceilings, such as were introduced into seventeenth- 
century England by the facile craftsmen of nations who 
are now our staunch Allies. Two students of this clasg 
have enlisted. | 

The plumbers are busy five nights a week, and this ig 
а most popular class with twenty-five students. The 
work in hand comprises a stack of waste pipes and traps, 
with burnt seams for a chemical factory, hand-made 
leaden traps, and stacks of waste-water pipes complete 
with ventilating pipes and anti-syphonage traps, and 
various examples of lead work for flat roofs, gutters and 
bossings. Special attention has been given to lead- 
burning for munition works by the oxy-hydrogen gas jet, 
and a number of students have availed themselves of this 
opportunity for practice in a branch of plumbing for 
Which the war has created an unusual demand. 

І regret to announce that one student, Sergeant 
Shepherd, of the 13th London (Kensington) Regiment, 
has been killed in action in France. | 


` 
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The smiths’ class on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, has six students engaged upon various forgings, 
hand and foot motor levers: smiths’ tools, besides an 
ornamental iron garden gate. The attendance is irre- 
gular because students are а on overtime war- 
work, and this indicates the importance of smiths’ work. 

The stone carvers’ class on Wednesdays and Fridays 
provides instruction for ten students, who model their 
examples in clay previous to executing them in stone. 

The life class is, open on one evening only, and five 
students are modelling from life. I cannot urge too 
strongly the value of this class to advanced craftsmen, 
for whom it provides an opportunity for developing their 
capacity in the higher branches of decorative art. It is 
a gratifying testimony to the wisdom of our choice of 
instructor, that Mr. C. L, Hartwell has been elected an 
А.В.А. | 

The tvlers and bricklayers’ class has twelve students, 
variously employed upon a Gothic window, a pediment 
and cornice, a groined arch, an elliptical arch, a circular 
sundial, а balustrade, and other objects suitable for pro- 
duction in brick. 

A former student of this class is now foreman on a 
very large building in London—a position obtained 
through. his training here. 

The wheelwrights’ class meets on Tuesdays and 


‘Fridays, and the students are making parts of vans and 


wheels for which they prepare the drawings; thus train- 
ing in design and exec ution goes hand in hand. 

The wood carvers’ class “has eight students who are 
studving examples of different periods and doing prac- 
tical work in T craft. I regret to announce that our 
instructor, Mr. 5. Moutrie, who has been with us for 
Inany years, has resigned owing to ill-health. 

The wiremen’s class on Mondays and Fridays has 
twelve students, most of whom are first-year men, who 
show а keen interest in the various methods of jointing 
wires, While the more advanced students are engaged 
upon expert electric wiring, switch control, and various 
patent systems. 

In addition to our trade classes, the demonstrations 
to architectural students of University College have been 
continued as in past years, and a manual training class 
has now for the first time been started for these students 
—an innovation of the greatest importance to the archi- 
tectural profession and one which also forms. а link 
hetween oyr schools and the university. 

I feel confident that a glance round the activities of 
ihe various workshops will convince anyone competent 
to give an opinion that these schools are productive of 
excellent results, in turning out craftsmen who will 
uphold the best traditions of English. workmanship. 
Many former students have been able to enlist in the 
Royal Engineers, and constructive departments of the 
Rov al Navy, and Roval Flying Corps, owing to the train- 
ing received at your schools, while students in the 
plumbers’ and smiths’ shops are specially fitted to be of 
immediate service to their country in the manufacture 
of munitions. | 

It gives пе great pleasure to report that Chief Petty 
Officer Duinsday, for so many years Curator at the 
schools, has done excellent service in naval gunnery 
training. He was serving on the ‘ Majestic ' when she 
was torpedoed, and has been specially commended for 
bravery in connection with the landing at Gallipoli. 
Sapper Crosthwaite, also emploved at the schools, has 
been in Flanders with the Royal Engineers since the war 
began. 

Under the present abnormal conditions, it Is a source 
of satisfaction that there should be 120 students not 
еһеіМе for military service availing themselves of these 
opportunities for expert training. 

To sum up my report on the classes as a whole, I 
think that the output for the session in the different 
departments makes a very creditable exhibition of handi- 
craft. more especially as applied to the requirements of 
to-day. '’ 

On the general aspect of technical education, with 
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special reference to the Trades’ Traimng Schools, Sir 
Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., in distributing 
the prizes, spoke as follows :一 

۶ These technical classes are a comparatively modern 
institution. They have taken the place of the old system 
of apprenticeship. For my part, I am sorry to say 
that apprenticeship is now dead, or nearly dead, which 
I think is very much to be regretted. The apprentice 
was in a very different position to students in a technical 
school; there is all the difference in the world between 
doing actual work and doing exercises in a technical 
school. What is done 1s in the nature of an exercise. 
It is done for the master, who corrects it if it is wrong and 
puts it right. But in actual work a new incentive is 
introduced, and the workman or apprentice knows that 
what he does must be right. Tt is not a matter that 
the master can correct; and И the worker makes a 
mistake it brings disgrace and disaster. Therefore, there 
is that sense of responsibility introduced which gives a 
fresh incentive: to work which is most valuable. and 
which, of course, cannot be felt in the same way by 
the student in a technical class. In that wav I think 
the technical classes are certainly at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the old system of apprenticeship. and 
all that there is for them to do is to supply the deficiency 
as well as they сап, 

But there is another and in my opinion a still more 
useful work being done by our technical schools; they 
are, in fact, the continuation classes for workmen who 
lave heen working in different trades during the dav, 
who care in the evening to improve themselves and to 
carry оп their work to a higher grade than what they 
have heen engaged in during the day, and so to arlvance 
themselves in their craft and qualify themselves for better 
wages, and to acquire a new and increased interest in 
their work. That, I think, is of the very greatest 
importance, 

Enjoyment of our work 1$ а most important thing. 
No great work was ever dene unless the workman had 
his heart in it, and unless he enjoved what he was doing. 
There is a very pregnant sentence in the address given 
last vear to this assembly by the Dean of "t. Paul's:— 

j The greatest Joy in life, as I believe,’ said Dean 
Inge. ‘is the joy of making and producing something 
useful or beautiful, something which requires and draws 
out all the best qualities in man’s nature, something 
which we can put our whole selves into. It does not 
much matter whether it is work with the brains or the 
hands; but I think that the ideal work is work which 
requires both brains and hands.’ 

That enjovment vour classes puts within the reach 
of the ordinary workman. Не can bring his brains to 
work on a higher scale and a higher stage of his craft 
than that to which he has been devoting his time during 
the day. The bricklayer, for Instance. who has spent 
the day in laving bricks in Old English bond or Flemish 
bond, can come here and learn to cut bricks cr to make 
arches and niches, and pedestals and moulded work, 
which brings into play the higher qualities of taste and 
imagination. There is not much imagination, perhaps, 
required today bricks in Old English. bond. but when 
the workman comes to moulded work he feels that he 
is beginning to embark upon quite a different grade of 
his art. In fact, he becomes an artist, and that gives 
him ап additional relish and pleasure in his work which 
nothing else could do. In the same wav the carpenters ` 
and joiners are set to work in vour schools on different 
problems of construction, and the joinery such as I saw 
the other night introduces fhem to a higher sphere of 
work. and no doubt gives them increased interest and 
happiness in their w ork. А plumber who has learned, 
perhaps, to wipe a joint comes here and learns to model 
in clay and east in lead. I saw two verv nice cast lead 
cisterns which had been made last vear, with ornaments 
upon them, and I am quite sure that the man who made 
them enjoyed his work thoroughly. The plasterer who 
has been emploved all day in rendering floating and 
setting walls comes to vour classes, and he is able to 
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model mouldings and ceilings, and cast them and mould 
the ornaments. There you have again a man qualifying 
for a different grade in his craft. It is the same with the 
masons, and all the other trades for which you have 
classes in,vour technical schools. Every step thus taken 
brings with it its own pleasures, and I am quite sure 
that the workmen who come to your schools leave at 
the end of their course very different persons from what 
they were when they entered. | 

There is, І think, one danger in our technical schools 
that should be guarded against. There is always a danger 
of the student losing his originality. There is а ten- 
dency to put all the students through the mull in the 
same wav, and to take no cognisance of the separate 
and individual qualities of the student. There is a 
temptation, when a master sees a student doing something 
in a different way to what he would do it himself to resist 
and put the student in the way that he himself would 
have done. That, I think. is quite wrong. Of course, 
if the student is going wrong on a hopeless line, it is 
the business of the master to put him straight; but he 
should welcome every mark of individuality and originality 
in the student. It is not his business to impress him- 
self upon the student, but he should bring out those 
qualities of originality which he possesses, and encourage 
him, so as to make hwn do his best according to the 
hight that is in him, and not to extinguish it by Ше 
regular course of a cut and dried eurriculum."' 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

ALREADY definite preparations are being made for Ше re- 
habilitation of the destroved areas іп Belgium,and mem- 
bers of the British building trade who wish to share in 
the work must bestir themselves. Тһе authorities of 
Ypres, it is reported, have had plans prepared for recon- 
structing the town on modern lines. For Dixmude a 
meeting of the municipality, assembled at Paris, has 
decided on more conservative methods to restore their 
town on its original lines as far as possible, with due 
regard to modern progress, hygiene, and comfort. 
According to the “ Aftontidningen ` a Stockholm firm of 
builders, with a branch office at Liège, has made con- 
tracts for extensive rebuilding works in that town, and 18 
making purchases of great quantities of limestone for that 
purpose in Sweden. 


Some people are still obsessed with the idea that {ах 
tion of vacant sites will assist the housing problem, 
whereas the true fact is that ninety-nine landholders out 
a hundred, with ‘ eligible’? building land, тіре for 
development, would be only too pleased to sell or let at 
once at market rates.. At a conference of Irish Muni- 
cipal Associations held at Belfast, for example, Mr. 
Field, M.P., in a paper entitled “ Housing. Homily, 
said: The enormous cost of acquiring sites was a scandal, 
and the present methods called urgently for reform, so 
as to simplify, cheapen, and expedite the purchase pro- 
cedure. If a reasonable tax was put on vacant sites it 
would probably enable a deal at a fair price with the land- 
holder, who either would not, or could not, perhaps. 
afford to build. Then possibly Corporations or Councils 
might acquire the land, and let it at low rents to builders 
or others, who should be bound to build dwellings suit- 
able to the requirement of the workers, and the vates 
should be lowered, or not demanded for a certain: period. 


A far saner view is that expressed by Mr. E. Russell 
Taylor, the president of the Liverpool Property Owners' 
Association, who, in an interview with à representative of 
the “ Liverpool Courier,” said, “ My idea is the organi- 
sation of the country into areas, one for the north of 
England for instance. If an organisation for that area 
Were in existence T am confident that there would b; по 
necessity for talking about £20,900,000, but that with an 
advance of £50,000 all the houses required in that area 
could be provided by private enterprise if the disabilities 
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under which the private builder labours nowadays were 
removed. What is required is an amendment to those 
Acts which have been so prejudicial to the building in- 
dustry, and have upset the confidence of the investor. 
Part 1 of the Finance Act (1909-10) should go. There 
must be a removal of the restrictions on building 
materials, and legislation, if necessary, introduced to pre- 
vent the wholesale withdrawal of money as security on 
property which would mean the downfall of hundreds of 
thousands of investors in Ше land. Owing to the short- 
age of houses, the recent non-building, the gradual 
increase in population, and the extraordinary increase in 
the number of marriages, all other agencies should help, 
but private enterprise will have to be relied upon to do 
the giant's share towards remedying the present grave 
shortage of houses.’ 


The arguments against the Finance Act, says the 
“ Liverpool Courier," in so far as it affected the housing 
of the working classes, were never more convincingly 
put than in the shape in which they were presented by 
Mr. А. W. Shelton, vice-president of the National 


‘Federation of Property. Owners and Ratepavers, to the 


President of the Local Government Board. He stated 
that he had been at great pains to ascertain the facts 
as regarded house-building during the last ten years in 
all the important towns and cities in the United. King- 
dom, and by permission he handed in a list of seventy 
towns and cities concerned. Except the Metropolitan 
area as a whole for which figures were unfortunately not 
available, every town or city with a population of 100,000 
or more was included. The total population of the areas 
concerned exceeded 13,000,000, or nearly 30 per cent. 
of the entire population of the United Kingdom. The 
results shown were strikingly significant. In. Ше five 
vears preceding Ше passing of the legislation referred 10, 
there were actually built in the seventy localities in ques- 
tion 169.596 houses. In the five vears 1911-15 inclu- 
sive (after the passing of the legislation) the number of 


houses built in the same areas was only 80,654, a falling 
off of 81.242. In order to meet the normal growth of 
the population roundly 83,000 new houses рег annum 
were required, and it was estimated that 31,000 addi- 
tional new houses were needed yearly to replace worn- 
out and unfit dwellings—a total annual requirement of 
114,000. The estiinated number of new houses required 
on such hasis to meet every possible need in these seventy 
towns and cities taken as а whole—there were doubtless 
exceptions to the general rule—was 33.176 per annum. 
Seeing, however, that the number actually built for the 
five years ending 1910 averaged 33,970, the figures 
showed that there had actually been an excess of supply 
over all needs of over 4.000 houses during that period. 
On the assumption that cottage building in the United 
Kingdom had generally followed the lines of the principal 
towns it would be seen that the last five years had given 
the whole country 280,000 fewer houses than in the 
preceding five years. This would seem to justify the 
statement—assunung a rural shortage of from 100,000 
to 120,000—that there is a deficiency of at least 400,000 
cottages, and possibly 450,000 to 470,000. In any case, 
the shortage was increasing at the rate of probably 200 
per day, or, say, 75,000 per annum. 

Proceeding, Mr. Shelton said: Your department in 
a recently issued report very definitely state (1) that private 
enterprise has always been and is expected to continue 
to be the main source of the provision of houses for the 
working classes, and (2) that building by local authorities 
is not required except where private enterprise has failed 
to provide such houses or houses for a certain class of 
workmen. The report also indicates that of 5,692,096 
dwelling-houses of the annual value of £20 (Le. less 
than 75. 9d. per week) less than 20,000 had been erected 
by local authorities under Part 1 of the Act of 1890, and 
I am able to state from actual figures supplied by Mr. 
E. G. Culpin that the total number of houses erected up 
to quite recently by public utility societies is 7,747, — The 
position is, therefore, that of all existing houses of what 
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may be called the working class character 97 per cent. 
have been provided by private enterprise and only 3 per 
cent. by municipalities, public utility societies, «с. 

These are strikingly significant figures and indicate 
the colossal, if not to say, impossible task of providing 
healthy houses for the people if the main cause which has 
led to the practical stoppage of house production by the 
private builder is not removed. Тһе passing on April 29, 
1910, of the Finance Act was followed by an immediate 
and serious fall in house production which unfortunately 
has increased in volume in every succeeding year. 1 
know only too well and anticipate everything that can be 
urged in regard to the several other causes which by 
common consent have tended to enormously increase the 
difficulties of cottage building. It is unnecessary to 
refer to these, but I desire to state my deep conviction, a 
conviction which is shared by every other individual with 
direct personal and practical knowledge of the subject 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, that the 
original cause, the principal cause, and a continuing 
cause of the greater part of the housing shortage is 
directly attributable to the legislation referred to, and 
that until there is adequate amendment (or repeal) of 
Part 1 of the Act there can be and will be no adequate 
improvement. This cause is purely artificial, and one 
which could quickly be remedied with the minimum of 
trouble and inconvenience to the Government. Already 
Parliament is satisfied that very grave results have arisen 
from the working of the Act, and recognising this and 
in fulfilment of pledges to that effect, the Government 
introduced clauses in the Revenue Bills of 1913 and 1914 
which, however, dealt with only a single phase of the 
case. Knowing and appreciating vour deep personal 
Interest in this, the greatest of all social problems, I 
earnestly beg of vou to use your great personal influence 
with your colleagues in the endeavour to specdily secure 
adequate amendment of the legislation to which I have 
referred, and so make “the crooked straight and the 
rcugh places ріліп.” 


- 


The now generally recognised necessity for an im- 
proved relationship between emplovers and employed was 
the subject of ап address at a recent meeting of the 
Council of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce by 
Mr. H. W. Sambridge, the president, who summarised 


-and supported the most important suggestions already 


made as :一 

(1) That manual labour in the future should be 
admitted to some share on the councils of manufacturers 
(suggested, he thought, by the Lord Mayor). 

(2) That there should be greater frankness between 
employers and employed, and that they should meet and 
discuss industrial matters together or through duly 
accredited representatives. 

(3) That the fundamental facts and principles of 
industrial and economic life should be known by both. 

(4) That in each industry permanent boards or com- 
mittees be set up to consider all matters of common 
interest. In some industries this need, said the president, 
was met by the existence of conciliation schemes, under 
which matters were referred to joint committees, and 
this had been found to work very effectively. In order 
that this might be extended it was essential that both 
employers and employed should be strongly organised, 
and every employer and every worker should be bound 
by decisions arrived at. 

(5) Profit-sharing ana company partnership were sug- 
gested in some quarters as a reinedy for industrial unrest, 
but in his opinion it was almost impossible to devise any 
all-round scheme satisfactory to both parties. 


The first report of the Commission appointed to 
adjudicate upon claims for compensation for loss arising 
out of measures taken under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, sitting under the chairmanship of Mr. H. E. 
Duke, has been issued in the form of a White Paper. 
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The Commission announce that to the end of August 
this year they held 130 sittings in London, twelve in 
Edinburgh and one in Dublin, and in respect of 1,094 
applications made awards amounting in the aggregate to 
£276,965, against claims for approximately £852,779, 
and periodical payments at the rate of £191,857 a year, 
against claims for approximately £355,049 a year. 

Acting strictly upon the principle embodied in the 
terms of their appointment, to take into account only 
cases of direct and substantial loss or damage, the Com- 
mission declined to take into the purview of their con- 
sideration applications which were otherwise provided for 
by statutory enactment, or agreement to which the 
Crown was a party, or those arising solely and simply 
from the state of war. Nor were awards of an ex gratia. 
character made, or applications considered, where merely 
business connections with other firms were adversely. 
affected by Crown interference. Also excluded from 
award were instances of military occupation of unde- 
veloped land, but in this connection where there was the 
possibility of change of circumstances making continued 
occupation a cause of loss, such cases were reserved for 
further consideration. 

The difficulty of giving effect to so novel a principle 
in matters of compensation was instanced in the case 
of interference with agricultural land. Where crops 
were in being and destroyed or damaged their value had 
been awarded, but in the case of anticipated yields the 
view was taken that the property interfered with was 
the lard and the loss of the tenant had been assessed 
upon the basis of its occupation value. In cases of sur- 
face damage by defensive works, the sum properly to be 
awarded was founded upon the cost of reinstatement. 

Except a small minority, applicants had cheerfully 
acquiesced in the view that payment for actual loss caused 
was a reasonable and sufficient discharge of claims upon 
the State, and that to forego commercial profit possible 
upon like transactions in time of peace was a reasonable 
and patriotic sacrifice. 

The Commissioners refer to the increasing magnitude 
of the operations of his Majesty s Forces, aud Ше conse- 
quent arising of new classes of application, and dwell 
upon the importance of the assessment of compensation 
upon the footing of actual loss in relation to operations 
constantly in progress, such as the encampment and 
temporary quartering of forces. Comparison of the scale 
of payments in the autumn and winter of 1915, as the 
result of bargains for indispensable accommodation in a 
time of public emergency, and of more recent ‘payments 
on the footing of actual loss, will, the “Commissioners 
think, show that in time of a great war the difference of 
cost involved in the two systems may be a matter of 
grave public concern. 

In view of the fact that very large sums of public: 
money were being expended by the military authorities. 
upon works of mere or less permanent character upon 
lands in their occupation, the Commissioners invited the 
proper authorities to confer with them as to the 
expediency of the State permanently acquiring the entire 
interests in these lands with the object of conserving as. 
much as possible of the vast outlay which would eventu- 
ally be made upon them. A measure had been presented 
to Parliament for giving effect to this aim. 


А striking example of the influence of the war оп: 
important national industries is afforded by proceedings: 
before the Carnarvonshire Appeal Tribunal. Тһе 
Penmaenmawr and Welsh Granite Company have: 
suffered the loss of 1,085 men from their quarry-workers, 
and now employ 594 men only, of whom 165 are of 
military age. The Tribunal has decided that of the 123 
men who are eligible, 30 shall go in one month, 30 in: 
two months, and 30 in six months, although half of the: 
present output of the company is in respect of contracts 
for Government work. And yet there are people who 
urge the granting of facilities for the importation оГ 
foreign granite at the present time. 
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Sir George Askwith, Chief Industrial Commissioner 
of the Board of Trade, recently in Edinburgh presided 
over в meeting held for the purpose of considering further 
procedure in connection with the promulgation of а 
national building code for Scotland. The differences 
among architects and surveyors and members of the build- 
ing trades, including questions of re-measurement and 
other technical points, are of long standing. For over 
eighteen months there has been adopted and in operation 
а mode of measurement for joiners, and the result of Ше 
meeting was that the terms of a code for masons were 


‘drawn up and subject to the approval of certain docu- 


ments will be forwarded by Sir George Askwith to the 
parties for their adoption. Also arrangements were made 
for dealing similarly with the other building trades. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MALLORY COURT, TACHBROOK, NEAR LEAMINGTON. 
PERITON MEAD, NEAR MINEHEAD. 


THESE houses, by Mr. Morley Horder, formed the sub 


jects of the two drawings exhibited at the Royal Academy 
this year, which we reproduce this week. 


REREDOS, ILMINSTER CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
Tuis Peredos was recently executed in Beer stone, from 
the design of Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., 
by Herbert Read, of St. Sidwells, Exeter. Тһе 
figures in the small niches include Abraham, Moses, 
King David, and Elijah in the top row, and beneath are 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
Evangelist. The reredos, in general outline, follows 
faithfully certain indications which remained in Ње 
masonry of the east wall of Ilminster Church, and a 
little of the ancient work still remains in the panelling 
on the walls at the sides of the reredos, though the 
two statuary groups which now occupy the recesses on 


. north and south were added with the rest of the new work. 


They represent the Annunciation and the Nativity. 
The reredos is the gift of Colonel A. V. H. Vaughan- 
Lee, of Ilminster, in memory of his father and mother. 


THE LATE MR. R. PHENE SPIERS. 
WE regret to have to record the death after a long illness 
of Mr. R. Phené Spiers, of whom the following excellent 
obituary notice appeared in the “ Morning Post ’’:— 

Mr. Richard Phené Spiers, the well-known architect, 
has died at his residence in Bernard Street, Russell 
Square, at the age of seventy-eight years. Educated in 
the engineering department of King’s College, London, 
he worked as a student of architecture for three years 
from 1858 in the Atelier Questel of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, at Paris, and in the Royal Academy Schools, 
where he gained the gold medal and travelling scholar- 
ship. He was also Soane medallist and travelling 
student of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
first in the Class of Distinction of the. Architectural 
Association, of which, later, he became President, as 
well as being for many years a most active member of the 
Council of the Institute. Не entered the office of Sir 
Digby Wyatt, and assisted him in his work at the India 
Office; and, later, was employed by William Burges on 
the drawings for the Law Courts competition. As a 
practising architect Mr. Spiers. was not responsible for 
many buildings of the first importance, although one 
may name, as examples of this phase of his work, Lord 
Monkswell’s house on the Chelsea Embankment, Locke 
Park, Barnsley, several County Council schools, and 
Painters’ studios. 

His chief energies were applied to the historical and 
educational sides of his profession. For thirty-five years 
he was Master of Architecture of the Royal Academy, 
and it is not too much to say fhat nearly every architect 
of importance of the present day was at one time or 
another personally indebted to Mr. Spiers. Оп his 


retirement from this post, in 1905, this fact was the 
cause of a remarkable demonstration in appreciation of 
his services. A testimonial was presented to him, signed 
by more than 300 of his old pupils and others who had 
been professionally associated with him in this country ; 
as well as representatives from India, the Colonies, the 
United States, and Japan. On this occasion the Suciété 
Centrale des Architectes Francais and the Atelier Blouet- 
Gilbert-Questel-Pascal of Paris made a separate presen- 
tation; and a medallion by Professor Lanten was struck 
to commemorate the event. One interesting and valuable 
outcome of this movement was the formation of ihe 
Phené Spiers Collection of Drawings of Architecture in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. As the result of the 
testimonial a small surplus fund was placed at the dis- 
position of Mr. Spiers, and was devoted by him to the 
purpose of acquiring architectural drawings for the 
national collections, Mr. В. W. Schultz, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Professor W. В. Lethaby, F.R.1.B.A., joined the 
founder as an executive committee; and by Из unwearied 
exertions several thousand valuable measured drawings 
of important buildings or designs and working drawings 
by distinguished architects can now be referred to at 
South Kensington by students. Most of these, it should 
be said, were gifts prompted by the feelings of Ше 
donors towards one who had done so much for the history 
and study of architecture. | _ 
Mr. Spiers was one of the most accomplished агап- 
tectural draughtsmen of his time, and a highly skilled 
painter in water-colours of this class of sublet. His 
literary work was extensive and valuable. He edited new 
editions of Pugin's '* Normandy ” and Ferfusson’s | His- 
tory of Architecture," and wrote copteusly on Greek, 
Roman, and Sassanian architecture. Sn domed churches 
he was & high authority, and persor ily investigated and 
described almost all the leading .ypes, from those of 
France to the mosques of Mohanmedan countries. He 
was also keenly interested in th» study of Japanese art. 
Не was a Fellow of the Sockty of Antiquaries and of 
the Royal Institute of Britis, Architects; Associate s 
Fellow of King’s College. London ; Hon. and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Société Centrale des Architectes, 
Paris; the Sociedad de los Arquitectos, Madrid; Hon. 
Associate of the Atuarjcan Institute of Architects; and а 
Member of the Council af the Japan Society. But he 
will for long be remembered shiefly for the absolute un- 
selfishness and untiring industry with which he placed 
his services at the disposal of anyone needing them in 
connection with the work he had at hearts and for the 
justice and good temper which marked his handling of 


all questions of controversy in which he took iiia 
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We offer our deep sympathy to Sir Aston and Lady ed 


n the death of their youngest son, Second-Lieutenant 
PP nagar Webb, who was killed in action on Septem- 
ber 25. He was thirty years of age, and obtained his com- 
mission in the Royal Engineers in May of this year, after 
serving in the London University О.Т.С. Second-Lieutenant 
Philip Webb was elected а member of the Architectural 
Association in 1905, and became а student and member of_ 
the В.Т.В.А. in 1911 and 1912 respectively. 

` SECOND-LIEUTENANT FRANCIS _GRISSELL, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, was killed in action on the Somme recently. 
He was registered as а student of the R.I.B.A. in 1907, and 
became an Associate in 1913. He left professional en- 
gagement in the East shortly after the outbreak of war and 
joined the Artists’ Rifles, quickly obtaining his commission. 
Private BALFOUR ABERCROMBIE, а Licentiate of the 
R.I. B.A. since 1910, has died of wounds in France. After 
serving his articles with Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., he set up in practice In Glasgow in 1906. 
Private Abercrombie joined the Colours last year. 


DURING the cleaning of Orsett Church, Essex, an ancient : 


‘ting was discovered on the north wall. Sir William 
St. Sa Hope, formerly of the Society of Antiquaries, has 
been consulted, and has given advice as to preserving it. 
The cement which covered the Norman entrance has been 
removed, and the rector states that it may now be classed 
among the finest examples of Norman doorways in the 


country. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN 
| ARCHITECTURE.* 


By A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

IN Mr. Birkmire’s ‘‘ Skeleton Construction in Build- 
ings,’’ published in 1892 or 1893 (Second Edition, 1894), 
the early triumphs of the new system are recorded: the 
W. C. T. U. Building, the Owings Building, the Masonic 
Temple, the Schiller Building and the Auditorium. in 
Chicago; the Havemeyer, Home Life, Jackson, and 
World buildings, and the New Netherlands and Waldorf 
hotels in New York. Bruce Price's scheme for a 
thirty-four storey tower for the New York '' Sun” had 
appeared and been laughed at; twenty years later the 
forty-six storey Metropolitan tower embodied his idea оп 
a still loftier scale. In 1892 in New York the talk was 
of the new Madison Square Garden, “ the most beautiful 
building in America ’’; of the World building, the loftiest 
of inhabited edifices; a little later, of the Park Row 
building, over 300 feet high ; of the competition for the 
proposed Episcopal cathedral, of Grant's Tomb on the 
Коке Drive. Boston had just begun Ше erection of 
ber new Public Library, and Washington that of the 
Congressional Library, two edifices destined to exert а 
poser ral influence оп our publie architecture іп the 
Диес пот of interior. decorative painting of the highest 
aeter Philadelphia. had but just begun to feel the 
мина» of a rew architectural impulse, led by a group 
of yes ct orchiects who are now the veterans of the pro- 
fessor ар Sal env, with a long list of excellent buildings 
Tire Pacific Coast had not yet begun Ше 
deveionmerny of that . teresting domestice architecture 
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A sti’ cad but recently made the 
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chase ”at St. Louis in 1904; the Jamestown in 1906; 
and the two in California, at San Francisco, and San 
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. Diego, in 1915, Each of these, with the possible excep- 


tion of those at New Orleans and Jamestown, was of 
first-rate architectural importance. They were all 
sceme displays of ‘‘staff’’ architecture. decorations 
rather than durable buildings, but they all stimulated 
the imagination and developed the decorative resource of 
our architects, and for the first time іп our history 
exerted a reflex influence on European exhibition archi- 
tecture. Тһе Boston Public Library was completed in 
1895; the Congressional at Washington in 1897; the 
Public Library of New York in 1912. With the acces- 
sion of Wm. Martin Aiken to the office of Supérvising 
Architect of the Treasury in 1893 there began a remark- 
able reform in our Federal architecture, which continued 
under his suecessor, J. Knox Taylor, and was further 


| stimulated by the passing of the Tarsney Act, unhappily 
И 


* From the ** Archite tural Record." 
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repealed in 1914. The Custom Houses, Court Houses, 
and Post Offices of this régime, at New York, Indiana- 
polis, San Francisco, Cleveland, and other cities, the 
Senate and House offices at Washington, and a host of 
lesser Federal buildings, have lifted our national official 
architecture from pretentious inferiority to a level of high 
artistic merit. Тһе great railway terminals аф Washing- 
ton and New York and the North-Western at Chicago, 
and others of less magnitude at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
and other cities, have redeemed us from the former dis- 
grace of the old-time shabby and disreputable makeshifts. 
University and collegiate groups have been created that 
are the envy of foreign professors and scholars: Palo 
Alto and Berkeley in California, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton, Washington at St. Louis, Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar and Sweetbriar Colleges, the College of the City 
of New York, and others, represent a branch of archi- 
tecture which hardly had any existence before 1891. 
At the same time a new architecture of public school 
buildings has been developed, based on scientific prin- 
ciples and the logical expression of plan and structure; 
witness the modern schools of New York. Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and a dozen other cities. Certain 
tvpes of buildings have been subjected to a process of 
standardisation, within well defined limits, as the result 
of prolonged and systematic study of their requirements; 
for instance, public libraries, hospitals, Y. M.C.A. build- 
ings, office buildings, public schools. That is to sav, a 
general consensus has been reached as to certain of their 
requirements and the best arrangements, proportions, 
and dimensions of their fundamental elements, so that all 
architects have profited by the combined wisdom of those 
who have worked out these standards. The librarians 
were the first to attempt such a formulation of require- 
ments, and American library architecture now leads the 
world, both in the larger buildings like those already 
mentioned, and such other important examples as the 
libraries of Milwaukee, Detroit, Newark, Springfield, 
Providence, and Manchester (Х.Н.), and in the smaller 
libraries and branch libraries. In any American city the 
library is likely to be one of the handsomest buildings in 
town, and а creditable work intrinsically; and in апу 
college or university the same is often true, as at. 
Columbia (Ше Low Library), Harvard. (the Widener), 
Vassar (Thompson Memorial), and many others. 

Our skyscraper architecture hardly requires Ше men- 
мәр or comment of my pen. It is omnipresent and 
neistent, the most conspicuous, revolutionary and 


٠۰۰٠۰٠٠٠۶۸٢ architectural product of the last twenty-five „ 


vus, from Jeuney and Mundie's Home Life Building 
in Chicago апа Bradford Gilbert’s Tower Building 
addition in New York to the 750-foot Woolworth and the 
vast Equitable іп New York, and Boston's much- 
belauded Custom House. lt has been more ‘‘ cussed 
and discussed ` than any :other modern tvpe. It has 


changed the skyline of New York and of every large с” 


American city from Seattle to Bangor, from T.os Angeles 
to Galveston. It has produced a new architectural 
stvle, irrespective of that of Из varied decorative 
trimmings, and it speaks so loud for itself as to make 
further words on this page unnecessary. 

The past twenty-five years have given us the fine 
State capitols of Rhode Island, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin among others, and also, „alas! the scandal of 
Harrisburgh ; the great. Municipal Building of New York; 
the choir and chapels ànd attendant buildings of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine; a large number of 
fine churches and the beginnings of several cathedrals; 
the design for the greatest court house سز‎ the world, at 
New York—hbut space forbids continuing the list. 

This remarkable development exhibits an almost 
sudden substitution of Renaissance forms for the pre- 
viously popular Romanesque. in the years following the 
Columbian Exhibition, and a rapid advance in the 
planning of buildings as well as in the design of their 
decorative details. During the last fifteen vears there 
has been witnessed the growth of a very interesting phase 
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of eclecticism in style, by which certain classes of build- 
ings are habitually treated in various phases of neo- 
classic design; others in free versions of the Gothic, 
The neo-classic styles in use vary from the picturesque 
Francis I. Renaissance of the Biltmore chateau to the 


severe Greco-Roman of the Senate offices at Washing- 


ton, and the Pennsylvania Terminal at New York; the 
Gothic from the very free treatment of the New 
York City College or the Woolworth Building to the 
ecclesiastic Gothic of St. Thomas’ at New York and 
the scholastic Gothic of the Princeton Graduate School. 
Even the Greek Doric appears in porticoes and facades 
of banks, libraries, and museums. But this use of his- 
toric styles is, after all, for the most part a matter of 
dress and apparel of architecture. Underneath the 
Gothic, Greek, and Renaissance details and through 
them all, one may discern the real American architec- 
ture—American in planning, construction, and material ; 
in conception and in spirit American, and nothing else. 


br 


. . 

This paper is already too long to permit of doing 
justice to five other features of the architectural history 
of the period, which deserve several pages apiece. These 
are: (а) the various phases of the movement for civic 
improvement, in city planning, garden cities, civic 
centres, and municipal art generally; (b) the great 
advances in mechanical equipment of buildings, with the 
attendant increase in the complexities of architectural 
design and practice: (c) the progress of domestic archi- 
tecture, and especially the Colonial revival in, rural and 
suburban architecture ; (d) the emergence of an American 
school of landscape design; and (e) the extraordinary in- 
crease in the variety and improvement in the quality of 
building materials. "The temptation is strong to list the 
most important of the events in the nation-wide cam- 
paigns for better city plans, for improved tenement 
housing, for the artistic rebuilding of wrecked and burned 


. cities, for reclaiming waterfronts, for grouping public 
buildings; but we must refrain. It is hard to have to 


omit all account of the new uses of concrete, hollow-tile, 
Guastavino vaulting, and new kinds and forms of 
іск, tile, glass. and what not; of the development of 
the '' bungalow " and ''missioh " types, and the in- 
fluence of English rural architecture, and so on, and so 
on. The reader's patience and the writer's time allow- 
ance and paper have limits. 
NL | 

A page or two on architectural literature must close 
this inadequate attempt to sketch the architectural 
achievements of the past twenty-five years. 

In 1891 there were published in the United States, 
disregarding minor and ephemeral periodicals, two 


. architectural journals: the weekly “ American Architect 


and Building News” in Boston, and the monthly 
'* Architecture and Building ” in New York. In that 
year the ‘‘ Architectural Record `` first made its appear- 
ance, as a quarterly, hailed from the outset as a much- 
needed addition {о our periodical literature, and marked 
by a seriousness of artistic and literary purpose which 
has ever since characterised it. Its change in 1903 to 
monthly issues was a natural result of its high quality, 
and it has constantly maintained that quality ever since. 
Meanwhile the “ Technology Review ”of Boston has 
entered the field. and that has developed into the excel- 
jent ‘‘ Architectural Review,’’ filling a field midway be- 
tween that of the '' Record '' and the other periodicals 
mentioned. The ''Inland Architect ’’ of Chicago long 
served the interests of the Middle West; the “ Western 
Architect " came later, and in 1903 first appeared 
“ Architecture," another New York monthly, making a 
speciality of photographic illustrations. Occupying a 
field of its own, and standing at a very high level of 
scholarly, literary, and artistic excellence, is the 

Journal ’’ of the American Institute of Architects, now 


` 


in its third year; the latest comer in the field of American 


« Periodical literature on architecture. Other additional 


periodicals there is not now space to mention; they are 


سے 


many, and there are still others which, though not 
primarily architectural, devote a part of their space to 


architecture or issue special architectural numbers. АП. 
this has served to diffuse an interest in architecture among. 


the public, ande to provide the architect with informa- 
tion, instruction, and suggestion. This periodical 
literature, much of it excellent, some of it commonplace, 
some distinctly inferior, is both a cause and a result of 
the increased general interest in architecture. 

Quite as significant is the increase in books on 
architecture, of which the output has been enormous of 
late years. These fall into three classes: technical- 
scientific books, among which the successive editions of 
Kidder's ** Pocket-book '' have been conspicuous ; popular 
handbooks on house-design, stable-design, bungalows, 
house-furnishing, &c. ; and books of scholarship, history, 
and criticism, among which Sturgis's ' Dictionary,” and 
“ European Architecture," Cummings’ ‘ History of 
Architecture in Ищу,” Moore's “Тһе Character of 
Renaissance Architecture ' and “Тһе Medieval Church 
Architecture of England,” Porter's '' Medieval Archi- 
tecture ” and “Lombard and Gothic Vaults," the 
Stureis-Frothingham ** History of Architecture,” Wallis’ 
“ How to Know Architecture," my “ History of Archi- 
tecture,’ Ware's “ American. Vignola,’’ Frothingham's 
‘Christian Architecture of Rome," Adam's °“ Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres," and several books by В. A. 
Cram may be mentioned among many others, as 
examples of the wide reach, variety, and quality of 
American scholarship, research, and literary skill in this 
field. They witness to the new position which architec- 
ture has reached in the publie estimation since 1891. 
Such books could perhaps have been written before that 
date; surely but a fraction of them could have been pub- 
lished or could have had any wide sale. Professor 
Moore's epoch-making “ Development of Gothic Archi- 


tecture " appeared, ‘it is true, іп 1889, but that and: 


W. Р.Р. Longfellow’s `° The Arch and Column " were 
almost the only serious books on architecture by 
American authors previous to 1891. It augurs hopefully 
for the future progress of our art that its literature 1s 
now firmly established in public favour, and that it has 
heen of such generally high quality. 

This brief and hurried survey of a vast subject leaves 
unsaid much that the writer would have gladly discussed 
had time and space permitted. The question of style has 
been left almost untouched. The monuments must speak 
for themselves; the subject is too big for mere passing 
mention. The writer hopes that even so inadequate a 
sketch may inspire its readers with a new respect for the 
work of our American architects, the veterans and the 
voung men alike; and with a new hope and confidence 
in the future. Looking back to the architecture of 
1865-91, and noting the progress made since then, we 
have good reason to hope that 1041 will see, throughout 
our great Republic, an architecture far nobler, purer, 


more serious, and more beautiful than that of to-day, 


offering to the whole world models of good taste and 
sound construction, and making our cities and villages 
fairer and happier places to live in than they are in this 
year of grace 1916. | 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN.” 


By the Rev. G. HERBERT West, D.D., A.R.L.B.A,, 
Author of “ Gothic Architecture in England and France. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Tue arch mouldings indeed are even adapted to the 
pier, instead of the pier to the arch mouldings. These 
mouldings also are more deeply cut than in France and 


enriched, so as to be in keeping by their strong contrasts. 


with the black and white of the columns—very beautiful 
and well suited to our grey climate. But when the use 


* The second of three lectures delivered before the Royal 
Society of Arts. For a full treatment of the subject see the 
author's °“ Gothic Architecture in England and France." 
(London: Bell & Sons. 1911. ба.) 
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of marble in the piers ceased, the mouldings became 
shallower arrangements in grey, frequently worked 
on the chamfer, in striking contrast to those of late 
French work, which are narrow deep hollows and sharp 
prismatic edges to catch the light, so as to distinguish the 
different ribs as they run down from the vault to the 
ground. Again, in contrast with the French, the wall 
which disappears with them till the incessant vertical 
lines give a sense of irritating restlessness to their later 
styles, is in English work everywhere visible, and its 
restful suggestion of strength and quiet repose most 
grateful, while the long-drawn-out perspectives of arcades 
and aisles give the special character to the whole which 
in France is found in the soaring elevation of each separ- 
ate bay. ‚ 


But the real glory of our English Gothic is to be 
found in its latest form. I said how in French vaults 
the triangles between the ribs are covered in by panels 
made of rows of arches of small stones thrown from one 
rib to the other. But as the diagonal ribs are of course 
much longer than the arches which form the sides of tho 
square or oblong ‘of the vault. the stones of these little 
arches must be much larger at the end resting on the 
diagonal than at the other, and if a straight joint is to be 
got along the ridge this difference must be distributed 
over all the little arches by carefully shaping each stone 
for its place in laying it. Only skilled workmen could 
do this properly. То the practical, rule-of-thumb English- 
man it seemed much simpler to cover in his triangles 
with rows of stones all of the same size like planks. But 
the result of this was a joggle or dovetail along the ridge 
instead of the straight joint of the French vault. This 
could not support itself, but needed a rib for the ends of 
the stones to rest on. Also this system gave a flat surface 
instead of an arched one between the ribs, which if of any 
size needed another rib or tierceron to support it in the 
middle, or rather to give an extra bearing so that the 
rows of stones could be shorter. "The effect was thought 
so pleasing that more intermediate ribs were added until 
we reach such a beautiful form as Exeter. | | 

But a difficulty arose with these ‘‘ tiercerons.’’ They 
varied greatly in length, according to their position, and 
were all much shorter than the diagonals. Either, there- 
fore, the ridge could not be kept level, or the curves of 
these ribs must be changed, ‘‘ fudged,” half-way. At 
the point where the curve changed a short cross-piece, or 
lierne, was put, and then as it was difficult to get a tidy- 
looking mitre of the mouldings, a httle carved boss was 
placed at the intersection as at Canterbury, Lincoln and 
Winchester, and soon star patterns and all sorts of 
fanciful arrangements of the ribs were indulged in as at 
Tewkesbury, and the practical result became а ribbed 
barrel vault with intersections as in Winchester nave and 
Gloucester choir. 

Soon the number of similar ribs springing from one 
eapital gave the idea of making them into a perfect cone, 
called fan vaulting, а very silly name. If the curve of 
the ribs is a single simple one, as at Gloucester, a flat 
-siling must come between the cones, or if a regular vault 
with a ridge is wanted, the curve must be altered to 
provide for the different lengths of the ribs, and so the 
four-centred arch arose, which is characteristic of our 
later stvles, and which naturally, as had happened pre- 
viously with the pointed arch, was taken from being a 
mere necessity of construction to become the chief decora- 
tive feature of the building. 

Having got this cone of ribs it was ingenious to bring 
it out from the wall and spring it from a pendant as 
centre, as at Oxford Cathedral, or even to bring it out 
so far as to complete the cone and let it meet another 
half cone springing from the wall as in the Divinity 

School, Oxford, or that final masterpiece, Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, so easy to criticise, so impossible not to admire. 


It is curious that in these latest vaults the true use of the 
ribs has entirely disappeared and the ribs and panels are 
all cut out of large blocks of stone and we have got 
back to the Roman barrel vault ‘with its continuous 
thrust, a strange result to arrive at from merely altering 
the system of covering in the triangles between the mbs. 
It is rendered all the more striking by the fact that the 
French, who kept to their original system, never arrived 
at these rich vaults. Many of their later vaults, as at 
Сівогв and Abbeville, have little pendant bosses, and 
occasionally, as at St. Ricquier, a herne vault may be 
found copied from the English ones, but anything ela- 
borate like Rue is a mere piece of fanciful decoration. 
Having now traced out the causes, historical, racial 
and constructional, which influenced the development of 
Gothic art in England and France, let us look again at 
the results at which the two nations arrived in their great 
cathedrals. There could hardly be a greater contrast 
than that between the two. In the exterior of the French 
cathedral—which is generally obviously the result of one 
great effort, begun with vast enthusiasm but never finished 


as intended, if at all—the walls have ‘‘ formed fours" . 
and are standing in slices at right angles to the building - 


which they support but do not enclose, towering high 
above it, and seeming to push and thrust with all their 
power to keep up its enormous height. It is very wonder- 
ful and very beautiful, but leaves a sense of constant 
effort to overcome difficulties after all only partially 
vanquished. But till the other day, one cathedral— 
Reims—4lid show us almost perfectly the ideal which 
was aimed at and with very little of that sense of effort, 
standing now, alas! merely a shell, wrecked by the Huns 
and the French rightly propose to leave it as it is, a 
monument to their enemy's eternal infamy. 

How beautiful is the peace of the long low English 
cathedral, with its insignificant buttresses and unambi- 
tious lines, with no traceried canopies or wealth of 
sculpture, and, except for the upward pointing of its 


central spire, seeming content to remain quietly on earth; ' 


telling generally in its unequal parts and varied styles— 
not of a mighty impulse which faltered all too soon, of a 
lofty enthusiasm which died down to mere mechanical 
dexterity, but of successive generations of commonplace 
yet earnest men, each bringing its little stone and 
saylng— 
Add this to the rest. | 
Take it and try its worth, Here dies another day. 


The French cathedral was the most perfect work of 
art imaginable, more complete even than the Greek 
temple, for not only was it a perfect combination of all 
the arts, architecture, painting, sculpture more inseparable 
and more perfectly co-ordinated, but it was the expression 
of a higher, fuller ideal as coming later in the history of 
the human race and the work of a people as idealistic, as 
highly strung as the Greek. This artistic expression is 
found most in that part of the cathedral which was the 
least fully worked out, the great west front. There is 
not one of them which is not open to criticism as to 
proportion, adaptation to its purpose, disposition of lines 
and parts—yet there is not one which is not beautiful and 
inspiring. 

The original type is in that strange rugged building, 
the cathedral of Laon, now within the German lines, 
perched on its precipitous rock, fit emblem of the tur- 
bulent race who built it. The towers and triple porch, 
the great rose window and arcaded gallery reaching across 
are features which become invariable. But the point 
about Laon which impressed itself on the artists of that 
time, as we know from the sketches of Willars de Honne- 
courb, and through them on all subsequent buildings, 
and especially on Reims, was the towers. The way in 
which the diagonal pinnacles are carried on the angle 
buttresses with & rich cornice and just the right amount 
of horizontal lines, forms, perhaps, the best transition in 
existence from the towers to the spires which were to 
have crowned them. 


There is a beautiful legend about the bold and originaf 
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figures of oxen and peasants which look over the balus- 
trades of these towers. The peasants who, as at Chartres, 
were dragging the stones up the hill, found the load 
beyond their strength, so the oxen in the fields around 
came of their own accord to be harnessed to the carts. In 
the homage given by these striking figures to the patience 
and strength of the docile creatures who thus helped to 
build the house of God, is a touching expression of 
gratitude and justice. 

The break in the gallery is a defect avoided at Notre 
Dame. The horizontal lines there are, perhaps, too 
strong, and it is too much eut up into squares, but what 
restfulness in the wall spaces, what noble proportion and 
sense of scale! The Arc de l'Etoile is exactly the same 
size and looks about half. Put Wells by the side of it; 
the sculpture there is glorious, but is independent of the 
poor and monotonous design, with its mouseholes for 
doors and columns like scaffold poles all over the front. 
Or set Amiens by the side of Lichfield with its shopful 
of statues put away on brackets, or even Peterborough 
by the side of Reims, far and away the most glorious of 
them all. Reims has defects and serious ones; the 
carrying forward of the statues round the buttresses de- 
strovs the necessary vertical lines; the towers, inspired 
by Laon, come out of the facade without apparent con- 
nection with it, and there is such a crowd of sculpture 
and galleries and fretted gables that it is not easy to 
understand how they are carried on the mass of colon- 
nettes and pinnacles, open work, and carving. And not 
one cathedral is complete. They all lack their spires. 
The towers at Amiens were cut in half down the middle 
for lack of funds, and finished in a hurry when the first 
impulse had died out. Reims was set back on its ground 
floor and finished flimsily for the same reason. But what 
noble gateways to the heavenly Jerusalem as the builders 
of St. Ouen called their church. Never was a glorious 
dream more marvellously transmuted into stone than in 
those triple-storeyed portals, compassing about those 
passing in to worship with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
and bidding them as they enter look up to Jesus, the 
author and finisher of their faith, their Judge that shall 
be at the last. ` 

And in the interior also the story is the same. Tn 
the English church we may trace the stolid acceptance 
of existing facts which preserves all that has gone before, 
however imperfect, and, adding here and changing there, 
makes up a building humble-minded as it were, with a 
wooden roof perhaps, content to suffice for the needs of 
the present, telling in every corner of the makeshifts of 
the past, with no sign of anxious unrealised ambition for 
the future, incapable of perfection hecause begun and 
ended incessantly and most often without continuous 
design, yet breathing out an indescribable charm of svm- 
pathy, almost human in its loving reverence for the results 
of all the past efforts of the bygone generations. 

But in the other, the soaring lines which guide the 
eye upward ever to the vault of stone poised miraculously 
on its walls of painted glass, seem to tell of those whom 

God whispers in the ear 
For whom earth had attained to heaven—there was no 
more far nor. near— 

of those who, greatly daring in their implacable logic 
would sweep ruthlessly away all that had gone before. 
for they had dreamed to raise a structure complete and 
harmonious all through, the absolute expression of one 
over-mastering ideal of future perfection. but bound to 
remain incomplete at the last from the weakness of all 
human means and efforts, for thev had aimed 


xe high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 


Yet therein lies its undying power. While our cathedrals 
tell of the strong consciousness of the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation, which hag made of the English a 
с Е апа imperial race, the mediæval architecture of 

пие 18 the expression of that logical and artistic nature 
ich has made the French through all European history 
пе originators of the noblest social ideals, and the expon- 


ents of their highest expression in art. And here it is 
that the French art towers far above the English. Put 
Lincoln and Reims side by side. The latter seems far 
more the expression of the nation's soul. So far as a 
building only makes use of its materials dexterously, 
appropriately, beautifully even, with limbs and fingers 
only, iti falls short of the highest; so far as it lays open 
the soul of the man or of the race. it reaches it. 

Let me sum up. I have tried to bring before you 
not mere differences of style founded on details of mould- 
ing or tracery, things interesting but of little real import- 
ance, but to show you how English and French medieval 
architecture are, each of them, the outcome of the char- 
acter of the race, the result of the history of the nation, 
the expression of the people's faith and ideal. 

The same national characteristic of 4 drift ’’ for 
which we are paving so awful a price to-day which has 
always taken us muddling along with no definite aim ог 
plan for the future, and which led Edward ПТ. in his 
blundering rush across Northern France till he was 
brought to hay on the hillside of Crécy, led also the work- 
men of his time to close their vaulting panels just апу- 
how provided they got them closed; the same sturdy 
common sense and determination to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in whatever thev undertook, which made the 
King dismount his knights and place them side by side 
with the peasants, row over row on the terraces thrown 
up on that gentle slope and which gave them all when 
thus united the power 


to turn to flight on that famed Picard field 
Bohemia's plume and Genoa’s bow and Cesar's eagle 


shield ; 


made them also build their walls always thick enough to 
carry the vaults, ог else rest satisfied with a wooden roof 
and caused them jn like manner to be content to mend and 
patch their heritage from the past rather than sweep it 
all away in the hope of replacing it by some marvel of 
quite unattainable perfection in the future—till in the 
end the gradual blending of classes and of their aspirations 
made itself felt in their art as in their social life, and the 
architecture of the cathedral, the monastery and the castle 
found its last expression in the village church. the manor 


house, and the farm. In art, as in empire, the English. 


race has ever been the same—opportunist. realistic, 
almost incapable in material matters of ever formulating 
an aim much bevond the present moment, vet blunder- 
ing half unconsciously, in spite of themselves, into mar- 
vellous results in art and empire—and, let us hope, in 
war. | 

And so with France. It was the same chivalrous 
devotion to an ideal which inspired St. Louis to build 
the Sainte Chapelle to receive the Crown of Thorns, 
which drove to death the knights at Crécy and Poitiers 
and Agincourt, which also inspired the burghers of-the 
communes with their wild enthusiasm for liberty and with 
their resolve to find for their thankfulness a visible 
expression in their vast cathedrals. It was the same piti- 
less logic and thirst for an ideal which dictated, the 
unswerving policy of Louis XI. and of Richelieu, and 
which later made the nation sweep away all its past in 
a torrent. of blood, in the vain hope of bringing back the 
golden age, which also in art inspired the reasoning and 
the artistic sense whereby the builders of St. Denis and of 
Chartres were led on from Notre Dame through the per- 
fection of Amiens, Ше magnificence of Reims, the lovelv 
folly of Beauvais. and the ruinous unfinished beauty of 
Abbeville. to the last wire-drawn skeleton of a sixteenth- 
century church. Through it all, up to the very end, these 
builders were true artists aiming at expressing a something 
higher than themselves which should draw up into sym- 


pathy with them all that was best and noblest in their - 


fellow men. 

And their descendants have not changed. How 
strikingly these characteristics are coming out in this 
dreadful war! What a contrast between the silent up- 
rising and stern devotion of France, all in a moment. 
when the Germans were once again outside the gatés of 
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Paris, her self-consecration to the one single aim of 
beating back the enemy, and our vacillating, shrieking, 
discordant methods, culminating, however, in spite of it 
all, ina vague sense of national “duty and purpose, which 
will lead us on to victory, please God. not less surely, but 
much less impressively than the spiritual determination of 
our infinitely noble and loveable Ally. 


TESTS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE FLAT 
SLAB STRUCTURES.* 


(Concluded from last week.) | 

The point of inflection in Group IV. (the group 
having small capitals) was about two-tenths of the panel 
length from the centre of the central column, but its 
exact location is uncertain, since the point of zero unit- 
deformation on the under surface of the slab was closer 
to the column than that оп the upper surface. Тһе 
location of the point of inflection probably was influenced 
by the uneven settlement of the columns. 

6. The locus of highest stresses in the bars of a 
band of reinforcement at a column head followed fairly 
closely the outline of the column capital through 1300, 
then branched off and followed the line joining the centres 
of columns. The locus for the compressive stresses on 
the under side of the slab parallel to a given band осси- 
pled a corresponding position so far as may be deter- 
mined from the data of the test. 

7. In few of the bands of reinforcement in which 
measurements were taken was the stress higher in the 
bars on Ше edge of the band than in the central bars. 
In most cases the stress was highest in the central bars 

8. In cases where bars were lapped as much as 
50 diameters beyond the point of maximum stress slip- 
ping at that point occurred withont the stress having 
passed the yield-point strength of the steel. The slipping 
of these bars supports the ruling frequently made that 
bars should not Бе spliced at regions of maximum 
stress. The slipping of bars evidently affected the action 
of the slab and may have induced failure. 

Bars which did not slip were found to have developed 
a bond stress averaging over the entire gauge length 
‚ 187 lb. per square inch. At portions of the gauge length 
the bond stress must have been much higher than this. 

9. Moment coeficients [۱ء‎ ۱۱۱۱٢۸1 on the basis of, the 
measured stress in the steel were maternally higher at the 
higher load. Though even at the higher load the co- 
efficients were low, the rapid increase with increased 
load confirms the view that there is danger in placing 
reliance on the stresses in the steel measured at ordinary 
test loads as a basis for determining moment coefficients 
to be used in design. 

10. The bending of corner columns and wall columns 
was an important feature of the action of the test 
structure. In certain instances. this bending was 
apparent to the eve. 

11. The first large crack on the under surface of the 
slab was in the corner panel of Group IV. near where the 
diagonal bars were carried from the top of the slab 
to the bottom. 

The location of eracks in the other groups seems 
to have been influenced by the settlement of the footings, 
the bending of the outer columns, and the position of 
the point of carrying the reinforcing bars from the 
top to the bottom of the slab. 


VI. Tur Test or THE FACTORY BUILDING OF THE 
Curtis-LEGER FIXTURE COMPANY. 
Summary. --Тһе following summary is intended fo 
give the main features of the results of the test :一 
1. With the load of 500 lb. per square foot distri- 
buted over an area equal to that of two panels with a 
view of making its effect in producing stress as severe as 
possible, the maximum stress in the reinforcement at 
the column and midway between columns was about 


* Abstract from Bulletin No. 84 of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Universitv of Illinois, U.S.A. (Obtainable from 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London.) 


人 


11,000 Ib. per square inch. Calculations made on the 
basis of design most commonly used in Chicago give a 
stress of about 25,000 lb. per square inch for this 
load. However, it seems probable that if a larger area 
had been loaded to the same intensity the stress de- 
veloped would have been somewhat larger. 

2. The highest unit-deformation observed was near 
the column on the under side of the slab in the concrete 
and was measured in the direction of the longer span. 
Based on a modulus of elasticity for the concrete of 
3,000,000 lb. per square inch. this uuit-deformation 
corresponds to a stress of 930 №. per square inch. 

3. The point of zero unit-deformation on the under sur- 
face of the slab was closer to the column than that on the 
upper surface. For this reason the location of the point 
of inflection js not known with certainty, but the indica- 
tions are that it was at a distance of about two-tenthe 
of the panel length from the centre of the column. 

4. The deflection under twice the design live load 
plus the dead load was about 1/1400 of the span. 

2. The cracks were very small, the largest being 
along a construction joint. The stresses in gauge lines 
crossing this erack were enough larger than the tension 
In similar gaugé lines not crossing a crack to indicate 
that the tensile strength of the concrete adds considerably 
to 9 resistance of the slab at this Joad. 

. The recovery was more complete in regions of 
mr than it was in the regions of tension regard- 
less of whether the measurements were taken on concrete 
or on steel. 

VII. GENERAL COMMENTS. 

General Comments,—As was remarked at the begin- 
ning, the circumstances surrounding the floor test of à 
building are unfavourable to securing дебри and uniform 
quantitative results. The distribution of the resistance 
of the structure to parts beyond the portion which is 
loaded and the effect of the tensile strength of the 
concrete, greatly modify the action of the structure. 
The physical conditions connected with the tests are 
unfavourable. to securing exactness. Conclusions drawn 
from such tests must-be of a general nature, and must 
be confined to the general behaviour of the structure. 
The following comments are given :一 

1. The stresses measured іп the reinforcing steel 
were relatively low. It is felt that the values of these 
stresses should not be taken as representative of the 
stresses Which may be developed in the structure when 
it is loaded over a large area for a considerable time. 
That this view is not inconsistent with the general 
practice In designing reinforced concrete may be seen by 
examining laboratory tests of reinforced concrete beams 
which Һауа percentages of ,reinforcement comparable 
with those in the flat slabs tested. In such beams 
measured stresses of 5,000 to 20.000 Ib. per square inch 
in the steel account for only one-fourth to one-half of the 
external bending moment. .In the tests of flat slabs there 
is no indication that the tensile resistance of the concrete 
contributes less to the apparent strength of the struc- 
ture than is the case with beam construction. It is evi- 
dent that, attention must be given to the mechanics of 
the structure in determining the requirements for making 
designs. 

There is difficulty in evaluating the,compressive de- 
formations of the concrete in terms ,of stress, since the 
modulus of elasticity of the concrete in the slab may 
not agree with tLe, values determined from test specimens. 
The observations on compression are useful in finding 
the distribution of compressive stresses. 

2. For negative, moment the locus of maximum stress 
in a direction perpendicular to a panel edge was a line 
which followed the column capital for nearly . 180° and 
merged into the panel edge a little distance away from the 
column capital, In the Schulze Baking Company Build- 
ing the measurements were of compression on the under 
side of the depressed head. In the Worcester ,test 
structure and in the Curtis-Leger building the measure- 
ments were made on the tension reinforcement. 
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3. In the Shredded Wheat Factory the tensile stresses 
resisting negative moment across the panel edge would 
average as high at locations intermediate between columns 
as exist at points close to the column. It is apparent 
that the actual distribution along a section of negative 


 beuding moment would be affected by the size and 


spacing of the bars crossing the section. 

In the Schulze Baking Company Building also it 
appears that bars across a panel line at a location midway 
between columns developed resistance to negative bending 
moment. . 

Information having a bearing on the distribution of 
tensile stresses across panel lines was not obtained in 
any other test discussed in this bulletin. 

4. In Ше building in which there were depressed 
heads around Ше column capitals and in which infornia- 
tion was obtained on the distribution of the compressive 
stresses over the section of maximum negative moment, 
the Schulze Baking Company Building, there were indi- 
cations that the compressive stresses of the negative 
moment were taken almost entirely in the portion of the 
section within the width of the depressed head and that 
there was very little compression in the thin portion of 
the section between depressed heads. In the Worcester 
slab, which: had no depressed heads, at the load of 215 lb. 
per square foot the compressive stresses in the section 
of maximum negative moment were distributed along the 
section for the full width of the panel, although the 
stress midway between columns was less than that closer 
to the column. In the Curtis-Leger Building compressive 
stresses were found in the section of maximum negative 
moment as far away from the column capital as measure- 
ments were taken. 

5. In the building having a relatively large thickness 
of depressed head, the Schulze Baking Company Build- 
ing, the compressive stresses on the under side of "Ше 
thin portion of the slab close to the depressed head and 
perpendicular to its edge were nearly as large as those 
in the same direction on the depressed head close to the 
column capital. | | 

6. An increase in the deformations in the section of 
maximum positive moment was found when the loaded 
area was changed from a group of panels to a row of 
panels. This change of loading was made in the 
Shredded Wheat Factory and in the Soo Terminal. 
How much of the increase may have been due to а pro- 
portionally smaller contribution by the tensile resistance 
of the concrete is not known, but it is evident that the 
positive moment must have been increased considerably 
by this change in loading. 

7. High bending deformations, due to eccentric load- 
ing, were found in columns located at edges of loaded 
areas. In the Shredded Wheat Factory a severe bending 
moment in a column of the basement storey was observed 
when panels of the first floor on one side of this 
column were loaded. Even with nine panels loaded bend- 
ing deformations were found in interior columns, evidently 
due to „ИНегелсе in the slab moments on the two 
sides of the column. In this case the bending was in a 
direction opposite to that found when the column was 
at the edge of the loaded area. In the Soo Terminal, a 
one-storey structure, marked bending phenomena weve 
observed in columns at the edge of the loaded area, and 
tensile deformations were found of such amount that 
even considering the compression due to dead load the 
tensile resistance of the concrete must have been ex- 
ceeded. The position of the point of inflection of the 
elastie curve of flexure was in fair agreement with the 
usual analysis. In the Schulze Baking Company Build- 
ing the bending of columns at edges of the loaded area 
was an important feature of the action of the structure 
in the test, the largest bending apparently occurring in 
a column at a corner of the loaded area. TIn the 
Worcester Slab Test, the bending of certain wall columns 
and corner columns was apparent to the eye, and large 
tensile deformations were observed in the column re- 
inforcement. Although the bending action was not differ- 


ent from that which may be obtained by analysis, it 
seems well to call attention to the phenomena observed, 
since provision for resisting the bending moment pro- 
duced by the eccentric loading of columns (both wall 
columns and interior columns) may be overlooked by 
some designers. 

8. In the.cne building in which load was applied to 
a wall panel having a lintel beam, the Shredded Wheat 
Factory, diagonal cracks were found оп the 
interior side of the lintel beam near its ends. None 
were found on the outside of the beam. The cracks 
extended upward and away from the ends of the beam. 
The phenomenon was probably the result of the twisting 
action produced by bending moment developed in Ше 
slab at its edge by the load on the wall panel and 
transmitted to the lintel beam through the monolithic 
connection between the slab and the beam. 

9. In the two one-storey structures tested, the Soo 
Terminal and the Worcester test structure, the uneven- 
ness of settlement of the footings was sufficient to inter- 
fere with interpretation of the results. In a building of 
several storeys the rigidity of the structure may be 
expected to cause it to settle more as a unit. It is 
evident that in a one-storey structure unusual pre- 
cautions should be taken to guard against uneven settle- 
ment. | 
10. The tests which have given most definite re- 
sults and results most useful for comparison with 
analytical treatment have been made on slabs whose 
thickness was small in relation to the span. 

11. Progress in obtaining experimental knowledge of 
flat slab structures may best be made through a series of 
tests on structurés designed solely for test purposes 
and planned systematically to bring out the fundamental 
differences between different types of design and Ше 
effect of varving certain elements of design. Occasional 
tests of floors may give interesting information, but the 
differences in design and construction among Ше differ- 
ent structures may be so unsystematic as to make Ше 
results not comparable, rendering them useful mainly 
for judging of workmanship and the efficiency of the 


design. 


ROMAN REMAINS АТ TEMPLEBOROUGH, 
Tur Rotherham Free Library and Museum Comunittee 
at their last meeting considered the following letter by 
Mr. Bushe-Fox on the subject of Templeborough :一 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Dear Sir,—Having visited the site of the Roman 
camp at Templeborough, and examined some of the 
remains found, I have drawn the following conclusions: 

The excavations that were carried out in 1577, 
although of interest, were not on a sufficiently large scale 
to give any definite results. | Considerable remains of 
buildings were discovered, but without further excavation 
it would be difficult to assign them to any particular use. 
One at least of the rooms was heated with a hypocaust, 
or system of hot-air heating; the walls appear to һауе. 
been of good masonry, and on Ше south and east sides 
were porticoes or colonnades with stone columns, which 
suggest that the building, or buildings, were of some 
importance, The rampart, which is very strongly de- 
fined on the north and west sides, contained fragments 
of tiles, pottery, &c., and had been thrown over a pave- 
ment in eonnection with the southern colonnade. Two 
road-levels superimposed one above the other, and separ- 
ated by as much as three feet of soil, burnt material and 
building rubbish, were also met with. “This evidence 
clearly points to at least two periods of occupation. The 
existing ramparts appear to have been the boundary of 
the later camp, but there is no evidence to show the size 
of the earlier, and the remains of buildings found to tbe 
south near the modern road may even have been included 
in its area. It would also appear that the early camp 


had been destroyed by fire. | 
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Permanent. 
Economical. 


| ё <% 
Ө Effective. 


For ROOFS 
and WALLS 


Immune to 


Acid Fumes 


EDWARD LE BAS & CO,, 
Dock House, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


"THE HAMILTON FRIEZE” 


1. AN OFFERING TO CERES, 

2. THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 
3. MINERVA VISITING THE MUSES. 
4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS: 


A Beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint, by 
W. HAMILTON. Price 105. 64. the Set. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher? P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, London, E.C, 


Architectural &2 Technical Photog شی‎ 
147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (First floor). 


Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


е 


APPLY TO 


CLARIDGES 


PATENT ASPHALTE 00., Lr. 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London." | 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE 
&c., executed with ` 


“Сатдвез Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. | 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


PH О T O G R AP HS 
TAKEN AND PROOFS 
DELIVERED SAME 
DAY. PRICE LISTS 
& ESTIMATES FREE. 
Established 1862. 
ү 42 58 С seule 


KINNEAR SIBI SHUTTERS 


Эз. Bre tn над парт 


For Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses, and 
Entrances generally. 


^ ^ 


ed ltd Мае har Y 


NNEAR PATENT. دح‎ ROLLING SHUTTERS | S 
NY. 


NOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM, : a 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


| ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 


_ MANCHESTER : 33, Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate. 


GLASGOW : 79, West Regent Street. 


‘fighting that took place during the following fifty years. 


` Clerk and himself had that day made an inspection of 
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In view of the importance of this project, the dis。 
tances involved, and the shortness of time remaining, it 18 
thought that wide and earliest possible publicity will be 
appreciated by the profession, as it will also be by—Yours - 
truly, W. B. GRIFFIN, 

Federal Capital Director of Design and Construction. 

Melbourne: August 15, 1916. ` 


Sufficient evidence can be gathered from the frag. 
ments of pottery &c., in the Rotherham Museum to prove 
a first-century occupation, and it is more than likely thaf 
the Romans first came there in the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian, when the General Petillius Cerealis between 
the years 71-74 a.p. was operating against the Brigantes 
who inhabited this district as far north as the Tyne and 
Solway. Little is known about this campaign or the 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED ОВ COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 

- Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as а rule local.) ^ 


The tribes were defeated, or driven back, but appear 
to have broken out more than once, and early in the 
second century the ninth legion must have been destroyed, 
as it is not heard of again. 

It is to the excavation of sites like Templeborough 
that historians must look for information to fill up the 
blank pages of the history of this island. That the site 


was important is evident, and the fact that the early camp ENGLAND 
was apparently burnt, and that the remains were then | BEDFORDSHIRE. | 
sealed by the later building strengthens the probability Bedford.—Grammar school: addition for Harpur Trust 
of interesting and valuable objects being discovered. i Governors. 
That а site of this description should be destroyed for Store, Elstow Road, for the “ Shel” Marketing 
Co., Ltd. 


ever by the erection of modern works or buildings before 
it has been scientifically explored would be national 
disaster. It must also always be borne in mind that to 
carry out full and properly conducted excavations at least 
two years’ work would be necessary, and it would be 
most unfortunate were excavation to be deferred until 
the imminence of building operations made it impossible 
to carry it out to a satisfactory conclusion.—Yours faith- 


fully, 


Warehouse, River Street, for the Beds. Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd. 
Lynton Works: extensions for Messrs. W. H. A. 
Robertson & Co., Ltd. 
Queen’s Engineering Works: additions for Messrs. 
W. H. Allen, Son & Co., Ltd. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
_Cambridge.~Additions, Chesterton Road, for Mr. J. 
Bester. | 
Garage and Stables, Homerton Street, for Mr. J. S. 
Conder (of Cherryhinton Road). 


CHESHIRE. | 
Cheadle.—Four houses, Hawthorn Road, Gatley, for 


Mr. H. C. McCullock. 
Cheadle Hulme.—House, Ladybridge Road, for Mr. M.. 
Brown. | 
LANCASHIRE. 
Cadishead.—Proposed Wesleyan Sunday school. 
Oldham.—Proposed R.C. Church and school, Chadder- 
ton. - 
LEICESTERSHIRE. | - 
Hinckley.—Factory, John Street: additions for Messrs. 
Callington & Sons, Ltd. 
Premises: alterations for Messrs. W. Pickering & 
Sons. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Limber.—Cottages, for Rt. Hon. the Earl of Yar- 
borough. 
MIDDLESEX. Е 
Hounslow.—Boiler-house, &c., Strafford Road, for 
Messrs. Earley & Sons. 
Buildings, Kingsley Road, for Mr. W. Dand. 
Offices, Douglas Road, for Mr. J. Elmes. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
Wallsend.—St. Peter's (mission) church, hall, class- 
. room, &c. (£1,000). Mr. C. S. Errington, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 21 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon- 


(Signed) J. P. Busne-Fox. 


The Town Clerk, Rotherham. | 
The Mayor reported to the Committee that the Town 


` 


certain specimens which had been discovered їп the 
course of the excavation work. The Committee authorised 
the Town Clerk to have an interview with Mr. Bushe- 
Fox or Sir Hercules Read with a view to one of these 
gentlemen making a further inspection of this camp dur- 
ing the carrying out of extensions of the works of Messrs. 
Steel, Peech & Tozer, Ltd. They also authorised the 
Town Clerk to take all such further steps in the interests 
of the Corporation as he might find necessary. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 
Federal Parliament House, Canbei ra. 
SIR, 一 The Australian Government announces the 
resumption of the architectural competition to select the 
architect for the Parliament House in the new capital 


- 


city. | Тупе. 

This competition was opened in June 1914, апа | STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
Suspended in September 1914, owing to Ше war, but is Streetly Wood.—- Motor and engine house, for Mr. 
now reopened on the original conditions to all friendly 7 W. G. Leckie. 
countries (enemy subjects not being eligible), the date ОВСЕЗТЕВВНТВЕ. 
for receiving drawings being extended to January 31, | Kidderminster.—Warehouse, Stour Vale, for Messrs. 
1917 Lo | Baldwin, Ltd. | 

‚ аб London and Melbourne. ری تک‎ ap saus, 

. Programmes can be obtained by app lication to the Bingley.—Bowling Green Mills: addition for Mr. J. .لا‎ 

High Commissioner for Australia, 79 Victoria Street, Beaver: 


Brighouse.—Woodhouse Works: additions for Messrs. 
J. Blakebrough & Sons. 
Saddleworth.—Proposed mill for the Cooperative 


Wholesale Society. 
WALES, à 


Colwyn Bay.—‘‘ The Croft," Marine Drive: additions 
and alterations for Mr. W. Wooler. 
House, corner of Ebberston and Kenelm Roads, for 
Mr. W. Evans. . | 
Port Talbot.—Gas-engine house, Aberavon: conversion 
into mortuary. : 
Rhos.—''Gilberstone," Marine Drive: addition for 
Mrs. Guest-Gilbert. 
“ The Links,” Marine Drive: alterations for Mr. 
McCornell. | | - 


Westminster, London, or to the Works’ Departments 
respectively of the British Dominions, or to the British 
Embassies at Madrid, Paris, Rome, Petrograd, Stock- 
holm, or Washington, from which foreign offices, as well 
as the High Commissioner; supplemental texts in French 
or Esperanto may also be obtained when prepared. 
Outline sketch designs only are required. 
_ Eight prizes, aggregating £6,000, are offered, the firs 
being £2,000. | 
Án international jury of the following architects are 
asked to make the awards :—George Т. Poole, Australia ; 
Sir John J. Burnet, Great Britain; Victor Laloux, 
2. ; Louis H. Sullivan, U.S.A.; Eliel Saarinen, 
۰. | 
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РЕСКЕТТ$ “шш 1 
оста“ LOCOMOTIVES’ 


PECKETT & SONS, LTD., Atlas Locomotive Works, BRISTOL. | 


WALSHAMS Ltd., 


Architectural Photographers | тоюш taxen in| | | 


to any part of the country 
H. М. Office of Works. 60 Doughty Street, London, W.C. — at shortest notice. — 


` Telephone: 3600 Centrai. 


PEACE & NORQUOY, in. 


New Islington, Амсоабз, Manchester. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT 


SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


FOR SCHOOLS, &с. 


Official Photographers 


Telephone : 
By His 3176 Central. 
Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent. 


— — 


Telegraphic Address: 
“ Partitions,” 
Manchester. 


Established 1870. 


The attention of Architects, Education Committees, and others is directed to these Sliding and Folding Par- 
titions, which so successfully meet the most exacting requirements that they have been adopted by more than 


600 Scheol Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
700 Leading Architects have used and recommended them. 
Fixed in 3,500 Schools, Colleges, Lecture Halls, Hotels, &c. 


OVER 5,500 AT PRESENT IN USE, DEMAND INCREASING. 


Highly approved by the Board of Education and Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free 
recommended by Н.М. Inspectors of Schools. on receipt of particulars. 


х. 
4-2 


ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. 


Samples and full particulars from Sole Manufacturers— 
Р. MONEILL & CO., Ltd., Government Contractors, SPENCER HOUSE, 4 SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY, Е.С, 
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Building Progress in the Provinces . 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH.-1II. 
Амохавт the many aspects of scientific industrial re- 
search considered by the Committee of the Privy Council 
in their report is that of the existing impediments to the 
prosecution of remunerative investigations. Foremost 
amongst these the Committee places the small scale on 
which most British industrial firms have been planned, 
and which militates against the conduct of those long and 
complicated investigations which are necessary for the 
solution of the fundamental problems lying at the basis 
of our staple industries. For example, the Paper 
Makers' Association of Great Britain and Ireland pointed 
out last year to the Advisory Commuttee on Commercial 
Intelligence under the Board of Trade that ‘‘ as matters 
stand et present, the paper maker who desires scientific 
investigation in new lines of research suffers from two 
disadvantages. Не must personally bear the whole 
burden of the high fees of the scientific expert, and he 
receives the benefit of the skill and knowledge of a single 
investigator only." | 

The report of the Committee touches on the impedi- 
ment to research due to the present day methods of 
British Joint Stock Banks, which, bv their limitation of 
credit, strangle enterprise by small industrial firms. The 
conversion of businesses into limited liability. companies 
also has a tendency ‘to restrict research. But an even 
more potent factor 18 the fear that there is no security 
that new ventures will not be left, when peace comes, 
to shift for themselves as best they may in face of the 
highly organised competition of our enemies. 

The Council recognise that if a healthy condition of 
inquiry is to be fostered in the scientific industries, thev 
must, for some time to come, expend a good deal of 
and money upon convineing the manufacturing 
world in general that scientific research is a paying pro- 
position, and they intend to issue under the title of 
“Science апа Industry’? а new series of pamphlets 
which will show their fellow countrymen something of 
the progress that America has made in the direction of 
industrial research, and give them some indication of 
the competition that awaits them in the future. 

It should be noted by manufacturers that the ordinary 
“works '' laboratory does not fill the whole field of 
profitable industrial research. The function of this kind 
of establishment is the control of the quality of raw 
materials. finished products, and processes. Beyond 
this there is needed an “ industrial ” or “ efficiency ” 
laboratory where improvements in products and in pro- 
cesses tending to lessen cost of production and to intro- 
duce new products on the market can be worked ont. 
A third type of laboratory—the true research laboratory 
—1s, however, required, extending beyond the superficial 


attention 
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processes of industry to eon investigation of the funda- 
mental and underlying theory of the subject. By this 
alone will the most valuable and influential results of 
research be attained, and it is of the necessity for this 
type of research laboratory that the conviction of manu- 
facturers must be attempted. 

Such a type of laboratory must be large, elaborately 
equipped, and heavily staffed, and it would be engaged 
on work that for many years would be unremunerative, 
and, for a considerable time after its foundation, would 
obtain no results at all which can be applied by the manu- 
faeturer. Few, accordingly, of our British industries or 
firms would be able or willing to bear the whole cost of 
such an establishment. | 

The Universities and public Research Institutes must, 
therefore, it would appear, become the homes of deep- 
rooted research, and the question arises how far these 
institutions can be brought into co-operation with indi- 
vidual firms without, on the one hand, hampering the 
academic freedom of the University professor, ог, on the 
other, endangering the property in any results of the 
research which should belong to the manufacturer. 

Research undertaken exclusively for the benefit of 
one among a number of competing firms, either by a 
public institution or at the cost of the State, is always 
likely to give rise to difficulties. | Universities and cognate 
research bodies are maintained by endowments and publie 
funds for the common good, and any arrangement which 
gives exclusive rights or benefits to a single firm as 
against others in the same industry is not easy to reconcile 
with the publie advantage. If we take the procedure 
of the German Government as a model, it will be found 
that, although it spends lavislrlv upon scientific educa- 
tion and research, and assists a whole industry by suitable 
tariffs, preferential railway and сапа] rates and harbour 
dues, it does not use the taxes, either local or Imperial, 
to pay for research in the interest of a single firm, nor 
do the German Universities and Technical High Schools 
give exclusive privileges to an individual manufacturer. 

With regard to the question of the establishment of 
special Research Institutes for the investigation of the 
scientific bases of a whole trade. the Committee of the 
Privy Council, in opposition to the opinion of some lead- 
Ing scientists in America and to the generality of German 
practice, seem to incline to the view that, under the 
conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom, a place may 
be found for the Universities їп some at least of these 
more comprehensive and complicated researches. and 
with this view we are disposed to agree. Certainly we 
feel that the results already achieved by means of separate 
technological departments closely related to specific indus- 
tries that are attached to some of the modern great educa- 
tional centres support the view, The metallurgical 
department at Sheffield. the departments of tinetorial 
chemistry and of leather at Leeds. the engineering depart- 
ments of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, the 
departments of economic botany and of engineering at 


‘the Imperial College, the departments of mining and 


brewing at Birmingham, are obvious examples. 

The advantages of a close connection between educa- 
tional and research institutions include first the fact that 
it will be easier to attract the support of the trades if 
provision is made for training their higher staffs as well 
as for investigating their difficulties. Tn the next place 
it ensures the continued contact of the research worker 
with advanced students. Finally, it enables the use to 
the utmost advantage of the very limited number of 
original workers at present available either for research 
or for teaching. This is a consideration of very practical 
importance. for if Research Institutes were in all cases 
to he established independently of our Universities and 
Colleges there would be grave danger of depleting our 
educational institutions before thev have had time to 
produce the number of workers which the industries will 
need if progress is to be made. : 
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In the conclusion of their report the Committee thus 
summarise the conditions that appear to them necessary 
for the success of their wok. First, a largely increased 
supply of competent теке; archer’ ; secondly, a hearty spirit 
of co-operation among all conc erned, men of science, men 
of business. working men, professional and scientific 
Societies, Universities and Technical Colleges, Local 
Authorities, and Government Departments. And neither 
condition, say the Committee, will be effective without 
the other. 

The report of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research thus shows that a great. 
deal of good work has been accomplished within the first 
vear of its existence, and gives promise of future satis- 
factory progress in the organisation of the scientific re- 
search vitally necessary to enable British industry to 


maintain, not to say extend, its position in the world’s 
commerce. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


Tuis vear's enterprise of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society is in many directions epoch-making. It is accom- 
modated in the rooms of the Royal Academy, and thereby 
gains the opportunity of attracting the general public, 
who regard Burlington House as a sacred temple of art. 
It is quite right and a good. sign of the times that the 
pundits of the Roval Academy should recognise publicly 
the existence of art beyond the limits of an oil-painting 
in gilt frame, and we trust the public generally will follow 
their lead as usual. For once the possibilities of decora- 
tive wall treatment by a combination of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture have a chance of being appre- 
clated, through the bold transformation scheme of the 
Academy rooms and the labours of love of Augustus 
John, Charles Sims, Maurice Greiffenhagen, Gerald 
Moira, George Clausen, Anning Bell, and others. This 
Exhibition also marks a reformation in faith on the part of 
the leaders of the Arts and Crafts movement. They have 
assimilated the truth which we have so frequently re- 
iterated in tthe columns of “Тһе Architect, that а 
thing need not necessarily be ugly or bad art because it is 
made by machinery. We now have from the Committee 
the following profession of faith : — 

“Tt is evident in the near future that machinery may 
play a much more important part in our daily needs, and 
objects in daily use may be produced in thousands from 
stampings. But there is no need for such stampings 
to be ugly. They are only ugly И the artist has no 
feeling of beauty. Moral: See that your stamps are 
cut by artists. In Ше Exhibition will be found a series 
of special tools for stamping made bv the students in 
the Victoria Street School of Art in Birmingham, from 
which it will be seen that the possibilities of stamping 
work are almost limitless and that the tool itself may be 
quite a beautiful thing. Indeed, to produce beauty the 
tool must be beautiful. 

“ In considering the future one should remember that 
production on a large scale need not mean wholesale 
ugliness. We need to utilise fully the great creative pro- 
ductiveness of our workers and see that, while we are 
gladly sacrificing life and treasure for other countries, we 
must insure for our own country creative and artistic 
hiberty. We have been taught morality and theology 
in our schools, but the laws of art and craft. have been 
unhappily neglected. Yet none can see the Exhibition 
Without realising that the work which constitutes it has 
always brought at least content if not the deepest happi- 
ness to its producers. , 

The organisers of the present Exhibition probably 
did not quite appreciate the magnitude of the work em- 
braced in their bold scheme of reorganising the rooms 
containing the Exhibition, and failed to realise the dift- 
culties nnpesed by the present dearth of labour in the 
labour trade for any but war purposes. Hence the present 
incomplete and even chaotic state of the Exhibition, 
Which precludes criticism оғ satisfactory description. It 


aJ ea. 


is unfair to judge of a scheme of decoration that is in- 
complete or of an assembiave of articles that are not all 
in place and not vet catalogued. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

ALTHOUGH it 1s irksome to find the Ministry of Muni- 
tions slow to grant a heence when we want to do a little 
building, it must be remembered that practically every 
man in the building trade 15 wanted, if not for the Army, 
at any rate for providing for the Army's needs, and thus 
one can appreciate the following statement issued by the 
Ministry of Munitions :一 

“ The continued demand for labour for the construc- 
tion of munition factories and other buildings of urgent 
national importance, and the enormous demand for steel 
{ст the purposes of the war; have compelled the Ministry 
of Munitions, in the national interest, to place certain 
restrictions upon private building. It would be idle to 
pretend that the restrictions will cause no inconvenience. 
What is important to make clear is that such incon- 
venience as the regulations тау entail is an unavoidable 
consequence of the nation's urgent need. Every trade 
in the country has had to take its share in the great task 
of finding men for the Army. The building trade has had 
the additional duty of assisting in the equipment of the 
forces, for the immense increase in the output of muni- 
tions could never have been achieved if new factories had 
not been constructed at unexampled speed. 
'" Nor is the work by any means finished. Mr. 
Montagu, in his statement in the House of Commons, 
said: 'l hope that the country will not think that all 
has been accomplished.’ There are, indeed, many new 
factories which urgently require more building labour for 
their completion. and the housing of those who are to 
work in the factories is also a problem which must be 
faced. At the same time, every available man must be 
released for service in the Navy or the Army. 1 is 
obvious that. under these conditions, private building 
must be restricted, and that building Jabour must be used 
to supply the most urgent national needs. The necessity 
for restriction is made still greater by the fact that the 
use of constructional steel in private building work limits 
the available supply of a material which is essential for 
the prosecution of the war. 
‘Some inconvenience all those connected with the 
building industry must be prepared to face, in the interests 
of a nation at war. The demand for building labour for 
munitions factories and other national work is large. The 
public would be well advised to take advantage of the 
period during which the regulations are in force to get 
plans prepared for future undertakings, so that work may 
be ready to start when the demobilisation of the Army 
begins after the war. If this сап be prepared for before- 


hand it w Ш be of great advantage when the problems of 
demobilisation become urgente”? 


The sale of a remarkable collection of etchings and 
drawings by Charles Meryon has revived interest in that 
wonderful genius of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, who rescued etching from the slouch of despond 
in which it had remained since Rembrandt's death. 


London University Extension Lectures. this winter 
will include a course of twenty-four lectures on English 
architecture from the earliest times to the present day 
by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. These lectures 
will be delivered in the lecture theatre of the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
on Thursdays at 6 P.M., the first being on October 5. 


л 


There appears to be justice in the latest grievance of 
Dublin . citizens relating to Government contributions 
towards the reh: ИШ و‎ of the destroved Sackville Street 

The property owners concerned allege that ‘they 
cannot get information from Dublin С astle of the 
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DOORWAY АТ “SEVEN GABLES,” WILMSLOW. 
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amounts of compensation that they may expect to receive, 
although the recommendations of Sir William Goulding's 
committee have been forwarded to the Irish Government 
some time since. The date of payment is, of course, a 
secondary matter, far less important than the amount 
oi compensation in enabling the owners of destroyed 
property to make their arrangements for rebuilding. | 


It is unfortunate for the citizens of Edinburgh that. 
. their Town Council and the Tramways Company are at 


loggerheads, for it renders difficult the electrification of 
the tramways on the expiry of the company's lease three 
vears hence. [t is a pity that there should not be a spirit 
of give-and-take infused into the discussion of the legal 
rights cf lessor and lessee, when a modification might be 
to the public advantage. 


The wealth of the York Merchants Adventurers in 
valuable fourteenth-centurv records—far exceeding in 
number and importance the records of the London. 
Bristol, or Newcastle Adventurers—was demonstrated. at 
the annual Court, held in the ancient hall of the Com- 
pany, Fossgate, York. A large number of deeds. 
cartularies, and seals in the possession of the Company 
were on publie view, and their exhibition was largely due 
to the enthusiasm of Miss Maud Sellers, D.Litt., the 
historian of the Company. The generosity of successive 
Governors in recent years has restored the Governors’ 
Room, in which were shown selections of the more 
interesting documents. Many of these are in old French 
and Latin, and to each Miss Sellers has contributed a 
short explanatory note. 

The series commences with the deed by which Sir 
William Percy conveyed to the Guild of St. Mary, 1356, 
the land on which the hall now stands. The earliest 
account roll is dated 1357, and contains a history of the 
building, or possibly the restoration and alteration of 
structures.already on the site. In the 1367 Account Roll 
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is allusion to both the hall and the chapel. Of particular 
value is the deed recording the foundation of the chantry, 
in 1376, for attached to it are three wax seals in beautiful 
preservation, the details all sharply outlined—the seals of 
the Order of English Carmelites, the Order of York 
Carmelites, and the Prior of the York Carmelites. 

Two documents of quite topical interest at the 
moment, though dating from the fifteenth century, are 
the complaints of the men of York on German interfer- 
ence with English trade. In the first letter, the York 
merchants complain. that the Germans come to England 
and sell their goods and take ready money out of the 
country, refusing to spend it on the commodities of 
England. In the second letter, they roundly assert it is 
wicked to use German goods when Yorkshire goods are 
very much better—'' German goods are fair оп the out- 
side and evil within.” я 

Other documents exhibited included the original 
charter of Henry VI., the Elizabethan charter, 1581, a 
rent-roll of 1201, showing that the Company then owned 
property їп every principal street of York, several account 
rolls, the Memorandum Book of the Company, 1420- 
1670, and the Book of Ordinances, 1604. Possibly the 
most precious document, as a contribution to English 
economic history, is the account roll of Ше ship 
Katheran of Hull, 1457. a unique example of early in- 
surance. Among the plate is the Merchants’ loving cup; 
and, for the first time, most of the Merchants present 
now saw their ancient seal—that of the Mercers' Com- 
pany of York, which was lost in the sixteenth century, 
found at Shap Abbey, and restored last vear to the Com- 
pany, by the owner, Mrs. Clayton, of The Chesters. 
Chollerford. It is a fine example of the fifteenth-century 
engraver's art, and it is recorded in the account roll of 
1435 that it was bought in that year at a cost of nis. 


4 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT HASLEMERE. 


Tue house at Haslemere has been recently erected 
fron: the designs of Messrs. Unsworth 4 Triggs. 
architects. Тһе walls, copings, and finials are of 
specially moulded Daneshill bricks, relieved with purple 
headers, and. Ше stone used throughout for the windows 
is from the Doulting quarries. On the ground floor are 
large hall, drawing-room, dining-room, morning-room, 
and boudoir, with the kitchen and offices arranged round 
a courtyard, and on the first and second floors there are 
thirteen bed and dressing rooms. The stabling and 
gardener's house is grouped to the north of the main 
building. The water-colour drawing, of which the illus- 
tration is a reproduction, &as exhibited at the last exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. Messrs. Chapman, Lowry 
& Puttick, of Haslemere, were the builders. 


CHURCH OF ST. FAITH, COWES. 

Омтха to the increase іп the population of Cowes in Ше 
Mill Hill district it became desirable to make some pro- 
vision for the people who were living at an inconvenient 
distance from the parish church of St. Mary, and a site 
was secured 1п a convenient part of the district. on which 
it is intended to erect, from the designs of Mr. J. Standen 
Adkins, the permanent church shown in our illustration. 

On May 13, 1909, the foundation-stone of a small 
mission church (shown on the left of the drawing) was 
laid by H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the 
strueture was consecrated on St. Faith's Day of the same 
year by the Lord Bishop of Southampton. When the 
permanent church is erected, this building will be retained 
for use as a parish hall and Sunday school. The seating 
is nominally for 200, but accommodation has been found 
for a much larger number on special occasions. The cost 
was a little over £500. The work was carried out by 
Mr. T. Westbrook, builder, of Denmark Road, Cowes. 
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REREDOS IN CHAPEL, HOLY CROSS RETREAT 
HOUSE, LIMPSFIELD. 
Tits reredos has been given by the donor of the stalls and 
sereens ШозизЧеф in our issue of September 10, 1915. 
The projecting canopy was adopted to clear the heavy 
cove, so that the structure could be carried up to the 
highest part of the ceiling in order to counteract to some 
extent the depressing effect of the low proportion of the 
C № аре 1. 2 
The work has been executed in oak hy Messrs. Dart & 
Francis, of Crediton. The centre group and the statues 
or St. Teresa and St. Ignatius Lovela have been carved 
hy Mr. J. Е. Tavlerson, of 22 Мағпеу Road, Lavender 
Hill. | 


THE KING'S ANKUS. ' 


Tits is a study by Miss Gertrude Adkins for the decora- 
tive treatment of the story of the King’s Ankus in 
Ripling's °“ Second Jungle Book." to form one of a series 
of panels containing subjects taken from Eastern legends. 


THE AUSTRIAN BOMBARDMENT OF VENICE. 
A VENICE correspondent of “Тһе Scotsman,” writing on 
Septen:ber 19, thus describes the attempts of the 
Austrians on the church of SS. Giovanni e Paulo :一 

After San Marco, the church in Venice which is most 
closely associated with the glories of the old Republic. 
and the memories of her Doges and warrior sons— 


66 


. . men more than kings, 
Whose laurels fade not, who still walk the ел,” 


is SS. Giovanni and Paulo, in Venetian dialect Zani- 
polo (Saints John and Paul). Tt is the largest basilica 
in the citv, measuring nearly 350 feet long by 20 broad, 
with a barrel roof. It is situated in the north-eastern 
quarter of the city—an historic building in the midst of 
historie buildings. In its campo stands the famous eques- 
trian statue of the condott: iere, Bartolerneo Colleoni, of 
which Mr. Ruskin says:—' Г do not believe there 15 a 
more glorious ae of 21. existing in the world." 
Between the church and the lagoon extends the Scuola di 
San Marco and the old Dominican monastery, now to- 
gether with added buildings forming the Civil Hospital. 
with nearly 2,000 beds. Behind it is the old church of 
San Lazzaro dei Medicanti, with its monastery, now an 
asylum for aged people. 

Zanipolo, thus situated, is the Westminster Abbey. of 
Venice. 16 is crowded with monuments. 8ا1‎ walls. 
throughout their whole extent, are covered with memorial 
marble, Before one enters the church at all, some old 
sarcophagi, partly built into the wall, attract attention. 
One of them is that of the Doge, Тосор Tiepolo (1229- 
1248), who founded the adiacent Dominiean monastery, 
its site having been fixed for him bv a flight of doves 
alighting upon the site: as is shown on the sarcophagus. 
Entering the church, the whole history of the Republic 
seeins spread before опе. One of the first monuments to 
attract attention is that to Матео Antonio Bragadino, the 
defender of Famagusta in Cyprus. When the Turks at 
last took it thev. exhibiting the same spirit of savage 
inhumanity which they and their Allies do to-day. flaved 
him alive. Ths skin, recovered by the Venetians. is in the 
monumental urn. Here is the mausoleum of Doge Pietro 
Mocenigo (1474-76). There is the tomb of Michele Mora- 
sini (1352), with a mosaic crucifixion m the lunette. 
There is that of Andrea Vendramin (1476-78), said to Бе 
amonest the most beautiful in Venice, and that of the 
Doge Antonio Verrier (1882-1400). The only horses 
Venice possesses are in its churches, or over their entrance 
doors, as at St. Mark's. In this church there are several 
set high up on pedestals against the walls. In the first 
choir chapel is the tomb of an Englishman, Baron Wind- 
sor (1574). The church also contained many works of 
art, which, however, were all removed to places of safety, 


excepting one which could not be taken away. This was 


the painting representing the glory of St. Dominie. which 
covered the ceiling of the chapel dedicated to the saint, 
the work of Giovanobattista Piazzetta. Zanipolo is the 
only church im Venice which possesses stained-glass win- 
dows. Опе is by Girolomo Mometto (1478), restored in 
1514). and one of enormous proportions and of superb 
beauty Бу Vicarii. Fortunately, this latter window wis 
carefally taken down. packed in sections, and removed 
from. Venice before wor vas declared. 

Not one ner twice, but often, the Austrian bestiae, 
who know well the value of the church of Zantpolo and 
the adjoining buildings. have tried to destroy them. And 
now, at last, thev have succeeded in partially destros ing 
the church and the asylum for the aged. One of their 
enormous bombs fell оп the roof half-way up the nave. 
and then, crashing to the marble floor, exploded with 
tremendous violence. Splinters of the bomb were sent 
flying in all directions, hitting and seriously damaging 
many of the monuments. All the stained-glass windows, 
including that of Мосейо, were shivered to atoms: aud, 
worst of ай, as the bomb fell not perpendicularly but 
obliquely, splinters of 1t and stones battered the precious 
ceiling picture of Piazzetta, in the Chapel of St. Dominic, 
tearing atin many places to shreds. Corrado Ricet hopes 
it may be possible to piece И together again. А fine 
altar-mwece Бу Bissolo has also been torn and damaged. 
NI: the whole of the ceiling came crashing to the 


floor, so that this church, which had just been put in а 


beautiful state of repair after some eight vears of labour, 
is a mass of ruins. The Chapel of the Rosario, with 


Lepanto, and which has just been restored after the great 
fire of 1867, 1s uninjured, 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN. 


By the Rev. G. Hernert West, D.D., А.КІ.В.А., 
Author of Gothic Architecture in England and France.” 


(Continued from last week.) 
FRENCH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE. 


Тик history of medieval Christian sculpture is complicated 
in Из earlier stages Бу its being the expression of a vig- 
orous new society coming to Ше amidst, or upon. Ше 
dving embers of the civilisation of an effete race. This 
is curiously illustrated. even so “late as the eléventh 
century in the sculptural art of Southern France, where, 
as at Vezelay and Autun, over the stiff foliage of fairly 
correctly carved Corinthian capitals may be seen w ander- 
ing strange. uncouth, northern figures which tell some 
Scripture story such as the expulsion from Eden or the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Yet pure eal traditions lingered 
on. especially in Provence, the only part of the empire 
where anv of the old Ше was left. Although, as every- 

where, there 16 a great gap between the eighth century 
ani the eleventh, vet it is шк not to see these tradi- 
tions reappearing in such remarkable compositions as the 
great. porches of St. Trophime at Arles and St. Gilles 
(about 1200). In the cloister at Arles there are clear 
traces of Byzantine influence, but it is not that which 
preponderates іп the porch. Fine аз Ше compositions 
are as а whole, with good proportions and beautiful 
detail. vet there is no promise in them, they are lackinz 
in life, in expression—the work is that of an art 
which is dying, not of one which is being born, This 
is Clearly seen if it is compared with such a contemporary 
work as the tympanum of the Cathedral of Cahors. 
Grotesque as that may appear to us now it is full of the 
power and life and promise which the other lacks. Like 
the rather later north door in the front of Chartres. it 
represents the Ascension. The figure of Christ is dig- 
nifed and full of expression. The folds of the drapery 
ore free and ample, with verv little trace of Byzantine 
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* The last of three Fothergill lectures delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts, 


its Wonderful marble carvings, representing the Battle of 
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stiffness. There is a roundness and modelling about the 
figures superior to the flat, fret-sawlike work of the great 
door at, Vezelay, which is of about the same date (1104). 

Several schools of sculpture arose in France during 

the eleventh and twelfth centuries. That which was the 
first to free itself from classical limitations was Ше 
Burgundian. Its chief characteristic is breadth and 
firmness, It avoids the drynegg of Byzantine work and 
shows a wonderful НЕ уе Т wer. The Burgundians 
were already Christians and good workmen when they 
crossed the Jura, and from their great Abbey of Cluny, 
founded in the tenth century, issued an extraordinary 
artistic influence. The abbey itself was destroyed in the 
Revolution, but we may form some idea of it from Veze- 
lay, the main door of which is one of the most remarkable 
works left us. 16 dates from the end of the eleventh 
‘century. The upper part of the tympanum represents 
the Day of Pentecost, The drapery of the Christ and that 
of the Apostles is tossed about by the rushing mighty 
wind, and beams of fire from His hands touch the brows 
of each. The eight square compartments round represent 
possibly the seven Churches, the bottom one on the left 
being the Apostle writing under the dictation of the 
Saviour. There is a life and expression in these figures 
vastly in advance of the monotony of those of Arles; for 
example, in Ше two figures of St. Peter and another 
Apostle on the right-hand pillar there can be no doubt 
that St, Peter is gravely rebuking the other, who is listen- 
ing attentively. The subject of the lintel is unknown. 
It is perhaps the “ Apport,” the people of dll the earth, as 
in Acts ii, bringing contributions to the abbey, or it 
may be an allegorical reresentation of the Last Judgment, 
the saved being represented by the Israelites entering 
Canaan, the lost by the representation of the different 
vices, Pride being the little man getting on horseback by 
а ladder; Falsehood and Slander the people with ears 
reaching down to their feet. | 

The classical influence is still very strong, especially 
in the ornamental details, and in the two outer orders of 
the arch. But it is almost more visible in a somewhat 
later (c. 1140) but inferior work. the Last Judgment 
tympanum at Autun, of which we shall speak later. Yet, 
in spite of this inheritance of the past, one cannot but 
recognise the promise of the future in the strong dramatic 
feeling of the whole. At Autun Roman remains were 
very numerous, and the design of the cathedral is copied 
from the Roman Porte d'Arroux, Тһе classical influence 
is most marked in the central pier, where one can see 
not only Byzantine but pure Greek influence. Let me, 
before passing on, give one or two more examples of how 
a classical spirit is occasionally to be found almost to the 
end of the Gothic period. The beautiful twelfth-century 
figure of St. Stephen, so dear to the people of Sens that 
they preserved it even through the Revolution, shows if 
strongly, and the ornament on the sides of the piers is 
pure Roman. 

But the most remarkable instance is the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth century work at Auxerre. It is 
quite noticeable in the treatment of the nude figure of 
Bathsheba, and in all the draperies, but especially in the 
exquisite figures of the Seven Arts, which are worthy of 
being placed with the Tanagra statuettes, and also in a 
sleeping Cupid and manv of the smaller figures. 

We will now rapidly pass on through the semi-classical 
Burgundian Romanesque of the twelfth century to the 
fully-developed thirteenth century work of the Tle de 
France and Champagne. 

North of Burgundy, round Bourges, a school of 
sculpture arose in the twelfth century, in which we find 
a mixture of many influences, Gallo-Roman, Byzantine, 
and above all northern Romanesque. This last 18 
specially marked by the elaborate ornamental detail. 
I5 is curious how these northern races begin by covering 
every inch of their buildings with mechanical ornament, 
much as the South Sea islander covers his paddle. Only 
gradually do they learn the value of the plain surface and 
of the concentration of ornament on certain points. On 
the old side doorways of Bourges, as in the rather earlier 


work of Avallon, we find the germ of the glorious porches 
of the Пе de France with statues placed among the 
columns. But as they are rightly felt to be part of the 
architecture, they are made longer than nature. It was 
not ignorance but true artistic feeling which dictated their 
proportions. This is still more noticeable in the wonder- 
ful west portal of Chartres, dated from 1140, which was 
moved forward when the cathedral was lengthened in the 
thirteenth century. The statues are strongly individual, 
portraits of living persons, not, as was the case later, 
brought into conformity with an ideal type. The digni- 
fied kings and queens with the mysterious smile are those 
mentioned in St, Matthew s genealogy ; but unfortunately 
statues of kings on the cathedrals were taken in the 
Revolution to be kings of France, and ruthlessly destroyed, 
so that much of the early history of French sculpture 
13 lost. | 

The capitals of the columns are still covered. with 
storics from the Old and New Testament, and their true 
carrying function is not clearly marked, nor had the 
complete scheme of sculpture vet been fixed. Thus we 
still find Christ in the tympanum surrounded by the 
emblems of the four evangelists, as at Bourges, instead 
of the Christ in Judgment, which becomes the rule later. 
The left-hand door represents the Ascension and is worth 
comparing with the earlier work at Cahors, by which it 
was perhaps inspired. The right-hand door is the Virgin's 
door, as became usual in the fully-developed scheme of 
iconography, of which the first idea is to be found at 
Laon, and which. during the thirteenth century, furn- 
ished a more or less fixed programme to all the great 
cathedrals. Starting with the three great portals, the 
central door gives us Christ on the pier as the Judge 
of the world, with the Last Judgment on the tympanum 
above Him, and with His assessors, the Twelve Apostles 
standing on either side of Him, each with his emblem 
beneath his feet, or, in the earlier examples, seated on the 
lintel below Him; while on the jambs of the door itself 
are the wise virgins who entered with the Bridegroom, 
while ** the door was shut ’’ against the foolish ones 
‘who stood without crying. ‘ Lord Lord, open to us.’ "' 
Could any scheme of decoration be more solemnly appro- 
priate to the entrance of the House of God in the arches, 
patriarchs, saints and angels? The second door, that in 
the place of honour on the right, was consecrated to the 
life of the Blessed Virgin, and the third, or the side doors, 
to the histories of some local saints—St. Firmin at 
Amiens, St, Sixtus, St. Nicaise or St. Remy at Reims, 
St. Marcel at Paris. Other doors were consecrated to 
saints, some of whose relics were amongst the treasures 
of the Church, St. Anne at Chartres, St. Thomas at 
Semur, St. Stephen at Paris. Between the doors at Paris, 
on the great buttresses, were two large figures carrying 
the line of sculpture across from door to door, the syna- 
gogue on the left of our Lord with the eyes blindfolded and 
the Book shut, the Church with open eves and open 
Book on the right, and above, in the great gallery. the 
statues of the kings of Judah, ancestors of the Blessed 
Virgin, 

The thirteenth century was the age of encyclopedias. 
Thomas Aquinas summed up all theology, Jacobus de 
Voragine collected all the legends of the saints іп the 


Golden Legend. Durandus epitomised all writers on the , 


liturev, and Vincent of Beauvais attempted to embrace 


universal knowledge. It was on his work, as M. Male* ` 


has shown us, that the whole artistic scheme of the great 
cathedrals was based, and it was the Cathedral of Laon 
which first gave the pages on which the story was to be 
written. 2 2 

That story is arranged as in de Beauvais’ ** Speculum ?' 
in the four chapters or mirrors of Nature, of Instruction, 
of Morals, and of History—that is, of the history of the 
Church. We have then (1) the Signs of the Zodiac in 
the heavens, the work of Creation on earth, leading up fo 
the creation of man; (2) Instruction to Salration—the 
uo dicc E Mu e ы. 


-* “French Thirteenth Century Sculpture," Male. Dent & 
Со. ; and “Тһе Sculptures of Chartres," Marriage. Cambridge 
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story of the Fall of Man and of his redemption, the 
Labours of the Months, the liberal Arts; (3) In Morals— 
the Virtues and Vices the Active and the Contemplative 
Ше; (4) The Hestory of the ОМ Testament as leading up 
lo the New—prophets, patriarchs and the kings of Judah, 
the legendary story of the Blessed Virgin, the Saints and 
their legends, all leading up to Christ and the Final Judg- 
ment and finding its centre there, 

The facade of Laon is too early, and that of Paris is 
so largely a modern restoration, that we had better go for 
our chief example to the great north and south porches of 
Chartres, which were finished in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century, about forty vears later than Notre 
Dame. That on the north, which is the richer and the 
more perfect in design, loses by never getting full sun, 
and must have lost even more at first when they both 
were painted and gilt. The south porch also gaius greatly 
by being raised on a flight of steps. In no buildings, 
not even in the Parthenon, is there so perfect a union 
between architecture and sculpture as in these two 
porches. Let us begin with the south porch. It is less 
elaborate than the north, and the square piers adorned 
with bas-reliefs between the columns are much less 
effective in their Пан and shade than the narrow arches 
and statues of the other. The large statues are, however, 
even finer, the heads noble and full of character and sug- 
gestion of moral beauty. the draperies almost classic in 
their simple grandeur. Since there is no arcade for the 
kings of Judah on the west front, they are placed here, 
six on each side of the porch and three on either side of 
the central archway. 

Since the twelfth century sculptures of the west front 
were already given to the glorification of Christ, the 
central door here is the Judgment door, Christ is in the 
centre showing His wounds, the Virgin and St. John 
on either side, pleading for sinners, and six gngels with 
the instruments of the Passion, the two lower ones with 
the lance. the pillar and scourge. the upper ones holding 
the nails, the crown of thorns and the Cross. which seems 
to have no arms. On the central pillar is Christ, a very 
beautiful figure. standing on the lion and the dragon. 
There are six Apostles on either side standing on their 
executioners. and in the five orders of the arch the nine 
choirs of angels. 

As specimens of the statues. we may take those j! 
the right-hand door. beginning on the left. (1) St. Leo 
Pope with a conical tiara; on the pedestal three heads. 
(2) St. Ambrose pushing the end of his crozier into the 
mouth of a figure on Ше pedestal—Maxinius, who made 
himself Emperor in opposition to Valentinian, (3) St. 
Nicholas, Archbishop of Myra. The man on the pedestal 
(without a head) is the innkeeper who murdered and salted 
down three bovs, according to the western legend. the 
real story being that St. Nicholas delivered three officers 
of the Emperor Constantine from prison. They are 
shown in the east as three little figures looking out of 
the top of the prison tower; in the west they were taken 
for three children in a tub, and the story invented accord- 
ingly. 

On the right we have (1) St. Martin, the wonder- 
worker of the west. as St. Nicholas was of the east— 
a very fine statue. His soul shines іп his face, active 
and severe. Beneath his feet are two dogs whom he 
stopped from pursuing a hare. (9) St. Jerome, with the 
Vulgate. Beneath on the pedestal a woman with her 
eves bandaged (Ше Synagogue). with the той of the Old 
Testament, which the saint is taking from her; she is try- 
ing to hold on her crown, which is falling ой. (3) St 
Gregory with the conical tiara. He used to dictate to 
his secretary from behind a curtain. One дау his secre- 
tary drew back the curtain and saw a dove sitting on his 
shoulder and whispering to the saint. He is péeping 
out from the pedestal. 

Between the columns on each of the square piers are 
panels giving the virtues and the corresponding vices, or 
lives of saints. I 

In the north porch the most beautiful of the larger 
statues are—on the central pillar, St. Anne carrying the 


infant Virgin, a beautiful figure of уп old woman; 
Solomon, a type of Christ, a fine head with the technical 
skill of the later sculptors and the force of the earher 
ones; and next him the Queen of Sheba, a type of the 
Church, as she саше from the ends of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon, and is therein a type of the 
Magi—she is standing on а slave. Judith, а type of the 
Virgin as deliverer ofgger people. standing on a dog— 
the emblem of fidelity. Above, in the voussoirs of the 
arch, are scenes from the story of Judith, and next her 
the story of Gideon who was a type of Christ, because 
“ Tau’ —T the Greek for 300—is the sign of the Cross, 
and so his victory represented Christ's. 

In the outside mouldings of the arch are the labours 
of the months and the signs of the Zodiac. April, a 
man holding ears of corn; October, a man knocking down 
acorns for pigs; January, a man with two heads, cutting 
bread with a bowl of wine on the table. These, though 
better executed, are much less vigorous and full of life 
than the corresponding earlier series on Ше west front; 
compare, for instance, the He-Goat. 

But the most beautiful figure in the north porch, 
perhaps in the whole cathedral, is that on the north- 
western angle of St. Modesta, the daughter of the Gover- 
nor Quirinus, She was converted by the martyr ^t. 
Potentian, who stands next her; she was martyred, as 's 
shown on the pedestal. by being thrown into a well. The 
figure is one of exquisite grace and modesty, and the face 
touchingly sweet and maidenly. 

Time would fail us if we attempted to pass in review 
all the sculpture of the greatFrench cathedrals; but before 
passing on to Reims, the crown of them all, we must just 
glance at Amiens, which offers us the model of the perfect 
union of sculpture and architecture. The wonderful 
porches of Chartres are additions to the church; the scale 
is not always perfect. At Paris nearly all the statues аге 
modern and there is some lack of richness, and at Rens 
there is overmuch. At Amiens the two are perfectly 
combined, and the statues are almost all as fine as pos- 
sible in Ше and individual expression, which is rather 
lacking at Chartres, and perhaps а little too marked at 
Reims, and also in scale of the great statues of the kings 
of Judah in the gallery and of the prophets at the entrance. 
The colossal statues of the kings are perfectly adapted 
to their position—the heads are bold, detail is sacrificed 
to the general effect to be got from below, the eyes pro- 
minent and looking down, the detachment of the nostrils 
from the cheeks exaggerated ; they would not look beauti- 
ful in a museum, they are perfect in their place. The 
opposite would have to be said of much modern work, and 
even of some of that of the Greeks. Тһе details of the 
figures in the pediment of the Parthenon, such as those 
of the Fates. would have been hardly visible from below, 
and parts of the seated and lving figures would have been 
hidden by the cornice. 

As we have seen at Chartres and Paris, the figure of 
Christ is on the central pier, above Him Ше Judgment, 
and on either side the Twelve Apostles. The great door of 
Amiens is the finest of all in the beauty of the figure of 
Christ, the nobility of the statues, and ihe spiritual 
beauty of their faces. Radiant with the light of the Holy 
Spirit. they gaze before them with profound serenity. 
At Chartres and at Reims some of the statues are poor 
works of art ; at Amiens hardly one falls below the general 
level of excellence. On the right of Christ are: (1) St. 
Peter with the kevs and Cross; (2) St, Andrew with 
a Latin Cross; (3) St. James the Great with a sword 
and the scallop shells of a pilgrim; (4) St. John holding 
the poisoned cup which Aristodemus gave him to drink; 
the next is probably St, Philip; then comes St. Bartholo- 
mew, who should he holding the knife with which he was 


flayed alive (the axe is modern). ` š i 

On the left of Christ come—(1) St. Paul with a sword; 
(2) St. James the Less with a club; St, Thomas with a 
T-square; and the others must be Matthew, Jude and 
о and beyond them prophets beginning with 
.ZekRiel. 


St. Thomas has a T-square because He is said to have 
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been an architect, and at Semur-en-Auxois we have his 
legend, which may serve us as a type of many of the 
mediaeval legends. In the tvinpanum of the north door 
at Semur, beginning on the left, we see him—(1t) Putting 
his hand into Christ's side; (2) The Provost of Cundo: 
forus. King of India, meeting him in the market-place 
at Cæsarea and engaging him to go to India to build his 
master a palace; (3) ^t. Thomas and à disciple going in 
a boat to India. 

Line 2, from right, shows Thomas arriving during 
the wedding feast of. the. king 8 daughter, where a dancer 
is walking on her hands. St. Thomas has just cursed 
the king's cupbearer who tried to prevent his entering ; 
so dogs had eaten him, and one 18 running in with his 
hand in his mouth. St. Thomas receives orders and 
monev for the palace from the king, who is going off to 
war. Не gives the money to two beggars, one on а stool, 
the other, а negro, holding a calabash. St. Thomas is 
put in prison, but escapes and tells the king. who 18 
kneeling before him, that a more beautiful palace awaits 
him in heaven if he will be baptised, 

These apocryphal legends are much commoner in the 


cathedral carvings than Ше true Bible stories; but thev 


аге sometimes mixed with them as at Rouen. where on 
the north door the death 6f John the Baptist is shown on 
the lintel and Salome is shown tumbling as at Semur. 
In the upper part disciples are shown gazing into an 
empty tomb, the story being that St. John the Evangelist 
had a grave dug in front of the-alt tar, lav down in it, in a 
dazzling light, and when tlie light had faded the grave 
was filled with sweet smelling manna in place of the 
bodv of the Apostle. 

But the most perfectly executed of these stories, 
whether true or imaginary, are to Бе found in Paus in 
the storv of St. Stephen on the south door, and in that 
of St. Theodore. 

There is also a wonderful set of panels (of about 
1275) on the south side of Notre Dame which represent 
either the life of some unknown saint. or perhaps, though 
it is less likelv, scenes from the turbulent life of the 
students of the University of Paris in the. thirteenth 
century. IÍ that is so, we have (1) the students quietly 
taking notes of a lecture; (2) standing round a professor, 
who is addressing them from a high dais; (3) probably 
a riot amongst the students; (4) the voung men being 
hauled up bv the Proctor before the Vice-Chancellor and 
taking an oath to behave themselves better in the future. 

The plinth of Amiens is covered with quatrefoils, 


in which are the Virtues and Vices and the Labours оѓ. 


the Months, and in the other porches and on the but- 
tresses where the statues represent the prophets a little 
scene is given from the book of each. Thus Ezekiel 
sits before a little wheel. Thev are pretty enough, but 
probably the- sculptors had never read the books them- 
selves. 


~ 


(То be continued.) ~ 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE: 
A GENERAL meeting of the Town Planning Institute was 
held on Friday evening last. October 6, at 92 Victoria 
Street, S.W., when Mr. J. W. Cockrill delivered his 
presidential address. and a vote of thanks was proposed 
by F. M. Elgood, F.R.T. B.A., Е.5.Т. (М.). and seconded 
by W. R. Davidge, F.S.L. A. M.Inst. C. E., A. R.I.B.A. 
(M.) There were present at the meeting: J. W. 
Cockrill (President), C. Hubbard, E. Willis, А. F. 
Collins, J. A. Webb, G. L. Pepler, E. R. Abbott, F. M. 
Кісооа, G. W. Holmes. H. Jennings. T. W. А. Hay- 
wood, R. Unwin, Prof. 5. D. Adshead, Prof. Г. 
Abercrombie, L. D. Shattoek, С. Е. Wilse, H. В. 
Aldridge, H. V. Lauchester, W. R. Davidge, E. G 
Culpin, H. Warren, J. A. Rosevear, Major C. P. 
Lovelock. е 
| PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The unearned honour you have done me demands my 


thanks, but I feel that in placing me in this position you 
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are recogmsing the work of the municipal and county 
engineers, and on their behalf, as well as my own, allow 
me to express my gratitude. 

My object ш joining this institution was to gain know- 
ledge and to extend my experience in the particular work 
it was formed to assist, and 1 would much rather con- 
sider шузе а student of the professors around me than 
іп any way try to give them a lesson in the work they 
have so ably carr ed. out, and in which they have ا‎ 
world-wide reputations. 

The special work which this institute has been formed 
to advance is set out in its first publication, issued m 
June 1914, and is therein given as:— © | 

(а) To advance the study of town planning, civic 
design and kindred subjects, and of the arts and sciences 
as applied tq those subjects. 

(b) To promote the artistic and scientific development 
of towns and cities. 

(c) To secure the association and promote the general 
interest of those engaged or interested in the practice of 
town planning. 

Midst two years of the most dreadful war the world 
has ever seen, this institution has steadily pursued its 
course on Ше“ lines laid down. А study of its Journal 
shows how varied and intricate ave the problems which 
the men grappling with the subject must make themselves 
acquainted, and the institution is to be congratulated upon 
the very large amount of information lich has been 
placed at the disposal of its members and the general 
public in the two volumes of the Journal already 
published. The papers read, discussed, and set out in 
them were so lately reviewed by vour last president that 
nothing further can be said about them. 

But for the stranze hold which the war has had on 
the country and the financial straits which it has created, 
the progress of town planning would have been much 
more than it has, and all that the author of the Act could 
have wished. It is to be hoped that when the war has 
finished its course, the financial trouble may be overcome 
and that a large number of towns may avail themselves 
of the advantages which the adoption of the Act offers. 

. The housing question is becoming urgent, and in this 
connection it is very important that the proper lay-out 
of the sites should be secured. Тһе landowner and his 
agents have not in the past proved themselves alive to the 
best interests of the work, and it will only be under 
powers given by the Act that any really important 
адхапсе may be expected in the proper development of 
land on lines necessary for the healthy and artistic treat- 
ment of the surroundings of the home. 

ІС is our duty not to forget the industry of other 
bodies, and, foremost, the pioneer work of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. It tackled the subject 
boldly in the interest of its members, not fearing to create 
an adverse bank balance to provide the means for collect- 
ing a really valuable exhibition, perhaps the best which 
has been gathered together, and which is not likely to be 
equalled for years to come. The Congress then held, as 
represented by the Volume of Proceedings, i is the greatest 
single contribution on the subject which has yet been 
2-2 In other ways, by its committee and reports, 1 ib 
lias done much to spread information on the subject. 

The Institution of Municipal and County Ейсшеетз, 
from the date of the introduction of Mr. Burns’ Bill, has 
taken an extremely lively interest in the subject, knowing 
that in the hands of its members, as officials to local 
authorities, would rest the responsibility of HE the 
adoption of the Act. 

At its annual meeting commencing at West Broms ich 
in 1911 conferences of the local authorities and officials 
were instituted, at which papers were read апа plans 
exhibited. Interesting and useful discussions took place, 
the value of which was enhanced by our first President, 
Mr. Thomas Adams, heing deputed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to attend. 

The Surveyors’ Institution is to be held in grateful 
remembrance as housing our library and giving our 
members the opportunity of studying in their building the 
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literature on the subject, much of which has been contri- 
buted by friends and which appears to be steadily grow- 
ing. Its members are coming in for a share of the work 
necessary under the Act, and it is to be hoped that in the 
conduct of negotiations which are an inevitable part of 
the procedure they may give considerable assistance in 
furthering the true interests of the schemes. 

In addition we have the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association giving practical examples of the 
lines on which dwellings can be erected, securing advan- 
tages and surroundings undreamed of a few years back. 
The National Housing and Town Planning Council are 
doing propaganda work, showing the need of the adoption 
of the Act and the benefits which will accrue therefrom. 

The Garden City of Letchworth, Hampstead апа 
other garden suburbs, the public utility and co-partner- 
ship societies, with philanthropists ав Bourneville and 
Port Sunlight are all demonstrating that by the provision 
of well-built houses, with reasonably open surroundings, 
the health of the people benefits to an extent that is well 
worth paving for. It is to be hoped that employers of 
labour will assist throughout the country in the provision 
of proper homes for their workpeople, and that the 
working class themselves will soon realise that it is 
better for them to pay an additional rent than doctors’ 
bills, and incur loss through times of avoidable sickness. 

The London Society are to be congratulated on the 
result of their action im conjunction with the Roval 
Institute of British Architects with reference to the 
Charing Cross Bridge, so that Parliament itself has been 
induced to take such action as we may hope will lead to 
a grand improvement in a very important part of the 
Metropolis. 

The London County Council has even given its bless- 
ing—in very guarded language, it is true—to the scheme 
under consideration for providing better facilities of 
» communication round Greater London. 

There are also schemes, such as the provision of a 
Southern Embankment of the Thames, the improvement 
of the centre of the city of Bradford, the Dundee im- 
provement scheme, and the Dublin competition—which 
we must congratulate our honorary librarian in winning. 
Works which, if not assisted by the Act itself—the idea 
of a town plan is demanded by it—yet is in some measure 
responsible for them. A large number of local authori- 
ties are preparing plans for improvements to their old 
built-on areas in advance, which it is hoped will be carried 
out as opportunities occur of acquiring the needed 
property. 

And then what 1s to be said of the way this work is 
developing in Britain beyond the sea? Australia, Canada, 
India, and New Zealand are all busy. Consider the 
splendid opportunities the men employed are getting, with 
plenty of space to work out problems of providing sites 
worthy of the civic centres and publie buildings which 
will be a necessity as the townships develop. 

But, above all, there is little doubt that the possibility 
of providing the homes of the people with every amenity 
which space alone can give will be fully utilised. Іп 
Europe it is to be hoped that with the wealth which 
neutral nations are accumulating they will pursue tho 
path which some of them had commenced to tread in the 
direction of the provision of good housing accommoda- 
tion and the amenities now considered a necessity. As 
to the unfortunate belligerents much will have to be done 
to restore and rebuild on proper lines the destroyed homes 
of the people of the invaded countries, and it is to be 
hoped that the traditions, customs, and material of each 
particular country will not be interfered with to an extent 
which will result in the loss of the charm which has 
been given to travel in these countries. The United 
States have for some time taken up the subject with their 
usual keenness and energy, and whatever the work 
actually done may be. the literature with which they are 
supplying us is of a high character and a contribution to 
be thankful for. 

The ever-swelling tide of literature in articles or 
volumes dealing with every detail and phase of the subject 
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of town planning 18 an augury of the brightest kind, and 
proves that there is an increasing demand for knowledge 
in this matter. | 

The foregoing review of the conditions may appear 
optimistic, but having been written by one of a hopeful 
turn of mind it may be coloured with his particular way 
of thinking. In any circumstance this institution has 
every right to look forward hopefully to a career of use- 
fulness which will fulfil the promises of the inaugural 
meeting of rather more than two years ago. 

In his address then given, the Right Hon. John Burns 
said: “ We have 70,000 representatives on the larger 
local authorities їп England and Wales. By some pro- 
cess of education and organisation for which the Town 
Planning Institute ought to be primarily responsible, we 
ought to develop their public spirit and improve their 
artistic instincts. 

This institution was therefore charged by the author 
of the Act with important duties which they have 
struggled in the past two years to fulfil. With an in- 
creasing membership and growing importance it is not 
too much to promise on behalf of its members that these 
attempts will not be relaxed. How to proceed is a matter 
requiring great consideration, The best way to reach Ше 
10,000 representatives named by Mr. Burns who can do 
most to help forward the work is by conferences to which 
these members of the local authorities and their officials 
shall be invited. Those held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Municipal and County Engineers, 
the Housing and Town Planning Council, and the Liver- 
pool Town Planning and Housing Exhibition in March 
1914 are examples of the best endeavours to spread a 
knowledge of the subject in quarters where it is likely 
to be of use. 

There may be disappointment that in the seven years 
since the passing of the Act only 160 schemes are in 
various stages of progress, and that of these only six are 
These numbers would have been very con- 
siderably increased but for the war, which throughout 
the country has depleted the official staffs so much that 
ordinary routine work cannot be carried out. Work con- 
sidered as not immediately necessary has had to be 
deferred, especially as in the negotiations with the owners 
the officials find that no steps will be taken while the 
war lasts. 

The need for providing dwellings is known to be very 
urgent throughout the country. It may also be expected 
that employment will have to be provided for men 
returning to their usuál occupations either from the 
fighting-line or from munition works after the war has 
ceased. The local authorities who are not prepared with 
schemes for housing and town planning will find them- 
selves at a disadvantage. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Local Government Board will require that 
all plans submitted to them for the purpose of obtaining 
sanctions for loans or grants, in the event of any such 
heing available, shall strictly comply with the best con- 
ditions, and that the lay-out of their sites shall not in 
any way contravene any scheme of town planning, and 
if no scheme is in progress that the development of the 
district on correct lines shall not be impeded by any 
proposal. It might be even advisable that the local 
authority should be compelled to provide a preliminary 
plan which would show how developments in the district 
are likely to be affected by the work for which th 
sanction or loan is asked. | 

If this is done it may be assumed that we shall avoid 
the mistakes and dreadful examples of Ше last; century, 
by which the English workman's house, while being his 
castle, in that he has had a separate dwelling, has resulted 
in his living in the dreariest groups of residences to be 
found. By-laws before 1880 permitted almost any number 
of houses up to & hundred per acre, including roads and 
passages; the packing is then so dense that one does not 
know if the planning is of the chessboard pattern or any 


other system. The much-maligned by-laws of the model . 


type, whatever may be said about them, have done much 
to secure to each house some breathing space in wider 
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roads and backways. That the breathing space was in 
straight lines and right augles is the fault of the person 
developing the land. with only the idea of getting the 
largest number of buildings on an acre, with the smallest 
number of bricks and in such a w ау ‘that the buildings 
would hold each other up, and give the builders a chance 
of makmg а profit. esthetic conditions cannot be 
secured by by-laws, and there may Бе even difficulties 
under town planning powers, but something might surely 
be done in securing the air space about the house if 
by-laws were permitted to be prepared allowing a reduced 
standard of construction and width in new streets where 
houses did not exceed a certain number per acre. Pro- 
visions could be made by which the front lines of the 
houses could be kept a minimum distance apart, say 
80 feet, and if the same distance apart were allowed 
between the backs of the houses № will be found that 
the number would work out at twenty per acre, which is 
considered too large by the best authorities. Limiting 
the number of houses in a group or terrace by reasonable 
restriclions as to the distance between each group of 
houses will result in about sixteen houses per acre. 

Concessions in road-making could then be reduced to 
provide only such a standard of width and heaviness of 
metalling to the carnage way as would be necessary 
to provide a proper approach to the dwelling-houses И 
no through trathe was developed by the construction of 
the road. In cases where heavy through trafie might 
afterwards be developed requiring a greater standard of 
width and heavier metalling the local authoritv to have 
the nght of taking the ground free whenever they deter- 
mine to carry out tlie work involved in such w Idening 
and heavier metalling. The way to secure better homes 
for the people seems to be to create discontent by educating 
them to expect a very different class of house to the badly 
planned, inconvenient, and generally badly built house 
now arranged as square boxes in rows of indefinite length 
and uniform to the door knocker. 

In this connection Mr. Mulford Robinson in his 
* City. Planning ” quotes from Mr. Charles Booth the 
following passage :一 


I wish I could rouse in the minds of spec ladies builders 
а sense of the money value that hes in individuality, with 
its power of attracting the eve, rooting the affections and 
arousing pride in house and home. Then would they seek to 
use, in place of sedulously destroving, every natural feature 
of beauty, and take thought of others; slightly greater 
width of garden on the sunny side, whether front or back, 
may make all the difference; a single tree left standing 
can glorify a whole street. Fresh painting and papering 
within is not the highest ideal; its charin passes ; the other 
gathers force as the years go by. 


And Mr. Robinson completes an extremely interesting 
chapter with the following :一 

It is with that spirit that the planning of tracts for 
humble homes must be undertaken. There must be the free- 


dom from restraint that was craved in the planning of the 
high-class minor streets, not symmetry and exactness; but 
the best practical housing of the poor, the brightening of 
their lives, and the fostering of the home spirit should be 


the aim. 
ТЕ we succeed in this, substituting these gifts for dark 


courts and dreary streets, where there is not sufficient. light 
and air for the health of body or spirit, we may expect that 
more grandiose town planning projects will grow casily out 
of the new-born civic spirit. 


The objects set forth so ably by Mr. Booth and Ме. 
Robinson are obtainable under town planning powers 
by a wise lay-out of the area which, while conserving and 
improving the existing ways, will lay down new roads, 
streets, or boulevards in sieh directions that the aspect 
of the homes to be built on them shall be the best obtain- 
able. Laving hold of any existing beauty spot or piece 
of vegetation, from a few blades of grass and a gerse 
bush to a noble tree with a century's growth and incor- 
porating them in the lay-out, will certainly increase the 
value of a site. 

The appeal to the speculative builder, it 1s to be hoped, 
will have its effect. It should be possible to demonstrate 
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to him that a little variety iu planning would be in his 
interest, and that in this way he may continue to provide 
some, И uot all the homes of the people. Tt is certain 
that manw of the local authorities will not undertake the 
work unless under compulsion, The ` economie rent” 
question will be an endless bone of contention, and 
nothing should be done to prevent the speculative builder 
coming to do his part under proper control, not БУ too 
repressive by-laws but by well-considered reasonable 
clauses in the schemes. 

The influence а garde "n of only wedinan dimensions 
will have оп the minds of children may be gathered in 
а ресе of word-painting by Ruskin in his ‘ Fors 
Letter LEV.’ vears after Фе had left the 
house and when he was a man of 52. Пе gives a vivid 
description of the view to be obtained ; byt as few houses 
have the view which can, or could, be seen from Denmark 
НШ it is not repeated. [n the good times coming It 15 
to be hoped there will be hundreds and thousands of 
houses, a fair proportion of which shall be occupied by 
the working classes having as large а site, and with well- 
directed care will rival the garden described by Ruskin :一 


It had front and back garden in sufficient proportion to 
its size; the front richly set with old evergreens and well- 
grown llac and laburnum ; the back seventy yards long by 
twenty wide, renowned over all the hill for its pears and 
apples, which had been chosen with extreme care by our 
predecessor—and_ possessing also a strong old mulberry tree, 
a tall white heart cherry tree, a black Kentish one, and an 
almost unbroken hedge all round, of alternate gooseberry 
and currant bush; decked in due season with magical 
splendour of abundant fruit; fresh green. soft amber, and 
rough-bristled crimson bending the spinous branches; clus- 
tered pearl and pendant ruby joyfully discoverable under 
the large leaves that looked like vine. | 

The difference of primal importance which I observed 
between the nature of this garden and that of Eden, as I 
had imagined it, were that in this one all the fruit was 
forbidden, and there were no companionable beasts; in other 
respects the little domain answered every purpose of Para- 
dise to me. 


The chances of long and useful life of children brought 
up in such surroundings will be infinitely greater than can 
be the case now, where. 1f they survive the dangers of the 
streets in which thev have to take their recreation, the 
want of breathing space around their dwellings must 

restrict the chances of proper development and tend to 
shorten life. 

Here, surely, the architect and artist will get their 
chance as people are educated up to require a better 
standard and a craving is engendered for something of 
a distinctive character, involving the architect not only 
in the design of the house but in the supervision. At the 
present time the pr oportion of houses designed and super- 
vised by architects is very small; in one case recently 
reaching two out of three hundred houses completed in 
one year In a district, and the average is probably about 
5 per cent. To get this altered will be for the good ої 
the occupiers and the ultimate purchasers. 

Something should be done in rural districts to prevent 
terraces of town houses being planted up to or within a 
few feet of country roads, where to prevent the incon- 
venience of the scorching motor dust the house should 
he at least 50 feet back. 

Some writer lately has attributed the awful sameness 
and untidiness existing in our towns, with much of their 

apparent unfinished condition, to the establishment of the 
railways, an example being given where the division wall 
ора | use existed in the same condition as Ц was left in 
by the pulling down of the adjoining house for the con- 
struction of е railway sixty years before. 

One thing is certain, that much of the bad work and 
overcrowding which has been done and which will have 
to be тешоу ed is contemporaneous with the railways. А 
study of the map made 100 years ago of any town which 
has developed, compared with the latest Ordnance 
Survey, will show a large number of houses which, at 
the date of the earlier map, had considerable gardens and 
open spaces inside their .ھ0‎ that these open spaces 
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have now been covered with buildings. Even if this can 
һе attributed to the railways. much svinpathy wil be 
extended to the unfortunate shareholders, whose property 
is decreasing at an alarmingly rapid rate. In hundreds 
of cases goods and passenzers are being conveved in less 
time, and at a cheaper rate direct to their destination, 
than thev can be by the railways. 

This condition of things is likely to develop at an 
ever-increasing rate. Road improvements, which will be 
carried in truer lines and better construction, giving 
smooth dustless surfaces of sufficient width, are now 
possible under town planning powers, and if not under- 
taken bv the local authorities will, it is to be hoped, be 
placed in the hands of some central authority such as 
the Road Board, which, if provided with the means, will 
make a journey through England more pleasant even 
than in coaching days. 

In pre-war times delay in taking up schemes was 
often caused by exaggerated ideas of the cost of the work 
or the large amount of labour taken in the preparation: 
To some extent these objections have been removed by 
Ше amended procedure regulations issued іп February 
1914. In addition the authorities with schemes in hand 
are proving, and the fact is generally becoming known, 
that the work is not so costly or difficult as at first sup- 
posed. The schemes which have been prepared are not 
landing their promoters into the payment of large sums 
for compensation, and this, combined with the fact that 
there is a possibility of betterment heing claimable where 
costs of works are incurred, is quite an inducement to 
authorities to proceed with the schemes. 

The compulsory clauses in Part I. of the Act. which 
placed on the authorities responsibilities that, when 
properly administered, became costly items of expenditure 
to the owners of the property, brought the Act generally 
into disrepute and militated against the adoption of Town 
Planning Clauses in Part IT. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE PUBLIC.’ 


By \пллам L. STEELE, President of the Iowa Chapter ` 


of the American Institute of Architects. 


[r is a common expression that the people get what they 
pay Гог. It is a saying. also, that the people love to'be 
humbugged. It is at least a fact that the people are 
often humbugged and misled by those to whom they look 
for guidance, by those who teach, by those who preach. 
[t is said of old, Beware of false prophets, who come to 
vou in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves." When the people go to a false prophet and 
pay him for his false prophecies, are they indulging their 
love of being humbugged, and therefore getting what 
thev pav fer, or is it true that both of our old saws are 
really false—spurious money minted by the father of 
lies ? | 

I believe that no one in his right senses likes to be 
deceived. — Granted that this is so, we touch another 
bromide button, and the first suggestion is usually “There 
ought to be a law to prevent it.’ : m 

At every assembly or legislature in every state in 
this great Union of ours, a multitude of laws are enacted 
at every session. The legal precedents are no sooner 
established bv the courts for one set of laws when the 
next batch upsets them. Tt makes it interesting all the 
time for the legal profession. I heard a prominent 
Pennsylvania attorney once say when asked about a 
point at law. “T do not know. Our last legislature 
passed some new laws which will have to be tested out 
in the courts before we can say with any degree of 
certainty how we stand in this matter." And he took 
up a bound volume containing the laws passed by the 
said last legislature, patted it on the cover. and said 
** Our legal joke-hcok!’’ That was almost twenty years 
ago. and the same thing has been going on ever since. 


* An address before the Illinois Society of Architects, and 
published in t^e Journal of American Institute of Architects. 


The great American people are almost always Ше 
supposed beneficiaries of every law that is passed. The 
“ public welfare," "* public health," * public safety," 
“ public interest,’ are all shrbboleths of well-worn but 
tough fibre. It would seem that the people ought to 
know what is good for them in a democracy such as 
ours, but we find them strangely indifferent as a rule. 
They аге (со busy trying to earn their daily bread to 


, 


"bother their heads much about what goes on jn legis- 


lature or in court, and so some say that democracy has 
failed. Others that it has not failed but must have its 
checks and balances, and the self-chosen ones must go 


‚ ahead and run things. Out of courtesy and respect for 


the good old Constitution, the dear people are still to ve 
allowed to walk up to Ше ballot-box and confirm our 
previously outlined schemes, and ratify the preliminary 
wire-pulling. | 

In an Жез! democratic condition the people as a 
whole ought to be found dictating the terms under which 
any business or profession or vocation or nieans of earn- 
ing a livelihood should be undertaken and carried on. 
Considering the actual conditions and not theories, we 
find at once that this is not so. 

There is a mistaken feeling of too much respect in 
the average mind for the mind of exceptional brain- 
power. | 

The professional walks of life are held to be bevond 
the ken of ordinary mortals. So that the result is that 
when a profession waxes strong and powerful it can get 
just about as much legislation for itself as it wants. If 
a profession is not so strong, or indeed if it be in the 
‘twilight zone ” and of a nature which, to the average 
mind, is not ‘ professional ’ at all, it is “up against 
И” if its members want to exert influence in legislative 
halls. "— ` 

Let us face the facts fairly. Mest of us are agreed 
that the practice of architecture should he regulated, to 
some extent at least, by law. It is so regulated in some 
of our states—in most of the states not at all. What 
are our motives? 

The claim is made that the public safety demands it. 
That the incompetent should be prevented from prac- 
tising architecture because they will design buildings that 
are unsafe, unsanitary, unscientific. The claim is made 
that lawyers and doctors have to be licensed, and that 
architects also should be so licensed as members of an 
equally elevated and honourable profession. The claim 
is made that there is the same need of licensing archi- 
tects as there is need of licensing lawyers and doctors. 

In Illinois the architects have their law, and I think 
they have proved that its existence has been beneficial 
not only to the public but to themselves. Is it not true 
that the value of such legislation is of great. direct benefit 
to the members of the profession or calling affected? 
Is it not trüe that these members so affected are expected 
to prove by their way of doing their work that their 
chief motive was not their own self-advancement? Are 
they not expected also to prove that their interest in the 
protection of the publie was not secondary ? 

The great engineering fraternity has pitched upon 
the state of Illinois as a strategic point in which to obtain 
similar privileges for itself. Its members also are burn- 
ing with zeal to protect the dear people. “As a profes- 
sion they are doing the big things in constructive work 
to-day. Thev are damming the Mississippi at Keokuk. 
harnessing Niagara Falls, breaking through the Con- 
tinental Divide to let the Atlantic and the Pacific flow 
together. They are designing automobiles, submarines, 
aeroplanes. They are reorganising factories, apprals- 
ing railroads, putting any kind of a ‘ going concern’ 
on an ‘‘efficiency ” basis. Nothing is too large for them 
or too small. They are designing buildings. Their 
estimates of cost work out. They are great on details. 
steel, reinforcing. elevators, convevors, refrigeration, 
heat. light, power! We cannot do without them, 

And how, pray tell me, can the architect hold the 
position, if he ever really had it, of being the recognised 
generalissimo and high-cockalorum of everything that 
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pertains to building unless be.can get a strangle held 
on every legislature in every State, апа: teach these 
upstart engineers to know their place? 

Most of us, I take it, are graduates from one or 
another of our colleges of architecture, God bless them! 


` But nearly all of them were, and still are, mere appen- 


dages to a greater and far more puissant college of 
engineering. Is there not a screw loose here? How 
well we remember the lordly air with which our eugi- 
neering fellow-students discussed the mysteries of 
calculus in our presence. Нож much they enjoyed the 
imputation that we of the architectural bar-sinister had 
elected our course because it was easier than theirs. 
How well we remember the wav the ‘ Fine Arts " 
were tagged and set aside and feminised! How little 
we understood—do we yet understand 2—that art is the 
breath of life. How can we have architecture unless 
there be architects to breathe into construction a living 
soul? How can the wonderful creative faculty, which 
ought to be the birthright of every architect, be taught 
їп any school which is a mere subscript to the great 
Behemoth of modern commercialised engineering ? 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do believe 
that, whether the public knows it or not, the practice 
of architecture and the practice of engineering are both 
professional, and both ought to be regulated by law. I 
have come to believe that such regulation is bound to be 
more or less ineffectual ‘unless the standards of building 
practice are fixed by a uniform building code. You can 
test a man’s ability, but уоп have to follow him up in 
a direct and unevadable wav. 

“Ву their fruits shall ve know them,” and that 
means in this case that if you have a code and honest 
competent inspection you can tell at once whether the 
designer of a building knows his business or not. 

As to the supremacy of the great profession of archi- 
tecture as compared with law or medicine or engineering. 
I would not be concerned save in one way. The archi- 
tect will never be supreme by law. He must have the 
appreciation of the great dignity of his calling. He 
must have the deepest sense of realisation of the respon- 
sibility that attaches to it. He must labour “ in season 
and out of season’’ to make himself more capable, 
more worthy, more serviceable. He must sit at the feet 
of the heroes and learn ''not hero-worship, but what 
the heroes themselves worshipped.” He must become 
great, not as the sleek beneficiary of special privilege. 
but as the worker spending himself in service and the 
last limit of service. He must be free from anv taint 
of selfishness or graft or dishonesty or bluffing or brain- 


sucking. If he does not want to be exposed as 
a hollow sham im public places let him beware 
how he lets a big heating firm's engineer figure 


out his radiation for him—gratis, or a big steel 
mill's engineer figure out his construction for him 
—gratis, or any other kind of a specialist do any- 
thing for him—gratis! Tet him gladly, in the bigness 
of admitting that he can't know everything, make use 
of any and every kind of specialist that walks; but, in 
God's name, let him рау for it. We hold that the owner 
should pay for special services of this kind, hut how 
often does he? T maintain that if an architect is em- 
ployed, and paid his fee to see that all these things are 
done properlv, the architect ought to pav for the infor- 
mation he himself does not have. Only so can we 
hold our ground against the ''specialists ” who now, 
grown tired qf plaving their liftle second fiddles, are in- 
vading the architect's territory and taking entire commis- 
sions to execute. е 

How else would it be possible for а man formerly 
on the pay-roll of a bank-vault concern to то out as a 
hank engineer, and get commissions to design and build 
not only a vault, but the building that is to receive the 
vault and its fitments down to the forty-nine brass 
cuspidors? Flow is the public going to judge? How 
сап you stop it by law if the fellow is smart enough to 


pass his examination? We must educate the peopie. 
Ah, yes! my friends, in the last analysis there is only 
one way, and that is the long, hard, and weary way of 
practising what we preach. 

A certain man used to be employed as a draughtsman 
in quite a prominent oflice in Chicago. Не is now u 
specialist and a breezy writer for the various architec- 
tural and near-archttectural journals. He is considered 
a sort of guide-post by some people т all matters archi- 
tectural. Не loves to tell the publie how incompetent 
is the average practising architect. He advertises by 
letter to architects апа owners— with. this difference. 
To the architect he says: '' Why hire draughtsmen? 
Send me your rough sketches and I, with my corps of 
trained experts, will get up the drawings.and specifica- 
tions for you. Or, if you haven't any need of such 
exalted services, let me at least make your perspectives.’ 
To the owner he says: “ Your architect is probably well 
enough in his way, but he needs guidance. Let me be 
vour consultant to check the other fellow up so that you 
may be sure he is right before you get stung.” 

To make the following instance clear, let me cali 
this man Pecksniff. I was sent a sample сору the other 
day of an architectural magazine published in а far part 
of the world. It contained a very good article by Peck- 
sniff on some of the inconsistencies of traditional methods 
of design, апф аз an illustration there was a picture 
entitled ** A City Hall in U.S.A.. designed by Pecksniff.”’ 
A dav or two ‘later I received from Pecksniff a letter 
containing his advertising matter. Among the half-tones 
enclosed therein was this same picture, but at the bottom 
was reproduced the name of a firm of architects in one 
of our principal cities! The inference was that these 
misguided gentlemen had emploved Pecksniff to make this 
perspective for them. He evidently thought well enough 
of it to appropriate it as his own for his far-away article. 
It is possible that he would вау, “ These pseudo-archi- 
tects emploved me to design it for them.’’ But even so, 
to what depths of professional indecency are we come 
when we contemplate a mess like that! 

There is a question that at once occurs to the prac- 
tical man who is worn to a frazzle finding ways and 
means for keeping his establishment going during a 
period of hard times, and that is the relation of the 
architect's compensation to his standards of practice. 
I was very much impressed by the papers présented to 
the American Association of Engineers here in Chicago 
by Professor F. H. Newell, of the University of Illinois. 
He says :一 

‘° What до we mean when we claim that the highest 
function of the engineer and his greatest reward are 
found in effective service? The word conveys the idea 
of help rendered to another, not as a favour involving 
an obligation nor, on the other hand, as a matter of self- 
sacrifice. It is something that may be expected though 
it cannot be demanded, and may be performed among 
equals.. Service consists of those acts that tend to lessen 
trouble or increase the health, prosperity, and conveni- 
ence of others. 

'* Engineers, in performing service, are by this very 
fact entitled to full recognition. Service implies 4 
suitable reward; and, while the effort may be altruistic, 
it does not involve unnecessary self-denial. A proper 
remuneration—one assuring à good living—is due to the 
engineer. He that performs service rightfully does it 
with full expectation of reward, directly or indirectly, in 
the satisfaction of duty well done.” | 

This applies, word for word, to the architect, and 
the public is going to judge our worthiness of a proper 
remuneration, first, by our own self-respect and our 
own estimate of the worth of our services ; and, second, 
by our fulfilment of our professional obligations, bv the 
comparison of our service, rendered with our service 
promised. | | 

I до not favour ‘‘ unionesque '' methods of enforcing 
an established fee, but I see no hope for the future of 
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architectural practice unless we succeed in educating 
ourselves to the full knowledge of what our prope: 
service to the pubhe ought to he, and what it costs to 
render such service. In the light of such knowledge 
we would be able to say “ No! " when opportunity pre- 
sents itself for getting a commission away from some 
brother architect by — price-cutting. — Price-cutting 
inevitably results in lowered standards of practice, and 
very, very often in dishonest methods of practice. 
Professor Newell makes а strong appeal for ihe 
widening of the field of practice. It is equally trae 
in the practice of architecture that the architect should 
be “а man of vision—a missionary of light апа pro- 
gress.” It is equally true that in his work the architect 
is far ahead of the public. He has not taken the public 
into his confidence and explained in simple terms, in 


ways that would attract the public, the results already - 


achieved. The city-planning movement is a great. field 
for the architect, and the engineers аге seizing the 
opportunity and are now on the way toward occupying 
bv far the most commanding place in the publie. vision 
where any matter of civic improvement is concerned. 

Professor Newell points out the problem resulting 
from the new men who come into the professions each 
vear from the schools. 
I think it is the true one, that ‘‘ the overcrowding is 
more apparent than real. А relief is to be obtained not 
by limiting the influx of men, but rather by widening 
the field of service." I believe we should welcome 
into the practice of architecture everv young man who 
has the necessary equipment and the proper ideals. 
But T think we should be in a position to sav to the 
schools: << You must not expect us to make room for 
half-baked, immature, young smart-alecks. You must 
not expect us to find a place for the typical graduate 
as he comes forth to-day with only a four years’ veneer 
of architectural odds and ends covering his lack of ideals. 
lis starved and all but dead imagination." We ought 
to know ‘what is going on in the schools. We ought 
to help sustain the child as he passes from the primary 
grades into the high school, and see to it that his 
means of self-expression are cultivated and not sup- 
pressed. We cannot blame the architectural schools 
when we come to realise how little real material thev 
have with whieh to work. Let the public be taught how 
well worth while it would be to improve the training 
of its special students. At present the public is satisfied 
if its local high school is on the accredited list of a 
respectable number of colleges and universities. Tt does 
not seem to occur to check up the graduates of the 
high school and see how many of them ever amount te 
anything. 

As to the appreciation of the value of architecture by 
the public, I think again with Professor Newell that 
there is a certain salesmanship which the architect as 
well as the engineer should cultivate. I will quote from 
his paper :— 

'* We recognise that the success of many a merchant 
is due toa peculiar art that he has acquired, and one 
that enables him to sell goods at a profit. We have 
more slowly come to recognise the fact that his success 
is due, not to the fact that he personally makes л profit. 
but that the other рану, the world to whom he sells. 
is benefited. For a time a merchant may sell inferior 
goods and make money, but an established business can 
rest secure onlv on honest advertising and on the realisa- 
tion by the public that he is performing a real service 
to mankind. In the same wav the engineer, to succeed. 
must acquire the art of salesmanship. He mav not 
recognise or label the апау, and тау even deny Из 
existence. Не maç point to a code of ethics vigidlv 
observed against advertising, or self-exploitation, and 
vet he mav possess to a high degree the real art of pre- 
senting his ware in such a wav as to convince the world 
that its general welfare is promoted bv purchasing from 
Хип.” | 

Lest it mav seem that this is all foreign to my sub- 
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ject, let me urge that the publie is and ought to be 
concerned in all manifestations of architecture “ as she 
is practised.” Let me urge that while laws are needed, 
that what is still more needful is that the ancient fire 
of genuine love for humanity and love of labour be kept 
burning. For sav what we please, Art is the flame that 
flickers above this sacred fire. Any other fuel will pro- 
duce only smoke. I make confession to you of а deep 
and abiding faith that whether we as individuals prosper 
or fail, whether we survive or perish, this beloved country 
of ours will bring forth an architecture that will live and 
endure long after our law books have тегей away. 
| confess to you my belief that if we are to have a credit- 
able share in that most enduring of all records of a 
nation's Ше, we must be architects to the uttermost 
stretch of everv fibre that is in us. We must endeavour 
to interpret the spirit of our age and people, ‘not аз 
geniuses, not as originators, not as copyists, not as 
romanticists, not as mystics, not as academicians, but 
as men—sincere in every self-expression, loving truth 
and that most dear goddess, our liberty. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS BUILDING 
REGULATIONS. 


А COMMITTEE of the Essex. Education Committee has 

recently considered suggested modifications of the Board 

of Education Building Regulations for Secondary 

Schools, and it has been decided to submit to the Board 

of Edueation the suggestions set out hereto, with a view 

to a reduction in the cost of buildings to be erected in 
the future. 

REPORT WITH REFERENCE TO THE SUGGESTED MODIFICA- 
TIONS ок Волво or EDUCATION BUILDING REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Your Committee have considered the suggestions 
which the Head Teachers of Secondary Schools in the 
county have submitted at the Conference held on June 1, 
1916, and in deference to the Неда Teachers’ views, 
have made some slight alterations in the original pro- 
posals. 

Your Committee now reconunend that the following 
modifications in the Board's Regulations are desirable :一 

1. Enltrances.—That in most cases two entrances аге 
sufficient. Generally the central entrance might һе dis- 
pensed with, 

2. Assembly Halls.—(u) That the hall be of the size 
necessary for school purposes only; and that, for accom- 
modation up to 300 pupils, the area should be not less 
than six square feet per pupil, but that, for any number 
of pupils in excess of 300. the area per pupit may be 
reduced, (b) That, as a general rule, the Assembly Hall 
serve as а Gvminasiuin, but not to be used as a corridor. 

3. А” Room.—That the minimum dimensions һе 
reduced to 25 sq. ft. instead of 30 sq. ft. per student. 

4. Classrooms.—(a) That ‘the minimum height be 
10 ft. 6in., and the superficial area 13.84 sq. ft., instead 
of 12 ft. and 16 sq. ft. respectively. Your Committee 
also suggest that the Board of Education should be asked 
to investigate the question whether, in practice, there 18 
any disadvantage in having well-ventilated classrooms of 
10 ft.. 10 ft. 6 in.. or 11 ft. in height. (b) That desks 
be single, but that thev be arranged in pairs if necessary. 

5. Laboralories.—(a) Boys’ Schools. That, where 
numbers allow, one laboratory. fitted for use as a Lecture 
Room as well, serve for hoth Chemistrv and Physics. 
(b) Girls" Schools. That one room serve both for Botany 
and Dressmaking (cutting out). (с) Area. That the 
minimum be reduced from 30 sq. ft. to Æ sq. ft. per 
place, subject to the architect. preparing a satisfactory 
plan. 

6. Housecruft Воот.--(а) That the Cookery Room be 
used as School Kitchen, the size to be increased И neces- 
sary for that purpose. (b) That an appreciable reduction 


be made in the floor space of the Housecraft Room. | 


Present requirements 30 sq. ft. 
7. Handicraft Room 一 That the гост be built on 
workshop lines and not Fe elaborately finished. 
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8. Corridors. —That the папи width be 5 ft. біп... 
but this might be reduced to 5 ft. in the ease of little-used 
passages. 


9. Wiardews.—That dormer windows be avoided as 


far as possible. 

10. Gas Mefers.—That the desirabihty of fitting 
governing gas meters should be considered by Ше archi- 
tect in the case of each schos!, 
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THE ATELIER IN WAR TIME. | 
IN order to deal more effectively with the cenditions 
caused by the war it has been decided ‘to make certain 
modifications of the present working arrangements of the 
Atelier without, however, affecting the principles in- 
volved. 

The Atelier will be open all day as before, and рго- 
jets will be set from time to time. A special feature 
will be made of two evenings a week, Wednesday and 
Friday, when members will be assured of meeting their 
colleagues. 

Wednesday evenings will be devoted to sketch designs, 
and occasionally to the discussion of subjects іп which 
members may be interested. | 

Friday evenings will be occupied with the life class. 
Members and subscribers are eligible for election to the 
life class on payment of theiv share of the expense of the 
model. 

The subscriptions will be as follows :一 

For 108. per month, paid monthly іп advance, the 
subscriber may use the Atelier at any time for working 
the projets or for any other architectural work which he 
шау desire to undertake. | 

For 108. 64. per half-year, to be paid in advance, ог 
1з. for each attendance, to he paid at the time, the 
subscriber may attend on Wednesday evenings. 

The above arrangements are tentative and are subject 
to alteration at any time by the committee. 

There is great scope for increasing the membership of 
the Atelier, and the facilities for work can be extended 
in proportion to the number of members attending. 

The hearty and active support of all concerned is 
asked in maintaining the traditions and continuity of the 
Atcher during the war. 


—— = 
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ART IN LONDON. 
MR. С. В. NEVINSON'S WAR IMPRESSIONS. 


IMPRESSIONS 1$, indeed, Ше fitting word for these 
sketches. But, with few exceptions, we should not wish 
them to be our own impressions; or, at any rate, we 
should not desire so to express them. The older forms 
of art, too, had the merit of not requiring explanatory 
preface or introduction; they introduced themselves most 
effectively. And we fear that that gallant soldier, General 
Sir Ian Hamilton, does but help to give the show away 
in his introductory remarks to Mr. Nevinson's exhibits 
at the Leicester Galleries. 

Dynamism and simultaneity are all very well, but act 
has of necessity its limitations. The old saying, '' Ars 
est celare artem,” is admittedly hackneyed but none Ше 
less true. Gustave Роге, Lady Butler, , Felix. Philipo- 
teaux, W. B. Wollen, and others recognised this; and ıt 
is in this direction, amongst others, that the ultra-modern 
schools fail. | | 

Indeed, Mr. Nevinson himself seems to have wearied 
of the highest flights of extravagance, and the result. is 
that there is grain amidst the chaff. “ Pursuing a Taube ^ 
legitimately expresses and well expresses rapid flight ; 
“А Taube ” (9) portrays a street tragedy with a fidelity 
that supplies the pathos belonging to it, which, treated 
cubistically, would have been inevitably lost. '' Twilight 
has an almost sculpturesque air about its group of a 
soldier carrying a wounded comrade. 

To a large extent, it is not the horrors of war but 
the horrors of cubism which confront us in this exhibition, 
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though less pronounced than on former occasions. Тһе 
Doctor,” however, properly indicates the unpoetical 
aspect of war. 

There are two works which deserve fully appreciative 
notice—'* A Wood ” (44), monochromatic in tone, displays 
geod atmosphere and distance; the other, “ Betore tie 
Storm ” (48), shows an aeroplane in flight, and is excel- 
lent technique and forceful treatment. * La mitvailleuse ” 
13 passably interesting and successful, and with these the 
best have been mentioned; most of the others may well 
he disregarded. 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE IN SOMERSET. 
Меси of the land in Locking, Somerset, belongs to the 
Merchant Venturers of Bristol, and the old manor of 
Locking has also remained in their hands. The manor 
house is situated within four miles of Weston-super- 
Маге, being pleasantly placed on а hill overlooking a 
beautiful vale, and is traditionally noted as having a vast 
treasure hidden in some unknown part of the grounds, 
and is also said to have been haunted since 1685 bv a 
lady in white carrying a dog. In the year 1825, when 
the noted Priory of Woodspring was founded, Galfridus 
Gilbewyn gave '' his whole manor of Lokvng, with all 
belonging to it except four freemen, as part of its en- 
dowment." Адер the Dissolution the manor, which 
af that time was valued at €24 18s, Lid., was granted to 
Sir William St. Loe, who sold it, together with the 
advowson of the church, to Thomas Clarke in 1542. 
Subsequently the manor was held by the family of Norris. 
From the Norris family it passed to the Carliles, and 
afterwards to John Plomley, or Plumley. The last- 
named joined the Monmouth Rebellion, and his estates 
were forfeited to the Crown. The Manor of Locking 
then passed by purchase ta Edward Colston, Bristol's 
greatest philanthropist, who in ITOS endowed his cele- 
brated school in Bristol with it. From that time the 
Manor of Locking has remained in the hands of the 
Merchant Venturers as trustees of the Colston charities. 

At one time the house was considerably larger, and 
was surrounded by a moat, which has been partially 
filled in, the portion on the south side now forming the 
main highway past the premises. Among the various 
tenants who have resided in the manor house the most 
noted was John Plumlev. who was lord of the manor in 
1655. He ultimately Jost his life by his hasty adherence 
to the Duke of Monmouth. whose forces he joined. With 
his two sous he fought at Sedgemoor against the Rovalists, 
and m the engagement his two sons were killed. John 
Plumley, however, managed to escape in the general 
rout. which followed, and secreted himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home. А favourite dpg bv barking 
attracted the attention of soldiers to his hiding place, 
and they dragged him forth from the spot behind a Татре 
stone, which still remains to mark the place, and without 
trial or opportunity of receiving pardon they hanged him 
upon a large elm tree close by. His wife witnessed the 
deed, and at once threw herself with the dog into a well 
in the garden. The well into which the unfortunate 
wife of John Plumley threw herself was formerly between 
the yew trees still standing in the garden at the back of 
the house. The well has heen closed for many years, 
but it was opened some time ago, and then showed signs 
of having been hurriedly filled up. The painful circum- 
stances under which the distracted lady ended her days 
gave rise to the idea that the house was haunted. Al- 
though the ghost has not been seen for some time, 16 18 
confidently asserted by many who have now joined the 
spirit world themselves that а lady іп white, EON 
dog in her arms, has appeared, and has been seen walking 
in the path known аз the Ghost's W alk, and afte! 
reaching the spot where the well once was the phantom 
has suddenly vanished. | : 

In about 1750 the manor house, together ith 150 
acres of land, the portion held by the Merchant ү ша. 
which is now the only property in the parish not include 
in the manor, was sold to a Mr. Jenkins (says the 
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"Bristol Times ”’). It continued in the Jenkins family 
f until somewhere about 1870, and upon that family be- 

* coming extinct in the male line, the property was sold 
to Mr. R. A. Hill, who is the present owner. 

One of the former tenants of Locking Manor House 
was the Rev. Stiverd Jenkins, who officiated at Weston- 
super-Mare. He evidently had ideas of his own, and 
a partiality for Druidieal circles, for he expended much 
time and labour in attempting to convert the lawn on 
the east side of the house into a miniature Stonehenge, 
and twentv or more monoliths were conveyed from the 
heights of Mendip to the lawn. The tallest of the stones 
is nearly 10 ft. in height, and several others are from 

. 8 to 9 feet high. The manor house was erected 
at a period when domestic architecture had attained a 
high standard of excellence, but alterations without any 
apparent regard for beauty have denuded it of much of its 
former dignity. Battlements, mullioned windows, 
gables, and clustered chimneys, so picturesque and зо 
intimately associated with old manor houses of the Eliza- 


1.16. 2. 


Ad ee v. | 


> 


bethan period, are entirely absent. Improvements which 
have been undertaken within the last few years have in 


some measure imparted to the house а more pleasing | 


appearance. Apart from its stvle, the surroundings of 
Locking Manor House are simply delightful. Every- 
thing at Locking conspires to produce an effect of beauty. 
‘From the fine magnolia covering a considerable portion 
of Из walls on the south front, or the forest trees of 
various kinds which ornament the grounds, to the proud 
peacocks daintily stalking about the lawns, there are few 
homes more beautiful in their surroundings than this 
zylvan retreat. 1 ра 

On the north-east side of Ше house is Ше old brew- 


house, which at one time was a very essential adjunct ` 


to every’ house of importance. И is a quaint and cur- 
lously-constructed building, showing unmistakable signs 
of antiquity. On the east is a very fine avenue of elms 


extending for over a quarter of a mile towards Banwell. | 


while on the north-east are the remains of what was 
once another avenue which led to the house. 

The house itself consists of a rectangular block. Tn 
the dining room one тау see something of the original 
style of architecture. In the Jeft-hand corner on the 
west side is a curious recess with an arch above of shell 
pattern. There is also ап excellent plaster. mantle- 
piece corresponding in design with one still in a house 
in Queen Square, Bristol. It dates from Jacobean times, 
and is elegant in ornamentation. Some years since an 
opening was made through the wall of the dining room. 
which measures four feet in thickness. and in the wall 
was discovered an ancient stairway and parts of а fire- 
place. The stairway is supposed to have led to a secret 
‘chamber which in houses erected in those times of religious 
ferment were so often found convenient for hiding those 
‘Who still performed their prohibited religious rites. 


eg 人 


Тһе main staircase faces the hall, and on either side : 
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of the landing are quaint bedrooms which possess fire- 
places. Next in importance is the ancient parish church, 
famous for its fine old font and elegant pulpit. The 
tower Is a beautiful specimen of fourteenth century work. 
The curious carved font is Anglo-Saxon, and one of the 
oldest in the kingdom. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents. | 
German Trenches at Maldegem. 

SIR, —On October 6 the evening Press reported that 
Belgian civilians of Adegem were being forced to dig 
trenches for the Germans at the neighbouring village of 
Maldegem, on the Bruges side of Eecloo. 


Maldegem. 


We have already referred to the churches of these 
` two villages in a previous war-zone article, and the two 
little thumbnail sketches of the steeples will prove of 


They were taken from the train when at a 
stop in the stations of those places. Both towers are of 
brick, Adezem's being whitewashed. — Maldegeni's has a 
small sundial at the top of the south side of the tower. 
The tower itself is slightly irregular (as shown), but none 
the less effective. 

Maldegem and its fine old chateau occupy a prominent 
place in Henri ‘Conscience’s “ Lion of Flanders. | — 
Yours, &с., | JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 


interest. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

ENGLAND. 

DEVON. 

Barnstaple.- Stores, G. W.R. Со.’в yard, for the Shell 
Motor Spirit Co. | 

DURHAM. 

Blackhall Colliery. P. M. chapel. Mr. T. W. T. Richard- 
son, architect, 57 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Old Penshaw.—Four houses for Mr. A. H. Wood. 

West Рейоп.--СоШегу manager’s and engineer's houses : 
alterations for Messrs. Joicey & Co., Ltd. 

"Barking. —Proposed public lib 
Barking. —Pro ublic libra вт. | 
Stratford (West Ham).—Nos. 6 and 8 Ward Road: addi- 

tions for Mr. T. Watson. 
Mr. R. Bank-- 


No. 72 High Street: additions. 
Martin, architect, 121 Plashet Grove, East Ham. 
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Encianp.—Continued. 


Nos. 338 and 340 High Street: alterations. Messrs. 


Goodwyn & Sons, architects, Granville Chambers, 


Granville Place, London, W. 
Three Mills Distillery: addition for Messrs. J. & W. 
Nicholsons. Ltd. . 
Factory, Broad Street: additions. Mr. 
Hosking, builder, 27 Sylvan Road, Forest Gate, E. 
Alexandra Mills, High Street: alterations. Messrs. 
Moore-Smith & Durrant, R.LB.A., architects, 
14 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London. 
KENT. | 
Folkestone, West.—Proposed В.С. church. 
. LANCASHIRE. 
Bispham.—House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
es. 
Two houses, Empress Drive, for Mrs. N. Salisbury. 
Blackpool.—The “ Kettledrum’’ Café, West Street: 
additions for Mr. A. T. Lever. 
The “ Waterloo” Picture Palace: additions. 
Holmshore.—Park Hill: addition for Messrs. J. H. Birt- 
wistle & Co., Ltd. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
. Lincoln. —No. 51-53 Burton Road: alterations for Mr. G. 
Tinker. 
Saw Mill, Canwick Road: 
Robey & Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Mansfield.—Cinema, Clipstone Camp (2,000 or more 
sittings). 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Handsworth.—C. J. Homer Memorial Church, Alfred and 
Soho Roads. | ` 
Leek.—Ballington House: 


for Mr. B. 


extension for Messrs. 


motor garage and offices for 


Mr. H. Rowson. 
Workshop, West Street: extension for Messrs. С. 
. Leek & Sons. , 
SURREY. 
Woking.—Proposed R.C. church. 
Sussex. 


Eastbourne.-—'* Elm Tree," The Coffs: garage. Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde Gardens. Messrs. G. 
Bainbridge & Son, contractors, 77 Terminus Road. 

“ Merlin," Devonshire Place: alterations. Mr. 
F. С. Cooke, architect (as above). 
Horsham.—R.C. church: enlargement. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Liversedge.—House, Eddercliffe: alterations for Mr. D. 
Beaumont. 


Middlesbrough.—Garage, Oxford Road : additions for the | 


Tramway Company. 
Selby.—Twenty-two Council houses, Kitchener Street, 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—Premises, Union Glen: alterations for the 
. Morgan Nature Toy Co. Mr. J. Cameron, archi- 
lect, 381 Union Street. | 
No. 7 Hadden Street: alterations for Messrs. W. 
Smith & Son. Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, architecte, 
B67 Union Street. 
Engineering premises, Clyde Street: alterations for 
Mr. R. E. Lewis. 
Dundee.—Store, Douglas Street, for Messrs. Halley 
Brothers, Ltd. | 
Longniddry.—Cottages for the Scottish Veterans’ Gar- 
den City Association (£8,000). Mr. McIntyre Henry, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 7 South Charlotte Street, Edin- 
burgh. | 
| IRELAND. 


Cork.—No. 11 Grand Parade: rebuilding for Mr. W. J. 
O’Sullivan. Mr. J. F. McMullen, М.В.Г.А.Т., archi- 
| tect, 30 South Mall. | 
Dublin.—No. 31 Lower Sackville Street: rebuilding for 
| the Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd. Messrs. Donnelly, 
Moore, Keefe & Robinson, architects, 36 Nassau 
Street. 
Premises, corner of Upper Sackville and Cathedral 
Чака Mr. P. J. Munden, architect, 5 Trinity 
reet. 


Mz. Стовсв Brown, of Pear Treo House, Tyldesley, 


. Lancashire, architect, formerly of 8 Exchange Street, Man- 


chester, has left estate valued at £14,160 (net personalty 
£13,723), 


G. J. 


BRITISH PATENT SPECIFICATION. | 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet House, 
Temple Bar, London. КЗ 

The first date given is the date of application; the 
second, at the end, the date of the advertisement of the 
acceptance of the completed specification. 

No. 11,421. Aug. 7, 1915. Ventilating louvres.—A. W. 
Stewart, 55 West Regent Street, Glasgow.—This invention 
has for its primary object to provide a means of control 
incapable of being interfered with by unauthorised persons 
for determining the maximum volume of air capable of 
being passed by the louvre. The invention consists in a ven- 
tilating louvre provided with a hinged shutter and with 
manually operable means for adjusting shutter and thereby 
regulating the passage of air through the louvre, and with 
independent means foradjusting the action of the regulating 


429.4 


means 50 as to fix the limits of adjustment effected. Fig. 1 
is a front elevation and fig. 2 a cross-section of the venti- 
lating louvre. The louvred member 1 is provided with a 
hinged shutter 2, adapted to be moved on its hinges 3 against 
the action of a spring-pressed finger 4 by the rotation of a 
hinged cam member 5 for which an inclined extension 6 of 
the shutter constitutes the cam follower, said cam member 
5 being rotatable by movement of а handle 7 and being con- 
stituted by a hinged cam plate, one face of which bears 
against the follower 6 when in operation and against the 
other face of which bears a pin 8 capable of being moved 
axially by manipulation of a screw 9 so as to move the 
cam member 5 on its hinge 5a and thereby vary the cam 
action. As will be understood, the cam member 5 with the 
handle constitutes the manually operable regulating means 
for adjusting the shutter, while the pin 8 with screw 9 
constitutes the independent means serving to fix the limits 
of adjustment effected by such regulating means. Sept. 6, : 
1916. 5 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 

Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet. 
House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 11,182. Aug. 3, 1915.—J. W. Goddard, Station 
Street, Leicester, and A. Priestnall, 21 Abney Street, East 
Park Road, Leicester. Copying machines for cutting or 
grinding wood and metal. | 

11,255. Aug. 3, 1915.—Florence Falconer, 9 Kensing- 
ton Park Road, Notting Hill Gate, W. Lock and indicator 
for holding and locking keys, tools, and other portable 
articles. 

12,604. А. F. Berry, 48 Oxford Street, W. Apparatus 
for heating and otherwise treating the air supply to build- 
ings and the like. nm 

12,590. Sept. 2, 10915.—J. T. Taylor, 8 Springfield 
Street, Wigan, and M. H. Herd, 34 Market Street, Wigan. 
Means for and method of lighting up the gangways of pic- 

alaces and the like. 
— Oct. 14, 1915.—S. R. Paskin, 129 Jeffcock Road, 
verhampton. Brackets. | 
Mr "Oct. 28, 1915.—Gerald St. John Day, Bank Mill, 
Morton Etreet, Oldham, Lancs. Combined electric-lamp 
holder and detachable shade supporter. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


J. D. Roots & Co. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Thursday, October 96. ` 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C.:, University Extension Lecture IV. on “ English 
Architecture. “Тһе Principles of Medieval Architecture 


(А.р. 1066-1550)." by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., 
at 6 Р.м. 


жд 
BUILDING DURING THE WAR AND AFTER. 
Tie statement emanating from the Ministry of Munitions 
which we reproduced last week sets forth very clearly 
the reason and need for the restriction of private building 
operations, which has now been in force for some time. 
The call of the war upon the building trade has been 
of a twofold character, affecting, first the men, second 
the material, Men in the building trade of military age 
are of speciel value in the Army, whether as infantry in 
the fighting line, on account of their strength and their 
familiarity with the use of tools—for the modern soldier 
13 essentially а tool-user—or more particularly as con- 
structive soldiers, not only in the Royal Engineers, but 
as builders of dug-outs and of all the varied accommoda- 
tion that is required for a modern army behind the actual 
firing line. ' Therefore опе can readily understand that 
the military authorities are eager to get as many men 
from the building trade as possible into the ranks of the 
fighting regiments. 
7n Ше other hand, the supply of necessaries for Ше 
fighting army, arms, ammunition, equipment, and food, 
Is required on a scale immensely greater than was suf- 
cient in peace-time for the same number of men. Fac- 
tories are imperatively needed to render possible an in- 
crease in our industrial output in all directions. The 
fighting soldier requires more clothes, more boots, more 
equipment, far more frequently renewed than the civilian 
In peace-time. He wants more food, packed and trans- 
ported to greater distances. Hence all Ше available 
Боря power of the country is required for the erection 
ef factories and of accommodation for both soldiers and 
tuumition workers. The fact is that the building trade has 
пос. been for many a year so intensely active as Ц is at 
the present moment. It is true that the direction of 
Гиз activity has been changed. Churches, schools, free 
libraries, municipal buildings, private houses, are not 


being erected but building is going on energetically. 


Another change іп the character of buildings 
is also in progress. In the early davs of the war there 
Was a sirong inclination to run up temporary buildings, 
an inclination dictated partly by the desire for speed, 
partly by a feeling that there would be no further use 
for the buildings after the war. Hutments for troops 
and sheds for factories appeared to fill the bill. Experi- 
ence, however, showed that there is not a very great 
tnargin of difference in cost between a temporary building 
hastily run up and a more permanent erection, and that 
when the scrap value of the former and the reversionary 
value of the latter are considered, true economy is found 
on the side of sound and substantial building. | 

Also there has arisen the conviction that Ше magni- 
fied activity of the nation’s industrial output induced by 
war conditions must and will be maintained after the 


P 


war, partly to provide adequate employment and a high 
level of wage-earning for those who have learnt the advan- 
tages of working hard aud being well paid, partly to make 
good the arrears of useful production accumulated during 
the expenditure of labour and capital on fireworks, partly 
to provide the material for an expanded national com- 
merce, Hence factories ave being now more substantially 
built, with a view to their usefulness after the war. All 
of which tends to accentuate the activity of the building 
trade, Even our architects are beginning to get their 
share of this activity. Many are emploved in various 
directions through the Ministry of Munitions. Others are 
directly engaged in the building of the numerous factories 
for which the demand is still unsatisfied. 

So much for the war's absorption of the men in the 
building trade. Quite as complete and as forcible has 
been the grasp on material. . Not a cubic foot of steel 
or timber can be spared from direct military employment 
except. of those kinds that are not good enough or suitable 
for war material. Shell discard steel ean be obtained, 
and is being used for building. Some hard woods are 
not greatly їп demand for aeroplanes or other fighting 
apparatus. Holders and manufacturers of such and similar 
materials need to publish more widely their capabilities, 
which ave not sufficiently known amongst. those actively: 
concerned in the building that is going on. To put the 
thing in a nutshell, there are some materials ordinarily 
used in building that are now unobtainable; there 
are others that can be used to take their place, so that 
building need not stop for want of material. 

The final paragraph in the statement of the Ministry 
of Munitions is of exceeding importance. After the war 
there will be another great upheaval of the national in- 
dustrial activity. The prospect. of five million soldiers 
and three million munitioners wanting a job is a night- 
mare to the Government. Therefore their anxiety is 
great that the building which has been forcibly repressed 
during the war should be undertaken immediately peace 
has been proclaimed, so that the demobilisation of men in 
the building trade and of all those engaged in the ramifica- 
tions of industry that depend on building may be facili- 
tated. | 

We noted in the columns of “ The Architect '' some 
time ago the circular letter of inquiry from Ше Local 
Government Board to local authorities asking for parti- 
culars of works they proposed or desired to carry out 
in their respective areas, and also of any contemplated 
private building operations of which they had cognisance. 
The present appeal of the Ministry of Munitions 
to the publie to take advantage of the period during which 
the regulations are in. force to get plans prepared for 
future undertakings is further evidence of the anxiety of 
the Government that the building trade shall carry. on 
in full swing when its services are no longer imperatively 
needed for war purposes. | 

The most pressing of the arrears of building is un- 
doubtedly the supply of housing accommodation, which 
for cottage building, urban and rural, may be placed, in 
round fieures, at а shortage of half а million. houses. 
There are three principal deterrent causes which operate 
against the provision of this urgently needed housing 
accommodation by private enterprise. First, and most 
potent, the Finance Act of 1910, the passing of which 
was the heaviest blow to housing that has ever fallen 
and the primary cause of the present terrible shortage ; 
second, the availability of capital; third, the unduly severe 
restrictions of building and sanitary by-laws, particularly 
in rural districts. This third obstacle to cottage building 
is chiefly concerned witlr the question of economic rents. 
Private enterprise knows to a penny the weekly rent that 
can be obtained for any particular cottage In any particular 
locality; and if a fair return is, owing to legislative re- 
strictions, improbable, it holds aloof. Iu 

The full resumption or continuance of building-trade 
activity after the war requires/inimediate action by Ше 
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Government directed to tne removal of the deterrents we 
have enunciated. The prejudicial clauses of the Finance 
Act of 1910 must be at once repealed in accordance with 
the pledge already given. The Government must announce 
the terms on which they are prepared to advance capital 
for any contemplated and approved building enterprise, 
whether for the housing of the working classes or for 
other remunerative purpose. We do not expect them to 
borrow money at 6 per cent. and lend it at 3, but we do 
want to know at what figure it can be furnished. Privately 
owned capital, after the war, will then follow their lead. 
The modification of existing by-laws is desirable, but only 
imperative if the Government really desire the housing of 
the working classes at rents thev can afford to pay. 
Architects and their clients may be trusted to deal 
with the question of the post-war price of building, and 
to make full preparation for future undertakings, so that 
work may be ready to start when the demobilisation 
of the Army begins after the war, if the Government act 
immediately in the direction we have indicated. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE Società Leonardo da Vinci, which has at various 
times during the present war voiced the protests of the 
civilised world against the disregard by the barbarians 
of Central Europe of Article 27 of the Regulations of 
The Hague Tribunal dealing with the safeguarding of 
historic monuments and depositories of art from wilful 
damage in tines of war, now asks from representatives 
of our historie and ecclesiastical monuments, our univer- 
sities, art collections, Hhbraries and similar. institutions. 
publie or privates in short all those interested in and 
responsible for the preservation of the histerie monu- 
ments and art collections of Great Britain, their co-opera- 
tion In devising some international measures. for the 
future protection in times of war of our joint. heritage, 
which could be introduced at the proper moment by those 
statesmen who will be charved with the eonduct of the 
peace negotiations, and with the steps to be taken fnally 
to render impotent all attempts on the part of the Central 
Empires to impose Teutonic barbarism on civilised 
nations. The Società is aware of the difficulty not only 
of framing such measures, but also us to the future en- 
forcement of them when framed and accepted. But we 
may all venture to expect that in any future war the two 
nations which have so wantonly outraged all principles of 
civilised warfare will have profited by the punishment 
inflicted upon them; and that, if for no other reason than 
from fear lest that punishment should he repeated, they 


will have reverted to an attitude of civil decency. It is 
suggested that wilful damage. or attempts at such 


damage, to historie monuments and depositories of art 
and learning should expose the nation or nations commit- 
ting it to subsequent reprisals—that, in fact, the principle 
of an eye for an eve and a tooth for a tooth should he 
carried into practice also in cases in which the common 
artistic heritage has suffered. It is obvious that mere 
ресишагу compensation could not in any way counter- 
balance the loss of priceless works of art or the destruc- 
tion of equally priceless historic and architectural monu- 
ments. But if the destroyers, or would-be destrovers, 
knew that compensation in kind would be required of 
them, and that Шел own museums, galleries, libraries, 
and other depositories of art and learning would be com- 
pelled, so far as possible, to make good their ravages, 
it is conceivable that these outrages on our art heritage 
would not in future be regarded by any belligerent vation 
as politic. 


The damage done to the famous Са’ d'Oro by riotous 
Austrian officers during their octupation of Venice, which 
happily ended in 1866, has been, as far as possible, made 
good by Baron Franchetti, of Murano, who bought the 
palace about, 1895, and turned it into a private museum, 
which he has now handed over to the Italian Government. 
Baron Franchetti has made certain stipulations, which 


no doubt the Government will accept. These are, that 
the Govermment will keep the palace always in repair; 
that they will arrange certain rooms for the proper exhibi- 
tion of the objects of art he is bequeathing with the 
palace, to which others may be added; that for this pur- 
pose they purchase and take down the neighbouring 
palace of Vettor Guisto, which darkens the rooms on the 
west side of the palace. Lastly, that the palace be open 
to the public and Бе called the “ Galleria Ca’ d'Oro " 
during the Baron's lifetime, but after his death shall be 
known as the '' Galleria Franchetti.’’ 

Baron Franchetti says he will be satisfied if these 
conditions, which accompany the handsome gift, be 
carried out within a period of six years. No doubt the 
Government will pledge itself to do so, making the 
palace another national monument. 


In a paper by Sir John Stirling Maxwell read before 
the National Scottish Conference on “ Employment on 
the Гала,” the writer said that for a hundred years we 
had regarded our woods as ornaments and luxuries. * We 
had suddenly wakened up to the fact that they were a 
national interest, and that in this respect we were the 
poorest country in the world. The two problems, the 
employment of women and afforestation, each of which 
touched the root. of our national economy, were intimately 
connected, and he believed the solution of each would 
help the other. Probably always, and certainly during 
the first period of rapid expansion which must follow the 
adoption of a poliey of afforestation, want of labour was 
likely to be the forester’s chief difficulty. Of the apti- 
tude of women for forestry work there could be no doubt 
in the mind of anyone who had studied the practice of 
foreign countries or the experience of our own where the 
experiment had been tried. There was no reason why 
woman should not be as supreme in the forest nursery 
as she was in her own.  Exeept for trenching of the 
ground, which was only required at long intervals, 
nursery work was essentially light work, though when 
the trees passed from the thicket to the pole stage they 
passed from the hands of women. 


A somewhat amusing сате of battledore and shuttle- 
cock is being played between the Hove Town Council and 
the Board of Trade relative to a proposed pier in rein- 
forced conerete to be erected at Hove. In the proceedings 
of the Works and Improvements Committee it was stated 
the Committee had had under consideration a letter from 
the Board of Trade relutive to the application of the Hove 
Pier and Wursaal Co., Ltd., for consent to the con- 
struction of the proposed pier in Hove up to deck level 
under the Hove Pier Order, 1919. The Board stated 
they were not in a position to express any opinion from 
the engineering standpoint on the question of the method 
of construction or of the sufficiency of the structure for 
the purposes jntended by the company, who must accept 
all responsibility in that connection, and further asked 
the Council to state definitely if the plans are approved 
by them. The previous resolution confirmed- by the 
Council was to the effect that the plans as submitted be 
approved, subject to the Board of Trade being satisfied 
as to the method of construction by reinforced concrete, 
and subject also to plans of details of the pier not already 
submitted being forwarded to the Council for approval. 
The resolution passed by the Committee was as follows: 
“ That the plans submitted to the Town Council by Mr. 
Похпе Fox be approved without any expression of 
opinion. from the engineering standpoint on the questior 
of the method of construction or of the sufficiency of the 
structure for the purposes for which it is intended by the 
company, for which the Council accepts no responsi- 
bility, and that the attention of the Board of Trade be 


called to the variations set out in the Borough Surveyor 8 


э? 


Report. 


The anniversary of the consecration of St. Aidan's 
Church, Roundhay Road, Leeds, was marked by the un- 
veiling and dedication of mosaics—designed by Mr. Frank 
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Brangwyn to represent scenes from the life of St. Aidan 
—which cover the choir walls and apse of the church. 
They are the gift of Mr. Robert Kitson. The ceremony 
was conducted at Evensong by the Rev. A. W. Swayne, 
during whose vicariate, about six years ago, Mr. Kitson 
made his munificent gift. In his sermon Mr. Swayne 
commented on the difference between the eighteenth cen- 
tury church and service and those of the present day. 
The former services, he said, were dull and the church 
bare, because there was a general fear of Popery in-any- 
thing that was bright and beautiful. What a change 
since those days! What would happen, he wondered, 
if one of the old bewigged squires were to enter St. 
Aidan’s Church? He would look in vain for his pew; 
he would stare in amazement at the elevated altar and 
font, and he would regard the lights and surplices as 
imitations of Popery. Ií he were mclined to quote 
Scripture the visitor would say: '' To what ригрозе is 
this waste?” Thank Heaven, declared the preacher, 
that that battle had been fought and won. It was known 


now that beauty had its beginning in the House of God, 


and that modern poetry, painting, and music had their 
birth, were sanctified and blessed there. - That it was 
possible to dedicate that glowing decoration was due not 
only to the generosity of the donor, but also to the fear- 
less conviction of those men who saw there was no form 
of beauty which should be outside the sacred power of the 
spirit of God. | ! 


Тһе shipbuilding and manufacturing industries of 
Glasgow having been specially stimulated by the war, 
16 follows that there the general shortage of housing ac- 
commodation throughout the country has become 
partieularly acute. "The causes of the diminution of the 
activity of private enterprise, which we have repeatedly 
pointed out, are there recognised, but no doubt owing 
to an obstinate persistence of political party feeling 
various panaceas are put forward to avoid the most 
obvious remedies. Labour housing and other associa- 
tions are agitating for the employment of public funds, 
free of interest, in national or municipal building schemes. 
The new Dean of Guild, in taking office, put forward his 
views, basing his remarks on the suggestion of the Min- 
istry of Munitions, that the public should make their 
immediate preparations for building after the war. He 


urged that the slums of Glasgow could not be rebuilt 
without the expenditure of much time and money, but 
something might meantime be attempted, at least on 
paper, so that when the war was over we should know 
what could be done to improve éxisting unsatisfactory 
dwelling-houses and their surroundings. He ventured 
to suggest that the architects of Glasgow might be in- 
vited to prepare plans, based upon information provided 
by the Master of Works' Department and the sanitary 
authorities, illustrating their individual proposals for the 
simplest and most economical renovations of typical 
slum buildings, and for the improvement of the surround- 
ings of these, and also to prepare plans giving their ideas 
of what they would consider satisfactory dwellings for 
artisans in the city or in the suburbs, The Corporation 
of Glasgow, the Merchants’ House, and the Trades 
House: might combine in inaugurating such an exhibi- 
tion, and suitable premiums might be awarded for the 
designs submitted which were most favoured. 
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An important recommendation has just been made to 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee by the Advisory 
Committee representing the Iron and Steel industries 
set up some months ago by the Board of Trade. It re- 
commends the prohibition of all imports of iron and 
steel manufactures from enemy countries during the 
period of reconstruction, and considers that the Govern- 
ment should urge the adoption of a similar policy on the 


Dominions and ether parts of the Empire. АЙ the ores 


and minerals necessary for the manufacture are to be 
admitted free, but only in their matural and unworked 
state; and these raw materials, whenever produced in the 
Empire, should be prevented from entering enemy coun- 
tries. Tt is further recommended that British ships shall 
be prevented from carrying raw materials or manufactured 
iron and steel from neutral ports to enemy countries or 
to neutral ports for ultimate despatch to those countries. 
Naturally the Committee, being composed of busi- 
ness men, does not contemplate a too rigid code of rules, 
and suggests the setting up of a body representing the 
industries concerned, which should have power to issue 
licences in exceptional cases. Moreover, the recom. 
mendations made are temporary—to be operative oniv 
during the period of reconstruction after the war—and 
without prejudice to any decisions that may be arrived 
at as {о permanent fiscal policy. 
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The possibility of cheapening the supply of electricity, 
so that it may be more widely employed as а source 
of power in manufacturing industries, is intimately con- 
nected with the coming battle for industrial supremacy. 
There is little doubt that such cheapening involves the 
co-operation or amalgamation of the many comparatively 
small producers of electricity at present existing. Thus 
considerable interest attaches to the interim report of 
the Committee for the Interconnection of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Electricity Supply Systems, who have for some 
time been considering this subject in relation to Ше 
necessity for conserving the nation's resources, and in- 
ereasing its producing capacity during and after the war. 

The Committee held their first meeting оп May 16 
this year, and decided for the purposes of the scheme to 
divide the electrical undertakings in the .two counties 
into six groups. Two groups were eventually dropped 
out of the scheme, one being the group in which the 
undertakings are situated in a very wide area. Тһе 
report refers, therefore, to four groups, comprising thirty- 
two undertakings, twenty-eight undertakings remaining 
outside the scheme. It was considered that if the four 
groups were interconnected the average coal consumption 
per unit, generated—3.24 Ib.—could be reduced by not 
less than .5 № of coal per unit. With coal at 17s. 6d. 
per ton, this reduction represents an annual saving оп 
the present output of 889,000. After these preliminary 
conclusions the Committee interrogated by letter and 
deputation the Government, Departments concerned. To 
a suggestion that the Government might favourably con- 
sider the question of providing the necessary capital to 
effect the interconnection proposals on terms that would 
produce a strong inducement to the parties interested; 
Mr. Marwood, of the Board of Trade, replied that there 
was no hope of this being done, but a representative 
from the Treasury stated that that Department would 
favourably consider the expenditure required for the 
scheme, subject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of the Board of Trade. 

As a result of this interview the Committee found 
that it was advisable to constitute joint boards or joint 
committees representative of the local authorities wluch 
should be empowered to enter into working arrangemoen's 
with the power companies. А conference of all local 
supply authorities interested in tlie scheme was also 
recommended, with the view of developing the proposats 
set forth in the report, such: conference to һе presided 
pver by a Government official. Further recommenda- 
tions are that, subject to general approval being gtven 
to the scheme by the authorities concerned, ап applica- 
tion should be made to the Board of Trade to set up а 
joint committee or hoard under Section 8 of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1909; that, pending the appointment of 
such a body, undertakings favourably situated mav enter 
into voluntary arrangements for joint working; and that, 
in order to ensure that local schemes shall conform 
` with the requirements of the whole project, local aut ho: i- 
ties should temporarily appoint joint committees, to 
whom all proposals for the provision of mains or other 
interconnecting works shall first be submitted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTH COUNTRY HOUSES. 
Tugsg designs for houses by Mr. Edward Cratney, 
F.R.I.B.A.. form a series which is well worthy of 
study, and sufficiently explained by the drawings we 
reproduce. 
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Mr. McKinnon Woop, M.P., in reply to а question 
by Mr. Ashley, says, “ The direct savings resulting from 
closing the national museums and picture galleries to the 
public are estimated at approximately £50,000 per annum, 
in addition to which a large economy results from freeing 
staffs, and in weveral cases accommodation for purposes of 


immediate national importance at the present time.”’ 
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LEEDS AND SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITIES 
AND THE WAR. 


To get an adequate impression of what this war really 


means, get away from London to some of our vast 
manufacturing towns, and if you_may be privileged to 
get a look into either of these Universities, and could 
follow this up by a visit to some of the large works, then 
and only then can you conceive the stupendous work 
which is being done in our great business centres. 
At these younger Universities Science in Из prac- 
tical everyday use. in the works 1s the keynote o“ 
the students’ training, and it is а pity that the 
general public is entirely ignorant of the valuable 
work which із being carried on. Both Unl- 


versities are suffering naturally from a serious depletion 


of students, but in each case, both at Leeds and at 
Sheffield, the Vice-Chancellors announced this fact with 
great pride. Architecturally the buildings both at Leeds 
and Sheffield could not, of course, be compared in any 
way to Oxford and Cambridge. Both buildings have, 
owever, been designed and built in such 4 manner that 
the present time has found them admirably equipped to 
deal with research work of incalculable value to the 
Government, On Monday and Tuesday of last week a 
party of technica] journalists, Members of the Institute 
oi Journalists, at the invitation of Dr. Sadler, Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University, and of Dr. Fisher, 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffeld University, paid a special 
visit to these two great Yorkshire cities, and were con- 
ducted through the respective Universities, the work 
there being inspected, and the various professors most 
minutely explaining the procedure in the particular study 
for which he was responsible, This part of the pro- 
gramme occupied the major portion of the morning, the 
afternoon being devoted to a hurried, visit to clothing 
and boot manufactories in Leeds, and the munition 
works in Sheffield, and here the application of Science 
from the theoretical side to the practical was very fully 
demonstrated. The county of Yorkshire may with 
every justification be proud of its Universities, and of 
its professors, and thev need have no cause to be ashamed 
of the buildings in which their work is carried on. The 
war has been responsible for a considerable curtailment of 
activities in some directions, but great advances have 
been made in others, and although no doubt the Um- 
versity funds have suffered considerably through the 
falling off in the number of students, the country is the 
richer by the valuable time which the professors have 
from that cause been able to devote to mattérs which 
during the war are invaluable, and which at the termin- 
ation of it will have a great influence іп the furtherance 
of British trade and commerce. As a large number of 
our readers are no doubt better acquainted with the work 
of our greater Universities it will doubtless be of con- 
siderable interest to them if particulars which were 
prepared for this visit by the University authorities are 
pretty freely given. | 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Leeds was established by Royal 


Charter in 1904. It is the successor of the Yorkshire 
College, which, under the title '' Yorkshire College of 
Science," commenced its work in 1874, and which, from 
1987 to 1904, was a constituent College of the Victoria 
University. The Medical School of the University, 
xhich was incorporated with the Yorkshire College 1n 
1384, was instituted in 1831, and is thus the oldest part 
of the University. ۰٦ 

The University is organised in four Faculties—Arts. 
Geience, Technology and Medicine. The main buildings 
of the University are situated on a plot of ground about 
eight acres in extent, and roughly triangular in shape, 
hounded by Woodhouse Lane, College Read and the 
Woodhouse Cemetery. The School of Medicine is ac- 
commodated in another building. separated by the width 
of a roadway from the Leeds General Infirmary. 


The University, though bearing (like its sisters of 
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THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE FACULTY OF PURE SCIENCE 
BEFORE THE WAR. 

The University Buildings in Western Bank, which 
were planned’ іп 1902 and opened іп 1905, quickly 
proved to be inadequate, so far at least as the space 
devoted to Pure Science was concerned. This arose 
partly from the fact that the training in Physics, Chem- 
istry and Biology, required by medical students, and in 
Mathematics, Physics and. Chemistry by engineering, 
metallurgical and mining students, for Degrees or 
Diplomas, is given in the departments of the Faculty of 
Pure Science, and, as the number of these students and 


creased, congestion began to make itself felt. To meet 
this difficulty the first step taken was the absorption in 
1908 by the Chemistry Department of the Department 
of Botany, for which temporary accommodation was 
found at the expense of departments in the Faculty of 
Arts and the Faculty of Medicine. Тһе second was the 
erection of a new wing in 1913-14 to provide’ enlarged 
quarters for Zoology and Botany and for certain medi- 
cal subjects, which permitted a second and much larger 
extension of the Chemistry Department, and provided 
incidentally further accommodation for Mathematics. ` 
Turning now to the development in the subjects ш- 
cluded as departments in the Faculty, Following the 
course which has been found necessary in other modern 
Universities, the subject of Biology in 1908 was divided 
into. the subjects of Zoology and Botany. “fn the 
same vear a Department of Geography was established, 
and accommodation for it provided. at the expense of 
departments in the Faculty of -Arts, thus increasing the 
diffculty under which that Faculty carried on its work. 
In 1913 the Sorby Chair of Geology was founded out of 
funds left for the endowment: of the Chair by the late 
Dr. Clifton Sorby, F.R.S., who played so conspicuous 
a part in the scientific development of the metallurgical 
industry in Sheffield. Owing to the shortage of ac- 
commodation at Western Bank, even after the promotion 
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Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield and Birmingham) the 
name of the city in which it has its seat, serves the whole 


of those registered in the Faculty of Pure Science ш-. 


the study of Education), 


the .General Infirmary, Leeds, with its traditions of 


. courses Бета open equally to male and female. 


instructional work has gone on without a break despite 


. benzene, 


of Yorkshire with the exception of the district surrounding 
Sheffield, which has its own University. Тһе educa- 
tional wark and responsibilities of the University extend 
into all three Ridings. It is not a city institution con- 
fined to Leeds. It is a Yorkshire University, and also 
national. Students come to it from every part of Eng- 
land and from every part of the Empire. But the 
majority come from the West Riding, especially from 
Leeds and Bradford, апа Тот the other cities and towns 
of Yorkshire. Its Faculties of Arts (including Law and. 
Science, . Technology and 
Medicine are all fully equipped. In humanistic studies 
(including modern and ancient languages and literatures, 
ancient and modern history, and the study of economics) 
it is strong. But its pre-eminent characteristic is its close 
association with the life of Yorkshire and with its in- 
dustries, especially upon their scientific side. It is the 
second largest School of Agriculture in the United King- 
dom and it is one of the greatest for Chemistry and 
Applied Chemistry in the world. - Its departments of 
the science of the Leather industries and of the Coal 
Gas and Fuel industries are claimed to be unique. 

“Тһе School of Medicine is in close association with 


surgical skill. The students of the University are 
drawn from all grades of society, and their Alma Mater 
13 particularly proud of the fact that such a large number 
of young men and women are of slender means, all its 


Through 
the loyalty of the staff, practically the whole of the 


the war. 


- -The Professors: have given valuable aid to the country 
in many directions, for instance, the preparation of an-. 
aesthetics, dyes, drugs, the recovery of toluene and 


e, and the testing and inspection of high 
explosives, | 97” 24 | 


of the new building scheme, the Geological Department 
has been housed temporarily in the central block of the 
Applied Science Building in St. George's Square. By 
appointing a distinguished Cambridge geologist to the 
Chair, the University looked forward with confidence 
to playing no inconsiderable ра in the investigation 
and development of the great Yorkshire coalfields. 

From this rapid summary of the position before the 
war, it will be evident that the growth of the Pure 
Science Faculty outstripped the expectations of those 
who, when the original plans for the Western Bank 
buildings were sanctioned by the Council, were thought 
to be unduly optimistic about its prospects. ' During the 
nine-year period 1905-14, the Pure Science Faculty has 
been brought into a position not only to afford training 
for its own degree and post-graduate students, but to 
meet the actual and prospective needs of the Schools of 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Mining, consequent on the 
large extensions and on the introduction of new tech- 
nological subjects, such as Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, 
at St. George's Square. No attempt is made in this 
brief statement to describe lecture rooms and laboratorios 
in the Faculty, but an inspection—which is invited—will 
show that they are well equipped for the purpose they 
have to serve, | 


AFTER THE WAR. 
.. The war for the time being has shut down all these 
activities; Ше Honours Schools in Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry are emptied of students; and 
research work has come practically to an end, owing to 
the insistent claims of matters more immediately con- 
nected with the war. The Staffs have been depleted 
and women lécturers in many cases are replacing (tern- 
perarily) men who have gone into the Army, or put their 
knowledge at the service of the State in other ways. But 
by the wise policy of building extension. undertaken 
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less than four years аро, the Pure Science side of the 
University is now admirably equipped to meet any de- 
mands made on it, either by the City, which has so large a 


stake in the University, or by Industry now or after the, 


‚ war is over. Schemes have been arranged for the 
training of Chemical Engineers for which so great a 
demand exists at present, and of Research Chemists 
of a type now so urgently sought by firms engaged in 
the large chemical industries mobilised for war pur- 
poses. Moreover, a new Department of Technology, 
dealing with Glass, which it is hoped will become national 
in character, has been organised with the financial 
support of the Advisory Committee of the Privy Council 
for Industrial Research, of the Ministry of Munitions, 
and of the glass manufacturers of South Yorkshire on 
the one hand, and the University Council on the other. 
Suitable buildings for research work in Glass ech- 
nology are in process of erection; pending their comple- 
tion this new object of University activity is housed in 
the Chemistry Department. Staff and students, as ‘п 
the case of Leeds University, have been rendering splen- 
did national work, either in the form of local anaesthetics 
(formerly exclusively made in Germany); the examination 
of optical instruments for the Ministry of Munitions, and 
a number of local problems which are increasingly sent 
before them by the trades and industries carried on in 
the surrounding neighbourhood. It would take up too 
much space to deal with all the activities of this Uni- 
versity, but the Departments of the Faculty of Medicine 
are particularly important, since the work carried on 
therein is of great national importance, and the labora- 
tories are exceptionally well equipped. 

The Applied ‘Science Department is housed in a 
separate building situated in St. George’s Square, and here 
we find the two schools of Mining and Metallurgy; the 
buildings are admirably adapted, and fitted up on a 
generous scale for the advancement of these two sciences 
which are of such vital importance to the counties of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. АБ the present time, the 
ordinary work 15 practically at a standstill owing to the 
war, but nevertheless the building is busily occupied with 
important naval and military work. 

. We must close our record of these two northern Uni- 
versities. Тһе keen northern air of Yorkshire seems 
to have a vitalising effect upon its Universities, and the 
visitor is struck by the fact on entrance to any of the 
laboratories, although of course, at the present time 
the war has sadly depleted them, but at the dawn of 
peace both will surely become once more hives of in- 
dustry. turning out men and women who will have a 


marked effect оп the advancement of the industries of. 


the Empire, 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS IN THE WESTERN WAR 
ZONE: THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR RUIN.’ 


Ву the Кет. G. HERBERT West, D.D., A.R.I.B.A., 
Author оѓ“ Gothic Architecture in England and France. '' 


(Concluded from last week.) 
FRENCH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE. 


Let us now pass to what was the crown of beauty 
of French medieval art—Reims. 

The whole interior of the west wall is covered by 
seven rows of niches, divided by panels of most beauti- 
ful foliage and each containing a statue. The drapery 
of these figures is of the most masterly design and 
execution, with large ample flowing folds. The Com- 
munion of the Knight is sometimes called Melchisedek 
and Abraham, and I believe that is right, and that it 
was not ignorance that represented them as figures of the 
time, but the wish to bring home to the people the fact 
that the great teaching of God’s Word is for all time. 
In our modern efforts to represent sacred scenes as they 


* The last of three Fothergill lectures delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts, 
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were we often lose the spiritual lesson. In some of 
these figures, however, as in that of Joachim, there is 
an exaggerated inclination to bend and turn the figures. 

The whole exterior was an inexhaustible mine of 
glorious sculpture. On the buttresses of the apse are 
figures of adoring angels, all different, invariably beauti- 
ful, graceful in attitude and noble in proportion, young 
and gracious, with a calm and holy joy, intelligent, 
delighting in their work; and the great statues in the 
buttresses on the south side are not less admirable. 
By the rose on the north transept is a charming Eve. 
She appears, however, to have made a pet of the dragon 
which she is carrying and stroking. But the west front 
is the glory of Reims. On the centre porch, the artist 
has given his figures a life and interest as well as beauty 
rot found even at Amiens. They are combined in groups 
—the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Presentation. 
The way in which they turn to each other has in it 
much of the graceful action of intimate home life. In 
the Annunciation the angel is turning with extreme 
grace to the Virgin, and in the Presentation the venerable 
Simeon is stretching out his arms with gentle kindliness 
to receive the infant Christ, The drapery again is 
masterly in.its contrast of grand '' sweepy garments vast 
and bold," with delicate folds on other figures, such as 
the aged Elizabeth. The northern portal is hardly less 
fine: the two angels on the left-hand side nodding con- 
fidingly to St. Nicaise between them were .delightful. 
Now, alas! they are ruined for ever. 

The centre gable represents the Coronation of the 
Virgin, the northern one the Crucifixion, but both were 
badly restored in the eighteenth century. 

In the north transept are two doors. On the centre 
one we have the life of St. Nicaise, beheaded by the 
Vandals, with his sister, St. Eutropia, at his side and 
on the left, kneeling carrying his head, with an angel 
censing, and another behind. 
perfect in design and execution. 

I propose now to take two subjects and sets of 
statues and trace them down through the centuries as 
represented in French sculpture—the Life, Death and 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin and her statues; the 
Last Judgment and the figures of our Lord. 

At Senlis is the earliest representation of the complete 
legend of the Coronation. The Apostles who were dis- 
persed through the world suddenly felt themselves drawn 
together by a mysterious force which brought them 
into Mary's room where she lay awaiting death. In 
the third hour of the night Christ came with sweet 
melody and song, and in the morning her soul issued out 
of her body and fled up in the arms of her Son. After the 
burial of the body the Apostles watched by the tomb 
three days. On the third day Christ, with a multitude 
of angels, came to raise the body of His mother, and 
her soul came again. Thus at Senlis and Notre Dame 
we see the angels, trembling with reverence, gently bear 
up Ше bodv, which is too sacred for them to touch, on 
a long veil.’ Then follows Ше Assumption, and when 
borne by angels Mary reaches heaven, Christ seats her 
cn the throne at His right hand and places a crown on 
her head, | 

At Laon we have an almost similar but inferior treat- 
ment of the same subject, probably copied from Senlis. 

Next comes the south doorway of Notre Dame, 
which was in the old cathedral and replaced, slightly 
altered, when the cathedral was rebuilt. It is of late 
twelfth century date. When rebuilt it was raised and a 
new lintel added. It gives the history of St. Anne and 
St. Joachim, but a good deal mixed up with that of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph. Above is the Virgin enthroned, 
with the Child on her knees. Very Byzantine in charac- 
ter, she is seated, and the Child, standing on her lap 
with His hand upraised in blessing is the chief and most 
conspicuous figure. On her left is a king, probably 
Louis VIL, father of Philip Augustus, kneeling. On 
her right a bishop, standing, probably Maurice de Sully. 
the founder of the "present church. The elongaled 
figure on the pier is St. Marcel. 


The whole scene is quite 
s u a 
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The later north door, the Virgin’s door, is perhaps 
the most perfect work left us by the thirteenth century. 
On the centre pier is the figure of the Virgin restored, 
but from the original which had been preserved at St. 
Denis. She stads on the dragon, with Adam and Eve 
and the Tree of Knowledge. Above her head is the 
Arch of Alliance, a name given to her in many medieval 
litanies, as she is the link between: Ше old and new 
dispensations. On the lintel are three prophets, who 
foretold her coming; three kings her ancestors, on the 
left; on the first four voussoirs, angels censing. On 
the second tier comes her resurrection, treated as at 
Senlis. Two angels, trembling with reverence, lift her 
from her tomb and bear her gently on a veil; Christ. 
standing by the side of the tomb, is calling her to Him- 
self, and the pensive Apostles meditate on the mystery. 
Above is an angel placing a crown on her head, and Christ 
with His hand raised in blessing. The attitudes are 
perfectly natural and graceful, the faces expressive and 
calm. 

As а rule, the Blessed Virgin Mary is treated as 4 
Queen throughout the thirteenth century, and all the 
emblems which are given her are those of majesty and 
mystery; she stands on the Burning Bush at Chartres, 
sits beneath the Arch of Alliance at Paris, and carries 
in her hand the rod which budded. But gradually this 
idea seems to remove her too far from sinful men who 
needed help. At Amiens, in the older of the two statues, 
she is carrying the Child on her left arm like an ordinary 
baby, though He holds the sphere in His left hand and is 
still blessing with the right; she is less the queen than 
a noble lady holding out her right hand as if granting 
a request. The other statue, the Vierge Dorée, is a 
charming mother playing with her Child, Who is looking 


at her, not out on to the world; the sphere has become: 


a ball held in both His hands. This is perhaps the 
finest of all the statues of her—the modelling of the 
head is perfect, the hands beautifully carved, the drap- 
eries grand in their broad simple folds. A little later, 
a3 in the Vierge de Riom, the idea of divinity seems 
almost to have disappeared in the laughing mother play- 


ing with the lively romping Child, and later still she 


becomes simply the young girl-mother looking lovingly 
at her little swaddled baby, as in the Virgin of Autun.* 
Yet, at the same time, the sense of the infinite suffer- 
ing of the mother of the Lord was growing, and on 
the remains of the eighteenth century choir screen of 
Chartres, in the scene of the Nativity, she is represented 
leaning over and timidly touching the Child Who is 
laid. not in a manger, but on an altar in front of her. 
In the scene of the Presentation the dignity of the whole 
group is very striking, and the exquisite expression in 
the hand of Joseph guiding her from behind makes one 
feel more angry than ever with the barbarism of the 
eighteenth century clergy who brcke up this masterpiece 
and used it as paving stones, 


Later still, in the fourteenth century, the time of the ° 


Hundred Years’ War, the Jacquerie and the Black 
Death, life became unbearably sad, and the mother of 
the Lord became the Mater Dolorosa, Our Ladv of the 
Seven Dolors, the Martyr of Martyrs. So in the last 
great works of French sculpture, the fifteenth-century 
groups at Solesmes, melancholy is the prevailing expres- 
sion of all the faces, exquisitely beautiful but full of 
heart-rending grief. 

Let us end by seeing. in a similar way, how the 


. thought of judgment and the idea of the Saviour passes 


away from the terrors of the Apocalypse to express the 
divine love of the infinitely sad Saviour of mankind. 
At Autun the Christ who presides at the Judgment is 
not yet °‘ The Son of Man." By His side is an angel 
weighing the souls, and a devil waiting for the lost, 
while an angel with a large sword keeps them off from 
the elect, In the lintel is the Resurrection, the saved 
clothed and looking up to heaven, the lost naked and 
кектене тел E ON اک ا ا‎ у а 


* In the collection of М. Rerolles, to whem I am indebted 
for a photograph. 


weeping. Above, an angel is passing the souls of the 
blessed, one by one, through & window into a palace 
which represents Paradise. Barbarous as it is, it is full 
of life and dramatic feeling. 

Laon, a later work, is crowded and confused and 
much less vigorous; but here for the first time Christ 
is not only the Judge but the Saviour, showing His 
wounds, | 

The ‘door of the north transept at Reims shows ап 
immense advance. The figure of the enthroned Saviour 
is solemn and grand, and the drapery truly antique in 
its arrangement; St. John and the Blessed Virgin Mary 
on either side are raising their hands in humble supplica- . 
tion, and two angels with emblems of the Passion are 
kneeling behind them. The Resurrection of the Dead 
Is depicted in two strips of relief, with such life and 
variety that the twenty-nine little figures, in different 
and often very naive positions, express at once, with the 
utmost skill and perfect reverence, the act of raising 
the coffin lid and clambering out of the tomb, and at 
the same time astonishment, fear, pious resignation, and 
earnest prayer. Below are sented figures of blessed 
saints on the right of the Saviour; on the left the lost 
—partly destroyed. Below again, the lost souls are 
being dragged away by Satan, and the saved souls being 
presented to Abraham by angels, two of whom, in the 
п ost delightful way are presenting two souls on a pair 
o: napkins. 

But finer than this in its original state was that at 
Paris. The lintel is modern, but the rest, though re- 
stored, is the original work, The expressions, especially 
the terror and despair of the lost, are very finely rendered. 
In the upper part is Christ, showing His wounds; the 
two angels with the instruments of the Passion, the 
Virgin, and St. John on their knees. The grouping of 
the figures at the top is perfect. Christ, larger than the 
others, is in the centre, two angels stand by His side 
holding the implements of tlie Passion, and the kneeling - 
figures of St. John and the Virgin fill the corner spaces; | 
but the most wonderful thing is the filling of the tiers 
of arches. Note the calm and breadth of the work, 
especially of the angels, and with the heavenly calm of 
the blessed contrast the rush and whirl of the other side. 
Note especially the horseman of the Apocalypse, famine, 
and, most of all, Death. He who rides on the pale 
horse is here shown as a woman with blindfolded eyes. 
She has leaped in front of a man and stabbed him with 
a huge knife, so that he has fallen backward over the 
horse, dead and ‘limp, while she, clinging tightly to the 
ereature's neck, is making him rush on with outstretched 
head in an agony of terror. 

True as the Judgment scene of Amiens is, it is con- 
fused and crowded, and does not come anywhere near 
the simpler beauty of that of the north transept of 
Reims, still less to the perfection of Paris. One altera- 
tion in particular is far from being an improvement on 
either. At Reims the two angels and St. John and St. 
Mary: are all kneeling; at Paris the angels are standing, 
and St.” John and St. Mary are beyond. It did not: 
seem right for the- angels to be kneeling in the former, ` 
and the two :ntercessors seemed too far removed from the 
Judge in the latter. So the sculptor of Amiens placed 
them with outstretched arms on either side of Christ 
that their intercession might be irresistible. Тһе in- 
novation was affecting, but not happy from the point of 
view of art, for it was necessary to reduce the height 
of the angels to get them within the arch, and the result 
is a straight line, instead of the pyramidal arrangement 
which was needed to fill the triangle.. 

Here, first, we have the figure of St. Michael promin- 
ent. He weighs tlie good actions of the soul waiting by 
his side in one scale, its sins in another. But here, to 
teach the lesson that it is salvation by Christ and not 
man's own good works that save him, the Lamb is in 
one scale, in the other the head of a demon, while 
another demon is trying to push up the good scale. 

That which is usually reckoned as the finest is tho 
great west door of Bourges, but it has the fault of Amiens 
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of being too crowded. The St. Michael is а charming 
figure, and so is the whole group of the elect making 
their way to the Gate of Paradise where St, Peter is 
sitting, representing the Church which alone has the 
power through the Sacraments to admit men to eternal 
Ше. Неге, as at Amiens, the first to enter is a Fran- 
cisean with his triple-knotted cord; the next, a king 
carrving the flower of a saintly Ше, St. Francis of Assisi, 
and Louis IX., slender as a knight and beautiful as an 
angel, who had just died. This tendency to confusion 


соев on шсгеазши. We see it in the Cathedral at 
Rouen, and still more at St. Maclou, where, however, 


there is a marvellous piece of inagination. described. by 
Ruskin in the figure of the flying angel driving the lost 
Бегоге him, right out of the tympanum into the niches 
which are represented as all оп fire, with a little demon 
in the roof of each grinning down on the lost soul below.* 

Never was tlie soul of a people so revealed as in the 
ereat cathedrals of the Middle Ages and their marvellous 
sculpture. To the men of the time they spoke with a 
thousand voices, In them -the creative power of the 
artist made а garland of all living things to adorn the 
house of God. Plants, animals, all these beautiful 
creatures. that awaken curiosity and tenderness in the 
heart of the simple and the chill. there grew beneath 
his magie touch. And there was given the key to the 
riddle of life, its conflict, its struggle with Nature through 
the labours of the months, the constant battle in the 
heart*of every man between the evil and Ше good, the 
teiching of the prophets, the salvation through Christ, 
the final Judiment, and to those who have fought a 
good fight the angels of the heavens above hold out 
erowns. Conviction and faith pervade the cathedral from 
end to end and tell them story with a thousand tongues. 
Even the wisest of us moderns must hear some echo 
of those silent voices, see some of the wondrous visions 
which they saw and left carved in the stone for us to 
learn by. 

Just a few words of that lesson T have tried to set 
before vou in hope that you may dip further into the 
deeper thoughts which he there. You will have noticed 
the steady change which takes place in the representa- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin, of the Last Judgment, and 
of our Lord—how from being only the Queen of Heaven 
erowned by her Son, she hecomes the Majestic Matron, 
then the Human Mother rejoicing over her Child; in the 
fourteenth century the Mater Dolorosa; and, finally, in 
the fifteenth century and in Italian Pietds the desolate 
widow carrying the dead body of Christ. In Ше Last 
‚ Judgment, and in the figures of our Lord, the stern 
Judge of the Apocalvpse of Autun becomes the Christ 
showing His wounds of Laon, then the severe but 
pitiful Saviour of Chartres and Amiens, and the purely 
loving and gentle Beau Dieu of Reims, which is a work 
p: such beauty that it may reckon as the most. perfect 

f the most perfect period of medieval art. It shows 
sd able understanding and execution of the whole 
form in faultless proportions, and there is such beauty 
in the mild calm expression of the face, that it is even 
finer because stronger in expression and attitude than 
Leonardo da Vinci's. 

But gradually, as in the case of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the figures grow sadder, and later the Saviour is 
generally represented on the Cross, as His Mother is 
with His dead body on her knee. But, as a transition to 
that, the last stage. one of the most beautiful but saddest 
figures of the Saviour that I know is at Troves, What 1s 
the secret of all this? I think it is this. When the 
Roman world was crumbling to pieces, St. Augustine 
Әлде the suffering people look up from the perishing 
City of Man to the eternal City of God.  Thev needed 
the assurance of the justice of God overruling the injus- 
tice and cruelty of man, that there was a “divine and 
lasting order over and behind the shifting anarchy of 
the world, So the idea of the great Judge and trust 
in the stable organisation and all-embracing knowledge 


-* Ruskin, “ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


of the Church were what appealed to them most. ` The 
answer to that appeal was given, That is what we find 
in the earlier work, in the all- embracing encyclopedic 
seulpture of the Chureh, and in the great picture in 
St. Croce of the Feudal Empire and the Church ruling 
the world side by side. 

But as the world'settled down and life became orderly 
and joyful once again, and the tenderer, womanly side 
of human nature was able to show itself, the love of the 
Virgin Mother and of the Saviour wounded for our trans- 
gressions were what found the readiest echo in the hearts 
of men and women. But with the fourteenth century 
the jov of life was clouded over again, and the sadness 
of the Mother for the dead or dving Son became the pity 
for which each individual soul was erving out, and the 
sorrow of the Crucified One was most in touch with the 
sadness of man—men no longer wanted to point, Lo here 
or Lo there is the orderly Kingdom of God; each man 
wanted to feel for himself the Kingdom of God was 
within him, and to have the Saviour for his very own. 
Tt was in answer to that sense of personal need that the 
great. upheaval of the Reformation came about, and the 
outward material message made visible m the beauty 
of art became the inner invisible spiritual yoice speaking 

in the soul of every man. 
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AN AFTER-THE-WAR POLICY FOR PUBLIC 
UTILITY SOCIETIES.* 


By Mr. 


Оск Publie Utility. Societies were represented іп ап 
Important deputation which recently waited upon Mr. 
Walter Long in regard to housing after the war. Natur- 
ally it was but a part of the deputation, and the claim of 
the public utility societies as against public or private 
action was “naturally not raised, and no reference was 
made to eur work in the President's reply. 

It is therefore necessary that we should consider 
the future from our own point of view and see if we 
ought not now to make some definite bid for increased 
recognition and for improved facilities. We ought to 
make it understood that we stand for a definite phase 
of housing reform, which is neither municipal work nor 
private enterprise; that we combine the good points oi 
both these and that we avoid some of the pitfalls of both ; 
and that while we may at the same time be creating new 
possibilities of difficulties, we are at any rate alive to 
them and ready to meet them. 

It seems to be agreed that the housing of the future 
will not be undertaken by private individuals unless there 
are very drastic alterations in legislation, both as to taxa- 
tion and financial assistance, and it has been taken for 
granted that the only alternative to this is housing by 
local authorities. We have only to look at the figures 
of the number of houses provided by local authorities and 
by public utility societies during the past ten years fo 
see that the new form of housing which we advocate 1s 

rapidly overtaking municipal enterprise. 

There is a more serious question. It is not every- 
body who is agreed upon the desirability of municipal 
housing. and, whatever may be our own opinions, we 
have to face this fact and to realise that municipal housing 
has been on many occasions—and probably will be on 
many more occasions—the subject of the rough and 
tumble of municipal elections, and for this purpose 
statements are made on both sides which sometimes have 
to be’ justified later on, to the detriment of housing 
schemes. That being so, it is the first argument why we 
should adopt a method of building and development which 
will not antagonise the opponents of municipal action. | 

Secondly, except in a very few cases, municipalities 
are not ready to proceed with housing schemes. „After 
the hattle of the booths a scheme has to be thought out in 
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` we can lay it down as definite that housing which is 
carried out as distress work is likely to be distress work 


of inclusion in a town-planning scheme, with due regard 
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committee and in the council chamber; land has to be 
found, staffs engaged, plans drawn, and contracts entered 
into before a brick is laid. On the other hand there are 
some thousands of acres of land under the control of 
public utility societies at this moment for which plans 
are prepared and upon which houses can be erected 
directly money, materials, and labour are available. It 
is too often the case that in regard to municipal housing 
schemes, owing largely to the disputes which are engen- 
dered, they are often either ill-matured or too slow in 
operation. Public utility societies consist, as a rule, of 
men who have given this subject special study, who have 
proper schemes and proper plans ready. 

I suggest that municipalities can best help this work 
by securing land and forming roads, as has been done by 
Birmingham and Hereford, under Section 5 of the Act of 
1900. The land can then be leased to public utility socie- 
ties, and if, as suggested later, increased powers are 
given for them to take part in the financial workiug of 
these societies, there are few parts of the country where. 
work ceuld not proceed. 

Another reason why public utility societies will be in 
many instances better able to cope with the housing work 
than the municipality unaided is that as soon as peace 
is declared the municipalities will have an enormous 
amount of work to do. Schemes of urgent necessity 
which have been hung up in consequence of the war will 
have to be proceeded with; and again, it may be neces- 
sary in many places for relief work to be started, and 
municipalities should be at liberty to undertake definite 
relief work which will not require so much preparation 
and elaboration as ‘would a housing scheme. I think 


first and housing second, and, so far as we are concerned, 
we cannot agree that this is the proper state of things. 
Where housing is required it should be provided entirely 
irrespective of the unemployment question. We should 
press always for what has.come to be known as the 
Garden City standard of housing, which we may roughly, 
for this purpose only, define as follows:— 

(a) A definite lay-out plan must be provided capable 


to open spaces and local amenities. 

(b) The number of houses to the acre must be strictly 
limited, bearing in mind the circumstances of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

(c) The work should, as far as possible, follow the 
Garden Suburb type on the outskirts of towns. 

(d) Pending the adoption of a town-planmng scheme 
the by-laws relating io roads and buildings be suspended 
in regard to those clauses dealing with width and 
character of roads, height of rooms, space about build- 
ings, &c., which prejudicially affect economical building 
and road construction—provided always that the struc- 
tural and sanitary efliciency is in no way impaired by any 
Such variations or suspensions. | 
... But possibly the chief point where the public utility 
society will prove its superiority to either municipal 
schemes or private schemes is in regard to the social side, 
and this will be still more evident in rural schemes than 
in urban. It cannot, however, be neglected as a feature 
of suburban development, because I am certain that the 
lack of local patriotism is a very serious hindrance to 
civic development and to the fostering of a real civic 
spirit, while in rural areas the spirit of co-operation en- 
gendered by any such scheme of housing is likely to 
foster the growth of that '' Ше” which we all agree is 
so essential for the future of our rural areas. The public 
utility society, with its village hall or its institute, is 
lifting housing on to a different plane. Man cannot live 
in bricks alone, and the development of the love of the 
real things that count can onlv be fostered as there are 
adequate facilities for mutual intercourse and common 
endeavour. 

It is apparent that to do all this it may be necessary 
for a greatly increased amount of propaganda and for the 


existence of a central society sufficiently strong finan- 
cially to undertake the formation of societies and of 
sufficient standing and commanding sufficient. ability to 
be able to act as a supervising and advisory body. Еззеп- 
tially this society must not be a trading concern, and I 
consider that one of the first things required to enable 
this work to be carried on is a moderate State grant to 
some organisation which could undertake this work. The 
functions of this suggested body would be many and 
varied, but if we are right in some of our surmises it will 
be necessary to have such an organisation, to «which not 
only can individual societies turn for advice and assist- 
ance, but to which governmental departments can refer 
for particulars as to the standing and character of socie- 
ties. Roughly, we have agreed upon a policy for future 
work, and without going further into argument I would 
briefly recapitulate this :— 


Land. 

1. Increased powers to enable local authorities to pur- 
chase and to own land, to develop it and to lease it to 
public utility societies for the erection of dwellings. 

(а) Land compulsorily acquired as well as land 
acquired by agreement to be available for 
leasing. 

(b) Land to be available for all classes of property. 

(c) Land leased to public utility societies for periods 
of 999 years (or ‘‘ not less than 99 years ’’) at 
ground rents which will be sufficient to cover 
repayment and cost of administration in 80 
years. 

(4) Local authorities to have first option to purchase 
property when a public utility society is dis- 
solved or it desires to sell all or part of its land. 

2. Public utility societies to have ‘power through 
some body charged with the duty to acquire land com- 


pulsorily for housing and town-planning purposes. 


Municipal P. U.S. 
1. Local authorities to have increased facilities for 
investing in funds of public utility societies. 
2. Co-operation with private investors and tenants 
to be effected in the following ways :一 

(a) By purchasing and developing land and leasing 
it to the societies on favourable terms—80 years 
repayment. | 

(b) By investing in funds of sócieties and making 
loans to them. This may be done in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

(1) Local authorities to borrow from Government on 
favourable terms on security of rates. 

(2) Local authorities to be able to advance 80 per 
cent. by way of loan and invest not more than 
10 per cent. in shares or loan stock or both. 

(3) Remaining 10 per cent. to be subscribed by 
tenants and other local investors. 

(1) Management Committee to consist of eight mem- 
bers, five elected by local authorities, three by 
tenants and investors. ` 


МинераПу Assisted Schemes. 

Local authorities to have power to invest in societies 
not promoted hy them up to one-third of the value of the 
property. 

Finance. 

Government money to be advanced on the following 
terms : 一 ° 

1. Nine-tenths of total value by way of loan; repay- 
ment period, land 80 years, buildings 60 years, at lowest 


у rate of interest conditional on Garden City methods being 


applied. Tess favourable terms under ordinary condi- 
tions. Garden Cities Association or some such body to 
report as to whether schemes are satisfactory from 
Garden City standpoint. (It is also suggested that more 
favourable terms shall be granted to those societies where 


„Ше tenant members share in the profits.) 


2. Conditions of loan :一 
(a) Societies to be conducted according to L.G.B. 


regulations. 
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(L) Periodical audit by public auditors. 

(c) Definition of term ‘‘ working class” to be 
extended to include all persons insurable under 
the National Health Insurance Act.. 

3. Above conditions not to be contingent on the exist- 

ence of unemployment; the need for houses to be the 
main consideration. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

А SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Society of Archi- 
tects was held'at 28 Bedford Square, London, W.C., on 
Thursday, October 12, at 6 р.м. The President, Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., having taken the chair, 
the Minutes of the previous meeting, which had been 
printed in the Journal, were taken as read, and were 
confirmed and signed. 

The Secretary announced three 
membership. i | 

The Scrutineers’ Report on the ballot for the election 
of officers and council 1916-17 was then received, show- 
ing the following elections :一 


|. Officers. 

President—Sadgrove, Edwin J., F.R.I.B.A., London. 

Senior Vice-President—Scott, A.. Alban H., M.R. 
San.Inst., London. 

Junior Vice-President—Partridge, Edward J., F.S.I., 
Richmond. 

Past Presidents (ex officio)—Hamilton, E. J., Brigh- 
ton; Lish, J. J., Newcastle-upon-Tvne; Monson, 
E. C. P., Е.В.Г.В.А., London; Pridinore, A. E., F.S.I., 
London; Tubbs, Percy B.. F. R. J.B. A., London. 

Honorary Secretary—Sheffield, Noel D., London. 

Honorary Treasurer—Pearson, J. Herbert, London. 

Honorary Librarian—Tavlor, Alfred J., Bath. 

Delegate from South African Brattch—Dowsett, 
S. C., Johannesburg. 


nominations for 


Council. Е 

Members of Council (London)—Adams, Henry, 
M.Inst.C. EB., Е.5.Т.; Baines, George, F.R.I. B.A. ; Bare, 
R. Geo.; Bowden, J. A.; Ellis. Herbert O.; Imrie, 
G. Blair; Inglis, T. Stewart; Jackson, Charles E.; 
Leslie, Col. F. S., В.Е. (Ret.); Moscrop-Young, Е. C. ; 
Paine, George П.; Tucker, B. R. . 

Country.—Beaumont, P. M., A.M .Inst.C.F., Mal- 
don; Cancellor, В. D., Winchester; Cratney, Edward, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., Neweastle-upon-Tyne; Davies, R. Cecil, 
Chester; Dickens-Lewis, Geo. IX, Aberystwyth; Gill, 
Harry, Nottingham. 

There being no observations on the Report it was 
resolved thatit he adopted and entered on the Minutes. 

Mr. E. J. Hammond (Gillfngham) proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the outgoing President, Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, who had filed the chair for two years with 
remarkable success. Mr. Monson was a very busy man, 
and he held many other prominent positions, but he had 
given a great deal of time to Ше Socicty’s affairs, and 
all that he had done had tended to its advancement. 

Mr. B. R. Tucker (London) seconded the proposition, 
which on being put to the meeting, was carried with 
acclamation. | 

Мг. E. С.Р. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., thanked Ше mem- 
bers for their expression of appreciation, and expressed 
regret that during his term of office the Society had 
been unable to accomplish much constructive work in co- 
operation with other bodies, as they had been met with 
the statement that contentious points could not be dis- 
cussed in war time. Не was of opinion that the present 
was eminently the time for the evolution of a construc- 
tive policy, inasmuch as the ordinary work of most pro- 
fessional bodies had been suspended owing to the,war. 
He thought that as the tendency at the moment was for 
all classes to work in harmony for the common good now 
was the opportunity for the discussion of contentious 
matters so that the way might be cleared for a better 


understanding when these questions were once more 
raised after the war. | 

He then invested the new President; Mr. Edwin J. 
Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., with the chain of office, and 
expressed the hope that during his term of office peace 
would be declared and the work of the Society taken up 
with renewed energy. 

Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F'R.I.B.A. (President), 
expressed liis appreciation of the confidence of the mem- 
bers in electing him to the Society's highest honour, and 
said he would do his utmost to uphold the best traditions 
of the chair. Many of the newly-elected members of 
council were old colleagues of his, and would, he knew, 
share the anxieties and responsibilities of the position 
with him. | 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the retiring officers 
and members of the council, the scrutineers, and the 
secretary and staff. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Месн disappointment no doubt exists that so many of 
the schemes now being prepared are but developments 
providing a few new routes from town to town and 
widenings and improvements of existing streets around 
towns. 

The towns themselves being already built up, with 
their shopping, pleasure, and civic centres complete and 
fully meeting the requirements of the population, in 
whieh the members of the local authorities are all finan- 
ciallv interested, it is not to be expected that any counten- 
ance will be given to schemes providing new centres, and 
thus dividing up the business and consequently reducing 
the value of the existing centres. This state of affairs 
will check what the authorities call ambitious schemes 
involving espenditure to be saddled on the ratepayers and 
owners of existing property, which at the present time is 
considered sufficient for the purpose. There is thus no 
scope for development which would provide sites for 
important buildings in the majority of schemes. | 

It has to be remembered that the area of the schemes 
now being prepared averages about 1,500 acres, and con- 
sist generally of the only unbuilt-on land in the areas of 
the local authority, commencing at the limit of and sur- 
rounding acres of sameness in varying degrees of density 
and ugliness, and it is to prevent this unbuilt-on land 
lapsing into the same condition of sameness, density, and 
ugliness that the schemes are being prepared. And here, 
midst the disappointment and discouragement, are the 
hopeful signs in that there is ample room for making a 
scheme which shall be to the lasting good of the district. 
The old. crooked, narrow ways out into the surrounding 
country can be turned into boulevards—in miniature 
perliaps—but still with grass and tree-lined margins with 
good wide forecourts, in which respect there is generally . 
no difficulty with, the landowner, who, after the number 
of houses per acre is fixed, has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by setting his house well back from the 
road, with all the present-day annoyances likely to arise | 
from too close a proximity to a great highway. 

In other respects opportunities occur for definitely 
fixing both private and public open spaces to the advan- 
tage of both the owner and the general public—but here 
15 is to be feared that many of the local authorities will 
refuse the burden of their upkeep, and that many lost 
opportunities may occur—the allocation of areas for 
business, manufacturing and residential districts by 
arrangements with the owners must work in their 
interests. 

Provision for railway sidings—azd, where opportuni- 
ties occur for water carriage, of wharves—and іп connec- 
tion with the same roads of ample widths and easy 
gradients. providing communication between sidings an 
wharves with business premises, are all proper to 8 
scheme and in many cases being included. 
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The revolution that the clauses of a scheme may be 
expected to work in. smoothing the difficulties which 
the cast-iron rules of the by-laws insist upon, will be a 
great element for good by allowing concessions in road- 
making, changes in building materials, and in the pro- 
vision for combined drains in place of every house having 
its own separate connection with the sewer, as is now 


‘necessary owing to the state of the law. It will give the 


landowner and builder financial consideration which will 
compensate him for the additional area of ground taken 
by the dwelling-house. Clauses regulating the elevations 
may, to a still further extent, Бе expected to assist the 
landowner and builder desirous of carrying out work on 
satisfactory lines. 

The possibility of building works proceeding imme- 
diately after the war, and as to how the increased cost 
of materials and labour is to be met, will present great 
difficulties. Тһе rise in the price of every item is very 
serious at the present tme: timber is quite 100 per cent., 
iron and steel about 75 per cent., and there are very few 
items which have not advanced 20 per cent.; probably the 
average being in excess of 30 per cent. There is no 
hope that these prices will be at once reduced, and the 
man is very optimistic who expects them ever to reach 
the level of pre-war times. This will, of course, retard 
the progress of work, and, with working- class dwellings 
sc much needed, will set up problems which will require 
considerable ingenuity to overcome. Whatever is 
attempted, it is to be hoped that a hard-and-fast 
standardised type of reinforced concrete building, which 


“Іп some quarters it is urged will meet the difficulty and 
bring the cost to pre-war ‘limits, shall not be adopted and 


made universal. 
Concrete work, if executed in sufficient numbers to 


usefully emplov the moulds, will produce buildings at 
low rates, and good working-class cottages can Бе соп- 
structed at 44d. per foot cube; but the awful sameness 
will be equal, if not worse, than the work of the present 
tine. Experiments, however, prove that it is possible to 
carry out the interior portions of a house іп concrete, 
leaving the outside shell to be carried out with materials 
which more easilv lend themselves to artistic effects. In 
this way interior partitions, chimney breasts, flues, floors, 
and some portion of roofs may be executed in concrete 
and make a great saving. With the floors and roofs it is 
necessary that the moulds shall be especially carefully 
constructed so that the underside shall be level and 
smooth, thus saving the plastering of the ceilings. In- 
cluding the less height of the walls, the saving is quite 
30 per cent. of a timber floor in normal times; concrete 
casement frames are also easily made, and by no means 
difficult to make хе In this way about £25 per 
cottaze cau be saved. Further reduction in cost can be 
effected by combined Ша systems. In. developing 
an estate under town planning powers, with sixteen 
houses per acre a saving can be made of quite £50, or 
£5 per house, on what would have been the cost under 
The cost may thus in a 


fair computation be reduced bv some figure hetween £30 


and £35 per house on the average working-class dwelling. 


Previously in these notes reference was made to the 
fact that some cities and towns were causing a town plan 
to be made, on which the local authorities were consider- 
ing possible developments and improvements. It is not 
too much to hope that all local authorities will wake up to 
the really disastrous effects which overcrowding has, and 
that they will take steps on the same lines, keeping 
steadily before them such improvements as will clear out 
Ше insanitary, unhealthy warrens which have been 
allowed to be constructed. Perhaps a Parliament alive 
to its duties will one day declare that the creators and 
owners have no vested interest, and that in what are now 
densely populated slums some green and open spots may 
appear. 

When this is done there will still remain the awful 
pall of black smoke which overhangs our large cities and 
manufacturing districts, covering not only the buildings 
with its saot, but the vegetation, hindering proper growth 


- Londen, 


and development. The agitation which has been going on 
for some time, that was expected to rid us of the nuisance, 
seems to have had very little effect. The consumption 
of coal in the most wasteful manner still goes on in 
private house and factory, evidenced by the numerous 
chimneys belching forth huge volumes of smoke. 

It has been hoped that long ere this electricity would 
have taken a position which would have delivered us from 
this nuisance, instead of which the numerous generating 
stations are adding to the blackness. Until its price is 
reduced to half what it is now sold at, the work electricity 


is capable of will remain unaccomplished. А study оғ. 


the works costs of the stations now running will show 
how wasteful the present system is. In Rome electricity 
is produced and retailed at prices below what I have sug- 
gested as possible in England. It will be said they have 

water-power; that is true, but a very considerable item 
in their accounts 1s the capital charges on the cost of 
harnessing that power. What engineering difficulties 
stand in (he way of utilising the tidal force which sweeps 
round the coast? No part of this country would be out- 
side the radius of economical distribution, but if beyond 
our present-day capabilities to execute and finance, the 
scrapping of nine stations out of ten would lead to economy 
which would go far to produce the current at a price that 
will make it the cheapest method of producing power and 
light and add to the cleanliness of our towns. 

With cleaner, brighter cities and towns where Wren's 
recommendation for the rebuilding of London has been 
carried out, that “ all trades that use great fires or yield 
noisome smells be placed out of the town,’’ and from 
which slumdom has been eliminated, as the result of the 
foresight engendered by the making of the town plan in 
w fale the idealist, the artist, the architect, and the 
engineer have been given a free hand and have done their 
best, Ше in the centres of industry will be more 
worth living, not only to those who have to remain and 
live therein, but to the workers and business men whose 
working hours are spent in them. 

Accaminodation for the businesses and dwellings dis- 
placed for the rebuilding of the centre will have to be 
provided in the outskirts, where great care must be 
exercised to prevent their lapsing into anything approach- 
ing the conditions which existed in the centre. The 
allocation of quarters for business, manufacturing, shop- 
ping, and residential districts in areas most suited to 
them, so that no nuisance can be set up which shall 
injuriously affect the property or residents of the 
remainder, can be secured by the adoption of the Act. 

With security for property given as above in the old 
and new areas it 1s to be hoped that the architect may 
come into his own, and that well-planned buildings with 
stately elevations may surround the civic centre, and 
that the homes to be provided shall be convenient, their 
elevations freed from the sameness now prevalent. The 
houses being well set back with sufficient. gardens in 
front gives the owners the opportunity to vie with ‘each 
other in each length of road as to who shall produce the 
best floral display. Then in wide, well-planned roads, 
with grass margins and plenty of private and public open 
spaces, similar to the village greens or the squares of 
of which we are informed there are upwards of 
400, we have a dream of what England may be in the 
future. "This ideal is one which every member of this 
institution stands pledged to assist in making a reality. 

After taking the full course of training now to be 
had, a young man wanting a career in which to do some 
good to his fellows could not have a better field in which 
to employ his energies. 

Educational opportunities are now very plentiful in 
fully equipped universities with capital teaching staffs, 
where facilities .are given which older men a fow years 
azo would have thought impossible. All that is needed 
are capable students with ambition to fire their industry. 

Since the inauguration of the institution the Council 
has been by no means idle; their last works, to which 
ай enormous amount of care and attention has been given, 
аге: —(1) A syllabus of examinations which shall ensure 
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Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


` APPLY TO 


CLARIDGE 


PATENT ASPHALTE СО., 15, 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : ** Claridge, Vic. опао." 


The reason why - 


some sliding doors will never slide smoothly 
and easily, as they were intended to do, 15 
because they are not hung on 


COBURN 52:53 


TROUGH 


STEEL TRACK 


'No door, however, is too big ortoo awkwardly 
placed to be bung on Coburn Track. The 
brackets which suspend the track are supplied 
in a large variety of shapes and sizes, and 
the roller-bcaring runners move with prac- 
tically no friction in their rounded troughs. 


ROOFS, FLOORS, DAMP COURSE, 
&c., executed with 


‘Claridge’s Asphalte 
SEYSSEL or SICILIAN. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


We shall be pleased to give any information by 
relurn of post on the best methods of hanging sliding 
doors if you will write for our Catalogue 504. 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, Lta., Birmingham. 


WALSHAMS Ltd., 


Official Photographers Architectural Photographers Photographe taken i 


H. M. Office of Works. бо Doughty | Street, London, W.C. — at shortest notice. — 


Telephone: 9600 Centrai. 


Kinnear 


PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING 


Shutters 


2 АҢЫЗ ste cre Im | FOR 
وا‎ ERE ع0‎ | Д TRANCAR 


TILL 


POTS, 
GARAGES, 
GENERATING 
STATIONS, 
BOILER 
' HOUSES, 
ENGINE SHEDS, 
WARES 


AN 
ENTRANCES 
GENERALLY. 


Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 


= ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE, TWICKENHAM. 


MANCHESTER: 55 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. 


GLASGOW : 79 West Regent Street. 
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‚ much longer to carry out. 


 satisfaetory. 
"numbers were 115. 
‚ volume, of its proceedings the membership. totalled 157, 


апа at the present day they are 179. 
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that men entering the profession shall be thoroughly 
trained. The course given will direct Ше studies of 


prospective members into right channels, and the work 
2 


‚ needed in preparation will be of immense value. (2) A 
. scale of charges and regulations for. securing equitable 


arrangements for the conduct and adjudication of com- 


. petitions for its inembers, and fairer treatment than is 


possible unless such matters are fully understood by the 


public, in whose interests the work is done. 


In these matters Ше institution is to be congratulated 
that at this early stage in its career they have bean able 
to perform work which has taken other institutions very 
it must, also not be assumed 
that the institution guarantees that when the examination 
has been passed, the man who has complied with the test 
is dn artist. Preparation for the examination will ensure 
that he has a thorough knowledge of the technicalities of 
the subject and its history, whieh will go a very long way 
to secure that the work the шап does 0 be aliove that 


_ done by those who do not take the examination. 


The memberslip of the institution may, be considered 
. At the date of its inauguration in 1914 the 
On the publication of the first 


In conclusion, let me again thank you for the honour 
you have done ше. Му predecessors in office have been 
men Who for all time will be recognised in English- 
speaking countries. as pioneers, and their influence is 


` already having far-reaching recognition. 


My endeavours will be given, during my term of office, 
to discharge the duties devolving upon me in a way that 


` this institution shall not осте сё in usefulness, and I 
` know that the Council and the members will give every 


„possible assistance. 
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A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—bLocal Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 
tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. i 
Biddenham.—-Biddenham Works: additions for Messrs. 


W. Н. Allen, Son & Co., Ltd. 
Goldington.—House, Hombolton Road, for Mr. W. 
Laughton. | 


CUMBERLAND. 
Cailisle.—Alterations to various licensed premises, for the 


Liquor Control Board. Messrs. J. & R. Bell, builders, 
Nelson Street. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Chesterfield.—The * Wellington" Inn, Spencer Street : 


alterations for the Home Brewery Company (Notting. - 


ham) Mr. T. S. Wilcockson, architect, Knifesmith 
Gate. | 
Derby.—Proposed Works for the British Cellulose and 


Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Ilkeston. —R.C. church, Regent Street. 
Factory, Cotmanhay Road, for the Milanese Hosiery 


and Textile Co., Ltd. 


DEVON. 
additions. Mr. E. E. Ellis, 


E rmouth.— Cottage hospital : 
architect, near Railway Station.” 


Essex. . 
Black Notley.—Sanatorium: additions, alterations, «с. 
(£1,100). ` 
HAMPSHIRE. ` | | : 


Bishop's Walthám.— Premises, The Sqivare, for the East- 
leigh and District С o-operalive Society. ' 
Iste or WIGHT. 
R yde. — Melville: House, Melville Street: additions: Mr. 
С. Langdon, builder, Player Street. £ š 
Kent. "e 
Не West Dumpton, “Өт Mr. В. Е. 
Hodgman. | Це E 


LANCASHIRE. | 
Abram.---Two houses, Plank Lane. for Mrs. Bromilow. 


Dlackburn.—'* Ртовресі"- Mill, Wharf Street: additions 
for Mr. R. Birtwistle. 
Burnley.—Central Library. Borough Surveyor; also 
Lord Roberts’ Workroom for Disabled Soldiers (£5,000). 
Rochdale. —Extension for the Balderstone Mill Co. 
Store for the Rochdale and Manor Brewery, Ltd. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Higham Ferrers.— Factory, The Back Way, for Mr. А. Е. 
Wright. 
(OXFORDSHIRE. 
Banbury.—St. John’s В.С 
tions. 


SOMERSET. 
Bath.—The Picturedrome, Southgate sige: alterations. 


Мг. M. A. Green, Е.К.Т.В.А., architect, 5 Prince’s 
Buildings. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Glascote.—Three houses, Arygle Street, for G. S. Musson, 
Stoke-on-Trent.—-Kilns, London Road, for Мек Bilton 
& Co. . Ў 7 
Kingstield Pottery : additions for Mr. W. Lovatt. 
Stables, Copeland Street: ашар for Messrs. S. 
Allsopp & Sons. зи 
Works: alterations for Mr. W. H. Sturgess... о 
SURREY. | 
Croydon,-—Store, Church Street. Messrs. Gale, Durlacher 
& Emmett, architects, 15 New Bridge Street, London. 
YORKSHIRE. | | 
Мау. Р.М. Sunday school, Lincoln Street. 
- Portepfract.--The © Turk’s Head". Inn: rebuilding for 
Carter’s Knottingley Brewery Co. Ж. 
Silsden.— Proposed fifty Council houses. 


SCOTLAND. ` 
Port Glasgow,—-Proposed S.A. halls, King Street and 
Gillespie’s Lane. | | Ба 


С. schools: additions and altera- 


| IRELAND. 
Belfast.--Ulster V.F. hespital: new wing. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


House, Temple Bar, London. 
No. 8,200. June 2, 1915 (dated under International 


Convention, June 13, 1914). —Joseph Ricchini, 50 Faubourg 
de 1 Hopital, Neuenburg, Switzerland. Bearer or support 
for scaffolding and the like. 

13,194. Sept. 15, 1915.—William Marriott, The Grange, 
Brinton, Melton Constable, Norfolk. Reinforcement for re- 


inforced concrete construction. 


Marple Street, London, Ontario. Door locks. 

14,249. Oct. 8, 1915.— Thomas Thomas, 12 Park Street, 
Clydach Vale, ‘Rhondda, Glam. 
loading and unloading coal, stone, sand, or the like. 

101,450 (6,576, May 8, 1916). W, J. Tiegs, Eganville, 
Ontario. Shovels. 

101,465 (9,163, June 29, 1916). — George Anderson and 
the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 24 Duke 
Street, Aldgate, E. Stair treads. 

101.299. (133. Jan. 4, 1916.)—W. E. Clark, 28 Ade- 
laide Street West, Toronto. Temperature and pressure con- 
trolling device for hot-water heating systems. 

112,984. Sept. 10, 1015.--Е. S. Grogan, 143 Ashby Road, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, and Е. W. G. Burder, '' Ingle- 
side," Loughborough, . Leicestershire. Electric cooking 
apparatus and switch gear therefor. 

13,557. Sept. 18, 1915.—A. P. Florerice, Scotston, 
15 Manor Court Road, Hanwell, W. Domestic ranges. 

14,941. Oct. 22, 1915.—L. H. Pearce, 59 Platts Cres- 
cent, Amblecote, near Stourbridge. Lanterns for producing 
artificial daylight. | 

16,518. Nov. 23, 1915. —W. С. Horne, St. Katherine, 
‘London Road, North. Cheam, Surrey.’ Phosphorescent or 
luminous crayons, pencils, or masses, апі 16,519, Хоу. 23, 
1915. Self-luminous pencils or crayons. 

16.977. Dec. 2, 1915. —James Work, Devon House, and 
Mould & Brown, Ltd., Devon House, 56 and 58 Stanley 
Street, Liverpool. Domestic hot-water supply systems. 

101,365 (1.860, Feb.'8, 1916). —N. B. Arnold, 71 Otsego 


of matter to be. used as a paint.for general purpeses. 


J. D. Roots & Co. Ше as ие! 


Selected. Бу James D. Roots, M.LMech.E., Thanet 


100,269 (4,284, April 12, 1915).—William Yeates, 132 


Mechanical appliances for 


Street, Brooklyn, Kings, New York; U.S.A. Composition . 


‘Any of the above specifications may be obtained from 


— ә 
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А few seconds to 
perform a valuable 
service for your client 


The few extra seconds it takes you to 
specify Mazda lamps are surely more 
than justified by the additional service 
you thus render your client in ensuring 
him adequate and satisfactory lighting. 


Mazda Half-Watt Type Lamps ensure 
maximum results. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, Е.С, 


Branches : - Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffelc, Newcastle, 
Middlesbrough, Glasgow, Swansea, Cardiff & Dublin. 


Wenetonly make the lamps but 
the best fittings for use 
with them. Send for 
Catalogues. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


JOHNSON'S 


LATTICE AND *KEEDON" SYSTEM 


The * KEEDON "’ 
HOOP for Column 
and Pile Reinforce- 
ment. 


The *KEEDON'' 
STIRRUP for re- 
inforcing Beams, 
Column Bases, &c. 


FLOOR, BEAM, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION. 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


ый оао ее. REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Street, Lever Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Building Progress in the Provinces 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Saturday, Octoher 28. 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : Meeting in the 
South-Eastern District at Worthing Corporation Art Gallery, 


at 11.50 А.м, 

Thursday, November 2. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C.: University Extension Lecture V. on English Archi- 
tecture: “ Medieval Interiors, Exteriors, Arcades, Door- 
ways, Windows," by Mr. Banister Fletcher, Е.В.Г.В.А., 


at 6 P.M. 


“ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE P” 
*' EcuiPsE or Empire? ° Such is the title of a recently 
published book * which should be read by everyone who 
has any interest in the future prosperity of the British 
Empire, or even of any portion of the Empire. In it 
the authors make clear the unpleasant lesson, to the truth 
of which the present war has rudely awakened us, of our 
rapidly growing industrial inferiority to our competitors 
in the world’s commerce. Various causes contributing 
to this position of inferiority are pointed out, and naturally 
enough, from the standing occupied by Dr. Gray as an 
educationist, especial emphasis is laid on the deficien- 
cies of our educational system, in relation to which the 
authors adopt the proposition of Mr. A. J. Balfour that 
"the existing educational system of this country is. 
chaotic, is ineffectual, is utterly behind tlie age, makes us 
the laughing stock of every advanced nation in Europe 
and America, puts us behind not only our American 
"cousins, but the German, the Frenchman, and Ше 
Italian.'' 

The war has aroused us to the fact that a policy of 
industrial penetration has been organised by alien Powers 
and pursued on a scale far beyond what we had even 
dimly conjectured. Foreigners have crept in unawares in 
such numbers and in such insidious ways that, when the 
day of Armageddon came, their sinister influence was 
discoverable in almost every quarter of national activity. 
This truth has been brought home to us in all sorts of 
ways. Bitter experience has taught us to realise that 
the nation ‘had become dangerously dependent оп its 
enemies in many key industries, while by State subsidies 
and other means those enemies had, in many cases, prac- 
tically wiped out certain British industries altogether. 
A goodly part of the book to which we have above referred 
13 occupied by a very full glossary of practically the whole 
range of industrial activities in which the exact detail is 
given of the part played in modern progress by Great 


* " Eclipse or Empire?" By Herbert Branston Gray, D.D. 

‘Oxon.; member of the Mosely Educational Commission to 
U.S.A., 1903; President of the Educational Science Section of 

the British Association (Canada) 1909, (Australia) 1914; Secre- 

| tary to the Royal Commission on Taxation, British Columbia, 
| 1911; and Samuel Turner. (London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 2s. 
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Britain and her competitors, clearly stated by experts in 
each trade. The perusal thereof is not flattering to our 
vanity. | 

One of the most disquieting facts in. relation to our 
industrial output is disclosed by a comparison of the 
relative output of English and American workers per 
man employed in many of our important industries. The 
figures in the following table have been extracted by the 
authors of the book before us from the Census of Pro- 
duction of the two countries taken in 1907 and 1909 
respectively for the value of the average annual output 
in pounds sterling of each worker employed :— 


United United 

Kingdom. States, 
| £ £ 

Boot and shoe trade . ; à : 171 516 . 
Cocoa, chocolate, confectionery А 296 662 
Cutlery and tools ; ; : i 164 525 
Clothing i 4 | š Е 158 484 
Hats and caps . : ; : 149 414 
Hosiery : ; ; : ; | 184 509 
Leather ; ; ; А : 686 1.054 
Matches NC ; ; š 225 625 
Paper | р | 550 705 
396 572 


Printing and publishing 


In the great industry of coal mining we are told that 
thirty years ago (1886) the average cost of extracting coal 
at the pit's mouth in England was 4s. 10d. per ton; in 
1912 it was 9s. 034. In the United States it was 65. 444. 
in 1886, in 1912 it was 6s. 14.; that is to say, while the 
cost has increased in Great Britain by 4s. 23d. per ton, 
in America it has decreased by 34d., and is now, in round 
figures, two-thirds of our own. 

The statistics of our iron and steel production show 
that whereas in 1865 Great Britain produced roughly 
five times as much iron and two and a quarter times as 
much steel as Germany, in 1913 Germany produced 
almest twice as much iron and two and a half times as 
much steel as Great Britain. 

Of our agriculture it is unnecessary to speak. We are 
all aware that as a productive source of wealth it has 
declined lamentably, that we are dependem for our food 
upon foreign imports to a dangerous extent. 

It is obvious that our old ways, our old prejudices and 
preconceptions, social, industrial, and educational, must 
be radically reformed if we are to tread the only road, 
under modern conditions, to future peace, future pros- 
perity, and future power. If we neglect such reform, 
Great Britain, however victorious in arms, is doomed by 
the laws of progress to sink gradually into the position of 
a second-class Power. 

Never in the history of Great Britain has there been 
a moment more auspicious for a parting of the ways. 
The whole metal of the nation is in the melting-pot, and 
has to be re-cast. The values of life are being every- 
where readjusted. The true proportions of things that 


matter are seen in clearer relief; the fabric of social rela- | 


tions has been rent in twain from the top to the bottom. 
Under the stress of war men clasp hands who once walked 
aloof. In the trench and factory new fellowships have 
sprung into life. Class differences tend to be blurred. 

Although millions of men have been withdrawn from 
productive and commercial industry to service with the 
Colours, the startling fact has been made plain that the 
country has a bigger output than ever, with the State as 
the predominant partner, with the internecine conflict 
between capital and labour held in check, if not entirely 
concluded, with organisation, hastily improvised and im- 
perfect though it may һе, regulating the life of the 
individual by the State. | 

When the peaceful activities of our normal life are 
resumed it is abundantly clear from the lessons of the 
war that the State must become a partner, and a pre- 
dominant partner. in the whole of our industrial and 
commercial activities. The nation must be organised as 
a whole in both industry and commerce, with the State 
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as the foster-mother of every activity in all industrial 
and scientific spheres. 

Capital and labour must become equal partners in 
industry, their mutual co-operation assisted and developed 
by the State. There must be an end to the doctrine that 
wages must be made to depend on the balance between 
the demand and the supply of labour, which in the past 
has been ruthlessly exploited by many unscrupulous 
employers, and has led to intense industrial bitterness, 
out of which have arisen Ше birth and growth of Trade 
Unions, with their doctrine of artificial restriction on 
the energy and output of the individual; a doctrine neces- 
sary, no doubt, as a tactical weapon in the conflict with 
the tyranny of capital, but utterly ruinous to Ше pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole. 

Here the State must step in and adjust, fairly and 
without prejudice, the relations of capital and labour, so 
that each тах receive Из due reward, The production of 
the British worker must be allowed to attain its full 
potential magnitude, and the Stafe must assist in the full 
consumption, through more intensive commerce of that 
production, so that the worker may receive his due reward 
for increased speed and increased product in. the form 
of fewer hours of labour and higher рау. Why should 
not the Ministry of Munitions, when its work for war is 
ended, become the Ministry of Industries. and lead the 
organisation of the nation for the defence cf the realm in 
peace? 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Wurst it is of undoubted importance that British. 1m- 
dustry andcommerce shouldreceive more active assistauce 
from the State than in the past, that activity, if at is to 
he really serviceable, must be more intelligent than the 
procedure of our present Board of Trade. Particularly 
is this remarkable in the foolish dog-in-the-manger роПсу 
of the issue of a ** Board of Trade Journal, which makes 
Government copyright of Consular Reports And other 
information the Board obtuins at the expense of the tax- 
paver. The “ Board of Trade Journal” has but a 
limited circulation, and its information is therefore re- 
stricted to a far smaller cirele than would be reached 
by the dissemination of news throughout the Press of 
the country. Tt might be said that those interested in 
its contents will readilv pay 34. for a copy of each issue, 
but unfortunately each copy contains so much informa- 
tion that every trader and manufacturer who does read it 
has to sift through an interminable amount of what to 
him is chaff, to find the grain of wheat he desires. Тһе 
druggist is only bored aud wearied by all the detailed 
particulars of the hardware trade. Whereas if the in- 
formation were distributed as by а news agency, елси 
specialist. trale paper would select those items інен 
were of interest to its readers. 


A lengthy report has been presented by Messrs. John 
A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer; J. B. Hamilton, 
general manager of tramways, Leeds: and A. Horsbureh 
Campbell, M.Inst.C.B., Borough Engineer, upon the 
tramway system of the city of Edinburgh and the methods 
of traction which, relative to the whole of the future of 
the undertaking, might be adopted for tho city. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the amenities of Princes 
Street and the necessity for а “ twin-wire ”for tem- 
porary use. Ав to this the reporters sav: The twin-wire 
involves four overhead wires, two of which (for an over- 
. head tramway) would remain permanent. The reporters 
suggest that having regard to the unique amenity. of 
Princes Street, the four overhead wires and their row of 
supporting columns with cross-span wires should so 
remain for the briefest period possible. То this end the 
new tramway might be laid towards the south side of 
the street (as along the Thames Embankment in London), 
diverging from the centre at a point opposite South St. 
Andrew Street to the West End. This plan would enable 
this street to be treated and almost completed—except 
at junctions—before 1910, and it would much reduce the 


temporary period during which overhead wires would be 
suspended across the centre of Princes Street, and per- 
manently it would relieve the roadwav of a central tram- 
way and its narrowing effect upon the carriage-way of 
the street, The overhead wires, tastefully supported, 
would be rendered comparatively unnoticeable by the 
overhanging foliage from the Gardens. If the proposals 
submitted for Princes Street were not acceptable, the 
central line of the street, as now, Was always available, 
and in this connection the reporters state that the Cor- 
poration might be helped to a wise decision at a later stage 
by the adoption of Queen Street (north side) as an alter- 
native tramway route, so enabling Stockbridge, Comely 
Bank, and Canonnulls districts to be brought into direct 
and immediate communication. with the Caledoman and 
Waverley Stations without change of саг. Time would 
thus be given for consideration, and a good typical ex- 
ample of the effect of the overhead system in the vicinity 
of foliage would be provided for the information of the 
Corporation and citizens. The Queen Street lmking-up 
would be of much value, not only during the construc- 
tional period, but subsequently for relief of Princes Street 
from the pressure of trallic on special occasions. 


Ара meeting of the Manchester District Associated 
Educational Societies Sir Henry Miers (Vice-Chancellor 
of the University) gave an address in which he advocated 
an effort to bring workers in different fields of knowledge 
more closely into touch with each other by simplifying 
the technical language in which specialists usually convey 
their ideas and information. He thought that it was very 
helpful to teachers when they came into contact with 
specialists of all sorts. Their minds were taken away 
from them routine teaching duties, and they were 
feshened and strengthened. Teachers were always in 
danger of becoming antiquated, and revision was con- 
мау needed. A ditheulty in securing this contact was 
created by the growing tendeney of specialists to talk in 
a language which could only be understood by themselves. 
Technical language was necessary for the progress of 
knowledge and for clear definition, but at the same time 
it acted as а barrier against those who wished to learn 
something of other subjects than their own. It always 
seemed to him that ideas were not so complicated that 
they could not be expressed in simple language, and it 
should not be necessary to learn the technical language 
of the chemist or musician in order to get some know- 
ledge of the ideas which were germinating in their special 
subjects. Was there ever a book more full of ideas, or 
in a sense more devoted to a special subject, and yet 
more readable, than the “ Origin of Species,’ which was 
written for the scientific world? 

It was necessary that specialists should be acquainted 
with the progress of each other's work, because more ant 
more discoveries were made оп the borderland between 
[wo great branches of knowledge. The principles esta- 
blished in one subject were applied to another, and whole 
new departments of knowledge had been born from the 
contact of two different snbjects. The application of dis- 
соуслев in psychology to education was becoming more 
and more fruitful of good results. The obstinate barrier of 
technical language hampered progress in this healthy cross- 
fertilisation between different, subjects, and unless some- 
thing was done it would become more and more impene- 
trable. Пе believed much could be done in associations 
like that to which his audience belonged if representatives 
of the «different societies were to mect periodically and 
describe to each other recent advances in their respective 
subjects. This would be useful both to speakers and 
listeners, and it would give a new breadth to education. 
lle thought that much distrust of educational reform was 
due to the public being scared by the language of some of 
its advocates. 


--- 


The settlement of compensation for Ше damage done 
bv the rebellion іп Dublin last Easter still drags on 
with the usual crop of grievances. The insurance basis 
put forward by the Government is, of course, a failure. 
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° ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT.—From an Etching by Mr. Н. С. W EBB. 


because many of the sufferers were only partly insured 
and others not insured at all. The compensation to the 
latter appears to be in slow course of estimation on the 
basis of what the property ought to have been insured 
for, and so it comes about that the partly insured are in 
a worse position than the uninsured.“ The Government 


basis needs revision here also. 


The Dublin Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
Housing Reform Committee, and there is plenty of scope 
for their activity when 73,000 persons are herded together 
in 12,000 single rooms, when the Corporation Housing 
Committee appears to intend evasion of the lines recom- 
mended by the Departmental Committee of Inquiry. on 
Dublin housing, and when an American loan of $2,000,000 
is on offer for the Corporation to accept, as it probably 
will, on the recommendation of its Housing Committee. 


A valuable development of the amenity of the Thames 
side near the Houses of Parliament is brought a step 
nearer by a decision of Westminster City Council to con- 
tribute £10,000 towards the cost of the extension of 
Grosvenor Road Embankment from Grosvenor Wharf to 


Lambeth Bridge. This stretch of the river front just 
south of the Victoria Tower Gardens is some 200 yards 
in length, and it is occupied by wharves where barges 
are constantly being loaded and unloaded with the assist- 


ance of much heavy street carting. 
------------------- 


Mr. McKenna, in a written answer ‘to Mr. ауа 


Cecil, says: The net receipt of the increment value . 


duty and the reversion duty for the year 1915-16 was 
£46,870 and £11,796 respectively, and the estimated 
yield of those duties for the current financial year is 
£50,000 and £10,000 respectively. The assessment and 
collection of undeveloped land duty, in consequence of 
а Judicial decision affecting the principles of the valuation 
of land liable to this duty, has been suspended. 

Replying to a further question by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
Mr. McKenna says: The cost of the Land Valuation 
Office for the year 1915- 16 was £466,000 (as compared 
with an estimated cost of £587,000), and the estimated 
cost for the year 1916-17 is £368,000. These figures 
include sums of about £45,000 for 1915-16 and about 
£93,000 for 1916-17, in respect of salaries of men on 


active service. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GOUROCK. 
THE commission for this building was placed with Mr. 
Alexander N. Paterson, M.A. °A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
as the result of a limited competition shortly before the 
outbreak of war, and, the Town Council having decided 
to proceed with all the preliminary work to enable build- 
ing operations to be commenced on the return of peace, 
the working and detail drawings have been in hand during 
the past year. P^ 


The site is long and narrow, the end, looking north- 


east, facing an open place with a rather steep slope 
upwards from the Firth of Clyde, on which it opens, 
while its length les on one side of the somewhat narrow 
street leading to Greenock. Much the most important 
position on the site 18 therefore the corner of the street 
and place, hence Ше placing of the Council Сһанфег and 
tower. 

The north front is to be continued by new County 
Police buildings, and the Court Hall in the town's 
chambers is therefore situated there, with direct access to 
the police quarters and cells next door. With this excep- 
tion and that of the collector’s (or rates) offices, the 
ground floor will be let to various prospective tenants, the 
estate ollice, the parish council, local banks, «е. On the 
first floor are placed tne Council Chamber, committee 
rooms, &с.. with the remaining municipal offices; while 
the second floor is occupied. by dwelling-houses, with 
access from the secondary stair and a covered balcony at 
the back. . 

The outer walls are proposed to be of white freestone, 
the roofs covered with dark green Westmoreland slates, 
these materials, by arrangement with the architect of the 
county building. being also used tn it. Tho tower lantern 
will be covered with lead. —— 

The drawing reproduced is a study to half-inch scale 
of the municipal features of the building, which was 
exhibited in the recent Воуа Scottish Academy Exhibi- 
tion. Since it was made the design of the tower has been 
improved (as the result of friendly eriticism) by heighten- 
ing the shaft by about six feet and omitting the two upper 
wiidows under the clock stage. 


HOUSE AT FERNHURST. 
Тне drawing we reproduce was exhibited in this year's 
Roval Academy, and with its plan sufficiently explains 


the design by Mr. J. Perey Hall, А.В.Г.В.А. 


THE HOTEL CAMERON, SWANSBA. 
Тик new hotel faces High Street, in what may be best 
described as the business heart of this great industrial 
community, and at the junction of the two principal 
arteries of the town. 

The site was formerly oceupied Бу“ Ye Olde Cameron 
Arms Iotel;"* one of the oldest and most famous posting 
houses in South Wales, and one of the buildings associated 
closely with the early history of Swansea, when 
Glamorganshire was the centre of the copper-smelting 
industry of the world. During the demolition of the 
ancient premises а quaint old well was discovered, situate 
under the original. smoke-room and connected to the 
kitchen premises by a very well-constructed stone tunnel 
with an arched roof. The well was of considerable depth, 
some thirty odd feet to the water level, and as far as 
could be ascertained contained a depth of about 30 feet 
of water, and was сиса in shape and constructed of 
flat thin stones ud with very little mortar. 

Numerous coins bearing date 1800 were found under 
the floors, and old invitation cards dated 1759 appeared 
to indicate that tliis old house was a centre of attraction 
in the early davs of old Swansea. Apparently the baths 
were а very special feature, for one card stated that “ hot 
baths may be had by giving fifteen minutes’ notice.” 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
a good foundation at one point, the sub-soil pointing to 
the conclusion that the site in the fifteenth century formed 


part of the bank of the river Tawe, in close proximity 
to the walls of the old Swausea Castle. 

About fifteen years ago the rear portion of the 
premises, partly fronting the Strand (the riverside road- 
way some thirty feet lower than the High Street), and 
including staff bedrooms and the large banqueting hall, 
capable of seating about 300 diners, were erected, the 
intention being at that time to complete the whole scheme. 
But serious financial difficulties and numerous law actions 
relating to easements, however, brought about a stoppage 
of the building works, and no further progress was made 
until the present scheme was taken in hand. 

The premises, as shown in the illustrations, were com- 
pleted within twelve months, and form one of the most 
modern and complete hotels in the provinces. 

The principal facade is carried out in red Wilderness 
stone to the second-floor level, and in red pressed bricks 
with Bath stone dressings above that level. | 

The portico is supported by means of pairs of polishe 
red Aberdeen granite columns, with unpolished grey 
granite capitals and bases. 

In addition to the large accommodation for conunercial 
gentlemen, these premises being largely used їп помпа! 
times for big public functions, generous lounge accommo- 
dation is provided upon each floor, similar to that shown 
in the interior illustration, the spacious entrance hall and 
grand staircase being the principal feature in the interior. 
The ground floor contains in addition to the large banquet- 
ing hall; grill-room, lounge bar, luncheon bar, and billiard- 
room premises, besides ample cloak-room and servery 
facilities. The basement premises contain up-to-date 
kitchen ortices fitted with the finest of cooking apparatus. 

The first floor contains residents’ billiard-room, ladies’ 
drawing-room, coffee-room, and а fine commercial room 
about forty feet square. Some 100 bedrooms are pro- 
vided in the various other floors. Electric passenger and 
service lifts have been installed, and an electric goods lift 
in the large stock-room building containing about sixteen 
stock-rooms, facing the Strand and connected to the main 
hotel premises by a covered bridge. 

The total cost of the premises, including the works 
carried out in the first instance, was about £45,000. The 
completion of the premises was carried out to designs 
prepared by and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
T. Ruthen, and the general contractors were Messrs. 
Henry Billings & Sons, of Swansea. 


ART, CRAFT, AND INDUSTRY. 
Tire Arts and Crafts Society have arranged а series of 
weekly discussions at the Royal Academy which may 
do even more good than the very real excellences of the 
exhibition itself. For, if one may judge from the sylla- 
bus, the subjects have been chosen with an eye to prac- 
tical polities, and they are to be handled by the right 
‘sort. of speakers—by no means all of them members of 
ithe Society. Тһе first one took place on Tuesday after- 
noon last in the gallery rechristened * University ”一 此 
stands behind the Central Hall usually devoted to 
.scu'pture but now known as “ Ecclesiastic —under the 
‘Chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb. K.C. V.O., В.А. The 
«discussion was on ® Art, Craft, and Industry,’ and there 
were four short papers by Mr. Henry. Wilson (President 
of the Arts and Crafts Society), Professor Selwyn Image, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. Chas. S. Spooner. 
Г. В.1.В.А., with informal remarks by Ме. С. В. Ashbee 
"nd Mr. F. V. Burridge (Principal of the L.C.C. Cen- 
tral School of Arts and Crafts). We give below the 
contributions by Professor Image and Mr. Spooner, and 
we hope to publish next week the longer paper by the 
‘President. Mr. Reginald Blomfield filled up the ten 
minutes allotted to him with some remarks which got 
Лоте in а very direct fashion, and made a happy varia- 
tion on the other more formal utterances from the plat- 
form. When the founders, of whom Mr. Blomfield was 
one and Professor Lethaby another, started the Society 
about thirty years ago, they had two main ideas: first. 
to break through the soul-destroying commercialism. 
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which brooded over the decorative and applied arts; and, 
second, to give the industrial artist a chance of showing 
what he could do. ‘Somewhat sadly Mr. Blomfield has 
to confess to a disappointment of those high hopes which 
sprang to life at the New Gallery, for progress has been 
very slow and very partial, and has scarcely touched the 
half-educated many. The artist, he said, must cease to 
regard himself as an exceptional being who can pursue 


‘his visions in sheltered ease; he must go down boldly 


into the market place, wage war against stupidity and 
ignorance, and realise his responsibilities to the corm- 
munity. That the future'is not without hope Mr. 
Bloinfield deduced not merely from the many fine things 
prepared for the exhibition, but from the presence in it 
of beautiful articles purchased in the commercial world. 
He particularly instanced a saucer, priced at about three- 
halfpence, a small coloured bowl on the lines of the 
century-old Sussex slip ware, and the admirable series 
of posters commissioned for the Underground Railways. 
In conclusion Mr. Blomfield expressed his belief that 
one of the compensations of this war, with its tragic 
tale of distress and suffering, will be the clearance away 
of cant, affectation, insincerity, and that morbid and 
mischievous strain that has shown itself far too com- 
monly in recent art. “ТЕ will bring us all back to the 
plain facts of life, and it is here, in the ennoblement of 


the common things of daily life, that the artist and the’ 


craftsman must take their stand."' 

Mr. Burridge argued that the only hone for improve- 
ment in public taste Jay in the education of the middle- 
man, who could kill all incipient demand for beauty by 


‘failing to meet it. The manufacturer was not likely to 


select beautiful designs if he found they were turned down 
by the middleman, and therefore never reached the 


public. 


By PROFESSOR SELWYN IMAGE. 

(1) I venture to sugzest to you that, so far as the 
relations between art, craft, and industry are concerned, 
what we need in the present day of judgment is a union 
between fine sense and common sense, an intimate, an 
abiding union between them. The man who Just now, 
in respect of these interests, wants to be up and doing 
his duty by the commonweal must certainly have high 
ideals, from belief in which no difficulties and disappoint- 
ments shake him. At the same time he must steel him- 
self to face the world as actually it lies about him; to 
face it, and pretty much to take it as it is. He must be 
at one and the same moment, that is, a dreamer of 
dreams, and yet a sympathetic toiler amid life's hurly- 
burly without suspicion of contempt for those less sensi- 
tively endowed than he is. 1 submit to you that, if we 
ure to be effective, the first business is to get this clearly 
seen and frankly accepted for a fact by ourselves. 

(2) Some thirty years have gone by since the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society sprang into existence. It 
is the same society, then established, that to-day within 
the famous galleries of the Royal Academy has arranged 
for us this notable exhibition. The same society enlarged, 
hut not essentially altered, in spirit. The needs and 
problems: of 1916 are not, however, entirely identical 
with the needs and problems of 1887. In those mid and 
late 'eighties the thing was to assert the supremacy of 
handicraft ; and to claim for all practitioners in the crafts, 
who showed imagination and sound workmanship, their 
position as artists. Well, in theory at any rate, nobody 
nowadays denies it to them. The generous invitation of 
the Royal Academy, which has made the present exhibi- 
Поп possible, is the plain proof that so far victory has 
been won. We may sing “Те Deum.” 

(3) Thirty years ago the immediate call was to enlarge 
men's whole conception of the meaning and scope of art. 
I am far from suggesting that nothing further remains to 
be done in that direction; still I am very far from sug- 
gesting it. But to-day, as in some sense it was not thirty 
years ago, it is the question of the artistic industries that 
faces us peremptorily. And what do we mean by the 
artisiic industries? We mean that, of necessity, over- 


whelmingly predominant amount of work into which the 
use of machinery must enter. We have to put the matter 
to ourselves squarely. No competent person denies the 


supremacy of supreme handicraft. Manet et manebit in 


saecula saeculorum. But are machinery and good art 
inconipatibles? Is it mere truckling to an impish will-o’- 
the-wisp to dream of reconciling them? Is any present- 
able appearance of their reconciltation a delusion of the 
devil? Та this brief ten-minutes’ address it is impossible 
to argue the point. You must forgive me if I merely 
state baldly that, at any rate to my mind, such a con- 


clusion is uncultured and Judicrous—nay, is itself pre- 
cisely what [ have just called a delusion of the devil. If- 


that be so, then at all events one immediate duty of the 
Arts and Crafts Society is to dissipate the delusion; to 
help bring about reconciliation on sound lines; to read 
machinery, no doubt, the salutary lesson of learning how 
to keep its proper place; but to show it how, when that 
lesson is learned, it too may be a handmaiden in pro- 
ducing things of beauty and fine interest. Really, ex- 
perience proves to any unprejudiced mind that to deny 
it the capacity of producing these and making them avail- 
able to the general public is to ride the high horse too 
arrogantly. And, mind you, the members of the Arts 
and Crafts Society need abate no jot of their principles 
through such enlarged, sympathetic action as it appears 
to me it is now them particular province for the general 
good to take. = 

(4) I am aware that some who would be willing to 
go thus far with me in a more or less vague alliance would 
at the same time counsel the restriction of machinery to 
what one may call the constructive side of objects and 
labries ; Шеу would bar it, as far as possible, from touch- 
ing ornament. We are indeed all of us only too aware of 
the abominations which machine-ınade ornament has 
heaped on us. What a blessed thing if we could but 
make a clean sweep out of the world of 90 and more per 
cent. of such ornament! We are constantly beinz told 
that the itch for ornament has been the ruin of art. 
Certainly there is a good spice of truth in the statement. 
Yet the fact remains that the appreciation of unadorned 
simplicity is a rare gift amongst us; and the fact has to 
be faced. A finely proportioned, well-made, plain 
wooden table and set of chairs in a whitewashed room 
would be entirely satisfying to the purged and elevated 
esthetic sense, but satisfving, I am afraid, to that so 
excessively scarce a sense өшу. '' Then? we must set 
ourselves," 16 may be said, ''to inculcate and develop 
such a sense till it becomes prevalent." Well and good. 
But for the most part it is a mistaken policy in attempts 
at reformation to cut us clean off from what in our 
undeveloped state appeals to us. Counsels of perfection 
are only for the saints. The thing rather is to see 
whether what does appeal to us caunot be made at least 
reasonably passable. We know the kingdom of heaven 
may he taken by violence. Yet another Scripture says, 
it cometh not with observation. It is of growth imper- 
ceptible. Неге a иШе, and there a little. Its evolu- 
tion, as evolution generally, is a process exceeding 
gradual. To apply this idea to the matter in hand. 
Everybody knows perfectly well that amid all the mass 
of pernicious rubbish with which we are inundated it is 
still quite possible with a little care to come across pro- 
ducts of industry into which machinery has largely 
entered that are beautiful things. Is it not next door to 
barefaced affectation to deny it? These products are not 
comparable indeed with the most beautiful things man's 
hand ean make. No sane man will pretend they are. 
Yet ir their order they are beautiful. They are beautiful 
in so far as and because they have been designed for their 
purpose, and the machine has only been set to do what 
ни is able to do excellently. That man ів unreasonable, 
nav, rather, in regard of art he is a suspicious character, 
who persistently turns his back on all in this world but 
the very best. In such an attitude there is something 
of vulgarity, because there is in it at bottom a spirit of 
unhumanity. Is it not preposterously a hard doctrine 
if, so far as our personal gifts and influence go, we should 
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consider ourselves not only exempt, but on principle 
debarred, from putting these at the service of what in 
art for the immense majority of our fellows, though the 
satisfaction of an innate craving in Шеп, yet in the nature 
of things can be no more than second or third best. 
Second or third best—yes—still in the category of good. 
It is only to your pedantic virtuoso that, say, a machine- 
decorated fabric or piece of furniture is, of necessity, a 
villainous product. Experience teaches us that under 
proper conditions it need not be this; and I subnut that 
the duty of the genuine lovers of art 1s to see to it that it 
shall be this less and less. I cannot help feeling that for. 
our society, without foregoing one tittle of its higher effort 
and work, here lies an immense opportunity for influence 
cf incalculable usefulness; and my hope is that its 
members will not neglect their opportunity. 

(5) Of course we all know that into the matter under 
consideration go many questions other than purely artistic 
ones—such questions, [ mean, as those of labour, wages, 
and social Ше. My time, my rigorously enjoined ten 
minutes, however, is up, so that T cannot now even touch 
upon these. But, supposing we had hours to spend over 
thein, we should not make real progress so long as there 
lingered a suspicion in our minds that machinery and art. 
—art. if confessedly not of the finest, still of a beneficent 
and widespreading order, were of necessity irreconcilable ; 
and that we were oniy wasting our шие and dissipating 
our energy in trying to arrive at what could not prove 
other between them than а vain and permcious com- 
promise. | 


By Мни CHARLES S. SPOONER, F.R.I.B.À. 


"The relationship between art and industry is, alas! 
an extremely distant one, and it Is а relationship which 
has been receding further and further ever since the 
invention of the factory system. I suppose one of the 
objects of these conferences is to {гу to find out how it 
may be brought very much nearer—indeed how it may, 
if possible, be brought to an intimate relationship. 

I have heard for the first time since the war began 
of the German © Werkbund, a society, I understand, 
formed for this very purpose; and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading an English translation of an address by 
a German professor to that society, an address which I 
believe is to be published in this country. That address 
certainly made me less pessimistic about the possibility 
of such a relationship. I need not apologise for mention- 
ing a good thing which our chief enemies have attempted. 
How far they succeeded in that attempt I do not know, 
and I think it would be valuable if someone who knows 
much about the '' Werkbund ” would tell us its aims, its 
procedure, and its accomplishments. I think I am right 
in saying that its founders were inspired by the work 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. As it is a 
German organisation its methods would probably be in- 
applicable in this country, but I am quite sure of one 
thing, and that is that we English people are a much more 
artistic race than the Germans, and can, if we choose to 
use our powers, obtain very much better artistic results. 

We are constantly being told by people of importance 
and by newspapers that we are not an artistic people. 
Now, I am inclined to think that people of importance 
very often mislead us, and even newspapers have been 
known to make mistakes. But how people can make 
such a statement when there is so much evidence to the 
contrary is a puzzle. 

We English are the same people who built West- 
minster Abbey, Westminster Hall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and all the exquisite churches and houses scattered with 
a liberal hand throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. The museums are full of the works of art, 
everyday homely art, made in the time of our grand- 
fathers. Everybody who can fills his house with the 
things made in those days by Englishmen, and delights 
in his possessions. 

If anyone is known to have a collection of pictures, 
of china, or glass, or books, of anything beautiful, he is 
inundated with requests from people of all classes to be 


allowed to see these things. Everyone knows this, even 
those people of importance who go on saying we are not 
an artistic people. 

If we are not, surely it is a very curious thing that 
so many should take so much interest in works of art. 

No, believe me, it is not true. Give the modern 
Englishman a chance and he will soon be found to be as 
artistic as his forefathers. But he must have the oppor- 
tunity of making artistic things, as well as‘of looking at 
those which were produced in the past. And he must be 
asked to make modern artistic things, not mere repro- 
ductions of old work. The modern will most probably at 
first be inferior to the old, and it will be built up upon 
the foundations of something that has been done before. 
Qur newspapers ought to find people to write for them 
who can recognise and appreciate good qualities in modern 
work and encourage it bv constructive criticism, and not 
be perpetually asking for a new style ready-made, or 
comparing attempts with fine examples of the past, which 
were the result of a long tradition. Our newspapers can 
do much in developing the artistie powers of the nation, 
and their responsibility is heavy. i f 

Another thing which we should not be so frightened 
about if modern work is to develop is learning from each 
other—copying 1f you like to call it so, provided the 
copying is intelligent and has some individuality too. 
That is how the old styles, as we call them, grew, and 
the inventive mau will always keep ahead of his copyists : 
he has the privilege of being a leader of the style of his 
ите, 

| Чо not know enough of the conditions of big indus- 
tries even to begin to suggest how to apply art to Ше 
things Which they produce. I used to think it was quite 
pnpossible, but I am beginning to think that nothing is 
Upbossible to men of good will. There.is certainly a vast 
field to conquer for those who have faith enough to enter 
the fray and who see how to begin; and it is a work well 


worth attempting, for it would bring happiness into the 


lives of thousands—nay, possibly millions of workers. 
Wiliam Morris defined art—decorative art, he meant—as 
‘the expression of pleasure in work,” and surely to 
bring pleasure into work is a very great blessing to all 
men. I fancy that there is not much at present in the 
work of the big industries. 

There is a great deal of work, however, which is not 
and, I behevé, cannot be done except in small workshops, 
such work as is shown in this present exhibition, some 
of which is quite as good as the work of our forefathers, 
and better than a good deal. | | 

I think it points an obvious way to that intiinate rela- 
tionship of art and industry which we desire. The small 
man is heavily handicapped at present because he is in a 
small way of business. He cannot get his raw material 
on favourable terms; indeed, in many cases it 1s very 
difficult for him to get first-rate material at all—the 
merchants will not sell it to him; and he cannot afford to 
lock up his small capital in material which he cannot use 
unmediately. "Transport is another great difficulty and 
expense, and another is that of marketing his wares. 
People have got so used to buying at great central stores 
they will not take the trouble to find out the small man; 
indeed, it is very difficult for them to do so, even when 
they want to. It seems, then, that we want small work- 
shops for the production of many things, and big central 
stores for their distribution. But the distributing stores 
must not be in the position of employers, they must co- 
operate with the workshops.’ Indeed, I believe that real 
co-operation of small workshops will be found to be the 
best means of attaining our object; at any rate, I would 
suggest that to the Conference for further consideration. 

The last thing I want to draw attention to is, I am 
sure, of real importance. Everything that we make 18 
for some definite purpose—it, has a utilitarian side. We 
shall all agree that a thing ought to serve its purpose 
perfectly, and be suitable and right for the material of 
whick it is made. I would myself go further and.say 
that it ought to express as fully as possible its utilitarian 
purpose, in the terms of the material used. 


-valid excuse. 
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The best things in this exhibition seem to me to be 


. good examples of this addition to all the other qualities 


that go to make an artistic whole. But artists are not, 
alas! always careful enough in this respect. Sometimes 
when the utility of the thing interferes with an idea or a 
fancy the former is sacrificed, much to the detriment of 
the whole. I know that often this is due to ignorance 
of how the thing is used. But I do not think that is a 
Surely it is not playing the game to shirk 
the trouble of ascertaining the rules. 

‘I find, for instance, that many things are made for use 
in connection with Divine worship, sgme few of which are 
simply unusable and many very inconvenient, to say the 
least—things which are often beautiful in themselves. 

I have seen such things as banners and processional 
crosses made tremendously heavy. These things have to 
be carried in a procession which may take a considerable 
time, and should be as light and well balanced as possible. 
Or chalices with ornament which might easily catch in 
the priest's vestment and upset, or of such-a shape that 
thev could not be lifted without grasping the stem, a 
thing which cannot ve done in the ritual of the Mass. 
Or a ciborium, a vessel used for the reception of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which does not comply with anv of 
the rules for its use. We could all probably make similar 
complaints about other things. 

Now, I do not wish to suggest for a moment that 
artists are any more careless about such things than 
tradesinen or others. But as an artist is really the most 
practical of all people, it behoves him to set his house 
In order in such matters, especially as these restrictions 
are not a hindrance to artistic expression, and in many 
cases they are a real help. 


AUSTRALIAN.FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


Тнк President of the R.I.B.A. has sent the following 
reply to the letter from the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner published in our issue of October 6 :一 
October 9, 1916. 
The Official Secretary, High Commissioner’s Offices, 
72 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
бін,--Тһе Royal Institute of British Architects begs 
to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
September 18 citing the cablegram received from the 


Commonwealth Government. | 
The Royal Institute fears that it did not make ѕић- 


ciently clear the very serious objections which in its 


opinion exist against the resumption of the competition 
during the war. Owing to the fact that all the archi- 
tects of Great Britain and the Allied Nations who are 
of military age, and large numbers also of the archi- 
tects of Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, are now 
serving with the Forces, they would be shut out from 
any chance of competing. A competition in these cir- 
cumstances would be practically confined to neutral 
countries and would be in no sense international, as 


. advertised in the original conditions. 


The Royal Institute feels very strongly that if the 
competition is resumed now the architects of neutral 
countries would have a preponderating advantage over 
those of the Empire and its Allies, and no real oppor- 
tunity would be given to Australian architects, the 
architects of the Dominions, or those of the Mother 
Country and the Allies, who are taking their part in 
the great war. Apart from this grave objection on 


patriotic grounds, the narrowing of the area would 
obviously greatly minimise the chances of securing the 
| 


best result. 
The Royal Institute feels that the serious objections 


to which it has ventured to call your attention far out- 
weigh the one advantage of finding employment on this 
particular building immediately after the war.—I am, біг, 


your obedient Servant, 
Ernest Newton, President R.I.B.A. 


š Sir John Burnet has sent the following correspon- 


dence for publication :一 
Commonwealth of Australia, 


Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 
August 9, 1916. 


Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D., R.S.A. 

SIR, 一 Resumption of this competition to, select an 
architect for the Parliament House was announced by 
the Australian Government, August 2, 1916, and has 
been communicated to the 114 previously registered com- 
petitors and published generally. 

The conditions are exactly as when first published 
June 30, 1914, per programme enclosed, except that 
enemy subjects will be ineligible, and that the date for 
receiving designs has been extended from March 81, 
1915, to January 31, 1917, leaving the period i com- 
pletion equal to that when postponed September 25. 1914 

I sincerely trust that nothing will- роо your 
honouring, .in conjunction with the remaining selected 
architects from friendly countries, the Government's 
reconsideration of a previous letter dated November 19 
1914, and now accept as a most urgent requirement. its 
official renewal of vour appointment dated June 25. 
1914, to act as аби йе ator. The reappointment is being 
forwarded, and comprehends the same arrangements аз. 
previously entered upon, and the date of your meeting 
at. London should accordingly be about March next. 

I feel keenly that the Commonwealth’s duty towards 
those of the profession who entered upon the work of 
the competition is to keep faith in everv respect. possible, 
and that, of course, implies retaining the highest. standar 
of adjudication upon which they were induced to enter 
and, in many cases, to do а great amount of work. 

Professor Wagner being unavailable, his successor 
has, in accordance with Condition 2.26, been nominated 
in the person of the Russian, Eliel Saarinen, of whose 
international standing naturally you do not need to he 
informed, and of whom you тау recall among ‘his score 
of competitive honours the second prize for the Australian 
Federal Capital City.—Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) WALTER B. GRIFFIN, 

Federal Capital Director of Design and Construction, 


Commonwealth of Australia. 
Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 
August 15, 1916. 


Sir John J. Burnet, LL.D., R.S.A. 

Dear Sir,—Following my > cablegrain to-day 
acquainting you of the decision of the Commonwealth 
Government to resume the Federal Parliament House 
Architectural Competition, I desire to reaffirm your 
appointment as adjudicator in accordance with Mr. 
Kelly’s letter to yeu of June 25, 1914 (copy herewith). 

I find from the papers left by my predecessor in 
office that in connection with the postponement of the 
competition that gentleman took the step of cancelling 
the arrangement with you. Such action is to №. 
regretted, and the letter addressed to you in this connec- 
tion is withdrawn. This Government is fully apprecia- 
tive of the prestige which your support has already 
given to the competition and of the advantages to be 
derived from your continued association with the project. 

With regard to the meeting of the adjudicators in 
London, it is now proposed that this should take place 
in March 1917. 

I may add that, it being necessary to appoint a new 
adjudicator in place of Professor Otto Wagner, the 
nomination made by the Federal Capital Director of 
Designs and Construction wil] be communicated to you 
as early as practicable.--Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) Кіма O’Matny, 
Minister for Home Affairs. 


October 6, 1916. 
Walter B. Griffin, Esq., | 
Federal Capital Director of Design and Construction. 
DEAR SIR, —I am favoured with your letter of 
August 9 in which you confirm the intimation, cabled 
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to me by the Minister of Home Afíairs on August 15, 
of the resumption of the Federal Parliament House Com- 
petition announced by the Australian Government on 
June 13, 1914; and you express the hope that I may 
be willing again to accept the position of one of the 
adjudicators to which I was then appointed, but which 
was cancelled by Mr. Archibald’s letter of November 16 
1914, in which he intimated that the competition had 
been ‘‘ indefinitely postponed ” on account of the out- 
break of мага. 

I gather from your letter that only 114 applicants 
were registered competitors in 1914. and that you are 
resuming the competition on that basis? 

In the list of towns which are named in the “ Con- 
ditions of Competition ’’ (page 1) as the source of dis- 
tribution of “ conditions, ’’ one 1s German, one Austrian, 
four are British, one is Italian, one French, ene Russian, 
one Spanish, one Swedish, and one American. As the 
German and Austrian have been deleted, only three 
belong to neutral countries, and the others are still at 
war. Before definitely accepting the appointment, I 
would like to know: (1) the different nationalities of the 
competitors originally registered; (2) the number of each 
nationality, and (3) whether vou have апу reason to 
believe that those registered from the British Empire, 
from Italy, France, Russia, and elsewhere, are likely 
now to be able to submit designs. 

Here in any case our manhood up to forty vears 
of age 1s engaged in military. service, and many above 
that age are engaged in various branches of home ser- 
vice, and I understand that Australia has recently 
accepted ‘‘ conscription ”or its equivalent. Tt seems 


to mn. therefore, that the chances of an international’ 


competition are remote. 

As the two French Societies of Architecture have 
intimated to the R.I.B.A. that thev do not desire to 
enter into competition during the war, I am communi- 
cating with Mons. Victor Laloux, my proposed French 
colleague on the Jurv. 

It seems regrettable that vou did not consult with 
the adjudicators before determining to resume the com- 
petition and as the result published my name as adjudi- 
cator before getting my adhesion. Awaiting your reply, 
T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

JOHN J. BURNET. 

P.S.—Meantime I have cabled the Minister for 
Home Affairs as follows :一 


“ Letter. received, have written. Kindly withdraw 
my name as Assessor pending your геру.--Всвхкт.” 


, 


October 6, 1916. 
The Hon. King O МаПу, 

Minister for Home Affairs, 

Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 

Dear SIR, 一 I have the honour to acknowledge your 
letter of August 15 confirming your cablegram of the 
same date in which you intimate the decision of the 
Commonwealth Government to resume the Federal Parlia- 
ment House Competition, and in which you very kindly 
express the desire to reaffirm my appointment as adjudi- 
cator in accordance with Mr. Kelly’s letter to me of 
June 25. Ву the same post I received a letter from 
the Federal Capital Director of Design and Construc- 
tion infimating the appointment of Mr. Eliel Saarinen 
in place of Mr. Otto Wagner, and giving details of the 
competition of which I was not aware. I enclose а copy 
of a letter I have addressed to the Director on the sub- 
ject, and must await his reply before accepting the 
appointment which you so kindly offer. 

T need not I hope assure vou of my continued and 
keen interest in the great work vou have before you, but 
you will, I think, readily appreciate that I cannot 
definitely accept reappointment as a member of the Jury 
until T have some assurance that under present condi- 
tions the competition is теаГу likely to be the international 


one originally intended, and until l know what my 
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colleagues (now Allies) feel in the matter.—I have Ше 
honour to be, your obedient servant, 
JoHN J. Вовхет. 
P.S.—I have cabled you as follows: “ Letter received, 
have written. Kindly withdraw my name as Assessor 
pending your reply.—BURNET."' 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY.* 
[FoREwonp.—This Paper does not aim at illustrating new or 
special devices in the electrical lighting of industrial esta- 
blishments, but rather at drawing attentign to the points 
requiring consideration if the best results are to be obtained.] 
To have suggested but a few years ago that the subject of 
industrial lighting was a matter of supreme importance, 
one worthy of the special attention of engineers, and for 
them to devote their time and special efforts to its study, 
would, indeed, have been amply sufficient to invite a 
criticism much more eynica] than polite. Happily, how- 
ever, the scientific study of artificial lighting for industrial 
and for other purposes appears to be in the forefront of 
modern progress, to the inestimable benefit of all classes 
of the community. If any justification were needed for 
giving the utmost prominence to this subject it would be 
found in the following statement:—That unsatisfactory 
Illumination results in-— 

(1) An increase in the number of accidents to persons 
using the premises concerned; 

(2) Possible damage to eyesight and to health; 

(3) Dimimshed output of work; 

(4) Imperfect. discipline. 

The terms “lighting’’ and ‘illumination ” are 
generally rather mixed in their application; in fact, the 
former is commonly used where the latter is really in- 
tended. Illumination is, of course, a measurable quantity 
and is taken as the intensity of the light falling upon а 
given surface, 


Systems of Lighting (t.e., Lamps). 

Of thé many systems of electric lighting which have 
seen the light of day and added to the light of night, the 
ones at present claiming our attention most are аге lamps 
and meandescent lamps, the latter being subdivided into 
the carbon and the metal filament types, this last com- 
prising the ordinary vacuum lamp of a reputed efficiency 
of about 1.2 watts per candle-power, as well as its very 
modern successor, the “ half-watt ’’ or gas-filled lamp. 
Each have their proper sphere of application, which it 
is the duty of the engineer to decide; and, without a 
careful inquiry into and a study of all the conditions 
peculiar to each case by him, waste and inefficiency in- 
evitably result. Lighting no longer consists in merely 
hanging up lamps, but rather in a proper study of all 
the conditions obtaining. such as area, height, nature of 
work carried on, reflecting surfaces, system of current 
supply, &c. Proper switch control and a suitable system 
of wiring also enter more or, less directly into the ultimate 
efficiency of the installation as a whole. 

As each new type of lamp is put upon the market 
the average layman, whether he be a factory owner or 
not. is quite apt to suppose that the newcomer will 
shortly oust all its predecessors and become in undisputed 
possession of the field of artificial lighting. The untiring 
activities of the modern salesman, together with the enor- 
mous extension of technical advertising, are, no doubt, 
largely responsible for this. The new gas-filled electris 
lamp has not yet however ousted its parent, the ordinary 
vacuum-type metal filament. Arc lamps are still made 
and sold, and our old friend the carbon filament is with 
us still.. 

Overall efficiency or watts consumed per candle-power 
given out is usually the main if not the only point con- 
sidered in the selection of lamps. This should not be; 1t 
should rather be the total cost per candle-power hour, 
which, of course, takes into account the first cost of the 
lamp and its life, as well as the cost of current. 


of Engineers, by Frederic H. Taylor, 
Assoc. M.Inst.M.E. 
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In a case within the author's experience it paid to use 
the old-fashioned carbon filament lamp with its wasteful 
consumption of 31 watts per candle-power. This occurred 
in à factory where not only were more lamps lost by 
breakage than by ordinary burning out, but the current 
was supplied by steam-driven generators, the boilers for 
which were fed entirely on refuse which would otherwise 
have cost money to cart away. 

The Lay-out of Lighting Schemes. 

The tendency of the present day, in arranging schemes 
of artificial lighting, is, as in many other matters, to 
endeavour to crystallise the whole matter as much as 
possible, and in the case of lighting into three points: that 
is, height of lamp or lighting “ unit," spacing distance, 
and the candle-power of the unit employed. One realises 
tlus from an inspection of the catalogues of the several 
enterprising firms who specialise in lighting material, 
and who publish so much information concerning their 
manufactures, for the guidance of potential purchasers. 

Whilst usefal enough end easy of application in new 
buildings, where the architect is willing to xive considera- 
tion fo the requirements of artificial lighting, in old 
buildings the points mentioned commonly have to be the 
subject of part consideration only, in order that other 
influencing conditions may have necessary consideration. 
Hard and fast rules for tlie Jay-out of artificial lighting in 
an industrial type of building would therefore appear to 
the author as undesirable, even if possible of genera] appli- 
cation. It is true that progress is being made in the direc- 
tion of deciding as to what is a suitable standard or in- 
tensity of illumination for various processes and kinds of 
work; but this is, and will probably. remain, as the mini- 
mum illunination necessary, rather than the average. 
Lay-out must, therefore, be settled not on this point only, 
but on due consideration of the many other variable points 
Which will be found to enter into almost every case one 
meets in practice. | | 

А point one would specially draw attention to in this 
connection is the need of `° general '' as well as “ local ” 
or "individual ” lighting in most, if not all, of the 
premises which the mechanical and the civil engineer have 


to deal with. Individual or local lighting of sufficient т- 


tensity for machine tools, benches, desks, &с.. is neces- 
sary if each operator is to properly perform his duties. 
‘f General "' lighting, on the other hand, is equally neces- 
sary, for bv this proper supervision and discipline is pos- 
sible and the safety of those persons secured who have to 
move about through passages and gangways. This need of 
“ general ’ lighting is, even. at the present time, often 
entirely overlooked. | 

The “ general ’ lighting should be so arranged that a 
fairly uniform illumination is produced, say, with an 
allowable variation between maximum and minimum of 
20 to 25 per cent., and where individual lighting is addi- 
tionally provided the value of the former is considered 
sufficient if of the nature of about 1.5 foot candles. Com- 
pared with the recommendations of the Home Office Com- 
mittee such a figure will seem luxurious; Ше recommenda- 
tions referred to being :一 7 

(1) .25 of a foot candle over “ working areas '' of 
workrcoms (without prejudice to the illumination required 
for the work itself), aud 

(2) .1 of a foot candle in all parts of factories and 
workshops not included under (1) and where persons are 


` Standards of Illumination, 
The figures quoted by various authorities show con- 


siderable variation in idea as to what is considered neces- 


sary, as the following extracts will show :一 
In a drawing office. . (a) 6 to 10 foot candles. 


” ye . . (Ъ) 7 " ” 
” و‎ . . (с) 8 وہ‎ » 
In а warehouse orstóck room (a) ‘5 ور‎ 7 
p i „ (b) 15to2  , 
In а foundry . ; . (а) 3 04 " 2. 
» š : : . (b) .4 of a foot candle (minimum) 
In offices . š . (a) 4 foot candles 


ғ (b) 3 39 33 
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The author would suggest that the adequate standard 
of illumination is such as will allow the process to be 
carried on or the work to be done without eye-strain or 
special effort on the part of the operator. 

In this matter personal prejudice often counts most, 
where the Jayman is the only authority concerned—many 
persons from sheer want of observation having no idea 
as to what is adequate illummaticn. As an illustration of 
this statement, it may be cited that the author on one 
occasion was asked to reduce the lighting costs in a cer- 
tain building. А large joinery shop had been fitted with 
16 cundle-power lamps throughout, the foreman having 
insisted that these were absolutely necessary. One 
evening, after business hours, and in the foreman's 
absence, every lamp was changed to 8 candle-power. The 
foreman never noticed it and no coniplaints were heard. 

In the near. future probably the greatest importance 
of a standard of illumination in places coming under the 
Factory and Workshop Acts will consist in a Government 
standard of a minimum illumination everywhere. It is 
to be hoped that when our great country returns once 
more to the arts of peace that legislation of this character 
will be enacted, as well as other regulations incidental 
thereto, which will result in intelligent methods of artifi- 
cial lighting, profitab'e to the owner and beneficial to the 
workman. 

Such an event would bring into greater prominence 
the measurement of illumination, which, until recent 
years, had been practically left untouched. By measure- 
ments taken at regular intervals of time, any deteriora- 
tion is detected and the cause of it removed. Deteriora- 
tion may readily be so gradual as to pass unnoticed, but 
its results will inevitably occur; that із, Imperfect quality 
or decreased output of work. The modern “ illumina- 
боп” photo-meter is an instrument. which is simple, 
reliable. cheap in first cost, and weil worthy of more 
extended use. f 


fhe Essentials of Satisfactory Illumination. 

These may be sunimed up as comprising :一 

(1) Adequacy; that is to say, the degree of ilumina- 
tion produced on the working surface must be suflicient 
for the work or operation to be properly carried оп. On 
the other band, over-illumination is quite possible and its 
effects are naturally harmful. 

(2) The lighting umt or source of light must be so 
placed that the light does not strike directly upon tlie eye 
of the cperaton either when he is engaged in his work or 
when looking horizontally across the workshop or room. 
This recommendation of the Home Office Committee may 
be summed up in the words: Light on Ше object and 
not in the eye.” Thus ''glare, " whether produced 
directly or indirectly, should be avoided. 

(3) The lighting units should be so placed as to pre- 
vent shadows on the work or heavy shadows about those 
parts of the premises to which’ the workpeople have 
access. This does not suggest that an absolutely uniform 
degree of illumination everywhere is necessary. The 
cpposite is desirable as affording relief by contrast. 

(4) Constancy, so far as the degree of illumination is 
concerned, is also necessary. Where the current is 
supplied from publie lighting systems, there is usually 
little or nothing to complain of in this direction, but 
where the lighting receives its current from а private 
plant on the premises, constancy of illumination is by no 
means always prevalent. 

[n one very notable Instance within the author's 
recent experience, the lamps in the most Important part 
cf the works, by their combined efforts, give any Ша- 
mination from zero to maximum, and when Ше latter 
standard prevails it is just possible to вее the requisite 


detail of constructional parts by the added brilliancy of a 


candle. 
Reflection and Colour, 
The value of these two factors in artificial illumina- 


tion is commonly overlooked. | | | 

As regards the value of ‘‘ general ” reflection—that is 

pi al а š ЖІ; ү j n 

to sav, from the walls and ceiling—the Factory and Work- 
" v? Е 
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shop Act has, by its insistence as to regular limewashing, 
done much to provide a cheap and effective reflecting 
surface of the highest order. "The experiments carried 
out at the National Physical Laboratory by the Home 
Office Departmental Committee, in a room specially fitted 
out with different methods of lighting, may here be cited. 

Three systems of lighting were tried:—Direct, indi- 
rect, and shielded. With the walls blackened instead of 
whitened, the reduction in illumination at the centre of 
the room was approximately 25 per cent. for direct light- 
ing, 7 per cent. for indirect lighting, and neg'igible for 
shielded lighting. The influence of colour in artificial 
lighting is often overlooked. Lighting of a colour that 
will enable a person to not on!y do his work but remain 
at it for hours at a stretch without feelings of fatigue or 
depression 1s obviously desirable. 

We are naturally inclined to hight of a reddish tint or 
at least light. of a colour associated with that end of the 
spectrum. Тһе present lighting restrictions have in 
many cases appreciably altered the colour of both natural 
and artificial lighting, glass roofs and side windows being 
painted а deep blue. The effect of mental depression on 
remaining under blueish light for апу length of time in 
some persons is most noticeable. Mercury vapour lamps 
when used for general lighting have been. noticed to give 
different results with different people, where all other 
conditions were equal, one man, for example, insisting 
on the addition of an ordinary glow-lamp in order to carry 
on his work, whereas other workers considered this quite 
unnecessary. 

Direct or Indirect Lighting (2), 


As to which of these two systems should be chosen 
for factory hghting is a question which has been the 
subject of some considerable argument during the last 
few vears. The use of metal filament lamps of high 
efficiency, candle-power, and intrinsic brilliancy has 
undoubtedly made indirect lighting possible where it 
would be otherwise quite unthinkable. Тһе results of 
the Home Office Committee's tests in connection with 
this matter, and which have already been briefly referred 
to, would suggest that with indirect lighting the illu- 
mination was required to be greater than with direct 
lighting. Even where a comparatively uniform degree 
of illumination everywhere is required, this can he 
obtained by modern tvpes of reflector whose characteris- 
ties are known to start with, combined with = careful 
spacing of the lighting units. 


Reflectors and Fittings. 


it 


Obviously for either '' direct ’’ ог“ indirect '' light- 
ing the most important item is the reflector, or, as it is 
more often called, the “ shade.” Until recent years, 
for incandescent lighting, nothing else scarcely was used 
but the shallow, conical enamelled iron or opal glass 
reflector. Custom clung very tenaciously to this. prob- 
ably on account of cheapness. For years imported from 
“ another ' country, the best one could say of this type 
of shade was that it was badly made. Аз a shade, it 
shaded very little else than the ceiling. In combination 
with a carbon filament lamp it was bad enough, but with 
a metal filament lamp, with its higher intrinsic brilliancy 
and extended length of bulb, the evil effects of an un- 
screened light became infinitely worse. Happily with 
the war a limit was put on the supply of these goods, 
with the result that properly designed reflectors in 
glass or steel are more open to appreciation іп spite of 
higher first cost. One refers particularly to the pris- 
matic glass reflectors of the “ Holophane ” type and 
also to the pressed steel reflectors of the “ Benjamin ” 
pattern, intended more particularly for factory service. 
By the choice of a reflector either of the “ extensive,’’ 
‘’ intensive,'' or '' focussing ” type, and with the spac- 
ing distance arranged with regard to height, it is easily 
possihle to obtain any desired illumination, and with the 
source of light well screened from the eve. 

With the use of tungsten lamps ventilation. of the 
reflector or lamp-fitting becomes necessary owing to the 
high temperature of the filament, if the lamp is to last 
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any length of time, and with -watt units the need in 
this direction becomes very greatly increased. 

The details of fittings, apart from reflectors and shades, 
still leave room for improvement. Lampholders in 
particular might well be more substantially made, and 
with more area of contact in the electrical parts, ensuring 
cooler running with lamps of high candle-power. 

Flexible cords for pendant fittings are frequently 
either poor in quality or deficient in section, or both, 
and frequently a good cord is used in an unsuitable 
position. When viewing modern installations in factory 
premises, one often wonders 1f proper factory types of 
flexible cord have yet come under the purview of install- 
ing contractors. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO RESTORE STABILITY TO COTTAGE 
BUILDING.” 

In order to arrive at any useful conclusion in regard to 
this subject it is necessary to inquire into the principal 
causes which have led us into the existing impasse and 
the obstacles which stand in the way of the solution of 
this greatest of all social questions. | 

An indispensable preliminary to the provision of cheap 
houses is the provision of cheap land. Although the land 
in this country 1s fixed in quantity and unchangeable in 
its essential character, the price it fetches varies from 
the crudest prairie value to the monstrously inflated 
prices which prevail in London and in every one of our 
creat cities. In my own town, and within a radius of a 
mile or so of the central point, it ranges from tenpence 
to twelve pounds per yard. And this is absolutely -due 
to artificial and extraneous conditions, which do not 
affect the actual commodity itself in any degree whatever. 
It is practically all unearned -increment, which is, of 
course, permitted by our ancient and outworn laws; but 
the obvious effect is to make a few lucky owners rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and to impose a gigantic 
burden on the rest of the community. To endeavour to 
adjust the grievance by a one-sided system of taxation 
seems to me to be the line of most resistance, and the 
ultimate solution is quite clear. ЈЕ is to be found т the 
principle of collective ownership. If all the land in this 
country were acquired at a fair figure and belonged to 
the State or to the municipalities, they could either sell 
or lease it at cost price, which might be averaged over 
special areas; or impose a price which they considered 
reasonable, retaining the increment for public purposes. 
I am all in favour of leasing it myself, but, if they sold 
it, they ought, of course, to retain the power to reacquire 
it, in case the public needs demanded this, on practically 
the same terms. If the private speculator in land were 
eliminated once for all, and if the various authorities were 
able to provide in every town at a moderate price the | 
land required for any necessary shops or houses, works 
or publie buildings, one tremendous obstacle to building 
enterprise would be removed for good. And, if they 
owned it, they could lay it out exactly as they pleased, 
without the difliculties and the complications they have 
got to face at present in preparing their town plans,. 
which, owing to the tenderness we show to private 
interests and the universal anxiety to lessen opposition 
from existing owners, seldom come within a measurable 
distance of our best ideals. The number of houses to 
the acre, the width and the direction of the roads. the 
preservation of amenities and the selection of sufficient 
open spaces in the best possible position would then be 
left entirely to their own judgment and public spirit. 
And town planning, on the broadest and most satisfactory 
scale, would gradually become a matter of course. AS 
long as the land required for publie purposes remains in 
private hands we shall be faced with some at least of the 
old difficulties; but the moment the municipality, con- 


* A Paper read at a National Conference of Public Utility 
Societies, held at the offices of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association on Friday, October 13, by Alderman Arthur 
Bennett, J.P., Secretary, Warrington Garden Suburbs, Ltd. 
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fronted with the need for new houses or other buildings, 


2 ; ў 
is able to say, “ Here, at any rate, is the land аё а: 


reasonable price,’’ the way begins to clear. Under the 


ادا" 
Town Planning Act we have already power to acquire land |‏ 
TN ia undeveloped areas beyond our actual immediate require-‏ 
e ments, and, in all our complicated tangle of unwise and‏ 
stupid laws, there is not any more absurd than that. which‏ ہہ 
ЖЕП compels a corporation, after making a street improvement,‏ 
bie to immediately dispose of any surplus.‏ 
Municipal or national ownership, or a combination of‏ " 7 
koe the two, may, however, be regarded as a counsel of‏ 
Ave perfection. That is exactly why I urge it, and why I‏ 
р place it іп the very forefront of my proposals. I believe‏ 
in counsels of perfection. -‏ ۱ 


”We needs most love the highest when we see И.” 

I am sick of the hideous mess which we have made of 

Merrie England, and there is a new desire in the fiearts 

Т of all good citizens to build a new and better state on 

| sound foundations. We want to aim high and to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the best. 

if But we cannot build our new Utopias in a day, and, 

24 as practical people, we must not іп the meantime neglect 

ШЕ апу minor measures of amelioration. And this brings me 

° to various practical difficulties which, quite apart from 


i š 

" the ultimate solution of public ownership. we ought if 
Б possible to remove. - 

ehed To begin ‘with, the land itself is. subject to invidious 
ће Ш and unnecessary burdens. | 
ТШ If you desire to buy it you are saddled, first of all, 
“tal with the cost of the present antediluvian methods of con- 


veyance, and you have to pay to an exacting Government 
: 8 duty which is twice as much as you would have to 
с pay if you were buying stocks or shares. The extra tax 
is quite unfair on any grounds, and the financial gain is 
trivial in a day when we have learnt to think in hundreds 
ut . of millions. Апа why should the purchase of land (or 
d of shares for the matter of that) be liable to any tax 
а ' at all? 

Machinery already exists, I understand, for setting 
up, In every town which wishes it, a Land Registry, and 
_ Г believe that such registries already exist in London and 
їй in Yorkshire. We have lately been invited by the Chief 


local Law Society (who met us very courteously ip the 
matter) informed us that, in Warrington at any rate, 
there would not be sufficient work to make the registry 
self-supporting; that the cost of universally establishing 
titles would be very great; that, even when a plot of land 
=- has been registered under the Act, the title is not 
guaranteed ; and that the actual saving, as compared with 
the more usual method, is comparatively small. "They 
added that the T.ondon Registry is far from popular, and 
that several of the London boroughs have expressed a 
wish to be relieved from its control. But, if this be so, 
it is surely an argument against the present Act, and 
not against mv main contention. venture to assert that, 
if every title in England were once definitely ascertained 
and registered, if necessary at the expense of the State; 
if a certificate implied a guarantee of title ; and if, instead 
of setting up a separate court in every town, with 
separate offices and officials, the work were switched on 
to the County Court or to the Town Clerk's department. 
registration would be not only cheap but popular. and 
one undoubted difficulty in the builder's path would be 
removed. Why should not land be bought and sold as 
readily as stocks and shares? And why should every 
purchaser and every mortgagee be saddled with a heavy 
lawyer's bill? Тһе solicitors who met us frankly said 
that the task of ascertaining all existing titles and having 
them definitely ‘recorded would be highly profitable to 
them, and that it was the next generation of solicitors 
who would suffer. We wish the profession well and do 
not grudge them any adequate remuneration for their 
extra work, but I think, in this case at any rate, we might 
very fairly leave posterity to take care of itself. It- is 
gratifying to be able to say that Mr. Walter Long appears 
to be of our opinion, for I had the privilege of hearing 
him declare to the recent deputation that he thinks 


7998. In 1911.the number was 221. 


Registrar to set up a registry in my own town; but the 


| efforts. 
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“ there is room for simplification of the laws and terms 
on which land is transferred for any purpose.’ 

But, when we have obtained our deeds and paid our 
stamp duties and our lawyer's bills, we are not by any 
means out of the wood. When we had actually got 
possession of our own estates, at Grappenhall and Great 
Sankey, we had still two permanent charges to meet, 
the land tax and the tithe. In many instances there is 
an annual chief rent to be paid as well. The first thing 
we did, of course, was to redeem the land tax, another 
stupid and unnecessary burden handed down to us by the 
dead hand of the past. But the tunes (rectorial and 
vicarial) still hang about our necks as a perpetual burden, 
small indeed, but irritating, and all the more because the 
actual payments vary in amount. 
both these charges were taken into account when we 
purchased our estates, but my object is to help to make 
the ownership of land as simple as possible and to remove 
unnecessary complications, and I venture to suggest that 
the land tax should be abolished or redeemed as a matter 
of compulsion, and that all tithes should be commuted. 
Custom and tradition in this country have made things 
difficult which ought to be extremely simple, and in every 
department of our national life we ought to set ourselves 
to the task of gradually ‘‘ unwinding the ” accursed 
‘“ chains " which fetter our activities and strangle our 


normal and our natural life. 


But the troubles of the man who buys a plot of land - 
for building (or, indeed, for any other purpose) do not ` 


end with.the payment of law costs or stamp duties or 
chief rents, of land tax or of tithes. If the land may 


fairly be considered as eligible building land, the unfortu- < 


nate owner becomes liable to an annual tax of a half- 
penny in the £ upon the capital value. This is not 


much, and the intention was, I understand, to discourage .. 


people from holding up their land unnecessarily; but it 
operates quite unfairly. There are in Warrington some 
1,476 acres of undeveloped building land. From 1906 
to 1911 the average number of houses built per year wag 
It fell in 1912 to 
99 ; in 1913 to 87; in 1914 to 58; and last year to the 
infinitesimal total of 15. Even at the average normal 
rate, and with our present maximum of 20 houses to the 
acre (which, in my opinion, is much too high), it would 
take 128 years to absorb the whole of the land available. 
And in the meantime every owner except the man who 
happens to be able to sell the land required for any parti- 
cular year would still be saddled with the tax, however 
anxious he might be to sell, and the last owner of all 
would have to go on paying it for 128 years. That, 
surely, is not fair! | 
But we will now assume that the builder has acquired 
a plot of land and has erected on it a number of houses. 
He has built them to sell again, and presently he may 
be fortunate enough to find a purchaser at a fair profit. 


That profit is,- perchance, his livelihood. · Is he. 


allowed to retain it? On the contrary. The tax 
collector comes along and claims one-third of it (after 
certain deductions) under the- head of unearned- incre- 
ment. Normally and in intention the unearned incre- 
ment was supposed to apply to any rise in the value of 
the land, apart from the buildings, which was not due 
to the exertions of the builder, but to the growth of the 
neighbourhood, a perfectly permissible ideal. But it 
seems to be more or less impossible 

between the two, and so we hit the builder and take a 
large proportion of the profit, which he can fairly claim 
to have actuallv earned as the direct result of his own 
Is it any wonder that he kicks against a law 
so harsh. and so one-sided? - This, in the words of Mr. 
A. W. Shelton, than whom it would be difficult to quote 
a better authority, is ` the original and principal cause 
of the greater part of the housing shortage ”at the 
present time. 

The grievance is indeed admitted, but nothing has 
been done, though Mr.. Long, in the interview already 
mentioned, said that he ''regarded the Government as 
pledged to carry a.measure of reform, and he hopedjthat 


Of course I know that. 


to differentiate. 
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when it came it would be complete, because he was 
confident that it was necessary.” 

But a promise to amend the law was made so long 
ago as 1914, and I really wish the Government would 
hurry up! For in the meantime the housing famine gets 
continually more acute, and Mr. Shelton estimates that 
there is a present deficiency of 400,000 cottages, and that 
the shortage is increasing at the rate of 200 per day, or 
15,000 per annum. Тһе figures 1 have given for 
Warrington are eloquent indeed, and in a matter of this 
vast Importance delays are dangerous. 


(То be concluded.) 


FIRE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS.* 
By Mr. WirtiaM B. ITTNER. 


THE intense commercialism of our times has brought 
to the highest state of development our office buildings, 
factory buildings, and commercial buildings of all types; 
but school buildings, though playing, perhaps, the most 
important part in the development of our people, have 
been and still are in a great measure sadly deficient. It 
was Edward Atkinson, I believe, one of our most noted 
authorities on fire protection, who stated that “In 
1899, 485 college buildings and schools were burned, and 
the rate of destruction is increasing.'' ‘‘ I have examined 
several college buildings, memorial halls, and the ке,” 
said Mr. Atkinson, ''and have never found a class in 
which heavy damage ог complete destruction had been 
more adequately provided for by the masters of com- 
bustible architecture. '' 

It seems strange that such conditions should exist in 
buildings devoted to the hfusing and education of the 
young, but the truth of Mr. Atkinson's statement must 
come home to all who have had to do in any manner 
with the management or survey of school buildings. Why 
such conditions are tolerated seems difficult of explana- 
tion, except on the grounds of sheer ignorance of the 
requirements or disregard of them in the interest of 
false economy. It requires a considerable jolt generally 
to awaken the public interest and conscience. Although 
the lessons of Collinwood and other similar disasters 
have been costly in the extreme, they have not been 
without their compensation in arousing the publie and 
school authorities everywhere to & full realisation of the 
conditions prevalent in our schools. The investigations 
which have followed these disasters warrant the asser- 
tion that fire protection in existing school buildings-— 
and when I say existing buildings I mean buildings 
built some years previous to this time—is needed 
generally throughout the country, and such investiga- 
tions have in some instances brought substantial results. 
The results in a great number of cases, however, have 
been more in the direction of means of escape from 
fire, and legislation to enforce the same, than in safe 
building and а permanent movement looking to fire 
protection. 

Boards of education, yielding to popular demand and 
the elamour of the public press, have been satisfied to 
erect buildings with questionable means of exit, inade- 
quate stairways of combustible construction, and one or 
more fire escapes, which are believed to be all that is 
required for the safety of their occupants in case of 
fire. Тһе success of such means of exit, when the 
trial comes and the pupils are in a panic, is very question- 
able. 

After an extensive study of the matter, the best 
authorities agree that there should be no fire escapes 
on the ideal school building, but that ample and well- 
located inside stairways are the only means of empty- 
ing school buildings promptly and safely, and that this, 
together with making the buildings, both old and new, 
immune from fire through the application of modern 
methods, should be the airh of all school authorities. 


* Abstracts of Papers read at the annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association of the United States. 


! 


It is held by many that the proper protection against 
fire can be had only through the use of fireproof 
materials ; but all school buildings cannot be erected fire- 
proof, nor is if necessary that they should be to make 
Шеш safe, if proper methods of construction are em- 
ployed. Where funds will not permit the erection of 
fireproof buildings, it will require but a small additional 
outlay to fireproof the corridor floors and stairways and, 
where it is good practice, to separate the boiler and 
heating plant from the building. It is not absolutely 


necessary that this should be done. for at а small addi- 
tional expense such rooms сап be isolated in a manner. 


to eliminate all danger. 


School buildings should be fireproof whenever funds 
will permit; but, while this practice should be en- 
couraged generally, the safety of our building depends 
quite as much upon its general plan, the location of its 
stanways, corridors, and exits, the disposition of the 
rooms, its height, and the site upon which it is located. 

The building should be low, preferably not more than 
two storeys above the basement. This, of course, is not 
possible in large cities where buildings of three or more 
storevs are required to provide the necessary; ассот- 
modations. Such buildings are rendered safe by.adequate 
stairways and exits and the most modern fireproofing 
methods, but they are the exceptions and not the rule, 
and we will address our remarks to general practice and 
not to special problems. 

If large in plan, the floor areas in the buildings should 
be reduced by masonry walls, thus limiting the areas 
open to fire. The stairways, ample in number, should 
be located in a manner to reduce horizontal travel dis- 
tance from classroom to exit, and the exit should termi- 
nate at the street or yard level, and practically outside 
of the building, in order to obviate passing through halls 
or corridors before reaching the open air. 

Stairways in proper number should always be pro- 
vided, and no stairway should be more than five feet 
in width. Stairs should always be in two runs from 
storey to storey, should have broad Jandings, and there 
should be a handrail on the balustrade as well as the 
wall. Such a stairway will enable two files of children 
to go down abreast in perfect order without pushing or 
crowding. - 

The location and number of stairways is a matter of 
great importance, and this is one of the serious weak- 
nesses in our school buildings, as the number is often 
reduced in the interest of economy. Stairways should 
be separated and arranged to serve definite groups of 
roonis, and located for direct lines of travel from class- 
recom to stairway. Thus a. natural division of students 
is formed and congestion avoided. А closed balustrade 
of proper height is to be preferred to the open balustrade 
or boxed-in type of stair, and under no circumstances 
should tbe space under a stairway be used for storage. 

The number of stairways and exits in a school building 
is a matter of calculating accommodations for the number 
of persons and the number of floors to be served.. It 1з 
a problem for the individual building, and all that can 


“е given is a working rule suggested by practice and 


experience—namely, that 120 persons in line, two 
abreast, can pass a given point in less than one minute. 
If, therefore, stairways and exits in sufficient number are 
introduced and properly placed to empty our building in 
three minutes or less, we are entirely safe. | 

In Ше matter of stairways and exits, Ше use of what 
is customary by the pupils a number of times each day 
during the entire school year will always prove the most 
efficient means of egress in any emergency. 

The importance of the corridors or balls in the plan- 
ning of school buildings is very often overlooked by 
school authorities, and in a great many buildings their 
width and natura] lighting are sacrificed in the interest 
of additional classroom space. This is a serious mistake, 
as corridors should be wide enough to prevent conges- 
tion; and, where no fixed rule can be laid down, ıt may 
be said, in general, that for main corridors twelve feeb 
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may be taken as a minimum, with eight feet for side 


or secondary corridors, 
would be better. In high schools the minimum width ^or 


main corridors should be fourteen feet. The practice of 
placing wardrobes in corridors should be condemned on 
sanitary grounds alone, to say nothing of the congestion 
and confusion resulting from having them so located ; and 
the practice of lining the cor ridors with lockers is open 
to almost as serious an objection. 

The lighting of the corridor is carried to the extreme 
in Continental schools, because it is lighted practically 
the entire length. The economy of the plan, though, 
ig not as great as it is when the corridors are closed in 
for a portion of their length. In the old-fashioned school. 
‚ ог dumbbell school, the corridor was lined with rooms 

on both sides, and the stairways were located at the 
two ends. Such a corridor had very little light from 
the ends and borrowed its light from the schoolrooins. 
That type of school is gradually going out of date, and 
we are building more and more the open plan, or 
approaching more nearly what might be considered this 
ideal condition. 

The classroom should have but a single door to the 
corridor, and this should be at the vwacher’s end of the 
room. I know in that there is considerable dive ergence 
of opinion, but this arrangement will give Ше teacher 
perfect control of the pupils under alk conditions, and 
prevent them stampeding from the room, which is very 
apt to be the case if the room has a second doorway or 
an exit through the wardrobe. ñ 

Basements or cellars, ав well-known fire-breeders, 
should not be found in buildings designed for the highest 
degree of fire protection. A better practice is to make 
this stórey practically level with the grade; give it good 
height and provide it with a window surface -equal to 
or approximating that of the classrooms above. Such à 
storey provides, at the least expense, the space for the 
heating and ee plant, rooms for manual train- 
ing, domestic art, and other rooms designed for equip- 
ment more or less hazardous. | 

The boiler-room, fuel-room, and room for the heating 
apparatus should be cut off effectually, and all should be 
enclosed in masonry walls, fireproofed at the ceiling 
or floor above; the best practice precludes any doorway 
from these rooms to the remainder of the basement, and, 
while this may prove of some inconvenience to the 
janitor, it provides maximuin safety. Such doorway, if 
one is provided, should be a standard automatic closing 
fire door. In the arrangement of the boiler and fuel 
rooms ample space and beight should be allowed to give 

easy access to all parts of the apparatus. Wood should 

be excluded entirely from this portion of the building, 
and there should be adequate natural light and ventila- 
tion. 
In conclusion, I think it may be stated with some 
authority that a school plan which involves correct prin- 
ciples of natural lighting, sanitation, and hygiene, 
now well understood, must by the very nature of such 
a plan, be reasonably safe in its general, arrangement. 
All that remains, then, is the intelligent application of 
modern fire prevention methods in determining the con- 
struction and detail in order to have our buildings not only 
immune from fire, but safe and comfortable to live in. 


By Mr. C. В. J. SNYDER. 


WHILE is is true that in the city of New York we for 


many years prior to 1908 erected all our new school. 


buildings of the standard fireproof construction type, т 
accordance with our building regulations, yet there were 
many points upon which there were no rules or data, 
especially as to stairway and exit. i 

In addition to this, we constantly realised that our 
greatest work lay really in a reduction of the fire hazard 
and the increase of safety of the occupants in the older 


school buildings. 
Here, again, there was a lack of data upon which to 


while fourteen Teet and ten feet 


ase 


work, and it was, therefore, during a period of several 
months in the years 1908-1909 that I acted as chairman 
of à cominittee consisting of engineers from our five 
building bureaus, together with a deputy chief from the 
uniformed force of our Fire Department. 

Our object was the preparation of definite standards 
and rules for fire prevention work in our public schools 
as applying to brick structures of both fireproof and non- 
fireproof type. 

After first determining to continue the practice of 
protecting all vertical openings and the use of fireproof 
stairways enclosed on each floor with smoke and fireproof 
partitions, 
fixing of a standard whereby judgment might be reached 
even by Ше lavinan as to whether or not a building was 
sufficiently equipped with stairwavs to render it safe for 
occupation. 

Tlus had for its further object the prevention of the 
filing of promiscuous orders against a building for the 
construction of outside fire escapes, the utter uselessness 
of which, as compared with the fireproof enclosed tvpe 
of stairs, has become quite wel] recognised. 

After weeks and months of consideration, 
numerous premises were inspected and fire drills wit- 
а Unanimous decision was reached that each 


іп Which 


nessed. 


building “should have a sufficient number of fireproof 


stairways, enclosed with fireproof materials, to permit 
of its occupants vacating in not more than three minutes 
a non-fireproof building, and not to exceed three and 
one-half minutes a fireproof structure. 

This limit of three е one-half minutes might, so 
far as safety is concerned, have peen exceeded. 


The time was thus fixed because of the desire of | 


the officials of the Fire Department that the premises 
be entirely vacated bv the time the first piece of apparatus 
arrived. 

Г believe that all school buildings, whether one or 
more storeys т height, should be of fireproof construction 
throughout. 

The comparative increase in.cost between Ше fire- 
proof and non-fireproof tvpe is continually being lowered, 
due to improvements in methods and materials, so that 


under norma] market conditions the authorities in every 


should refuse to 


large or small, 
school 


community, whether 
of non-fireproof 


authorise the construction 
buildings. 

In this they will have the support of the people, if 
there be placed before them the fact that in the erection 
of a properly planned fireproof public school building 
there is not only a guarantee as to Ше safety of the 


investment, but also that which is of greater importance, . 


the absolute peace of mind as to the security of their 
children in attendance. 

Further, that the difference in cost will be largely 
offset by the reduction or elimination of fire insurance 
charges and an annual saving in the cost of repairs and 
maintenance. | 

I am not in favour of constructing school buildings 
of more than four storeys in height because of the stair- 
climbing involved. Height alone does not prevent their 
being planned for safety as to occupants and the prac- 
tica] elimination of the fire hazard. Careful planning 
will first of all take into consideration the number, loca- 
tion, and width of stairways. 

The number will be fixed by the total capacity of 
the building which must use stairways for exits. 

Our practice has been to estimate stair requirements 
on the basis of fifteen square feet per pupil for all rooms 
or spaces used for academic or other instruction. 

. We have found that the highest standard of service 
is obtained with a stair four feet in width for an elemen- 
tary school and five feet in width in buildings used for 
high schools or other form of occupation. 

This width provides for not more than two lines 
abreast, each with a handrail. 

All stairs, except perhaps those forming the main 
entrance, which. should not extend above the first storey, 
should be enclosed with fire and smoke-proof materials 


` 


we then considered the problem as to the- 
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MAW & CO., Ltd., will forward their Pattern 22008 or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
. of their appointed Agents, | 


MESSRS. W. В. SIMPSON & SONS, ہو‎ & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
“Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA mE 
London Show pa aie € w. | London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, É, 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. I Newman Street, W. 
London Tel. Ana پت‎ London Tel. па : 8769 Gerrard. mes eir та, er ud don.” 
Telegrams { A дак! pte, Darwen.” Telegrams: ''Lincrusta-Walton, London."  . jt 230 е 


SAMPLES. ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufactarers Ltd., as above. 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
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Fot Tramcar Depots, 
| Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
' Boiler Houses, 


— =. Engine Sheds, 
| | Warehouses, and 
ТМ таг» Boots Pure Drug Со, Ltd. Nat ‘oe Entrances generally. 
tted with 4 KINN АВ PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
GIBSON S Co 72224 RADNOR WORKS: ت٤0‎ E سی‎ 


OLE MANUFACTURERS 


| ARTHUR Г. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


Radnor Works; Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
_ MANCHESTER: 33, Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. GLASGOW : 79, West Regent Street. 
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throughout, access to the enclosure being by means of 
self-acting kalamein doors. 

All stair doors above the first floor or basernent where 
exit is had should open into the stairway following the 
line of flow of pupils. At the first storey or basement 
they should open out toward the exit gate. All exit 
doors should open out. 

Exits should be planned оп the basis of stair service 
and such further capacity as circumstances might seem 
to demand in order to prevent crowding or congestion. 

‚ This list can be easily lengthened by anyone familiar 
with the conditions; but it is not too. much to бау, In 
considering the planning of school buildings for safety, 


that we should give the greatest attention to the making | 


safe of those of the old tvpes which have been the cause 
of such awful loss of life. 

І believe that architects and engineers are both f ullv 
ahve to the situation as relates to new construction, 
which is by far the more attractive and pleasant, work, 
but I beg of you to still keep before the people the 
absolute need of the taking of prompt measures to make 
safe the older buildings in which bv far the greater num- 
ber of the school children of this country are taught. 


THE LEGAL QUALITY OF DRAIN PIPES, 


A TEST case on what are “good and sound " pipes 
for sewage drainage purposes was heard at the Croydon 
County Po'ice Court on Saturday, at the instance of 
the Carshalton Urban District Council. The defendants 
were Messrs. S. & G. Mizens, of The Culvers, Car- 
shalton. They have recently erected new workshops, 
and were alleged to have committed a breach of the 
focal by-laws in having failed to construct the drains 
of ` good and sound pipes, forméd of g'azed stone- 
ware, heavy cast iron, or other equally suitable 
materia]. '' 

The drains, according to the evidence, connected the 
lavatories with a cesspool, in which work between 909 
and 250 stoneware pipes were used. Mr. Lovelock 
(Clerk to the Council), who prosecuted, said it, was 
admitted that these pipes were known to the trade as 
"seconds." In 1912 ihe manufacturers. of drainpipes 
Jointly came to an arrangement to brand all “ seconds ” 
with a black band. This was to indicate, in the terms 
of a circular they issued, that they were damaged or 
defective, and should not be used for foul water. drain- 
age or sewage. As the circular could not be admitted 
as evidence, Mr. Lovelock produced later a memoran- 
dum of the Albion Clay Company (vouched for by 2 
representative of the firm in the witness box) which 
referred to certain quantities of “ damaged ог defective 
stoneware drain pipes, generally known as second 
quality, extensively used for surface water drains." 
Expert viewers, according to the prosecution, classi- 
fied the pipes after ‘coming from the kilns, and the 
“seconds " were all faulty in one respect or another. 
There were such defects as lack of glaze, the projec- 
Поп of scoria (commonly called 
shape, the spigot improperly fitting the socket, and fire 


Cracks. The ''burrs'' were in particular objected to 


as excrescences which, by arresting the flow of matter, 
might easily cause a stoppage of the drain. If 

seconds '' were allowed, Mr. Jovelock contended, it 
would revolutionise and make very difficult the work of 


public authorities in superintending drainage. The 


Saving in cost between second and first-class pipes—a 
witness put it at about 44. per foot—was so little that 
, Seconds ’’ might at any time prove а very dear 
investment for sewage drainage purposes. Incidentally 
Mr. Lovelock mentioned that there was a difficulty in 
petting manufacturing firms to attend and give evidence 
against their own customers. | 
Mr. W. W. Gale, surveyor to the Council, said he 
regarded both London and country made “ seconds ” as 
equally contrary to the by-laws. If defendants' drain 
had passed a water test, it did not necessarily mean 


“burrs '), imperfect: 


that no defects existed in it. He was greatly surprised 
to hear that in Croydon, Lambeth, and Bermondsey 
'" seconds `” were passed. Не held that all drains, 
whether on a farm or in the street, should be of the 
best possib'e quality. [n the ubsence of the black band 
he would have passed these drains after a water test. 
Henry Ludlam, of the Albion Clay Company, said 
“ seconds '' were sold simply for surface water drainage,: 
and he did not consider they complied with the by-laws. 
He knew of no council who had passed “ seconds ” for 
sewage work. When his firm had Ше Bermondsey 
contract the goods supplied were of the best quality. 
Robert Chart, survevor to the Coulsdon and Purley 
Urban District Council, and Sidney Е. Carter,” sur- 
veyor to the Beddington and Wallington Urban Dis- 
trict Council, each gave evidence for the prosecution. 


Mr. H. T. Peard, for the defence, pointed out that 


only one witness had spoken as to the actual pipes in 


Ld 


question. 
All the witnesses for the defendants were cf opinion 


that “ seconds '' were “good апа sound ` pipes within 
the meaning of the by-law. 

Christopher Chart, F.S.I.| surveyor, “who had 
examined the pipes left, over, said he would have по 
hesitation in using them himself, or passing them оп 
behalf of a public authority. He had по personal know- 
ledge of any local authority passing “seconds.” Cross- 
examined, witness admitted that when concerned with 
sewage drainage work he generally specified pipes of 
first-class quality, because he did not think the saving 
was worth the risk. By that he meant the possibility 
later of having to change one of the pipes, the cost of 
Which would be far greater than the original saving on 
There was no risk if '' seconds '' stood the 


the price. 
water test, as these had. Sometimes there was a doubt 
зо» 


that they would, 
George G. F. Carter, Borough Engineer of Croydon, 


said the practice of his department was to give two 
water tests to ascertain whether it was а good job. 
They relied on those tests alone, . without any concern 
as to the makers of the pipes, for one firm's ‘seconds ” 
might be as good as another firm's “ firsts.” Не knew 
“ seconds "' had been passed in Croydon, but could not 
off-hand give a specific instance. He did not consider 
there was any danger to the public health in doing that. 


Н. D. Sear'es- Wood, F.R.LB.A., F.R.S.L, archi- | 


tect and surveyor of forty-five vears experience, formerly 
for twenty-five years Surveyor to the Epsom Urban 
District Council, said the pipes left over from this раги- 
cular job were quite good. He placed no stress on trade 
marks, believing every job should be judged on its own 
merits,  Cross-examined, he did not think he had ever 
specified for '' seconds." | 

Henry Hemmings, of Nutfield Road, Thornton 
Heath, the contractor for the work, declared that these 
pipes were as sound as any he had ever seen. The 
witness gave instances of '' seconds ” being used in 
Croydon for house drainage If he took the marks off 
the surveyors would not know the pipes. (Laughter.) 
Pipes were never fetched out for °“ burrs.” It was 
through the cement left inside not being cleaned out. 

The Bench dismissed the case, as it had not been 
proved that these pipes did not conform with the by-laws. 

Mr. Peard asked for costs, but the Chairman (Mr. 
Arthur Spurgeon) said he did not think it was a case for 


awarding them. 


«€ 


In addition to the awards announced in April for papers 
read at the meetings, the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards for papers pub- 
lished in the Proceedings without discussion during the 
Session 1915-16:— Telford Premiums to Messrs. Hubert 
Mawson (Liverpool), T. W. Keele (Sydney), R. W. Holmes 
(Wellington, N.Z.), W. Fairley (London), J. M. Greathead 
(Johannesburg), T. C. Hood (Manmad, India), and J. B. 
Bal! (London); the Manby Premium to Mr. W. C. Cushing 
(Pittsburgh, U.S.A.); and the Crampton Prize to Major 
C. E. P. Sankey, D.S.O., R.E. (London). The Indian 
Premium for 1916 has been awarded to Sir;John Benton; 


K.C.L E. (Eastbourne). 
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Wood Block Flooring 


W. Bennett's Patent Damp Proof Doubie-Keyed System. E 
Each block strapped separately to cement bed and to each | 
other. No dowels, tongues, or other artificial bond. Three | 
coats of mastic between cement bed and wearing surface. This | 
system is actually immovable and withstands every test. $ 


SOLE "LICENSEES 


cagliola Marble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 


decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material, И was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 85 vears, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 


THE TEST OF 
COLUMNS. I 


AT A MODER 


LONDCN MUSEUM (LATE STAFFORD HOUSE), ST. JAMES'S, THE GRAND STAIRCASE, Equally effective 
The whole of the Columns, Pilasters, \ 


The ** "ZETA" WOOD FLOORING ; (Stratford CO., Jupp Rd., Stratford, London, E, 


Telephone : Stratford 678 (9 lines). Telegrams: “ Zetillo, ым, London." 


Wall Lining, and Ba lustrading are in Scagliola Marble MUCH LOW 
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_ MARBIC. 


A form of Scagliola, especially 
suitable for 


WALL LINING, 2۸4005: SLABS, 
and FLAT WORK generally. 


and durable at 
ER COST. 


DORSET SQUARE, 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 


expressed by Correspondents. | 
Dickens and St. Dunstan’s Giants. 


toy shop, waxworks, and Miss Lirnell's needlework 
exhibition, not to mention the St. Dunstan giants, mare 
attractive than it is to-day? Regarding the latter in 
** David Copperfield,” published in 1849, we read of the 
hero and his aunt stopping “at the toy shop . . . to see 
the giants cf St. Dunstan strike upon the bes." In 
“ New Remarks on I ondon,’’ 1732, I find the following 
account of these '' giants “ :一 

'* ... on the south side of St. Dunstan's Church, 
the Ornament of that Church, viz., a Nitch and Pediment 
at the east end; and of the Clock on the south side near 
the west end, here being 2 Figures of Savages or wild 
Men, well carved in Wcod, and painted natural Colour, 
appearing as big as the life, standing erect, each with a 
knotty Club in his Hand, whereby they alternate'y strike 
the Quarters, not only with their Árms, but even their 
Heads moving at every blow. These are placed under 
an arch of the Clock House, which is of the lontek order, 


Street; whence they are more admired by many of Ше 
Populace on Sundays, than the most elegant Preacher 
from the Pulpit within. They were set up in the year 


1671.” 
. Can any of vour numerous antiquarian readers inform 
me when and for what reason this Fleet Street incident 


was discontinued, and was it the suggestor of the present 
Cheapside show ?—Yours, «с., OMEGA. 
New Malden: October 23, 1916. | 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are invited 
to submit full particulars for insertion in this weekly list. 
Where districts are not entered against names of archi- 

‚ tects and builders the address is as a rule local.) 

| ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Pavenham.—Loose boxes, &c., for Mr. J. Fairbank. 


Riseley.—Stables and pig pens, for Mr. L. Johnson. - 
Willington.—'* Mill" Farm: additions for Mr. J. Burr. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Aylesbury.—Stores, Southern ‘Road, for Mr. J. 
Putman. 
Devon. 
Devonport.—No. 9 St. Aubyn Street: alterations for the 


Liberal Club. 
Two houses, Forest Avenue, for Mr. A. Collicott. 


Повнам. 
Blaydon-on-T yne.—-Club house. Messrs. White & 
Stephenson, architects, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
South Shields.—Nos. 200-2, Maxwell Street: addition for 
Mr. E. Pledger. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Hawkshaw.—‘‘Crown"’ Mills: 


Worrall, Waite & Co., Ltd. 
Newby Bridge.—House: additions for Miss Bannister. 
Scarisbrick.— Two houses, Drummersdale Lane, for Mr. 


J. Gregg. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. | 
Skeqness.—School, Seacroft Esplanade: additions for Mr. 
H. E. Sparrow. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Hornsey.—Three houses, Elmfield Avenue. Messrs. Е. 
Chambers & Son, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 114 Col- 


lege Hill. London, Е.С. 
Nos. 25. 61-65, and 69 Crouch Hall Road : alterations. 


Mr. J. Farrer, architect, 2 Coleman Street, London, 
Е.С. 


&с., 


extension for Messrs. 
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and visible to such as pass on the south side of the 
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No. 107 Stapleton Hall Road: alterations. Mr. 
J. W. Stevens, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 181 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. 

Nos. 206-8 Stapleton Hall Road: alterations. 

Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead, architects, 472 West 

Green Road, London. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
Newburn.-—Club house, Wheatfield Road: additions for 


the Westerhope Social Club. : 
Willington Quay.-——Offices: extensions for the Northum- 


berland Shipbuilding Company. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Firbeck.—Vroposed colliery village of 1,500 


B'yth and Cuckney R.D.C. 
Retford.—The “Нор Pole" Inn: additions and altera- 


tions for Messrs. Mappin & Co., Ltd. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Wolverhampton.—Factory for 
Coventry). 


SURREY. 
Richmond-on-Thames.—-No. 58 Queen's Road: alterations. 


Mr. E. J. Partridge, architect, Bank Chambers. 


houses, for 


Messrs. Courtaulds (of 


SUSSEX. | 
'"Hove. — No. 81 The Drive and No. 41 Clarendon Villas: 


alterations. Mr. A. H. Lainson, architect, 59 Ship 


Street, Brighton. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Rugby.—House, George Street, for Mrs. C. Gilbert. 
YORKSHIRE. . 
Mir field.--Warehouse, for Мг. Г. Balmforth. 
Wake field.—House, Manygates Park, Barnsley Road: 
conversion into three houses. Mr. W. Wrigley, 


A.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 King Street. 


SCOTLAND. 
Dundee.— House, Foundry Lane: alterations for Mr. A. 


Rattray. 
House, &c., Fairfield Road, West Ferry Green, for 


Mr. D. W. Webster. 
Edinburgh.—Nos, 32-36 Grassmarket: alterations for Ше 
East of Scotland Public-house Trust, Ltd. 
Glasgow.—Electricity Generating Station, Dalmarnock, 
Mr. W. W. Lackie, Corporation electricity engineer. 
Works, McLellan Street, Kinning Park: additions 
and alterations for Messrs. Butters Bros. & Co. 
Works, 135 Shuna Street: additions for Messrs. 


George McLellan & Co. 
IRELAND. 


Belfast.—-Premises at the corner of Gamble Street and 
Donegall Quay: alterations and improvements for 
Messrs. Hollywood & Donnelly, Ltd. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 
Selected by James D. Roots, M.I.Mech.E., Thanet 


House, Temple Bar, London. 

No. 13,547. Sept. 23, 1915.— J. Т. Pickering and Н. S. 
Garrard, 16 Howick Place, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. Hoisting appliances. 

.. 15,711. Sept. 27, 1915.—Robert Wilson, 116 Collins 
Street, Hobart, Tasmania. Building of concrete structures. 

14,685. Oct. 18, 1915.—Deightons Patent Flue and 
Tube Co., Ltd., and W. J. Lewin, Vulcan Works, Pepper 
Road, Leeds. Motor wagons of the kind employed for 
removing ashpit and other refuse. 

14,795. Oct. 19, 1915. —Major Aubrey Wallis, M.F.H., 
E. Squadron, Avonmouth Remount Depót, Shirehampton, 
Glos. Incinerators or refuse destructors. . 

.101,503 (1,969, Feb. 10, 1916).—The Camelon Iron Co., 
Ltd., Camelon Ironworks, Falkirk, Stirling, N.B. Domes- 


tic fireplaces. 
14,733. Ось. 19, 1915.—Ernest Long, 28 Deansgate, _ 


Manchester. Purification of sewage by the utilisation of 


activated sewage. | 
Sept. 16, 1915.—T. L. Southgate, D.C.L., 


13,216. 
19 Manor Park, Lee, S.E. Electrical methods for sounding 


of church and other bells. 
101.386 (5,049, April 6, 1916).—Filippo Danesi, 32 Via 


del Boschetto, Rome. Means and apparatus for keeping a 


constant discharge of a liquid or the like. 
15,864. Nov. 10, 1015.--Н. С. Downie, 6 Sugarhouse 


Lane, Greenock. Taps or valves. 
Any of the above specifications may be obtained from: 


J. D. Roots & Co. 
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THE “TWIN” BATH SYSTEM eeaxarzNr 
FOR SUPPLYING HOT WATER TO BATH AND SINK. 
Boils clean water and clothes at the same time from one fire. 
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HERE many people are employed, there is no better 
roofing than ROK, because it ensures an equable 
temperature—warm in winter and cool in summer—and 

because ROK makes condensation impossible—a very important 

factor where delicate machinery is installed. 


ROK is immune from the action of 


falling sparks, and will tend to smother 
chemical |fumes—is weather-proof—far 


internal outbreaks. 


more durable than galvanised iron—and When you buy the BRITISH, 
much cheaper than slates or tiles. you buy the BEST—ROK is the 


ROK is free from risks of fire from BRITISH roofing. 


Send a postcard for our illustrated Booklet о,” 
which contains photos and full particulars. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD, 
Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST, and Roach Rd. Wks., 01d Ford, LONDON, E. 


, 


SHEDS : HOSPITALS = ‘ETC. 


SoLE MAKERS: 

COUSLAND : а > .MACKAY 
VENTILATING + ENGINEERS 
118, 120 Kent Ro., GLASGOW 


| MODERATE PRICES. VENTILATORS (all classes) KEPT IN STOCK. 


š 


------ 


Manufacturer of Church Fittings, Joinery, Mouldings, Panellings, Mantels of all classes 


evolving Doors. Metal Work. 


ROK and the WAR. 
A Munition Factory, 
roofed on our Belfast. 
Lattice | Girder Prin- 
ciple, covered with КОК, 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Monday, November 6. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: Opening Address of 
the Session by the President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 


at 3.30 р.м. 
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Tucsday, November T. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society : Discussion on “ Household 
Gods" at the Royal Academy, Miss Lena Ashwell in the 
chair, at 3.30 P.M. 

University College, Gower Street, W.C. : The first of six public 
lectures on “Тһе Town гае of Greater London after 
the War,” by Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
at 5.30 р.м 

Institution of Civil Engineers: Address by Sir Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, C.M.G., the President, and presentation of medals 


awarded by the Council, at 5.30 р.м. 
Wednesday, November 8. 


Manchester Society of Architects: Paper entitled “The French 
Achievement in Architecture,” by Mr. W. S. Purchon, М.А., 


A.R.I.B. A., at 6.30 р.м. 
Thursday, November 9. 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C.: University Extension Lecture VI, on`English Archi- 
“ Mediæval Piers, Mouldings, Towers, Spires, 


tecture: 
Banister Fletcher, F. R.I.B.À., at 


Timber Roofs," by Mr. 
6 P.M. 

Institution of Sanitary 
for Health," Бу the Hon. 
General for Tasmania, at Caxton Hall, 


Engineers: Paper entitled “Тһе War 
Sir John McCall, M.D., Agent: 
S.W., at 5.50 р.м. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 
IN a series of articles in “ The Observer," Mr. John 
Burns, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
have discussed very fully the past, the present and the 
future of Charing Cross, its railway station and bridge, 
from the point of view of that very large section of the 
public who would fain see removed “' that ugly, red- 
oxide Behemoth which sprawls from north to south 
across the fairest views of the London river. ` By the 
wav {һе orientation of the railway bridge as given in 
Mr. Burns’ epigram is not quite correct, the true 
alignment being more nearly W.N.W. to E.S.E. 
We need not greatlv concern ourselves with 
history of the present bridge, which was constructed in 
1859, from the designs of Sir John Hawkshaw, on the 
site of the old Hungerford Suspension road-bridge, 
further than to note that an iron railway bridge, nearly 
sixty years old. over a river and in constant use Бу 
heavy trafic. may be expected. prima facie, to have so 
far deteriorated in stability and soundness as to have 
suffered a diminution of its original margin of safety 
approaching catastrophe. The station 
has already collapsed. 
Tt is indeed the fact th at the bridge 1s, in the words 
of the railway company’s engineers, “ strained ' fo an 
extent. that prevents Из full use in safety, which has 


brought the question {о the fore at the present incon- 
The bridge is no longer a sound iron 


° bridge. which carries several 


>) 


the 


presaging an 
roof, as we all remember, 


venient moment. 
bridge, but А < red-oxide 


~ 一 一 -一 一 Е. 


lines of rails, of which only half can safely be used ав. 


the same time, and then only with the proviso that no 
two trains shall travel together in the same direction on 


immediately adjacent lines. 


- Tt is obvious that the only common-sense treatment 
The railway 


for the present bridge is to scrap it. 

company have contemplated two alternatives. First, to 

Widen the bridge; second, to strengthen bv additional 
The com- 


sub-structure the existing decrepit concern. 
pany have already obtained parliamentary powers for the 
former course, but have not exercised them. We are 
justified in assuming that thev dare not, for the existing 
structure must either be left derelict or become increas- 
ingly unsafe in use. Parliament has refused its 
sanction to the second course, having evidently taken the 
common-sense view that it is only throwing good money 
after bad and storing up future trouble to bolster up a 
decadent monstrosity. 

The next noint of importance as regards the present 
bridge is that the station at Charing Cross is clearly 
too small for its purpose and its approach totally in- 
adequate for carriages, cabs and taxis on the arrival of 


— -ә--.-.-.. uis 


| 


| 


| 


| 


the Continental trains. One of the arguments used by 
the representatives of the railway company in favour of 
preserving and strengthening the present bridge is that 
they anticipate a very great extension of their Continental 
traffic after the war. If this anticipation is realised 
the inadequacy of the present station will be intensified 
го an unbearable degree. Sir William Lever, 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords said, “I am perfectly certain that it is impossible 
to have an adequate station for Continental traffic at 
Charing Cross,” the total area of which is said to be 
some four acres, as compared with about thirteen acres 
at the new Victoria station. As with so many other of 
our London terminal stations, Charing Cross has seen 
its traffic outgrow the capabilities of its original site. 


The third practical and utilitarian reason for the 
abolition of the present railway bridge is that a new 


in his ' 


vehicular road:bridge is urgently required across the 
Thames between Waterloo and Westminster, the dis- 
any 


tance belween which is greater than that between 
other two London bridges. The distance between London 
Bridge and Southwark is about 480 yards, between 
Southwark and Blackfriars 770 vards, between Blackfriars 
and = Waterloo 960 vards, between Waterloo and 
Westminster 1,200 vards. The enormous increase in 
traffic over the two latter bridges ав shown by the Board of 
Trade retnrus. and, owing to their congested state, 
Waterloo Bridge will certainly have to he widened unless 
relief is given bv the formation of a new road-brid ге; 
from Charing Cross to the Surrey side. Not onlv i 
Waterloo Bridve overtaxed, but a considerable Sanction 
of the congestion in the Strand is caused by traffic to Ше 
Surrey side making for that bridge. . 

There are thus three sufficiently weighty and purely 
utilitarian reasons for the abolition of the present Charing 
Cross railway bridge; its decrepitude, the inadequacy of 
(һе station and the necessity of a new road-bridge. 

. The only argument, as far as we can understand, that 
the railway companv puts forward whv the bridge and 
station should be maintained in the public interest is, in 
the words of Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, the chairman 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railwav, “ the daily 
convenience of the travelling public who use this bridge 
to the extent. о! 18.000.000 of travellers annuallv, a 
preat proportion of w hom consist. of the working classes 
carried at cheap fares.’ 

Now neither Mr. Bonsor nor anv one else can 
assert that more than an infinitesimally small minority 
of the 18.000.000 complete their journey at Charing Cross 
station. which is hut the starting point of further travel, 
pedestrian or vehicular, As far as vehicular travellers 
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are concerned, it would not merely Бе no disadvantage to 
them to commence their secondary journey on the Surrey 
side of the river, but the facilities that would be available 
from the greater roominess there possible would save an 
appreciable amount of time, and the cost of travelling 
by motor bus or tube would certainly be no more and 
would probably be less than by S.E. and C.R. 

Mr. Bonsor'à '' great proportion ’’ consisting of the 
working classes, a$ every unprejudiced observer of 
Charing Cross will recognise, can only be arrived at 
by a violent extension of the ordinary meaning of the 
term “ working-classes.’’ Charing Cross is pre-eminently 
not a °“ working-class ” station, И we do not include in 
that class all who work in any capacity. 

Let us, however, consider the position of the work- 
man's ticket holder whom the S. E. and C.R. now carries 
across the Thames to Charing Cross. The railway 
company even “at cheap fares " is not sufficiently 
altruistic to carry him for nothing. and if he is landed 
on the Surrey side. а motor-bus would be delighted 
to take him to the Strand for a half-pennv. Does Ше 
S.E. and С.К. do it for less? И the half-penny is а 
consideration to him, he would certainlv be glad of the 
opportunity to save it by walking across the river. whereas 
now he is practically obliged to pay the Company for 
carrying him. According to our time table there are 
only five workmen's trains in the dav that give him the 
opportunity of alighting at Waterloo Junction and walking 
across the river, and two of these are due at Charing Cross 
before 6.0 А.м. 

The ordinary fare hetween Charing Cross and Waterloo 
Junction 18 one penny, so that the worker who does not 
travel by workmen's train would save money by riding 
across the sew Charing Cross road-bridge іп a motor 
bus for a half-penny. Thus it seems to us that Mr. 
Bonsor s solicitude and sentimental appeal for the 
“working classes " is pure humbug. 

Naturally, in the columns of “ The Observer," Mr. 
Burns, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
devote considerable space to the aesthetic claims for a 
much needed civic improvement at Charing Cross, but 
in the columns of “Тһе Architect ’’ it is quite unneces- 
sary for us to urge this aspect of the question. 

Nor need we, at this juncture, consider in detail the 
plan that these protagonists suggest, showing the possi- 
bility of constructing a new road-bridge on an axial line 
drawn from the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields to a 
rond-point at the crossing of Waterloo Road with Stam- 
ford Street and York Road, without interfering with the 
present railway bridge and providing a site of some 
fifteen acres for a new station and hotel on the Surrey 
side. 

Mr. Cosmo Bonsor announces that. it is the intention 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company to 
reintroduce in the present session of Parliament their 
Bill providing for the strengthening of the present decrepit 
“б ved-oxide Behemoth ” which was rejected by the House 
of Commons. Tt behoves evervone, therefore. who 
values the convenience of the public or the aesthetics of 
Tondon to use all their influence to ensure its repeated 
defeat. | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue collection of etchings and drawings hy Charles 
Mervon, to which we referred recently as having been 
brought together hy a Scottish amateur at Glasgow, is the 
object of desire not only by the art lovers of Glasgow, but 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of the Print Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, who, whilst entreating the 
wealthy citizens of Glasgow to acquire the collection for 
the Corporation Art Gallery at Kelvingrove, urges Ше 
claims of the British Museum, suggesting that its at pre- 
sent “second best’? assemblage of Mervons be made 
“unrivalled and supreme '' by the addition of the rarities 
from the collection under notice. “ Even without those 
few trial proofs and early states that are most needed in 
London and are never likely to be obtained if thev are 


lost now, the collection would put Glasgow to-morrow in 


the position that London held yesterday, and that is not - 


one to be despised. Will not some patriot or group of 
patriots come forward and keep the Mervon collection 
safe at home, by Thames or Clvde, before it has em- 
barked, as we must fear it otherwise may do, on a 
voyage across the Atlantic, from which it is never likely 
to return? "' 


Undoubtedly the Channel Tunnel would be very 
useful to this country and its Allies in the present war if 
it were in existence; but, in view of the fact that as 
recently as July 1914 a majority of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence reported against the Tunnel on strategic 
grounds, Mr. Asquith could scarcely go further, in reply 
to the influential deputation representing the Channel 
Tunnel Committee of the House of Commons, than say: 
“ I am of opinion that this matter in all its aspects, parti- 
cularlv in the light of the new experience which we have 
gained from the war, should be reviewed by the War Com- 
mittee or the Committee of Imperial Defence, whichever 
may turn out to be the fitter instrument for the purpose, 
and without prepossession or prejudice, and that they 
should be invited or required to express their judgment 
upon it. You cannot expect me to say more than that. 
| can assure vou that, sulject to the paramount obliga- 
tions that weigh upon us every dav in making provision 
for the successful prosecution of the war, I will see that 
time is found and opportunity given for a full review of 
the question in the light of the new experience we have 
acquired,’ 


` We are glad to note that Lord Dunedin has taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
against the proposition to instal overhead wires for tram- 
ways ‘‘ tastefully supported.” The experts who reported, 


as we have noted, in favour of overhead wires do 50. 


on the score of economy; but, apart from the amenities 
of Princes Street, which are worth preserving at the 
cost not of greater expense but of less profit, the safety 
of the public is a strong argument in favour of the conduit 
system. Overhead wires do not often cause catastrophes, 
but they are always liable to do so; and do, occasionally, 
result in death or serious injury to the public. 


In the Journal of the National Association of Master 
Heating and Domestic Engineers, a. quotation is made 
from an allegation that, in the United States, there has 
arisen a practice of some architects’ offices of charging 
for plans and specifications used in estimating. The 
Journal of the National Association goes on to say that 
the allegation is ‘‘ not without application to the condition 
of affairs in our own country.” This application is, to 
our mind, unwarrantable. Deposits are often asked, in 
invitations for open tendering, for copies of bills of 
quantities or other expensively prepared information. but 
these deposits are returned to those who send in bona- 
fide tenders. Charges are made for bills of quantities, 
&c., to be paid by the successful contractor, but these 
are included in the estimates and in the amount of 
contract, and therefore repaid by the emplovers. As 
far as our experience goes, and it is tolerably extensive. 
the costs of any services rendered by architects in this 
country do not ultimately come out of the pocket of the 
contractor, still less, as in the U.S.A. if the allegation 
18 correct, from the unsuccessful tenderers. 


G. P. Dymond recently lectured to the Plymouth 
Institution on “ The Exeter Book and its Contents.” 
which, by the courtesy of Canon Prvke and Rev. Е. T. 
Foweraker, sub-librarian at Exeter Cathedral, he had 
recently been permitted to examine. Тһе Exeter Book. 
he explained, was the oldest. collection of early English 
extant, and was given to Exeter Cathedral by Leoin. 
first Bishop of Exeter, when he died in 1071. Тһе hook 
Was naturally very carefully preserved at Exeter. There 
were indications, however, that it had at times narrowly 
escaped destruction, some of the leaves being considerably 
mutilated. The remarkable thing was that in the hody 
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of the book the ink remained as fresh as when it was 
written. The handwriting was i1 old English characters, 
and -was probably the work of some painstaking monk. 
The handwriting in the companion book at Vercelli, 
Which was discovered in North Italy in 1832, was 
somewhat later, eleventh century compared with eighth 
century. It was probably left in Italy by ап English 
pilgrim on his wav to Rome. The lecturer compared 
the two books and then examined the poems in the 
Exeter Book, not all of which, he said, were by Cynewulf, 
some being much earlier than his day. 


Calcium chloride added to the mixing water to an 
amount of 4 per cent. by weight will increase by large 
percentages the rapidity with which concrete gains 
strength. This conclusion has been reached by the 
United States Bureau of Standards at Washington, in 
which the effects of various chemicals were studied in 
an effort to find a good accelerator for hardening concrete. 
While the time of setting was not materially affected 
by adding calcium chloride, there was no difficulty ex- 
perienced in handling the concrete to which it had been 
added. Standard 1-3 mortar cubes and standard 
cylinders of 1-2-4 and 1-14-83 concrete were tested in 
compression at varying ages up to thirty days. Tests 
of the 1-3 standard sand mortar show that the rate of 
hardening 1s accelerated most by the addition of calcium 
chloride, which increases the strength at twenty-four 
hours by from 155 to 230 per cent. ond. at forty-eight 
hours by from 173 to 190 рег cent. over the strength of 
mortar containing no calcium chloride. The best per- 
centage of calcium chloride to use for proportions of 
concrete is from 3 to 4 per cent. of the weight of the 
mixing water. The increase in strength ар fortv-eighit 
hours thus obtained varies from 14 to 275 per cent. for 
the 1-2-4 mix and from И to ПО per cent. for the 
1-1-3 mix. In all but one case Ше concretes mixed 
with 4 per cent. of calcium chloride show greater 
strength for both mixes than for plain concrete, these 
results being consistent, though variable, for all the 
ages tested. up to thirty days. This acceleration. in 
strength 15 believed. to be due to the more complete 
hydration of the silicates and aluminates in the setting 
of the cement. The use of calcium chloride increases 
the cost of concrete by 2s. to 2s. 64. per cubic yard. 
For best results itis important that the concrete be mixed 
to a quaking, but not fluid, consistency. Calcium: 
chloride should be used with caution for reinforced- 
concrete construction, as it tends to accelerate апу cor- 
rosion of the steel which may occur. 


The Mitchell Library has just. received a gift of a 
remarkable collection of photographs which form a vaļu- 
able record of the topography of Glasgow. They are Ше 
work of the iate Ме. Willam Graham, and the fact that 
the collection consists of 2876 photographs indicates its 
comprehensive, character and reflects the industry with 
Which Ме. Grabam pursued his self-iniposed and pleasur- 
able task. The bulk of the photographs are in negative 


but the negatives are of excellent. quality, and it is to be: 


hoped there will be no undue delay in making prints of 
thet, | | 

, [he collection has been carefully catalogued, and it 
کا‎ obvious that when the negatives are reduced to print 
Will form a rich gallery of Glasgow in architecture. 
character, and episode. The "o Mitchell " has ample 
wall space to accommodate a frame collection whic 
might he arranged in chronological order, and which 
would prove a valuable auxiliary to those who шах visit 
the library to delve into the printed records of Glasgow. 
The cost of printing the photographs should be com- 
paratively trifling. Some generous citizen may provide 
the necessary funds, or the Old Glasgow Club by under- 
taking the work would honour the memory of a worthy 
member, and at the same time perform a creditable 
civic duty which indeed legitimately falls within its 
functions, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MARY CHURCH, SCULCOATES. 

Tuis interior view was included in this year's Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The church replaces an older one 
on a different site, which latter had become surrofnded 
by mills, and the neighbouring houses cleared away or 
condemned. Тһе new building is in the centre of the 
population. Тһе tablets and other memorials from the 
older church have been placed in the new building, which 
consists of nave and chow, with north and south aisles, 
and a large chapel, and vestries on Ше left of the nave. 
A square tower will eventually finish the west end of the 
nave. The building is of local brick, plastered internally 
with a sparing use of stone. The contractors were Messrs. 
Quibell, of Hull. The accommodation at present will be 
for about 700. Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., was 
{пе architect. 


۹ 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, WALSALL. , 
Тив accommodation provided bv this proposed church 
will be for rather over 200. The nave has short north 
and south aisles, with a choir of three bays, flanked by 
chapels on either side. The internal facing is to be of 
local linestone. The drawing, which was at the Royal 
Асафешу Exhibition, shows the church from the north- 
west. Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


DILKE HOUSE, MALET STREET, W. 
Тик photograph illustrates a new building recently 
erected for the National Amalgamated Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks in Malet Street, 
W., a new street. parallel with Gower Street, laid out on 
the estate of the Duke of Bedford. 

In order to meet the rapidly-increasing requirements 
of the Union the building has been designed so that one 
or two more storeys сап be added. It is perhaps a just 
criticism of the present elevation that it seems somewhat 
truncated, and that the main cornice is somewhat heavy ; 
this the architects think will not be the case when the 
building is completed. 

The structure is fire-resisting throughout; it has а 
flat asphalted roof, and is faced with Portland stone. 
The walls of the entrance corridor and hall are treated 
na new method, with a terrazzo formed of very fine 
grain with. marble and white cement treated architec- 
turally т a simple manner. | 

The architects were Messrs. Lander, Bedells & 
Crompton, and the builder, Mr. W. J. Maddison, of 
Canning Town. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Тик illustration shows the front elevation of a building 
recently erected. upon the site of the old ‘ Imperial 
Theatre," the remaining portion of the site of the Royal 
Aquarium. It stands at the corner of Tothill Street and 
Dartmouth Street. and immediately adjoins Caxton 
Поиве, the lines of. which building have been carried 
through by the architects, Messrs. Metealf & Greig, the 
main front having been classically treated in Bath stone 
(fluated). 

A feature has been made of the main entrance, with 
Из superimposed recumbent allegorical figures, executed 
by Mr. L. F. Roslyn, В.В.5. The entrance gates, 
balcomes, iron railings. lift enclosures, and lift gates were 
supplied by Messrs. Strode & Co., Ltd. The spacious 
entrance hall is finished. throughout by Messrs. Walker 
& Co., with statuary marble, lined with black Belgian 
marble, surmounted with a dove capping, the pavement 
Беше marble. The stained glass and copper glazing hy 
the British Luxfer Со. Heating, Messrs. Strode & Co., 
Ltd. ‘Sanitary goods, Messrs. Stitson White & Co. 
Lifts, Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. Door and window 
fittires, Messrs. Tonks, Ltd. Electric. lighting, Mr. G. 


ак 
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J. Thornton Alder. 
path, Brown & Co. 
The great difficulties of the foundations were success- 
fully overcome, and the very sound commercial office 
building was erected by Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Son, 
Ltd:, which, before completion, was acquired by the 
Contracts Department of the War Office, necessitating 
exceptional celerity in the finishings owing to exigencies 
connected with the war. | 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Тне President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has received a communication, dated October 27, from 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Australia in 
London, intimating that a cablegram has now been. re- 
ceived from the Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne, 
to the effect that the date up to which designs for the 
above competition may be received has been extended 
from January 31 to April 30, 1917. 

Those interested in this competition are advised to 
read the correspondence which has passed between the 
Institute, Sir John Burnet, and the promoters of the 
competition in our issue of October 27 last. 


TOWN TIDYING. | 
Tue second of the weekly discussions arranged by the 
Arts and Crafts Society in connection with their exhibition 
at Ше Royal Academy was held last Tuesday. The 
subject had the somewhat elastic title of °“ Tidy Towns," 
and the speakers were able to read their own interpreta- 
tion into it. Most of their thoughts circled round the 
subject of Town Planning rather than the best way of 
introducing greater order and cleanliness into our streets. 
Indeed, the audience had to wait until the closing sentence 
of the closing speech for the one really practical sugges- 
tion—viz. that our existing pestilential system of dust 
carts should be replaced by the German method of sealed 
receptacles, which when full are exchanged for empty 
ores, the full ones being taken away. Professor 
Lethaby, whose principal remarks we give below, kept 
closer to the points than the others and was as individual 
as ever, especially in his impromptus: his dictum that 
“ Beauty is the smile of Health’’ being typical of the 
almost startling common-sense which he offered the 
delighted gathering. Professor Adshead said the only 
tidy towns he had ever seen were in Germany, and they 
were not only extremely tidy, but extremely efficient 
and also extremely ugly—a patriotic opinion which failed 
to win universal acceptance. As an instance of how not 
to tidy towns, Professor Adshead described an otherwise 
perfect village in Kent, whose beauty is now ruined by 
the so-called village green, for it has been enclosed in 
railings and planted with funereal shrubs at the expense 
oi the proud squire and to the design of tlie borough 
surveyor. Similarly, our tiny fishing villages are being 
‘laid out” in hideous fashion. The inevitably arti- 


ficial] character of our towns should find its contrast: 


in the natural disposition of the country. Mr. A. J. 
“Репіу attributed the ugliness of our suburbs to the 
invention of the semi-detached villa and the legal re- 
strictions of building line. 


By Professor W. R. Leruasy. 

I wonder whether any of us have ever been troubled 
by the question as to whether art was a serious vocation 
for a serious life. We have perhaps got into the way of 
looking on art as à rather remote ornament to life—con- 
cert-room music, exhibition-room paintings, and perhaps 
some special Arts and Crafts. Properly, however, art is 
all worthy productive work; and, looked at in this way, 
it secins to me that art is about the most serious thing 
there can be: certainly it is a very serious thing for us 
at this time, for our towns have been long neglected. 

One of the most seeing things ever said, to my mind, 
was the remark of Victor Hugo that books would kill 


Constructional steel, Messrs. Кед-. 


art. We understand and believe what we are told in 
print, but we see very little directly with our eyes. That 
is, І suppose, why we employ curious people called art 
critics, who profess to do the looking for us and tell us 
about it. The blind reporting to the one-eyed. I wonder 
whether it seems an extreme thing to say that. we have 
partly lost the use of our eyes; И, however, it were not so, 
I cannot think that we could endure the general disorder in 
our towns with the advertisement-plastered stations and 


paper-littered streets: the general dreariness, dulness, and | 


ncthing-to-be-doneness except to get away in a fast motor- 
car. | | 
Much study and research have been devoted to the 
great question of town improvement from the point of 
view of planning of late years; but it is not of these 
technical or architechnieal matters I want to speak. I 
want to speak of what should be the concern of ordinary 
people—all of us—with the common. problem of life in 
towns. 

By thinking of art as & special matter dealt with by 
special people called architects and painters and musicians, 
we have gone far to banish beauty from our towns and 
our lives. What I mean by art, then, is not the affair of 
a few but of everybody.. It is order, tidiness, the right 
way of making things and the right way of doing things, 
especially the public things of our towns and cities. — It 
is a question of pleasant railway stations, of street clean- 
ing, of controlling advertisements, of making our houses 
fit for sane people to live in, and of cooking meals fit for 
healthy people to eat. Moreover, it is а question of keep- 
ing our heads up in civilisation. | We have not been 
properly led about these things ; we have not been properly 
taught. If we were alone in the world it might not 80 
much matter; but we are not alone, and it is a tremendous 
question this of keeping up fine quality*in our work and 
in our towns. 

The need for public art not as superabundance of 
luxury, but as an absolutely necessary part of the ordi- 
nary life of people in communities, has really become for 
us à very pressing question, and I want to impress И 


on your minds by repetition. I would have it taught in 


schools. I would have it become the chief question at 
elections, so that even members of Parliament would have 
to show some interest in the beauty of the towns they are 
supposed to represent; and now it strikes me they do 
represent very perfectly. ae 
join in some common bond for common work for life's 
sake outside the professional grind and their trades union 
points of view. Directly I speak of art in the town it will 
be natural for you to think of a picture gallery or a special 
statue or some ‘“art lamppost,’’ or other over-orna- 
mented object; but I must again insist that is not 
what I mean. I mean the making of our towns fair 
and fit to live in from end to end, the whitewashing of 
back courts, the laying down of turf, the reducing of the 
advertisement mania, the smartening of the railway 
station, the seeing to it that there shall be some place ш 
every town where decent food can be got comparable 
to what one gets abroad, the provision of some space. of 
clean country where опе may take a dog for a walk 
without. shame. We need to make it an enthusiasm, 4 
game, a movement, a tide of tidying up. Think of any 
country towns you know in detail; begin with the railway 
station, or rather two miles before the station, where the 
miserable advertisements of Mr. X, the ready-made 
clothes man, and of Messrs. Y, the furnishers on the hire 
system, begin. Then look at the slatternly shanty called 
the station and the mean station road. Towns are not 
necessarily like that. Towns should be made to house 4 
proud and intelligent race of people, and we have to see 
to it that they are thought of and dealt with from that 
point of view. We must aim at having the best towns 
in the world, each with some decent unspoilt country 
around it, and each with sufficient internal means of 
civilisation from music to pots and pans. We must be. 
given more to be proud of: do not our leaders know that 
pride is strength? I dare not let myself describe our 
towns as they are; but I am anxious to recall them to 


I would have all art societies . 
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your own minds; and even when you leave here may I 
beg of you to look at Piccadilly, which 18 about the most 
famous street in England, and then at the next tube 
station you come to? Well, they are not good enough! 
For the earlier half of my life I was satisfied with being 
told that ours was the richest country in the world, until 
I woke up to know that what I meant by riches was 
learning and beauty and music and coffee and omelettes ; 
perhaps in the coming days of poverty we may get more 
of these. 

As an example of what I mean by art where order, 
conviction, beauty and efficiency are all one, may I in- 
stance the Navy? We must not be content until our 
railways are as ship-shape as a squadron. What other 
arts have we that hold the same beauty of efficiency 
carried forward in an unconsciously developing tradition ? 
Just two or three occur to me. Simple, well-off house- 
keeping in the country, with tea in the garden. Boy- 
scouting, and tennis in flannels. These four seem to 
me our best forms of modern civilisation, and must serve 
as examples of the sort of spirit in which town improve- 
ment must be undertaken. Everybody must be inter- 
ested, and it must be half drill and half game. I am 
here to beg you all to play this best of games—town- 
tidying. 

Even if art enters Into all things made and done I 
should not worry you about it if it were only a matter 
of shapes and colours and skill; but it is much more than 
allthese. Art is the right way of doing necessary things, 
order, masterv, pride. Тһе civic arts are the arts of 
civilisation. Beauty is a necessary function of Health, 
and it is one of these few great things which sustain the 
spirit of communities. The civic arts mean more pride, 
life, and strength. We have heaps of teachers, politicians, 
organisers, and economists, but none that I hear of seems 
to understand that no Nation can last without Beauty. 


By Mr. Henry Vivian, J.P. 


I have been asked to say a few words on the problem 


of site planning, not as an expert which I make no 


pretence to be, but because Co-partnership Tenants, 
Ltd., of which I am chairman, has experimented on this 
matter on its estates іп various parts of the country. 

To formulate rules of a scientific character concerning 
site planning to secure tidiness is very dificult indeed, 
because the constant factors are extremely few and the 
changing ones many. Іп residentia] site planning the 
uncertain and ever-changing qualities, tastes, passions, 
prejudices, and ambitions of human beings must be borne 
in mind. Men and women can in regard to their homes 
be shepherded into adopting new methods only to a 
limited degree. Site planners, therefore, should be 
something more than artists if they are to be successful. 
They must envisage the kind of people who will probably 
for from 50 to 100 years own and reside in the property 
to be built on the site, anticipate their weaknesses and 
failings, and consider carefully whether the provisions 
which the site plan will crystallise are likely to wear or 
break down. My time permits me to touch ироп.опе or 
two points only. А degree of permanence in some 
matters must be assumed. For example, that а resi- 
dential site will remain a residential site; that within 
reasonable limits the same kind of people will occupy the 
residences, and so on. None of these things are certain, 
of course, but unless we assume them site planning 
becomes mere guesswork or a gamble. 

It is important to have regard also to the probable 
type of owner. Certain provisions in the planning which 
may be quite sound if the ownership is to be corporate 
and continuous may be quite unwise if the houses are to 
be owned by individuals and probably sold from time 
to time. Even where the control over the land is cor- 
porate and continuous through the leasehold system, it 


is extremely difficult to enforce a high standard of condi- 


tions on a certain class of resident. Up to a certain 
point and on certain matters, contracts or agreements 
and regulations can be treated with contempt; and sym- 


 pathy nearly always in these matters is not with the 


authority responsible or owner. 

Limitation of houses to the acre and size of gardens. 
—This question requires very careful thought. In the 
various town-planning schemes there is considerable 
elasticity. At Quinton provision is made for a limit of 
12 to the gross acre and 20 net; at East Birmingham, 
12, 15, and 18 in different areas; at Sheffield, 12 to 24. 
At Sutton Coldfield there are five standards varying from. 
4 to 25. Our experience in certain districts is that it is 
not wise to cut the number per acre down too much for 
the smallest type of house. The people do not want 
the large gardens and will not cultivate them, In other 
cases large gardens are appreciated very much. On one 
estate some of the gardens are derelict, and the others for 
the most part indifferently cultivated. The site planner 
should not on this matter be carried away by abstract 
ideas, but have careful regard to the characteristics of 
the probable residents. Even where the number per 
acre is kept low, it 1s 1n some cases advisable to secure 
elasticity by limiting the private garden space per house - 


' and retaining a piece for letting to those desiring additional 


gardens. 

Roads and drainage.—A_ skilful site planner can, 
where liberty exists to.include narrow drives and paths, 
save by a wise arrangement of the frontages so as to 
secure the minimum of expenditure on wide traffic roads 
and on length of drainage. There is great variation in 
the degree of success achieved on this point by different 
planners on a large site. In one case we saved £90 per 
acre on a considerable area by scrapping the plans which 
had been approved by the local authority and giving more 
thought to the question. 

Small open spaces and playing siles.—These require 
very careful consideration before being included in a 
scheme. They are most difficult under certain circum- 
stances to supervise and may be an important item of cost 
on smaller rented houses. Even where we have cor- 
porate control over these it is difficult to supervise. 

Residential roads and noisy traffic.—On the whole 
the system of planning so as to secure that as far as 
possible the residences should front on non-through traffic 
roads has been very much appreciated, and is on our 
estates a success. I can conceive a class of residents, 
however, which would not prove satisfactory under such 
conditions. 

Low-rented houses on flat land.—In the case of an 
estate on which it is intended to provide houses of a 
variety of types, it is important to allocate the flat land 
to the lower-rented houses. In some cases the low- 
rented houses with us have been rendered unremunera- 
tive because of the cost of underbuilding sustaining walls 
to banks, &c. These items become quite serious ones on 
houses only bringing in a few shillings a week. 

Generally.—I think it is extremely difficult to lay 
down many fixed rules. А short.time ago I was discuss- 
ing with a friend the failure on some more or less trivial 
matters of everyday occurrence of his brother who had 
passed his examinations at school and college with credit 
and occupied a good position in the educational world. 
“ Yes,” he observed, ''Jim is able to pass almost апу 
examination except that on common sense.” 

I would urge in the matter of residential site plan- 
ning that we want specialists: in the sense of common 
things as well as in art. 

The average resident is not an altruist. He is for the 
most part engaged in earning a living and seeking some 
comfort for himself and family. Even the altruist wants * 
to practise his principles in his own way, which is not 
always that desired by his fellows, and often the advo- 
cates in housing reform of ideals which can only be 
achieved by stringent regulations, are the most difficult 
to regulate. 

Many of the things we desire done can only be brought 
into being on a large scale by a general change in tastes 
and standards of demand. 

The site planner is not master of the fate of a site. 
He can only co-operate with other agencies and should 
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carefully discriminate between those things which he can 
only venture to count upon in selected and exceptional 
cases, and those where he 16 up against human nature 
more or less in the rough. Some day we may all get 

“ selected.” but the time is not yet, and when it comes 


the site planner. will have many of his problems made 
easier of solution. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Тик annual general meeting of the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District. Society of Architects and Surveyors 
was held at the office of the President, Church Street, 
Shefheld, on the 27th ult. There was only a moderate 
attendance, Mr. A. F. Watson, F.I.I.D.A., the Presi- 
dent, was in the chair. In the absence of Mr. В. W. 
Fowler. F.S.L, the treasurer, the annual statement of 
accounts, showing а very satisfactory financial position, 
was presented by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 4. В. 
Wiefull, A.R.I.B.A. 

In the annual report regret was expressed at the 
death of Mr, Charles Hadfield. a former president and 
secretary, Mr. Charles Green, “а lay member aud one 
of the cleverest craftsmen Sheflield has produced, and 
Mr, В. Rogers. Тһе Architects’ War Committee 
appointed. by the Royal Institute had been in frequent 
correspondence with the Council. Endeavours had been 
made to secure work for the local members of the pro- 
fession who were ш need of it, and to obtain commis- 
sions for the younger men who desired to join the Army. 


This had been very successful in many cases, though 
some had been rejected on medical grounds. The 


‘conscientious objector ' had been exceedingly rare in 
the profession. Many local members of the profession 
had taken part in the “ great push,” a few had been 
killed. though, fortunately, the number was small cem- 
pared with the large number engaged. Others had 
been wounded, some іп such a manner as to render them 
of little further service to the Army, and to handicap 
them in their civilian work, 

The Council had considered possible directions in 
which the requirements of the building by-laws might 
he modified at the present time in order to cheapen the 
erection of working men's dwelling-houses. The diffi- 
cultv was that dwelling-houses erected under the pro- 
posed conditions would be of a permanent character. 
The Council understood that. the City Council approved 
of certain modifications for the term of the war, and it was 
suggested that these modifications should remain in force 
for a certain length of time after the proclamation of 
peace. 

The сиезНоп of narrowing the footpaths of 
secondary streets had also been considered, but the pro- 
posals seemed to apply more to towns where there were 
front and back approaches rather than to a place like 
Sheffield, where such a system did not obtain. Тһе 
Council had offered its co-operation in any work which 
might be done with regard to the utilisation of vacant 
building Jand for garden purposes, but as nothing had 
heen heard it was to be supposed that the difficulties 
had proved too strong. 

The officers and council were all re-elected. 


THE PLAN AND FURNISHING OF CHURCHES.* 
„Ву Rev. James COOPER, D.D., D.C.T., Поп. Litt.D.. 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History of Glasgow 
University. 


Тт is expected of a medical man in charge of a hospital 
that he make himself acquainted with whatever concerns 
the proper equipment of the edifice for its special pur- 
pose. The man who has the cure of souls ought to be 
no less clear in his apprehension of the ends for which 


* Part of an Address to the Divinity Hall, 


University of 
Glasgow, at the opening of Session 1916.17. 


- Scotland, ог in 


a church is built; of the nature and place of the different 
parts and ordinances of God's appointed worship; and 
of the things, or arrangements, whieh may help—or : 
hinder—himself and the people in the intelligent, 
reverent, aud edifying fulfilment of the duties to God and 
to each other which they assemble to discharge. 

Of course it is the mind and the heart that matter; but 
both mind and heart can be helped—or hindered—by the 
material surroundings. Ours is the religion of the 10саг- 
ration. We are not disembodied spirits ; we are soul and 
body, and we are to glorify God in our body. 

The war will not last for ever. And after the war? 
Not long aro was advised at a church restoration meeting 
by avery able and munificent supporter of the scheme: 
“ Do just now whet vou aim at getting done. You will 
not vet money for such purposes when the war is over, 
There will be much less money in the country, and what 
there is will be wanted for other things.’ Will it? I 
reminded my friend that this was not what happened in 
England either, after two great and 
destructive wars which had been waged, as this war is 
being waged on our part and our Allies’ part, for the 
sacred cause of liberty and Christian. principle. Our 
own war of independence against the ambition and 
the tyranny of Edward I. left the Scotland of the early 
fourteenth century far more terribly impoverished than 
even this war will leave us. But the Scotland of that 
dav did not forget to Whom she owed the great victory 
at Bannockburn. Non nobis, Domine. 

“Not unto us, Lord, not to us, 
But do Thou glory take!” 

In the East. St. Andrew s Cathedral was completed, 
and dedicated to Almighty God as а national thank- 
offering for the great deliverance, in the presence of King 
Robert Bruce, seven bishops, fifteen abbots, and 
almost all the earls and lords whom the wreck of war 
and revolution had left in Scotland. Here in the West 
the work on the nave of our cathedral, suspended for 
some eighty years, was resumed and finished. 

Again, long after the Reformation, when Waterloo - 
had caged for ever an eagle grander than the Kaiser, 
Parhamentary grants for church- building made to both 
the National Churches attested the recognition by our 
rulers of that day of the fact that Christian faith, 
well as animal courage and the generalship of Welling- 
ton, had contributed to the successful termination of a 
series of wars which lasted over twenty years. 

There will be something very far wrong with the 
religion of our countrymen if, after this war, there is 
nothing of the same kind as an immediate and spon- 
taneous expression of devout and grateful feeling. Тһе 
war will end, we trust, in decis victory ; and victory 
should end in thanksgiving and in thankofferings for the 
glory of God (and not simply for utility to ourselves); 
for the glory of God, I say, “ Who is the only Giver of 
all victory,” and for the increase of that worship which 
is due unto His Name, as well as in memory of those 
who have laid down their lives in a cause во holy. What- 
ever other forms, therefore, our thankofferings should 
take, there should certainly he the building of many new 
churches, the reparation of many old ones, the amplify- 
ing and adorning of many that at present are too small or 
too mean for their sacred function. 

In Glasgow T hope that we may follow the example 
of our predecessors after Bannockburn. I could con- 
ceive no finer thankoffering, no more suitable memorial 
of our gallant fellow-citizens who have fallen in this 
war, Pe the givinz back to our cathedral—the glorious 
mother-church of Strathelyde—of those two western 
towers of which the ignorance of the last century deprived 
its western front. 

For the University Chapel which, so soon as peace 
returns, will rise to hallow this stately pile, we have 
got. I Шеше sufficient money for the fabric; but it will 
call for adequate furnishings and glass—auppropriate 
memorials of the many sons of Alma Mater who have 
enhanced the lustre of her fame, not in the manner which 
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their ‘talents seemed to promise but by the sacrifice alike 
of career and life in their country’s cause. 

All over Scotland it will be the same; and wherever 
the thankofferings take this direction we in the Holy 
Ministry ought to be able to offer some guidance to the 
donors, so that their money may not be spent in things 
unsuitable, unbeautiful, and of no power whatever to lift 
the heart to Heaven. 

Then in country districts—though we hope there will 
be a considerable return of the population to the land— 
the churches to be built, even as votive or memorial 
offerings, will naturally be smaller and plainer; while 
we cannot look (and ought not to look) for any augmenta- 
tion of the burdens lying on the heritors for the provision 
of parish ehurches. The people of these parishes should 
be encouraged to add something from their own pockets ; 
but even so, the word in such cases will probably con- 
tinue to be, “ As much accommodation as may be, at as 
little cost.” This means, of course, that not much can 
go for what is commonly called '* ornament." We need 
not regret it. A great deal of so-called ** ornament '' has 
been no real ornament at all. [t will do us no harm to 
think less of ornament, and more of line 
proportion, of adequate space not for pews merely but 
for central passage, and above all for chancel. Of orna- 
ment proper one fine feature may be all that we can 
afford. But one really fine feature—a graceful chancel 
arch or a really good chancel screen, a delicately designed 
east window, a richly moulded doorway, a finely propor- 
tioned gable, a neat belfry—will ппра a wonderful dis- 
tinction to the plainest structure, if its general lines be 
right and the masonry be careful. 

Coming now to the form of the church. It should 
in most cases be an oblong, of three squares іп length, 
two for the nave, for the congregation, and one for the 
chaneel—where the great central rite of our religon, and 
from time to time such other functions as marriage, 
ordination, burial, may be celebrated with becoming 
dignity. Other parts—side aisles, transepts, steeple, 
vestry, cloak-rooms.  halls—are accessories desirable 
often, needful (probably) where the church is for a 
populous parish, and is the centre of many activities: but 
the main purpose of the church is the worship of Almighty 
God in the ordinances of His own appointment, and Ше 
fitness of the building for the noble fulfilment of these 
must never be allowed to be forgotten. Worship must 
be paramount, and nothing must be permitted to en- 
croach upon Из clams and rights. Of worship the 
clergyman is especially the guardian, as well as the 
officiant. If he has not a high esteem for it, 1f he does 
not appreciate its parts and principles, if he is not zealous 
for its honour, how should others know, or care, very 
much about it? 

And, first, I am in favour of the old and persistent 
fashion—more persistent, | believe, in Britain than in 
any other land—of building our churches, if it be possihle, 
and wherever it is possible, east and west, with the Holy 
Table at the east end and the congregation looking that 
way. نے‎ | 

Orientation was observed by Ше very earliest of Ше 
preachers of the Cross in these islands. The pagan Irish 
sang about Saint Patrick :一 

“ He comes, he comes, with shaven crown, 
From off the storm-tossed sea; 
His garment piercéd at the neck, 
With crook-like staff comes he! 
Far in his house (church) at its «их! end 
His cups and patens Пе; 


His people answer to his voice, 
Amen, Amen, they ery.” 


In the same direction, for the same reason, our 
Christian dead were till quite recently invariably lard. 
The symbolism is as fine as it is easy. The east is the 
quarter of the Rising Sun: it was in the east. in Palestine, 
that our Lord, the Sun of Righteousness, arose upon our 
darkened world. It is in the east—so Scripture seems to 
teach—that He will appear the second time. “ His fect 
in that day shall stand upon the Mount of Olives.’’ There 


and of. 


culture. 


is something fitting (when we come to worship Him in 
public) in our united showing by the very disposition 
of our bodies our adhesion to the blessed hope which we 
hold in cominon with those who in their graves are wait- 
ing for Him. I think the symbolism worth a great deal. 
But there is a practical reason also. If the church is 
set with the chancel to the west the sun at evening service 
Will shine for certain months right into the faces of the 
people; so also if the church is set facing south; while. 
to face the north is to look out on cold and cheerless 
skies. 

Second, there has been a tendency, I think, of late 
to forget too much the value of the tower and spire. 
This also is a very ancient feature of the parish church 
in Britain, goinz back in. England to Anglo-Saxon times 
and appearing in Scotland, at Restennet and St. Andrews. 
in the first churches built at the incoming of southern 
Из symbolis is no less natural, no less easy, 
more frequently felt, and, I believe, more needed at the 
present day than even that of the orientated church. 
Probably no generation of Christians ever required to be 
reminded so constantiy and so emphatically as our own 
of the truth that Heaven is our true home. Here we 
have no continuing city, but we seek one to come. The 
spire, too, has its practical uses: it shows people where 
the church stands; its upper storeys make an excellent 


belfry; and, where it occupies its good old-fashioned 


position at the west end of the church, its ground floor, 
opening from the nave, supplies one of the best of all 
positions for the font. 

This, however, must be said: the spire is one of the 
features which, if the whole design of the new church 
cannot be carried out at once, may be left with tolerable 
safety to the liberality of a future day. If there be 
provision made for it, and if а sufficient foundation 18 
secured from the beginning, people will. willingly give 
for its erection. I could not sacrifice the interior of the 
church, least of all would I sacrifice the chancel, for the 
spire; but it is distinctly worth your trying to obtain. 

Third, the porch—especially the south porch—is 
another beautiful feature, of easy symbolism (suggesting 
some preparation for entering the house of God as well as 
inviting the stranger to go in), and of practical соп- 
venience. Even where Г have a western door 1 would 
like a south porch also: to protect from draughts those 
who.are already in the church,.to be the main door of 
entrance for the people, and one at least of their means 
of exit. | 

Fourth, of the size and internal arrangement апа 
decoration of the chancel I shall have to say more im- 
mediately. I remark here that on all grounds of prin- 
ciple the chancel is the noblest portion of the chureh ; 
that in order to get a good chancel much may be sacri- 
ficed; and that, whether or not you are able to obtain a 
structural chancel—manv beautiful old churches in Scot- 
land, that of Foulis Easter, for example, had not one— 
its super-eminent dignity ought to be marked both exter- 
nally and internally by its richer decoration. Ме all 
admit that '' man’s chief end is to glorify God.” How 
comes it that, in the church-building and church-furmsh- 
ing of the Church of Scotland, the cognate truth that the 
chief end of worship is God's glory was, and is, so 
frequently, so persistently, forgotten? But it Is our 
duty to reform this; and no better opportunity for doing 
so is likely to occur to any of us than when we have a 
church to build. Make a strony point always of Ше 
chancel, and of the reason why you want it. Tel] the 
people that it is because the church is for the worship of 
God through Jesus Christ. | 

Fifth, it is one of the chief reproaches that still 
rest, alas! on the Church of Seotland that so many of 
her parish churches are open for Divine service only once 
on Sundays, and not once on week-days. We have, І 
fear it must be said, а Талу squad ” of ministers who 
have hitherto succeeded іп preventing any interposition 
by the Church Courts to disturb their chartered 
indolence. But public opinion grows in an opposite 
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direction, and already one hears ‘complaints that so 
many of our churches are so seldom used, and are shut 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

"A service on week-days is often of the highest spiritual 
value; but if can hardly in most cases be very largely 
attended, and ‘‘ a thin church ” (or what looks like that) 
discourages the congregation even more than it does the 
minister: he remembers how Our Lord sat up a whole 
night to preach to one man, and spent a whole day 
preaching to one woman; the congregation miss the con- 
tiguity of fellow-worshippers. There ought, therefore, 
in connection with every large parish church to be a 
side chapel—{not a hall: a hall is utterly unsuitable for 
worship, and where used for that purpose tends only to 
degrade the worship}—a side chapel for service on week- 
days. Shaw, the eighteenth-century historian of Moray, 
tells us that, as late as 1775, the choir of old St. Giles 
at Elgin was used there ‘‘ for service on week-days.’’ I 
suppose the maintenance at Aberdeen of the ancient 
“ weekly exercise '' (on Thursdays) has been due іп no 
small measure to the happy preservation of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, “ the Lower Church ”of the great city church, 
St. Nicholas. How admirably adapted is the Moray 
aisle to the daily service in St. Giles, Edinburgh! More 
recent examples of what I desiderate appear in the side 
chapels at Govan and the Barony of Glasgow, and St. 
Oswald's, Edinburgh. There is some convenience т 
treating the chancel, as in St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, as 
such a chapel. 

Sixth, the vestry 18 not of very old standing in our 
parish churches. In old times it was quite common for 
the parish minister to walk down the town in gown and 
bands. That was done in Elgin till 1828; when Ше local 
poet sings of '' the little Бей” employed— 

“То ring the person in 
Of the parson in his gown, Sir, 
Wi’ his sermon in his pouch, 
Who is jogging down the town, Sir.” 


I remember seeing a venerable minister of Deer, in 
Aberdeenshire, walking in this way down the village 
street; the picture lingers pleasantly іп my recollection 
when every word of the sermons that I heard from the 
good old man has faded. The custom, I believe, is still 
retained at Perth. Better to maintain if or revive it than 
to add a mean excrescence to the church. If I had my 
will in the West Church at Aberdeen (the only work 
in Scotland of Gibbs, the great London architect) I would 
clear away the stuffy apartment which has been parti- 
tioned off between the pillars of that stately fane, and 
let the minister robe in his halls across the street. 

Seventh, I confess I do not like halls. I think a great 
many of them are a needless sinking of money; that 
many more do positive mischief, accustoming the 
children, for whom they were built, to think they are not 
wanted in the parish church. But there are cases when 
they are both needed and well used; and since we are to 
have them let them be, if possible, beside the church, so 
that those who gather in them may be taken into it for 
service. They should be as convenient, of course, as 
possible for the work to be done in them; but they should 
be severely simple, and perhaps are best treated, as Sir 
John Burnet has treated them at the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, on the model of an old friary attached to the 
friars' church. 


(To be concluded.) 


> 


Ат the annual general assembly of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, held on October 18 in the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music, the following officers and honorary professors were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Dermod O’Brien ; 
secretary, N. Blair Browne; treasurer, J. M. Kavanagh ; 
professor of painting, Nathaniel Hone; professor of 
sculpture, O. Sheppard; professor of architecture, A. E. 
Murray; professor of anatomy, О. Gogarty, M.D. ; pro- 
fessor of literature, W. F. Trench, Litt.D.; professor of 
antiquities, T. J. Westropp, M.A., M.R.I.A. ; professor of 
chemistry, Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B. 


HOW TO RESTORE STABILITY TO COTTAGE 


(Concluded from last week.) 


But the burdens which the unhappy builder has to 
bear do not end with this. When he has bought or leased 
his land, and paid his lawyer and the stamp duty, and 
redeemed the land tax, and paid his tithe, another 
cheerful vista of continual charges opens out before him. 

First of all, he has to pay the property tax. To this 
I do not object. И the assessment is fair, and the pay- 
ment 15 made on the actual net income, it becomes an 
income-tax pure and simple, and that, as I shall hope to 
show a little later, is the fairest and most reasonable tax 
of all. But if the house is valued at above a certain sum 
per year he has to face another imposition in the shape 
of house duty. That, it seems to me, is simply trivial 
and vexatious, and it ought be incontinently swept away. 

But when he has politely bowed the income-tax 
collector from his door and sent him off with a sub- 
stantial cheque, another much more formidable person 
comes along—the rate collector, and the toll he takes 
in the London boroughs varies from 6s. 5d. to as much 
ав lls. 3d. in the £. And this is typical of all the towns 
in England. And the rateable value is frequently as 
variable as the rate. In the interesting statement рге- 
pared by the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council eight shillings in the € is assumed as an average, 
but the rates іп many instances, of course, are much 
higher. In Warrington, for instance, they amount to 
Os. 4d. т the £. It 1s perfectly true that in fixing Ше 
assessment an allowance, frequently inadequate, is made 
for repairs &c. ; and that in the case of smaller property 
a substantial reduction is made under the head of com- 
pounding, itself a makeshift measure which may perhaps 
be justified on grounds of practical convenience, but 
which is beset with anomalies, and, if it is to continue, 
certainly requires to be reformed; but, when every 
possible allowance has been made, the burden is a heavy 
and, in many instances, an almost overwhelming one. 
It is this which, more than any other single cause, has 
made rents high, and which makes it difficult for the 
builder to provide the poorer class of houses on a basis 
fair to the tenants and reasonably profitable to himself. 
It might, however, be accepted if the rates were equal 
in their incidence and fell in due proportion on the 
proper shoulders. But this is the very opposite of what 
occürs. Surely every citizen of every town or place 
should contribute to its upkeep in proportion to his indi- 
vidual capacity Will anyone contend that he does so 
under existing conditions? I know a works in a certain 
town assessed at, say, £5,000 per annum which did not 
pay a dividend for years, but it had to bear the burden 
all that time of an annual rate of between seven and eight 
shillings in the £. I know, in the same place, of offices 
assessed at less than a hundred pounds a year with an 
annual income of perhaps £3,000. And all they had to 
pay towards the upkeep of the town was a rate upon 


I 


their annual net rental. The principle is altogether > 


wrong, and it is a principle which underlies the whole 
of our financial system. In my opinion, a man should 
pay towards the expenses of the village, the town, the 
district, the county, or the State in proportion to his 
capacity to bear the burden. This is the only just and 
reasonable way. Instead of that, we single out the pro- 
perty from which the income comes and make all sorts 
of ridiculous distinctions. If, as I have said, a man buys 
land, we charge him twice as much in stamp duty as we 
charge him if he is content with stocks and shares. If he 
holds it we charge him so much every year for doing 80. 
If he sells it we quietly appropriate a third of his profit. 
But the holder of other kinds of property escapes these 
duties. Why? If he sells beer, we charge him more 
than if he sells cocoa. If he sells tobacco, more than if 


* A Paper read at a National Conference of Public Utility 
Societies, held at the offices of the Garden Cities and Ek 
Planning Association on Friday, October 13, by Alderman Arthnr 
Bennett, J.P., Secretary, Warrington Garden Suburbs, Ltd. ہہ‎ 
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he sells chocolate or candy. If he owns a dog, we tax 
him ; but he сап have a whole menagerie of cats and get 
off scot free. In my opinion, our entire financial system, 
both local and Imperial, should be revised from top to 
bottom and reconstructed on a simpler and more equitable 
basis; and I venture to assert that there is not any fairer 
tax, for local or Imperial purposes alike, than a universal 
income-tax, levied upon all whose income exceeds a 
certain minimum per week, simplified as much as 
possible, properly graduated, and applied to Imperial, 
national, and municipal purposes alike. The justice of 
a universal impost such as this nobody can venture to 
gainsay, and, altogether apart from its other advantages 
it would be logically followed by the abolition of the 
rates; and so we should at one stroke do more to solve 


‚ the housing question than by any other single method 


I сап name... ч 

There are various other taxes which it might be 
necessary to retain or to impose, as matters of social 
expediency or national protection or Imperial policy ; but 
the universal income-tax should be the basic principle, 
and it would give to us a foundation broad and strong 
enough for all our local, national, and Imperial needs. 

I am not blind to the various practical difficulties in 
the way, but the principle itself is so sound that we 
ought, I think, to set ourselves to solve them, and I shall 
be amply rewarded for preparing my paper if I ain only 
fortunate enough to induce this representative assembly 
to carefully consider the matter. 

Tf evervbody lived in the place in which he carried 
on his business Ше problein would, of course, be per- 
fectly simple. The State, the county, the town, the 
district and the county councils would prepare their 
estimates and make a call upon the income of each indi- 
dual citizen which would be sufficient to meet them. 
The tax itself would ño doubt seem astonishingly large, 
but we have a certain sum to find for town and country 
now, and we have only got to find it once; and, if we 
paid it on our incomes, we should cease to pay it on our 
shops and houses and the rest of it, and we should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that everybody paid propor- 
tionately to his means. 

But the difficulty is that many of us make our liveli- 
hood in one place and live in another, and sometimes in 
two or three or half a dozen. To ascertain the due 


proportion we should have to find for town and village, 


for suburban residence and seaside bungalow, would 
doubtless be a task extremely complicated, though not 
beyond solution. 

À simpler method would be for the State to raise the 
whole amount by one Imperial tax, and then to allocate it 
to the various localities concerned. This would have to 
be done with generosity, but with discrimination, for 
some towns would require much larger grants than others, 
and to give them all they wanted might lead to gross 
extravagance. The L al Government Board at present 
adjudicates upon the loans required by various publie 
bodies for specific purposes and grants them or rejects 
them as it thinks expedient. It might be possible for 
them or for some other autliority or series of authorities 
(the county councils say) to estimate tlie sums required 
by each particular area, and to allocate them in accord- 
ance with its local knowledge and the local needs. But 
it would then be necessary for each to cut its coat accord- 
ing to its cloth and to live within its income. This 
method might not be acceptable at first, but, if we began 
to look upon the affairs of the United Kingdom as a whole 
and to regard the nation as one living and united 
organism, animated by the principle of each for all and 
all for each, I think that local jealousies would soon die 


down and: all our citizens begin to cheerfully co-operate ` 


in building up a better and a saner England. It would 
mean, of course, that the rich town would help the poor 
town, and, I trust, that the poor town would love the 
great. And it is not a new idea. If we accept Ше prin- 
ciple of the equalisation of the rates in London, there is 
not any logical reason why a similar principle should not 
apply to the whole of the country. 


I feel, however, that this question of a municipal 
income-tax, tremendously important as it is, requires to 
be considered carefully from many points of view, and 
my main concern at present 185 ёо show how much it 
would contribute to the solution of the special problem 
we have got to face. 

With ancient burdens out of the way, and stupid 
taxes gone, and rates abolished, and land available on 
moderate terms, the major obstacles to economic build- 
ing would be removed and the task before us would be 
greatly simplified. The present difficulty in obtaining 
capital would be less acute. People are naturally afraid 
of lending upon a security so precarious and on an invest- 
ment which shows so small a return. 

But the rate of interest demanded by the mortgagee 
will probably continue high for years to come, and we 
must never forget that, altogether apart from the cost of 
labour and of building materials, the mere increase in 
the rate of interest cliarged by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners on loans for housing purposes from 34 to 
9 per cent., according to the careful computation made 
by the National Housing and Town Planning Council in 
their recent memorandum, on a house which costs £935 
to build, would represent an addition of not less than 
two shillings per week to the rent; and that is altogether 
independent of the advance in the cost of building 
materials. 

It is a frightful incubus, and none of us can say how 
long it will continue or to what extent it will go. I have 
little hope or desire that wages should go down again, 
but economic causes will no doubt eventually do some- 
thing to bring the cost of building material down to 
something like the normal level. And something should 
be done to control the maleficent activities of the trusts 
aud combines. The war has forcibly brought home to us 
many instances of ruthless exploitation, and in some the 
Government has timidly intervened. But this exploita- 
tion is not confined to the war. We groan beneath it 
every day in every department of our national life. Until 
the Government assumes control and stops it once for 
all, we might do something, perhaps, to meet it in our 
own particular sphere by acting as a great organised 
body of builders’ merchants. The societies we represent 
would form a splendid nucleus for a big co-operative 
movement on these lines. 

And a good deal might be done to ease the situation by 
the drastic revision of our antiquated by-laws. In some 
respects they obviously need strengthening. In others 
they are equally stupid, oppressive, and inelastic. I 
have not time to go into details, but the present regula- 
tions as to the width of our streets and passages and the 
character of our paving are instances of what I mean. 
Short-sighted people chafe at the suggested limitation of 
the number of houses to the acre, and some, indeed, go 
so far as to argue that this alone will kill the building 
trade. The actual difference which it makes in the 
average ground rent chargeable per house 18, of course, a 
serious consideration, though we аге inclined. to 
exaggerate its importance; but, apart from the advan- 
tages in space and garden ground which it confers, it 
can, I think, be proved that the extra ground rent is 
usually more than covered by the saving in the roads and 
passages and the more logical lay-out which is gradually 
becoming an accepted part of all town planning schemes. 

But in some respects no doubt the present by-laws 


are Inadequate. And this brings me to my last point. 


We may reduce our legal charges and acquire cheap land 
and modify or abolish the.spresent rates and taxes, but I 


‚ doubt if, after all these things have been done, it will 


ever be possible i in the future to build the kind of houses 
we desire to see at the old rentals. We, at any rate, 
are sick of forty houses to the acre. We loathe the 
thought of the two-roomed hovels, “ where 50 per cent. 
of the people have no closets, no washhouse, no coal- 


house, and the coal is stored under the Бед.” We: 
believe that every house should be well built, and have: 


abundant light and air, and a bath and all the other 
elernentary needs of civilised society. We do not 
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want our gallant lads ‘fto come back from horrible 
water-logged trenches to something little better than а 
pig-sty.’" We are tired of the old interminable hells 
that we have made :一 
Squalid street after squalid street, 
Endless rows of them, each the same, 
Black dust under your weary feet, 
Dust upon every face you meet, 
Dust in their hearts, too—or so it seems— 
Dust in the place of dreams. 

We, at any rate, stand for garden cities and towns 
and villages, and we mean to have them. We welcome 
the request for twenty million pounds to help to tide us 
over our immediate difficulties, and we gladly note that 
Mr. Long has said that it is not enough. But, unless 
we mean to be the perpetual. pensioners of the Govern- 
ment, unless we are to relv upon the State to subsidise 
the men who are underpaid, unless, indeed, private enter- 
prise in buildinz is to become inpossible and municipal 
authorities and publie utility societies to run their housing 
schemes at a loss, we must establish them upon an 
economic basis. 

There is not any permanent solution of the problem 
which does not involve the payment of an economic 
rent. If we are to establish the principle that a man 
should get a house for less than it costs, there is not any 
logical reply to his demand that he should get his 
groceries and his bread and milk and boots and shoes 
on the same basis. 

To prevent inortgagees from raising their interest 
from, say, 4 or 44 per cent. when the outside investor 
сап get 6 per cent. on Government securities on the one 
hand, and on the other to prevent the owner of cottage 
property from raising his rents in spite of the increase in 
practically everything he has to buy, may perhaps ‘be 
justified as а war emergency measure, though Г doubt it; 
but it is the very way to accentuate all the evils of which 
we complain, and to make the existing difficulty more 
acute than ever. Until we socislise the whole of our 
affairs and revolutionise society we must place the build- 
ing of cottages, like every other enterprise, upon а busi- 
ness basis, апа, unless we make it pay, we are simply 
cutting a big hole in the pocket of the British taxpayer 
through which the untold millions will continually pour. 

To sum up briefly, then. let us do evervthing we сай 
to remove admitted obstacles from the path of the pro- 
perty builder. Let us provide him with cheap land, 
relieve him from unnecessary burdens, finance him under 
proper safeguards and conditions, encourage him to build 
upon the right lines, and then assure him of security and 
a reasonable return for his outlay. And if he is not able 
after that to meet our needs and the bulk of this gigantic 
burden must eventually be borne by the municipalities or 
Ьу the State, let us see to it that they work on solvent 
lines and get the fair return which common sense and 
publie policy demand, That brings me to the question 
of wages. I will not venture to pursue it now. 了 nt it 
has got to be faced! 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY.* 


[Fongwonp.—This Paper does not aim at illustrating new or 
special devices in the electrical lighting of industrial esta- 
blishments, but rather at drawing attention to the points 
requiring consideration if the best results are to be obtained.] 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Maintenance and Upkeep. 
Proper systematic maintenance of electric lighting 
installations is а matter which, т this country, has 
received but the scantiest of attention. It is no uncom- 
шоп thing for a factory, or other building, to spend а 
large sum of money in a lighting equipment, which, once 
started, is left to take care of itself indefinitely, with the 
exception of spasmodic attempts at lamp renewals, and 
this only when the lamps become either burnt out, broken 


* A Paper read on October 18 before the Junior Institution 
of Engineers, by Frederic H. Taylor, Assoc.M.Inst.E.E., 
Assoc, M.Inst. M. E. 


or stolen. "The cleaning of lamps and reflectors is never 
thought, of. If considered properly, the hghting is 
virtually a tool, one of the tools necessary to the work 
going on, and this work cannot be as properly and 
economically done if this tool is to be allowed to fall 
into utter deterioration. The cost of lighting commonly 
bears but a very small proportion indeed to the total 
stand-by, or “ dead-rent ` charges of the establishment, 
and tlus cost could only be increased by an inappreciable 
amount when the cost of svstematic maintenance is added. 
In this country there are comparatively few electrical 
firms engaged in maintenance work and their charges 
are somewhat diverse. being apparently based more upon 
speculative. guess-work than the results of experience. 
Recently, the Author had occasion to send out inquiries 
for maintenance to several firms, specifying carefully all 
necessary detail. The following summarised figures 
illustrate the divergence referred to :一 


一 一 Maintenance Cost8. 一 一 一 一 
Firm ' A." Firm “R.” Firm “С.” 


Type of Building. 


Commercial ; . 64 24 90 
Manufacturing (a) . 6.2 3.07 4.0 
7 (b. . 4.5 . 2.8 4.0 


The maintenance costs are expressed in shillings per 
point per annum, and include renewals of lamps, fuses, 
switches, «с., and cleaning of all shades and reflectors 
and Jamps monthly, with the exception of Firm “В,” 
who did not include for switch renewals. 

Maintenance contracts when carried out by general 
electrical contractors, should, іп the Author's opinion, 
include a half-yearly test and report upon the insulation 
resistance of the job; а point by point test of the earthing 
of all metal work; checking of the supply company's 
meter readings and quarterly charges, and might also, 
in many instances, justly provide for a guaranteed mini- 
mum illumination in foot candles to be maintained in 
specified areas or places. In large establishments it would 
doubtless pay well for the engineer-in-charge, ог his staff, 
lo carry out the maintenance duties themselves, the 
owners, of course, ordering up material required for 
renewals as requisitioned by them. The necessity of 
proper maintenance has been emphasised by a well-known 
writer on factory. lighting, Mr. C. E. Clewell, who points 
out that in extreme cases Ше loss of light produced by 
diit on lamps and reflectors may amount to as much as 
50 рег cent. From a test which this writer has published 
concerning £ factory installation, Ше deterioration in 
lighting due to dust and dirt over a period of 48 days was 
as follows:—Starting from an initial illumination of 4 
foot candles at the end of 6 days this had become 2.8; 
ar IS davs, 2.2; at 36 days, 2.1; and at 48 days, 2. 
Glass reflectors were used. 

The: workers themselves who under ordinary circum- 
stances pay little or no attention to the quality of the 
illumination, did, Г noticed in a certain department. of 
a factory, suddenly sequire a most absorbing interest іп 
it—the reason being that they had been changed over 
from time-work to piece-work. Under the new condi- 
tions, mysterious and invisible acts of transference of new 
clean lamps into this particular department soon developed 
Info a fine art. Proper maintenance had become estan- 
shed—unasked and unpaid for. š 


Supply of Current. 
The opportunity is sometimes presented of choosing 
between a D.C. supply and an A.C. бо far as fhe 


ordinary working voltages are concerned, there is little ` 


to choose between them, if metal filament lamps, either 
of the vacuum or the gas-filled type, are used. If small 
candle-power lamps of the 4-watt type are essential. 
and alternating current is available, a static transformer 
may be used to convert down from a higher voltage to. 
say, 20 volts when lamps of the 30 and 60 watts sizes 
become available for parallel operation, but such cases 
require careful consideration if the runs of the wiring 
ave of considerable length, as the voltage drop may 
necessitate unusually heavy conductors. For are light- 
ing one generally prefers a D.C. supply. 
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Messrs. METCALF & GREIG, Architects. 
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MALET STREET 


Оцке House, 


Messrs. LANDER, BEDELLS & CROMPTON, Architects. 
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With low periodicities fluctuations in light are well 
known in A.C. arc units. It has been stated that at 
25-cycles the variations in brightness in incandescent 
lamps are quite perceptible to the eye. Naturally the 
ellect becomes morc decided if metal lamps of low candle- 
power, having thin filaments, are employed, these readily 
receiving or giving up their heat. 


۱ Private Plant or Public Supply. 


As to whether the supply of current in the cas@of а 
large industrial establishment should be taken from a 
private plant on the consumer’s premises, or from the 
xublie supply, when each course is open to consideration, 

“за question which has long since been the subject of 
ontroversy. Тһе central station mam is, or should be, 
salesman, and is entitled to use all legitimate means of 

. ushing business. Such items as the first cost of a 

. generating plant, interest and depreciation thereon, and 

„Ше need of skilled labour to look after it, can readily be 

"ised as a means of suggesting to the lay mind that to 

г ake the supply off the town mains is the only economical 

‚ thing to do. This does not necessarily follow, however, 

and essentially so in the case of establishments where а 
power-plant is put down. The additional cost of making 

rovision in the power-plant for supplying the lighting 
-urrent is commonly such as to render it well worth 
doing on economical grounds, whether the plant be for 
the distribution of the power mechanically or electrically. 
With a supply from his own plaut, the owner has not to 
watch possible variations in the annual cost of current 
due to such causes as minimum or maximum demand, 
total units consumed, &c., nor to enter into any agree- 
ment for a number of years in order to get down to what. 
may appear to be a favourable rate for supply. | 

The whole question must be thought out in an un- 
biased way, due regard being paid to all the conditions 
affecting the particular case under consideration. 

In settling upon a supply from the public service, 
the factory owner is frequenily well in need of independ- 
enb advice as to agreements for charging, if the most 
economical arrangernent is to be arrived at. When a 
typical agreement is put forward for consideration. hefore 
the prospective consumer can Бе advised as to taking up 
same. one needs to weigh very carefully the several 
conditions which are commonly sought to be imposed. 
Such, for instance, as the requirements that all the con- 
sumer's lighting must be taken from the one source of 
publie supply only, and this for a period of, say, 3. 5, or 
more years. Further than this the rate of supply and 
system of charging are both fixed for the whole period, 
regardless of possibilities which. might prove advan- 
tageous if they were open to be adopted. Supply 
authorities frequently offer alternative methods of charg- 
Ing, usually a flat rate, and a maximum demand svstem 
15 one of its several forms. With a combined power and 
lighting load it is not unusual for a consumier-to be allowed 
to have a certain proportion of the total units consumed 
(say, 10 per cent. to 15 per cent.) to be allocated to 
lighting. any proportion above this being charged at a 
somewhat higher rate. In factories where the load is 
mainly power, this works out verv satisfactorily for the 
consumer, and likewise, no doubt, to the supply authority. 


Switch Control of Lighting. 


Proper switch control of lighting is a matter well 
Worthy of more careful consideration than it usually re- 
ccives, and this would result. in added convenience and 
economy. The points one has in mind are:— 

(a) A more Tiberal use of switches ; 

(b) Better location, and 

(c) The use of two or three point control. 
| (a) с best D. switches are not expensive to 
пу, and by providing : | 1 ti 
to the lamps p и а 2. i redd 
۱ ry tacuity 18 given for exercis- 
Ing economy, | 

(b) For individual or local lighting, 


Toa ; the switches 
should be as conveniently near 


as possible to the lamps 
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controlled. These can be further controlled by a master- 
switch or switches placed conveniently for use by the shop- 
foreman, who would also control the `° general lighting. "' 

(с) In some cases it 18 а great convenience to be able 
to control опе or more lights from two or more positions, 
by what is commonly known as 2-way and also “ inter- 
mediate ° switching. Latps switched near doorways 
are an example. Economy commonly follows Ше con- 
venience. 

Switches in factories commonly suffer from lack of 
adequate mechanical protection. Where conduit wiring 
13 adopted, iron switch boxes which absolutely protect 
the switch and only leave the knob projecting are to be 
preferred. Dwing to its light construction, the ordinary 
“Sampere `' switch, even if only loaded to less than half 
this amount, is, at modern voltages, liable to rapid 
wear. The Author has often found it pay well to adopt 
switches rated as 10 amperes for 2 or 3 ampere circuits 
on this account. 


Systems of Wiring. 

Yor factory use, screwed tube is very largely used, 
as affording a good mechanical job as well as a sound 
one electrically. From a fire risk point of view it is 
obviously beyond question. | 

It should preferably be kept clear of all other metal 
work, be made electrically and mechanically continuous 
throughout, and properly earthed at least at one point. 
Inattention to earthing of metal work, on the one hand, 
and to the careful insulation of the wiring and electrical 
conductors generally, on the other, may often lead to 
very unexpected faults in the lighting, to say nothing of 
the risk of personal shock or fire. | 

In these days when cheapness in first cost counts for 
so much, there are naturally several competing systems, 
each meeting with more or less success, according to the’ 
positions chosen for their use. When placed well out of 
reach, and in dry situations, open cleat wiring may often 
be used very successfully to form a cheap job. 

With a view to maintaining efficiency in the lighting, 
attention may well be given to the following details in 
the circuit: wiring :一 

(1) '* General '' lighting to be circuited separately from 
the local lighting, and, where possible, alternate units 
to form a circuit; | \ 

(2) A more liberal allowance in the number of circuits 
or “ways " per distribution board should he adopted. 
thus insuring а minimum of the lighting units being out 
of action in the event of a circuit fuse blowing ; | 

(3) Mofor circuits to be entirely distinct from those 
supplying lighting. both as regards wiring and the fusing 
at main or sub-main distributing hoards. - 


رھ ہج 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
erpressed by Correspondents. | 


Cost of Daylight v. Electrie Light. 

Хін,--Тһеге seems to be much misapprehension, parti- 
cularly amongst ‘architects, as to the point that daylight 
costs nothing, and so much tendency to sacrifice valuable 
space to secure daylight illumination when artificial light- 
Ing could provide illumination far more effectively and 
cheaply, that I would like vou to give me sufficient space 
in vour columns to publish the following letter written 
by Mr.. M. Luckiesh, of the Laboratories of the National 
Electrie Lamp Association, of Cleveland, to the ** Lighting 
Journal ’’ of New York. * 

“Іп lighting discussions it is not uncommon to hear 
such statements as this: “А great virtue of davlight is 
that it costs nothing.’ Outdoors this is usually true; 
but in the vast field of human activities where artificial 
light aids and competes with natural light, such a. state- 
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ment is absurd. From the standpoint of construction, | 
openings such as windows and skylights are not costless. 
In other words, interest upon & permanent investment 
as well as a maintenance cost must be charged to the 
daylighting, and therefore at once it ceases to be free 
from cost. Furthermore, when the value of land, especi- 
ally in large cities, is considered, a light court in the 
middle of a multi-storeyed building adds to the cost of 
daylight. In such a case a large area of rental space is 
sacrificed for the purpose of admitting daylight; and it 
appears that the cost of daylight would not be incon- 
siderable. Of course, light courts provide ventilation, but 
it seems possible that ventilation could be provided with- 
out such a great sacrifice of space. ` I 

The discussion could be carried further to the con- 
sideration of valuable wall space in stores where rental 
prices are high, and possibly even in factories. 

By no means is this comment designed to suggest 
the abolishment of daylight even in cases where it might 
be found too costly, but ftather to suggest that some 
architect who may have figures available favour us with 
a discussion of the cost of daylight.’ '—Yours, &c., 

Mazda House, - | F. W. WirLcox. 
77 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C., - | 
October 31, 1916. 
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SUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINOES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED, 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 
rule local.) 


А ENGLAND. 
Essex. ^ 
A veley.—Four cottages, Watery Lane, for Mr. A. 
Parrish, | 


Southend-on-Sea.—Bungalows, Southborough Drive, 
for Mr. 5. С. Rutherford. | 
Nos. 301-3 London Road: conversion into shops 
for Messrs. Willett & Retzbach. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Bolton.—Lostock Mills: garage, &c., for Messrs. W. 
Heaton & Sons. . 
Proposed Baptist primary school, ‘Astley Bridge. 
Workshop, Romney Street, for Mr. James 
Haslam. 

Great Harwood.—Proposed St. Wulstan’s R.C. church 
and rectory (£6,000). 

Morecambe.—House, Mayfield Drive, Bare, for Mr. 

_ В. Bibby. | 

Newton-le-Willows.—Proposed St. Philip’s Church 
Hall, Newton Common, | 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Frodingham.—Canteen, caretaker’s house, surgery, 
&c., Station Road, for the Frodingham Iron ahd 
Steel Co. 

Grantham.—The “ George '' Hotel : additions. Messrs, 

Parks & Son, builders, 5 Swinegate. 
Earlsfield Leather Works: additions for Messrs. 
A. & J. Shaw, Ltd. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Chase Terrace.—House, New Street, for Mr. I. 
Wright. | 

ОВВЕҮ. 

СоЬһат.—“ Hatchford Park’’: stabling for Sir H. S. 

Samuelson, Bart. 
Cobham Motor Works: alterations and extensions. 
Messrs. Shoosmith & Lee, Ltd., builders. 

Epsom. The Durdans’’: addition for the Right 
Hon. the Earl Rosebery, | 

Woking.—Workshop, Maybury : extension for Messrs. 
Martinsydes, Ltd. | 

Sussex. | | | 

Eastbourne.—No, 78 Latimer Road: addition. Mr. 

C. Breach, builder, “ Meads.” 
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Ко. 40, Ocklynge Road: addition. Mr. A. Avard, | 


builder, ‘‘ Bankside,’’ Charleston Road. 

“ Saltwood,’’ Spencer Road: conversion into flats. 
Mr. P. D. Stonham, architect, 58 Grove Road. 
Messrs. Miller & Selmes, contractors, 75 Tides- 
well Road. 

Stables, Meads Street: alteration. Mr. A. Ford, 
architect, 71 Gildredge Road. 

Newhaven.—The ‘‘ Engineer '' beerhouse: alterations. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Swindon.—No. 87 Regent Street: extensions. Messrs. 
Bishop & Fisher, architects, Regent Circus. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Kidderminster.—Store, Coomberton Terrace, for Shell 
Marketing Co., Ltd. | 


YORKSHIRE. 


Dewsbury.—Proposed Council School, Ravensthorpe. 

Keighley.—Proposed S. A. Barracks, Cooke Lane 
(£3,600). 

Lepton.—Works : extensions for Messrs. Henry Shaw 
& Sons. 


` 


WALES. 
Swansea.—Eye Hospital, Phillips Parade: workshop. 
Three houses, Cecil Street, Manselton, for Mr. 
W. Samuel. 


SCOTLAND. 

А berdeen.—Nos. 7 and 9 Ferryhill Place, for Mr, Alex. 
Duthie. Mr. John Rust, architect. 

Cullicudden.—Cottages, Culbo Mains. Mr. D. 
Matheson, architect, Town and County Bank Build- 
ings, Dingwall. 

Invercarron (near Stonehaven).—Warehouse for 
Messrs. Е. G. Gibb &. Son. 


IRELAND. 

Enniskillen. —Heathdale House : alterations. Messrs. 
Е. E. Townsend & Son, architects. Mr. J. Bloom- 
field, junior, contractor, Brookeborough (Co. Fer- 
manach). ` 


`. 
—  ——— €, 


Тне University of Liverpool has received a sum of 


£8,000 from Mr. C. Sydney Jones, a local shipowner, for 
the endowment of the Chair of Classical Archeology in 
memory of his father. The chair is at present held by 
Professor R. C. Bosanauet, 


THE death occurred at Detroit on October 21 of Mr. 


Harold Beckwith Richards, A.R.I .В.А., youngest son of the 
late Captain John C. Richards, of Sydenham, and of Mrs. 
Richards, Belfast. 


A MEMORIAL tablet has been designed by Sir T. Graham 


Jackson, R.A., to Mrs. Claudine Paston Brown, one of the 
foremost social workers in Wimbledon for over twenty years. 
It was unveiled in Wimbledon Public Library on Saturday 
afternoon. 


THE Lord Mayor has presented to the Church of St. 


Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
of Dr. Samuel Bradford, a former rector of the parish, who | 
was Chaplain-in-Ordinary to William III. and Queen Anne. 
Sir Charles Wakefield suggested at the ceremony that 
citizens who were in possession of similar artistic treasures 
should not allow them to leave the City and go to America 
and other countries. 


THE Liverpool City Council at their last meeting dis- 


cussed the proposal (carried by one vote in committee) to 
open the Autumn Art Exhibition on Sunday afternoons. 
Alderman John Lea argued that if the exhibition were to 
be opened there was no reason why cinema and other shows 
should not also open. 
Academy or other large London institutions being opened. 
Sir Wm. Forwood said the mere opening could not do other- 
wise than good to those who went to the exhibition. When 
the four million men now at the Front came home we were 
going to have broader views and do away with narrow senti- 
ment. Other speakers opposed the proposal on the ground 
that it would give public entertainers the right to open on 
Sundays, and on the vote being taken the proposal was 
defeated by 35 votes to 31. E 
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RESTRICTION ON SUPPLY OF PAPER. 


HIS Journal, has never been printed on anything but British-Made 
Paper. The restriction however of the import of wood pulp necessitates our 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, November 10. 
Town Planning Institute: Paper entitled “ Town Planning in 
Wales, with special reference to the Development of Hilly 
Sites,” by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, at 6 Р.м. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Monday, November 13. 

The London Society : Paper entitled “ Dulwich History and 
Romance," at the Royal Society of Arts, by Mr. Edwin Т. 
Hal, F.R.I.B.A., at 5 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution : Opening Address of the Session by the 
President, Mr. George Francis Stewart, at 5 Р.М. 


Tuesday, November 14. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society : Discussion on ‘‘ New Aims 
for Commerce," at the Royal Academy; Sir Kenneth 5. 
Anderson, K.C.M.G., in the chair, at 3.30 р.м. 

University College, Gower Street, W.C.: The second of six 
public lectures on “ The Town Planning of Greater London 
after the War," by Professor S. D. Adshead, М.А., 
Е.В.Г.В.А., at 5.30 Р.м. 


Wednesday, November. 15. 
Northern Architectural Association : Annual General Meeting 
at 6 Higham Place, Newcaetle-upon-Tyne, at 4.50 p.m. 


Thursday, November 16. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C. : University Extension Lecture VII. on English Archi- 
tecture : “ Medieval Parapets, Carved Ornament, Sculpture, 
Stained Glass, Church Fittings,” by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., at 6 р.м. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

‚ Now that the chaos which marred the effect of the first 
view of the transformed rooms of the Royal Academy on 
the opening day has been reduced to order, we are able 
to appreciate with some attempt at fairness the successful 
attainment, of the high ideal that the organisers of the 
present exhibition have appeared to set before them as 
the goal of their endeavour. 

Owing to the force of circumstances previous exhibi- 
tions of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society have 
rather tended to impress the general public with the 
notion that the Arts and Crafts movement was concerned 
with the minor things of life's environment, furniture, 
embroidery, smithery, and jewellery, and that in relation 
to these it was essential to the existence of asthetic 
quality that the name of the actual craftsman, whose 
handiwork was exhibited, should be recognised. and 
published. In the early davs of the endeavour to educate 
the Philistine to the fact that. art is not limited to oil- 
paintings in gilt frames it was perhaps just as well that 
the Society should be restricted to imparting the first 
lesson that a chair or a table, a poker or a bed-spread, is 
quite as capable of ranking as a work of art as a portrait 
in oils by a Royal Academician. 

The opportunity afforded by the present occasion has 
enabled the Society to enforce, not only on the Philistine 
but on architects, painters, and sculptors generally, the 
much-needed lesson that a noble building is a combina- 
tion of architecture, painting, and sculpture, that it is 
only complete when these three branches of art co-operate 
harmoniously to form an enclosure for beautiful acces- 
Sories, each with its individual charm but each subordi- 
nated in expression to play its part as a component of an 
harmonious whole. 

The first part of this lesson has, in our opinion, been 
successfully elucidated. The second is illustrated by 
contrast rather than by universal example.. We may 
illustrate our meaning by a comparison of what we regard 
as the two most prominent rooms of the exhibition, the 
central octagon, transformed into the ‘‘ Ecclesiastic ” 
centre, and the large gallery of the Academy, remodelled 
into a '* Hall of Heroes.” In the former the treatment 
of the whole apartment hangs together in, to our mind, 
а thoroughly satisfactory harmony. Distinctly different 
and varied as are the, four apsidal chapels, they never- 
theless seem to be part of one harmonious whole. It 
would be scarcely possible to conceive two more strik- 
ingly opposed treatments of an altar setting than the 
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chapels by Mr. Louis Davis and Mr. Reginald Hallward, 
but -their opposition is complementary, not contra- 
dictory. They are the soprano and bass parts of a 
composition the tenor and alta of which are admirably 
furnished by the chapels designed by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Spooner to unite in one harmonious whole, well tied 
together by the treatment of the wall and openings. In 
short, we regard the '' Ecclesiastic ” centre as the 
greatest success of the exhibition. It forcibly inculcates 
both parts of the lesson to which we have referred. Also 
it illustrates the primary principle of decoration that 
harmony is distinct from: unison. Take again, for 
example, the two chapels of Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Hallward. Each has its forcibly emphasised unity of 
tonality, strongly opposed but yet harmonious. 

In the “ Hall of Heroes ”we are unable to recognise 
that harmony of the whole which we have postulated as 
essential to the satisfactory completion of a noble build- 
ing. Doubtless the conditions under which the exhibition 
has had to be rushed into existence rendered practically 
impossible the transmutation of the great Academy 
gallery into a civic hall, in which architecture, painting, 
and sculpture should co-operate in the conception of à 
single harmonious entity. 

We should be inclined to believe that Mr. Wilson 
recognised this practical impossibility in the form that he 
has given to the architectural framework. The division 
into distinct alcoves, by strongly projecting buttresses 
suggests that he anticipated that the wall paintings by 
which they are occupied would not be characterised by 
that harmony of conception and execution that might 
have been anticipated, had the whole series héen evolved 
by a Puvis de Chavannes. | | d^ 

Obviously the time at the disposal of the organising 
committee precluded any attempt to confide the whole 
scheme of mural painting to one individual. Nor would 
it have been politic, to speak frankly, to damp the en- 
thusiasm of the many willing workers who have assisted 
in the realisation of the Society’s enterprise, by sub- 
ordinating their activities to one dominant spirit. The 
result, however, is that we have an example of collabora- 
tion, rather than of co-operation between the various 
artists in architecture, painting, and sculpture, whose 
productions are now before us. | 

The Hall of Heroes is, in short, rather a museum 
oi art than an esthetic umty. There can be по doubt, as 
we have before pointed out in the columns of '' The 
Architect,” that an harmonious whole in a scheme of 
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decoration, whether it be of a series of stained glass 
windows, a collection of wall paintings, or any other form 
of embellishment, is far more likely to result from the 
endeavour of a single artist, of even mediocre ability, 
than from the association of a number of pre-eminent 
individualities, each with his own strongly marked 
personality. Hence it is that, in the Hall of Heroes, 
we have illustrated by contrast the necessity for a com- 
pletely noble building of harmonious co-operation. In 
a lesser degree, but in a similar manner, the sculptural 
work in the Hall of Heroes is devoid of the quality of 
harmonious co-operation; and this, not only amongst 
the members of its own class, but in its association with 
the architectural and pictorial components of the whole. 
That part of the lesson which inculcates the necessity 
in a noble building for a combination of architecture, 


painting and sculpture, is, however, as well enforced in | 


the Hall of Heroes as elsewhere in the exhibition. It 
should open the eyes of both the general public and those 
artists who have hitherto regarded their own sphere as 
a close enclave to the necessity for co-operation between 
ali forms of art, which'it is too customary to consider as 
separate classes if not distinct arts. It illustrates the 
truth that there is not an art of architecture, another of 
painting, and another of sculpture. 
Art, the creation of the beautiful. 
In the Municipal Hall, which has been fashioned out 
of the Academy’s Lecture Room, we regard the major 
decorative paintings, those of ''Crafts," on the north 


wall, by Mr. Charles Sims, and ‘‘ The Arts of Реасе,” 


on the south wall, by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, as 
happy illustrations of 


the possibility of harmonious co- 


=. Ф operation by distinct individual artists, but the ensemble 
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There is but one | 


of the whole room is upset by Mr. Clausen's painting of 
“The Ancient Arts ’’ in the east wall, and Mr. € 
Bell’s composition of ‘‘ The Awakening '' on the Ори, 
west wall. These latter are in sympathy neither ed 
each other nor with the major decorations. 108 D 
therefore, of becoming components of one ۴ 
scheme, they remain rather samples of varied pee 
in the treatment of wall decoration. This 18 the mpe 
be regretted because, despite the necessarily се 
varied assortment of smaller. objects in the room, W the 
tends to develop a museum or show-room character, өз 
collection of show-cases oe sculpture pacer ios 
theless to maintain unity of harmonious com УН. 

By the courtesy of the Arts and Crafts паса 
Society we are able to include views in the уе = 
from photographs by Messrs. Henry: Dixon & Son, 
112 Albany Street, N.W, | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Тнат the housing problem will, after the war, be 7 Е 
the most pressing of social questions to be answer S 
now! universally admitted, particularly in view ses in 
serious scarcity of what are known as cottage سی‎ m 
this country for both rural and urban workers. v 
fore, any suggestion that may appear io MAMAS ^ 
solution of the problem is worthy of conside 
the columns of the '' Liverpool Courier, Sir hich he 
Lever puts forward a novel suggestion for wm i 
advances powerful arguments. Ви William mu 
admitted to be а business man of the highest ability 
the experience he has gained in the housing © 
workpeople at Port Sunlight qualifies him авав 
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in housing to express opinions that are entitled to respect. | or chapels, Sunday schools, or assembly halls. . Sir 


Sir William Lever’s proposition is that land should be 


provided free for the erection of cottage houses by private | 
enterprise. It is recognised on all sides that under exist- | 


ing conditions private enterprise, unaided, will not attempt 


the provision of the necessary housing accommodation for | 


workers. The State must assist, having killed private 
enterprise, in some way or other. The Government might 
build all the houses required at the expense of the nation, 
finding all the money required, and letting the houses at 
Sir Willam Lever 
instances the Government estate at Woolwich as a typical 
example of blundering in housing—1,400 houses without 
day school or a single site reserved for churches 


| 


William’s suggestion is that municipalities should buy 
and Jay out estates for their own locality, and provide land 
free for private enterprise to build cottages. His con- 
tention is that the increased rateable value created would 
provide interest and sinking fund for the expenditure on 
the land. ۱ 


In Glasgow the Town Clerk, Sir John Lindsay, makes 
а contribution to the solution of the housing problem by 
suggesting a Commission whose object would be the pro- 
duction of an ideal plan of the cityr He prop hat 


such a Commission should consist of, siyiitwe svite )€ 
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two engineers, the Master of Works, and the Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector. Тһе city would be apportioned into 
divisions such as the existing wards, which would be 


considered separately by the professional members of the | 


Commission, and а simple sketch plan produced by each. 
Thereafter, these sketches would be considered together, 
and the best points of each embodied in the plan which 
would represent the opinion of the. majority. In this 
Way the whole city would come under the review of the 
Commission. A section of the city requiring immediate 
attention, in the matter of demolition of, or alterations 
to, existing properties, or housing provision for the work- 
ing and the poorer classes, would, of course, receive prefer- 


| 


ential consideration by the Commission. By dealing with | 


the whole question in this comprehensive way the chances 
were in favour of improvements being of а more perma- 
nent character than they were likely to be by dealing with 
isolated sections. 
engineers were much occupied, and there was little doubt 
that for a special work of this kind the city would com- 
mand its best available talent for the general benefit, and 
the fees need not be great. One of the difficulties of 
having a competition or competitions at the present time 
was that many of the younger architects and engineers, 
some of whom had a talent for this work, were at present 
either at the war or training for it, and consequently could 
not take part in the scheme; but when the war was over 
the municipality would, with such a scheme as outlined, 
be in a position to promote competition if they thought 
fit, or they could select those men they thought most suit- 
able for carrying out such work as, in respect of urgency, 


they resolved to proceed with. 


At the present time few architects or | 


n r r Ç مم سس‎ 


The deputation received by Mr. Walter Long, hs 
President of the Local Government Board, on the subject 
of the provision of arterial roads in Greater London, 
gathered cold comfort. First, said Mr. Long, they were 
obliged to think now solely of the war, and its successful 
prosecution was the one object of their lives. Before 
the Government could make any statement! as to Ше 
guarantees asked for in the matter of arterial roads it was 
necessary to ask themselves what position they were in 
to give any guarantees at all. All he could do at present 
was to ask Sir George Gilbert, 4s head of the Roads 
Board, to examine the schemes, and they would no doubt 
report to the Government in due course as to the relative 
importance of the roads. If he were Minister still at 
the end of the war it would be his duty to advise the 
Government that their first call upon public funds ought 
to be for.the provision of housing in the country and 
sanitation and water supply, without which housing was 
of little value. 

It is characteristic of' our present Government to 
think that housing and roads can be regarded as separate 
and distinct questions. 


An important movement is on foot, as part of the 
improved commntercial organisation that will be necessary 
in this country after the war, whereby the business Com- 
munity will be able to get into more convenient touch 
with commercial and industrial information of all kinds, 
home as well as foreign, which may be useful to them In 
the pursuit of their business. What is aimed at 1s the 
institution of well-equipped commercial libraries 1n à 
centres. The Board of Trade is very desirous that the 


` 
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big towns and cities should make a beginning, so that in 
time the entire country may be linked up with libraries 
of wide scope and current interest, comprising not only 
the latest statistical information, but also authoritative 


-reference works on the technical details of trades with 


which the different localities are concerned. 

In most cases, of course, this can be best done by 
municipalities developing their existing reference libraries 
ip 8 new direction. It is, therefore, so far satisfactory 
that a start is being made. Glasgow has taken the matter 
up, with the hearty support of the Board of Trade. The 
scheme there connotes the establishment of a branch of 
the city library in a special building situated near the 
Exchange, and in the heart of the business life of the 
city. The matter has also been broached at Liverpool, 
and in Leeds the City Librarian has brought the proposal 
before his committee, and it has been sympathetically 
received by them. Libraries of this kind would aim at 
getting together standard quick-reference books, iinpor- 


tant periodicals representing every branch of commerce, 


trade, and industry, the principal guides and directories 
(especially those relating to manufactures, trades, ship- 
ping, and railways); telegraph codes, company reports, 
British and foreign Consular reports, official reports of 
the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries; manufacturers’ catalogues, and lists of tariff 
rates ; also the publications of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the country ; and the latest maps and other publications 
of value in the transportation of goods by land and water ; 
trade returns and statistics, Blue-books, trade journals, 
und commercial summaries. In addition, the American, 
English, and German specifications „would also form an 
important section of this department. 


Mr. Arthur Francis Spender follows up in the 
* Morning Post ’’ the appeal by the Società Leonardo 
da Vinci for the protest of the civilised world against the 
continued bombardment of Venice from the air. He tells 
us that on the night following the fall of Gorizia some 
twenty aeroplanes threw a hundred and thirty bombs on 
Venice and caused thirty fires. But the effect on the 
populace was quite other than that expected by the 
Austrians, and when, a few nights later, an incendiary 
bomb fell in the Piazza within five or six metres of the 
facade of S. Marco this exasperation reached the highest 
point. No military objective of any importance was in- 
jured on any occasion. The Italian authorities are 
anxious that these facts should become as widely known 
as possible, for Venice is in a sense the artistic patrimony 
of the whole world, and the repeated incidence of the 
bombs in the neighbourhood of St. Mark's is an added 
proof that the barbarians still wish, as they have so often 
before wished, to destroy the miracles created by the 
genius of Latin civilisation. Leaving alone for the 
moment the wider issues of Mr. Bagot's letter, he gathers 
from the Commendatore Angiolo Orvieto that nothing 
would be more agreeable to our Italian friends than a 
national English protest against these wanton attacks on 
Venice signed by eminent men in every walk of life, by 
the representatives of our universities and learned 
societies, and by the curators of our art collections, 
museums, and libraries. He has therefore drawn up the 
following formula : — 

“ We, the undersigned, affirm that it is the duty of 
the present generation to preserve the heritage of art that 
has been handed down to us. We therefore record our 
indignant protest against every assault upon this heritage, 
and in particular against the repeated bombardment of 
Venice by enemy aeroplanes without any serious military 
objective. We hold such acts of barbarism up to the 
reprobation of the whole civilised world. ’’ 

Friends of Italy should do all they can to bring 
this protest to the notice of those concerned, and send 
their adhesion either direct to Commendatore Angiolo 
Orvieto, Presidente della Società Leonardo da Vinci, 
Florence, or to Dr. Edmund Gardner, LL.D., St. 


Joseph's Cottage, Mill Hill, N.W.? Anyone wishing 
for a printed copy of the protest, with space for some 
twenty or thirty signatures, should apply to Dr. Gardner. 


David Garrick’s bedstead, which through the 
generosity of Mr. H. E. Trevor, a direct descendant of the 
actor 8 brother George, has been added to the collection 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, will for the public 


‘generally be esteemed as a relic of Garrick rather than as 


an excellent example of eighteenth century furniture. It 
was made about 1775 for Garrick’s villa at Hampton; and 
although the bedstead has been widened and lengthened 
a little, the change has not interfered with its original 
symmetry of design. A wooden canopy rests on four 
graceful columns, reeded and surmounted with lotus capi- 
tals in Egyptian style, and they are painted in green and 
yellow, which seem not to have been retouched since they 
were first applied. These colours harmonise with cotton 
hangings painted with bold “Tree of Life” designs, 
which were made in a factory of the East India Company 
at Masulipatam, Madras. The hangings were presented 
to Garrick by Calcutta merchants, and on their arrival in 
England they were ‘‘ held пр” at the Customs House, 
and Mr. Trevor has several letters written by Garrick 
in 1775 humorously complaining of their detention. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COTTAGES, BROMBORO’ PORT. 


Тнів design, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 


this year, was premiated in the competition promoted by 
Messrs. Lever Bros. Alternative designs were submitted, 
which showed the main lighting obtained respectively 


` GROUND FLOOR. 


from the front or the back, according to aspect. The 
design illustrated is intended for sites facing north or 


west, the principal lighting being from the rear of the 


block. | | 
The architects are Messrs. Halliday & Paterson and С. 


Gustave Agate. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


GROUND FLOOR. 


PUBLIC OFFICES, WILMSLOW. 


Тнів design obtained the first premium in a limited com- | 


petition held last year, which was assessed by Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thorneley. It contains the 
public offices of the District Council ; the council chamber 


on the first floor, а public hall, and caretaker’s house. : 
The site, none too large in size, and occupying an obtuse 


angle between two main streets, while affording an ex- 
ceedingly good situation for the building, presented 
unusual difficulties. The chief motive of the plan was 
taken from this obtuse angle. 

The estimated cost, at the time of the competition, was 
£5,006. The architect is Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Halliday & Paterson. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 
Our illustration reproduces a drawing by Mr. Henry G. 
Webb, showing the recent alteration to the entrance to 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. = 


8. MARIA DELLA SALUTE. 


Tuz reproduction of the etching by Mr. Mortimer Menpes 


appears in our pages by kind permission of the artist and 
the Leicester Galleries, and reference will be found thereto 
in our art critic’s review of the exhibition. 


Тнв Council of the Civics Institute in Dublin have 
arranged for a free public lecture, to be delivered, by per- 
mission of the Council of the Royal Dublin Society, in their 
Lecture Theatre on the evening of Friday, the 17th inst., 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., on Ше“ Replanning 
and Reconstruction of Dublin." The Lord Mayor will pre- 
side, and the Lord Lieutenant has intimated his intention 
of being present on the occasion. Mr. Unwin, whose lec 
ture will be profusely illustrated with lantern slides, vill 


deal specially with the recently concluded replanning of 
Dublin competition. | 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
THE opening meeting of the 83га session of the К.Т.В.А. 
was held at Conduit Street, W., on Monday afternoon 
last; the President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in Ше 
chair. | 


Кош, оғ Honour. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, said it was his 
melanchdly duty to read the names of members serving 
with the Forces whose lives have been given for their 
country, since the meeting last held in that room. Most 
of them were young men on the threshold of their career. 
Some had already given promise of achieving a distin- 
guished position in their art, and it may ‘truly be said 
that Architecture has suffered a very real loss by their 
death. Тһе names were as follows :一 - 

Major Herbert Phillips Fletcher, D.S.O., Croix de 
Guerre, Middlesex Hussars Yeomanry, attached to Roval 
Flying Corps (elected Associate 1889, Fellow 1902, 
Holder of the Godwin Bursary 1904); Captain Alfred 
Edward Corbett, Border Regiment, of Manchester (elected 
Associate 1897); Captain Joseph Berkeley Cubey, 23rd 
Northumberland Fusiliers, of Newcastle (elected Asso- 
ciate 1908); Lieut. Lawton Stephen Ford, Queen’s Royal 
West Surrey hegiment (Student, son of Mr. Lawton 
Robert Ford, Associate); 2nd Lieut. Donald Jervis 


. Gordon, Border Regiment (Student, son of the late Mr. 


Thomas Gordon, Associate); 2nd Lieut. Douglas Morley 
Griffin, King’s Liverpool Regiment, of Liverpool (elected 
Associate 1914); 2nd Lieut. John Kingston Ground, 
Royal West Kent Regiment, of Maidstone (elected Asso- 
ciate 1912); 2nd Lieut. Andrew Danskine Aitken, Royal 
Engineers, of Airdrie (elected Associate 1896); Private 
Balfour Abercrombie, Black Watch, of Paisley (Licen- 
tiate); Lieut. Charles Stonehouse, East Lancs Regiment, 
of Bolton (elected Associate 1910); Lance-Corporal 
Edward Woodhouse Stubbs, Royal Army Medical Corps 
(elected Associate 1910); Corporal Arthur Winch, 15th 
West Yorks Regiment, of Leeds (elected Associate 1911); 
2nd Lieut. Joseph William Bull, Royal Engineers 
(elected Associate 1914); Capt. Noel Waugh Hadwen, 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (elected Associate 1910); 
Lieut. Alfred Edwin Shapley, Northumberland Fusiliers 
(Probationer); Private Alfred Edgar Stott, King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment (Student); Capt. Percy Cunliffe Pilling, 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment (elected Associate 
1904, son of Mr. Joseph Pilling, of Bolton, Fellow); 
2nd Lieut. Francis Grissell, Coldstream Guards (elected 
Associate 1913); 2nd Lieut. Philip Edward Webb, Royal 
Engineers (son of the Past President Sir Aston Webb, 
Lieut. Webb, who became an Associate in 1919, was 
elected an Associate Member of Council in 1915); Capt. 
R. M. Haig Philp, Royal Field Artillery, of Sydney, 
New South Wales (elected Associate 1914); Capt. Tom 
Sadler Rushworth, City of London Regiment (son of 
Mr. Wm. Rushworth, Fellow, of Durham, elected Asso- 
ciate 1913); Private Ernest Scott Petch, 4th Royal 
Scots, of Scarborough (elected Associate 1909); Lance- 
Corporal Joseph Henry Taylor, Royal Army Medical 
Corps (elected Associate 1908); Lieut. Wm. M. Jenkins, 
Welsh Pioneers (Student); Private Arthur Samuel Bag- 
shawe, West Kent Yeomanry (Student); Private James 
Ellis Braithwaite, West Yorks Regiment, of Leeds 
(elected Associate 1906); 2nd Lieut. Alick George Hors- 
nell, Suffolk Regiment (Tite Prizeman 1906, Soane 
Medallist 1910). | 

The Hon. Secretary then moved that their deepest 
regret for the loss of these gallant lives be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting and that a message of sincerest 
sympathy and condolence be forwarded to their relatives. 

The President requested the Meeting to signify their 
assent to the motion by rising from their seats... 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber announced the decease of: 
James Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Hon. Asso- 
ciate, elected 1888; Sir James Dromgole Linton, Presi- 


dent of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Hon. Associate, elected 1897; David Bird, Associate, 
elected 1889; Edward Thornton, elected Associate 1892, 
Fellow 1904; Theodore Knolles Green, elected Associate 
1661; Charles Rennels Hancock, elected Associate 1882; 
Richard Phené Spiers, elected Associate 1861, Fellow 
1877. i 


THE LATE MR. PHENE SPIERS. 


Mr. Guy Dawber said of the шегін and attainments 
of Mr. Phené Spiers he did not need to speak in that 
room. His work and influence as Master of the Royal 
Academy Architectural School, his special gifts for re 
search, his literary industry, his rare skill as a painter of 
architectural subjects, are known to us all. А very inter- 
esting memoir of Mr. Spiers by Professor Lethaby appears 
in the current issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal, in which 
eloquent tribute is paid to his personality and genius. 
Mr. Spiers served on the Council of the Institute for 
fifteen vears, was for twenty-two years a member of the 
Literature Committee, and for eleven years its Chairman. 
He was the author of numerous Papers in the Transac- 
tions and a valued contributor to debates. He begged 
to move ''that the Royal Institute do record Из high 
estimate of the valuable and productive labours of Ив 
late distinguished Fellow, Richard Phené Spiers, for 
advancement of architecture, and its grateful appreciation 
of his eminent services as a Member of Council and of 
the Literature Standing Committee; and that the Insti- 
tute do record its sense of sorrow at his loss, and do offer 
tc his near relatives its svmpathy and condolence with 
them in their bereavement.” 

Professor Beresford Pite supported the vote of con- 
dolence to the relatives of the late Mr. Phené Spiers, 
and spoke of the peculiar relationship in which Mr. Spiers 
stood with many members of the profession. At the 
Royal Academy Schools generations of them knew him 
personally very well. In the remote days when he (Pro- 
fessor Pite) was there, Mr. Phené Spiers, strange as it 
might seem, belonged to a past tradition. Since then the 
skies have changed and the horizon altered. The school 
for which he had the responsibility 18 practically again 
the dominant architectural school of this country. Мг. 
Spiers’ qualities partook of the permanent rather than 
of the ephemeral qualities of architectural studentship. 
It is to be regretted that he does not leave behind him 
any important building. For of his ability as ап archi- 
tect those who knew him well had no doubt at all. The 
fact of his being able to hold himself aloof during the 
time of the Gothic Revival was itself eloquent of much. 
He submitted a design, with Mr. C. J. Phipps, for the 
great church of the Sacré Cœur on Montmartre which 
would do credit to the best French thought of to-day and 
be now considered almost fashionable. It should be 
remembered also that he devoted the bulk of the money 
collected some years ago as a memorial to himself to the 
foundation of the Spiers’ Collection of Drawings: of 
Ancient Architecture, now at South Kensington. Mr. 
Spiers was а very important medium between the pro- 
fession at home and the profession abroad—foreigners 
would come to conferences in this country in order to 
meet him. The profession has lost one important channel 
of communication. His friends had hoped for some 
recognition of his work from the Royal Academy and for 
some further recognition from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

The vote of condolence was passed by the members 
rising in silence from their seats. 


BEQUEST BY THE LATE LIEUT. F. GRISSELL. 


The President announced that Lieut. Francis Grissell, 
an Associate of the Institute elected in 1913, who, as 
mentioned above, was killed in the fighting on the Somme 
on September 15, has bequeathed to the Institute the sum 
of £500 and expressed the wish that it be used for the 
benefit of the library. | | 

The following resolution was then carried :—‘‘ That 
the Institute do express to Mr. F. de la Garde Grissell, 
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the sole executor, its appreciation and thanks for the 
generous legacy bequeathed to the Institute by Lieut. 
Francis Grissell and convey to him the assurance that the 
testator's wishes as to the use for which the legacy should 
be applied shall be faithfully carried ош.” 

` Mr. Ernest Newton then delivered the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the ordinary course of 
events I should at this moment be listening to my suc- 
cessor in office with that peculiar relish which an actor 
feels when he steps from the stage and, seated amongst 
the audience, watches the new plaver sustaining the 
role which had hitherto been Ins. | Circumstances 
have, however, wilied it that my tenure of 6 
should be prolonged, and that, for the third time, I 
should be addressing you as President. 

So far as the ordinary work of the Royal Institute 1s 
concerned, the history of the past year has been almost 
without events. The Couneil and the Committees have 
met as usual, and have dealt with the necessary business. 

One matter that has engaged our attention has been 
the resumption by the Commonwealth Government of 
the competition for the Canberra Parhament House. You 
will remember that this competition, which was to be 
international, was postponed at the outbreak of Ше war; 
and it is difficult to understand why it should be resumed 
now, when all the young architects of the Empire and of 
the Allied countries are engaged in other and sterner 
duties. We have felt compelled to protest very strongly 
against, the resumption, and have also communicated our 
views to the two leading French societies. 1 need not 
here go into the matter in detail, as you will find the 
correspondence in the Journal. 

The War Committees have been active, and the Civic 
Survey has continued its most useful work. It is grati- 
fying to know that the small exhibition held by the latter 
at the Congress of the Sanitary. Institute some little time 
ago created great interest, and it is hoped that a more 
complete exhibition may be held in our own rooms early 
next year. 

Our anxieties as to the future have, of course, not 
been lessened by the action which the Government was 
compelled to take last July in issuing an Order in Council 
controlling private building for a time, in order not only 
to keep steel for the purposes of the war, but to secure 
building labour for urgent work in connection with muni- 
tion buildings and other vitally necessary national under- 
takings. It was necessary, too, to relieve the railways 
as far as possible from the carriage of building materials. 
The Ministry of Munitions, which has the carrying out 
of this difficult and delicate task, realises the effect of 
this control on all those connected with the great industry 
of building ; and, without being indiscreet, I may say that 
its attitude is most sympathetic. Every effort is made 
to adjust the conflicting claims of individuals and the 
State; but, of course, the State has, and must have, the 
first claim. By the adoption of a system of inspection it 
has been possible to ensure that no building in course of 
erection is stopped arbitrarily and without due regard 
being given to its protection and security. In many cases 
it has been found possible to continue the work until 
enough has been done to enable the building to be made 
use of. In other cases, where the structure was nearing 
completion, it has been found possible to roof it and to 
finish the interior, as, for the moment at any rate, it is 
only certain classes of labour that are required for State 

urposes. 

I should like to enlarge on this subject, but, for reasons 
which I think you will readily understand and appreciate, Т 
feel that it is better to avoid going very closely into details. 
I can, however, assure you that every case is gone into 
carefully and examined from every point of view, and 
that it is of value to have these cases considered from the 
technical standpoint. The staff is composed of architects 
accustomed to deal with buildings of every kind, ‘and 
every effort is made to administer the Order with scrupu- 
lous fairness. It is perhaps hardly necessary for me 


to tell you that this work is not done in the traditional 
office hours of 10 to 4 with a two-hour lunch interval. 
It would be coinforting to be able to give some idea of 
the duration of this control; but, although I am sure it 
will be relaxed at the first possible moment, no one can 
forecast future developments. 

You will have noticed, no doubt, that the Ministry, 
through the Press, has made the thoughtful and timely 
suggestion that the public would do well to take advantage 
of the lull in building operations to get plans prepared 
now for future schemes. If this advice is followed gener- 
ally it will help architects to tide over this difficult period, 
and we must hope that the diminuendo will be followed 
by a crescendo and a long forte fortissimo passage. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the outlook for 
architects at the present moment is not very brilliant, but 
at a time like this everyone can do something; and if 
there is little or no architectural work to be done we can 
do a thousand-and-one other things. Our training tends 
to make us versatile. We already have some architects 
making shells and aeroplanes, others making explosives, 
and some even navigating barges for the carriage of muni- 
tions. There is man's work to do in many directions—in 
offices, on the land, everywhere. ‘The work of hundreds 
of supposed '' indispensable '' young men can be done, 
and done well, by architects of intelligence and ability. 


Our practice obliges us to have an insight into every- 


body's business. We have made a large contribution of 
our young men to the Army, and we old ones are not 
going to sit still and bewail our fate just because for 
the moment there is no market for our special “ line." 
If our young men can serve in the ranks, we can serve 
in the ranks too—not in the trenches, but in offices, 
factories, anywhere where our work is wanted, and where 
we ean release a young man to take his place in the fight- 
ing line. | 

Almost since the war began, certainly from the first 
winter, our newspapers have been full of paragraphs, 
cunningly disseminated by Germany and innocently 
printed by the British Press, stating that Germany was 
so short of men that she was driven to take the halt, 
the blind, and the maimed into the Army. Then accounts 
of food riots, mutinies, loss of moral, follow each other 
at discreet intervals. All these crafty tricks are intended 
to cause a slackening of effort here, and they have not 
been entirely, without result. I think no one who follows 
events intelligently can have any doubt about the future 
if only we realise that now is the time not for slackening 
for an instant, but for a supreme effort. We have to 
put every ounce into the scale. Everyone must до some- 
thing or suffer something. There are a thousand ways 
of losing, but only one way of winning, and the one way 
is to concentrate all our energies on the war, to will 
victory and to work for it, to realise that the power of 
Germany is only beginning to be broken, and that the 
victorious end will come about not only by the valour 
of our Мауу and Army, but by the work of every man 
and woman in the country. 

Although I have said our one duty is to concentrate 
all our efforts on the prosecution of the war to a victorious 
end, that does not mean that we should not think of wise 
plans for the future. This can be our recreation. I have 
a shrewd notion, however, that whatever schemes we 


тау work out, our future will be determined for us by 


the men who have done the fighting. We read perhaps 
a little too much of plans for '' trade after the war. 
Too much thought and energy are being put into these 
schemes for a future over which we have no control. Jt 
is to be hoped, however, that in these vast commercial 
projects the claims of the workers, now the fighters. 
are not overlooked. It will be a disgrace to us as 8 
nation if after the war we are content to let them live 
in the drab and dreary districts which many people seem 
to look upon as the inevitable type of district for a work- 
ing population. In London alone we have square miles 
to destroy and replan. Our people must not only have 
the same pleasant surroundings which we consider in- 
dispensable for ourselves, but they must earn enoug 
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and have leisure enough to enable them to enjoy life. 
The amount spént on the war in one week would be 
enough to sweep away many of these dreary neighbour- 
hoods and replace them by cheerful streets and squares of 
pleasant and comely houses. | | 
When once the citizens of London begin to realise 
the disgrace of squalor and ugliness the architect will 
come into his own again. It is not only the outlying 


districts that cry aloud for change. We have a glaring 


example in the very centre of London, ang, thanks 
mainly to the untiring’ energy of Sir Aston Webb 
and the London Society, we seem within measurable 
distance of carrying out a great scheme for sweeping 
away Charing Cross railway bridge and replacing it with 
a fine road bridge worthy of our great city. It is a most 
hopeful sign that Parliament, which still reflects public 
opinion, is on the side of the improvers. Possibly the 
number of those who care much for a beautiful city is 
small, but if the rest of the community can at any rate 
be brought to see that there is a commercial value in 
architecture, and that it pays to have a fine city with 
great streets and squares and fine bridges, the money diffi- 
culty, which is the rock on which so many schemes have 
suffered shipwreck, will be negotiated safely. The series 


„of articles in the ‘‘ Observer,” by Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 


Reginald Blomfield, and Mr. John Burns, will help 
immensely to attract public attention to the subject and 
to give an air of reality and nearness of realisation to а 
project which has been discussed for several years. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Institute gives its com- 
plete and unreserved support to a scheme for effecting so 
great an improvement. 

Other great projects will have to be taken in hand 
after the war, and we can console ourselves during the 
lean time of the present by dreaming dreams of the great 
things we are to do in the future. If the war is to lead 
to a change in the surroundings of the workers, it is 
clear, too, that there will be changes in the methods of 
work. The trade unions, for the purposes of the war, 
have given up their “customs on the distinet pledge 
that after the war they shall be at liberty to resume them. 
I know very little at first hand about these customs, but 
I have been told that so far as the building trade is con- 
cerned thev are based on the assumption that limiting 
the amount of à man's output is the only way to make 
the work go round so that each man may have a share, 
the idea being that there is a certain average amount of 
work persannum and an ascertained number of men to 


doit. I believe this to be quite unsound. Limiting the 


amount of work а man сап reasonably do not only 
keeps skilled men at the level of less skilled, but 
makes building cost more, so that less js done. 
Many, many years ago I suggested a system of two 
classes of workers. The more skilled or first class 
were to work quite unfettered and to receive higher 
Wages; the second class, also unfettered, would receive 
less. The incentive for the second-class man to im- 
prove himself so as to be promoted to the first class would 
be great. The result would be more output, hetter-paid 
Work, and a levelling up instead of down. This was a 
very Juvenile effort on my part, and I am not even sure 
that it wag original, but I still believe it has the germs 
of soundness, and that the trades unions. with their fine 


Organisation, could do something on these lines. 


° Other changes and other reorganisations must also be 
taken in hand if we ever again have to cope with a 
situation which requires the whole organised strength 
and skill of the community. We have at the present 
moment completely organised societies, institutes, and 
associations of architects, engineers, and of scientific men 
of all kinds, but they are all isolated links with nothing 
to bind them into a chain. If, instead of this isolation, 
all these societies were linked together as part of a State 


Organisation ready for use in a case of emergency, the 


vernment would’ have ready to hand Ње whole 
machinery of these organisations and could put their 
hands on the men they wanted and get all the informa- 
tion they required in a few hours. Suppose that this 


organisation had been in existence when war broke out. 
Representatives of all these bodies would have been sum- 
moned. The Institute would have been entrusted with 
work proper to architects. Engineers would have been 
allocated their work, chemists theirs, and all without 
waste, overlapping, or confusion, because the machinery 
was already in working order. 

The amount of help that the civil organisations could 


give to the Government is incalculable; I cannot, of. 


course, speak for other bodies, nor do I know to what 
extent their organisation was made use of, but, so far as 
the Institute is concerned,-I can say that we were ready 
directly the war broke out, and that not only then, but 
more than once later the whole of our machinery was 
placed at the disposal of the Government, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that had we been made use of many 
delays and mistakes would have been avoided and much 
expense saved. I have lately had the duty of examining 
vast numbers of plans which have ranged from cottages 
to factories covering acres; every type of construction is 
represented, proving, if proof were required, that we 
have men competent to design and carry out on proper 
business and economical lines every known type of 
building: 

"Although we properly regret that so little use has 
been made of us as an organised bodv, and are inclined 
to blame the authorities for their shortsightedness, we 
must remember that, because of the lack of touch which 
I have before referred to, we were strangers to the 
Government, and, after all, Governments are like indi- 
viduals, and have a dread of the unknown. It is always 
so much easier to go along the well-known tracks. We 
all have our favourite builders, to whom we like to 
entrust our work, and view a strange contractor with 
disquiet until he, ча his turn, has proved his worth. It 
was then natural perhaps, though regrettable, that when 
the emergency arose the unknown path was avoided. It 
must be part of our work in the future to forge the con- 
necting link so that if ever again a like emergency should 
arise we should find ourselves called upon and ready to 
place our skill and experience а} the service of the State. 

As is perhaps natural, T fear ] have so far considered 
the war mainly as it affects us as architects, but although 
as islanders, whose country so far has been free from the 
invader, it is a little difficult to imagine what it must 
mean to those countries where the actual fighting is going 
сп, We must not think only of our own sorrows and 
tragedies. Think how Belgium has suffered, and of the 
woes of our great ally, France, dear to us architects ; 
and of Russia, the mysterious, which 18 being freed and 
regenerated by the blood of her sons; and of Italy, whose 
very name warms our hearts: of Serbia and Roumania— 
all have suffered, and are suffering even more than we 
are, and are giving up all present happiness now, so that 
future generations shall be free and at peace. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my most heart- 
felt sympathy with those who have been bereaved. Their 
sorrow will be mingled with pride at the thought that 
their dear ones have given their lives for their country. 
All of us whose sons are serving live im constant anxiety, 
and we can only hope that the great sacrifices that we are 
called upon to make may bear fruit, and that the dis- 
cipline and sorrow of the present may make us a strong 
an earnest race to carry on the work of the world in the 
uture. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Professor Beresford Pite proposed the vote of thanks 
to the President, and said that the note which Mr. 
Newton had struck again that day, a note of dignity 
and hearty patriotism, was one which the Institute 
warmly welcomed. Their gratitude was due to the Presi- 
dent for the earnest and ‘constant attention which he 
had given to the primary requirements of the nation 


from the professional standpoint. The Australian Par- - 


liament House competition, to which allusion has been 
made, opened up a very difficult question. It was 
obviously impossible for the architects of the allied 
nations to give to it at present the-attention which they 
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would wish to do. On the other hand, the Australian 
Government doubtless wished to be able to commence 
those buildings as soon as the war is over and thousands 
of men return and demand employment. To go on with 
the competition seemed like giving the job away to 
neutrals or to the enemy. Пе suggested that they 
should urge the authorities to abandon the competition 
and to give the commission to an architect qualified to 
carry out such a work. At home architects were getting 
reconciled to smaller incomes and they were not likely 
to get for some time an opportunity for altering that 
reduced scale. He would suggest that the Institute 
should lower the Fellows’ fees to the level of the Asso- 
ciates'. Under present conditions it is important that 
the Institute should have a policy of professional con- 
centration. Some such scheme might be prepared during 
the present pause in business, so that professional men 
could be able to economise their subscriptions and the 
Institute strengthen its resources. Some bodies must 
have suffered very much more than the Institute. For 
instance, a hand might be held out to the Architectural 
Association. If the Institute could concentrate on а 
policy of public action, uniting itself to other bodies, 
there would be a future for it of great usefulness and 
public importance. A century ago, during the Great 
War, was a great time of activity with architectural 
students, and they were engaged on most important work. 
That war killed the old English traditions and stopped 
the architectural clock. The Greek Revival culminated 
and came to these shores. What is in store for this 
. country they did not know; but there will be greater 
effects from the present war than from that of a hundred 
years ago. He would ask each architect to obtain an 
intelligent critica: ideal of his own scope and to connect 
his work with the real necessities of the large population 
in which he lives, so that the profession may come out 
of this period of stress with an intention of making their 
art representative of the great race of which they form 
part and of the great era in which they live. 

Capt. R. Burns-Dick (President of the Northern 
Architectural Association): seconded the vote of thanks. 
At times, he said, those who left their profession to enter 
the Army got а feeling as to whether architecture 
mattered, whether anything mattered, so long as Ше 
destinies of the race hung in the balance. At the same 
' time they had to remind themselves that the present war 
was not the end of all things. The war was going to 
bring greater freedom. The people of this country were 
working out their own salvation on the battlefield. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby suggested that the Institute 
wanted some sort of simple interim work so that the 
members might be brought together from time to time. 
Would it not be possible to hold some sort of informal 
conferences with the hope and intention of doing some- 
thing towards putting an end to the internal anarchy 
from which they were suffering? For instance, they 
might consider the city as a whole from the point of view 
of architectural design and that individual unity which 
goes to make up a fine city. They would not perhaps 
achieve much in direct conflict with style ideas, but much 
might be done by going round that conflict. If architects 
would go down some of the main London thoroughfares 
in groups and regard the various fronts, they would see 
that something in the direction of greater unity must be 
done. Then the profession ought to join in other civic 
efforts—such as a mitigation of the advertisement plague 
in London, which at present amounted to a business 
blackguardism possible in no other town. If such things 
went on, the profession would not survive. Again, he 
would like them to discuss the possibility of reviving the 
office of Surveyor-General. 


Tir G. E. STREET COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, before closing the meeting, 
called attention to the interesting exhibit on the walls 
of competition drawings and designs and working draw- 
ings of ecclesiastical buildings carried out by the late 
George Edmund Street, R.A. They represent a selection 
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of a numerous collection of drawings of Street's works, 
which have been presented to the Institute by his son, 
their esteemed Fellow, Mr. Arthur Edmund Street. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 

A GENERAL MEETING of the members of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at the 
Institute Rooms, 31 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. 
W. Кзуе-Раггу, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, 
and there were also present:— - 

Messrs. A. E. Murray, W. G. Clayton, C. J. Mac- 
Carthy, R. O'Brien Smyth, Edwin Bradbury, C. A. 
Owen, Lucius O'Callaghan, J. J. Higginbotham, Harry 
Allberry, Thomas A. Coleman, James H. Webb, R. M. 
Butler, G. L. O'Connor, and Frederick Hayes (Hon. 
Secretary). 

A discussion took place as to the best means of im- 
proving the artistic quality and utility of Irish building 
materials. Most. of the members present having giveu 
their views on the matter in question, the following 
resolution was passed:— | 

“ That this Institute, recognising the great importance 
of the use of native materials in the construction and 
equipment of Irish buildings, requests the Council to 
take steps to form a small committee of four architects 
interested in the subject, and to invite the Council of the 
Dublin Industrial Development Association to nominate 
a like number of their members interested in this subject, 
to form a Joint Committee to inquire into and make 
recommendations in relation to the matter. That the 
Joint Committee be asked to consider the question 
generally, both in its practical and aesthetic aspects, and 
to advise—(a) What steps can be taken to develop and 
encourage the use of such materials; (b) to tabulate а 
comprehensive list of quarry-owners, manufacturers, 
artists, and craftsmen; (c) to advise by what means 
architects and builders may be brought into closer touch 
with them; (d) to ascertain whether such manufacturers 
and others can more closely study and provide for the 
special requirements of architects. "' 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

Ах exhibition of copies of English ecclesiastical mural 
decoration of the: Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century 
has been arranged in Room 72 of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. These copies, which have been painted in 
water-colour by Mr. E. W. Tristram during the last 
nine years, have recently been acquired for the Museum, 
where it is purposed to form an extensive collection of 
representations of this once popular branch of our native 
art. 
As is well known, from Norman times until the 
Reformation English churches were filled with paintings 
which depicted themes inspiring to the popular mind, 
such as scenes from the life of Christ, the legends of 
favourite saints, and occasional secular subjects from 
which a moral could be drawn. At the Reformation the 
paintings were obliterated by coats of whitewash, and 
many were destroyed. The process of removing the white- 
wash, chiefly during the nineteenth century, has in numer- 
ous cases revealed the paintings irreparably damaged, and 
liable to perish when again exposed to light. | 

Some of the paintings have already disappeared since 
the copies now exhibited were made. This fact shows 
how necessary and urgent it is that a great national col- 
lection of copies of these paintings should be formed to 
preserve an adequate record of this great activity їп our 
early English art. . 

The copies exhibited comprise a set of the Westminster 
Abbey paintings, including the series from the Judg- 
ment which adorned the east wall of the Chapter House, 
the Sedilia paintings, and an exquisite fragment from 4 
panel of the altar retable now in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
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* depicting the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. Бі. 

. Albans is represented in the series of Crucifixions and 
P. adonnas which are painted on the Norman piers in 
. he nave; York by three fine paintings from the old 

vooden vaulting originally in the Chapter House, but 
nów removed; and there are, among others, paintings 
° ‘rom Chichester, Ely, Norwich, and Winchester—alto- 
`` gether about a hundred examples. 
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SURVEYORS' RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 

' POINTS of considerable interest and importance to sur- 
.yors and architects were raised in a case which was 
cided by Lord Justices Swinfen Eady and Bankes and 
ir. Justice A. T. Lawrence in the Court of Appeal оп 

Monday. The case arose on an appeal from a judgment 

of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, before whom, it appeared, Mr. 

Arthur E. Northcote, architect, of Tothill Street; West- 

minster, brought an action against Messrs. Minister & 

Co., Ltd., fashion-plate printers, of Westminster, to 

recover certain professional fees for work done in 1918. 

па Чез8в. Minister counter-claimed for damages for 

"ad iegligence in the preparation of plans by Mr. Northcote 

and Mr. Samuel Nixon, surveyor, of Victoria Street, 
S.W. Mr. Justice Rowlatt found that Mr. Northcote 
vas entitled to certain fees, but gave judgment against 
him for £375, damages arising out of action taken by 
the trustees of Roman Catholic schools adjacent in regard 
. to ancient lights. At the same time his lordship gave 
judgment in на of Mr. Nixon, with costs, and against 

! that particular decision Messrs. Minister now appealed. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., and Mr. A. Neilson were 
counsel for appellants, while Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C., 
and Mr. Woodgate appeared for Mr. Nixon. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, in delivering judgment, 
said the facts of the case were extremely simple. The 
appellants were desirous of acquiring two sites in Poland 
Street, W., and of rebuilding. Mr. Nixon assisted in 
the negotiations leading up to the acquisition of the sites 
upon building leases. During the negotiations, and when 
it was obvious that, at all events, one building site would 
be acquired, a question arose with regard to the employ- 
ment of an architect, and Mr. Nixon wrote a letter upon 
which much discussion had furned. Mr. Nixon wrote to 
the appellants that their managing director had said they 

had no architect, and under those circumstances he 
ventyred to ask them to employ his cousin—Mr. North- 
cote. “ We often work together,” the letter proceeded, 

“апа although this is a building I could easily put up 
myself alone, you might probably "have more confidence in 
a member of the Institute of British Architects, and he 
would charge no more than I should. We should, how- 
ever, share the work, and you would have the advantage 
of my being on the spot, and continually supervising the 
building from day to day, as it proceeds, in conjunction 
with him.” In reply to the letter the appellants wrote : 

** Thanks for your favour of the 17th inst. We shall be 

pleased to entrust your cousin with the architectural 

work.’’ A few days after there was an interview between 

Mr. Northcote and Mr. Nixon, in reference to which Mr. 

Northcote made this entry in his diary: ‘‘ Called оп 

Mr. Nixon, by appointment, at 12 noon, and he invited 

me to share with him the rebuilding of the two houses 

55 and 56 Poland Street оп mutual terms (t.e. halving 

the total fees). I readily consented, and we then viewed 

the premises from the street. . . .’’ On the basis of 
the letter sent by Mr. Nixon, Mr. Northcote was subse- 
quently appointed to prepare the plans. The question 
was what was the true position between the parties. In 
the opinion of the Lord Justice, the true position was that 
appellants retained Mr. Northcote as their architect, and 
it was a separate retainer, but there was a further agree- 
ment, directly entered into between Messrs. Minister and 

Mr. Nixon, that as between them, in consideration of 

appellants employing Mr. Northcote as their architect at 

Mr. Nixon's request, Mr. Nixon would share the work 
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with Mr. Northcote, and that they should have the advan- 
tage of him being on the spot continually supervising the 
building. In the Lord Justice’s opinion, Mr. Nixon was 
liable to the appellants upon an agreement for value to 
share the work with Mr. Northcote; if that was so, it 


. seemed to him that the other consequences would. follow. 


Upon the evidence the Judge came to the conclusion that 
negligence against Mr. Northcote was established, and 
upon the evidence the Lord Justice could see no reason 
in that respect for drawing 8 distinction between Mr. 
Northcote and Mr. Nixon. The view that Mr. Nixon 
took with regard to No. 56 Poland Street was that the 
height of the building, as originally proposed, did not 
occasion any actionable obstruction to the ancient lights 
of the Roman Catholic schools. Mr. Nixon wrote that 
he and Mr. Northcote both shared that view. Ultimately 
the trustees of the schools brought an action, and the 
result was that it was settled, and the intended new 
building was substantially altered. The learned Judge 
had found that the compromise of that action was reason- 
able and proper on the evidence before him. Іп the 
circumstances the Lord Justice thought the appeal ought 
to be allowed, and judgment entered for the appellants 
against Mr. Nixon. 

Lord Justice Bankes, in expressing agreement, said 
it appeared to him that Mr. Nixon was willing to accept 
the responsibility of work done by his relative in the 
preparation of plans. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence concurred, and the appeal was 
allowed, with costs in this Court and the Court below. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady said he understood that 
the amount of damages had bgen already paid. 

Mr. Hollis Walker: That 18 so, my lord. They have 
been already paid by Mr. Northcote. | 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 
Charing Cross Bridge. 

SIR, 一 Your leading article in your last week’s issue 15 
just the sort of article that might be expected in a paper 
such as ““ The Architect, '' and, “from your standpoint, per- 
fectly reasonable. But let us leave out the question of 
the workman’s ticket, and come to the much 
more important question of the other working 
man, the business man; іп fact, without a doubt 
the architectural profession as represented by two of ` 
its leaders, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, are fully qualified and entitled to refer to the 
preserit erection despairingly, but architecture, I submit, 
must after all take the second place to public conveni- 
ence, and the retention of Charing Cross Station, I 
submit, is 1mperative. All who have any experience in 
these matters must know that there is a very decided 
objection to crossing the bridges, and districts served by 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, for in- 
stance, are constantly tabooed because of the fact that 
the prospective tenant will not entertain the purchase or 
tenancy because of the objection; and, after all, I take it 
that the large body of the architectura] profession will be 
wise to consider such a point. How much better em- 
ployed Sir Aston and Mr. Blomfield might be in preparing 
some sketch-scheme of how a really handsome bridge 
might be prepared, which would be to the public good, 
and not looked at from a purely selfish position! Pro- 
bably both,these gentlemen and you, Sir, swing across 
the bridge in your luxurious motor, but you might try 
the effect on a wet night of standing waiting for a. motor 
omnibus, with its attendant discomforts when you are 
fortunate enough to get into it, and the fact that on 
arrival at your station you find your train has gone, and 
for the next thirty or more minutes you shave to stand 
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against the regrettable action of the House of Commons 


| їп favour of keeping it in being for any long period. : 


` better bridge will have to take its place.—Yours, «с. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN, THE PROVINCES 
| AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 


rule local.) | 


about a draughty station cursing the district you live in, 
the railway company which carries you to your destina- 
tion, and, above all, the fact that the company in ques- 
tion 18 situated on the south side of the river. Under 
these circumstances what do you think the general public 
cares about architecture? and the writer can also plead 
guilty to such a feeling at the time of penning this letter. 
— Yours, &c., 
A READER ок“ THE ARCHITECT ” 
FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
P.S.—Have we no architects or engineers left who 
can design bridges? Your illustrations of September 29 


would surely go to disprove this ! | 


1 


ENGLAND. 


CHESHIRE, | 
Stockport.—Premises, Chestergate and Wood Street: 


alterations for the Industrial and Equitable Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. | 


| DURHAM. 
SIR,—Both the public and the shareholders of the ое. АЕ A А 
South Eastern and Chatham Railway are to Бе con- ОЛО л к proposed: 250) 


Hurworth.—Premises: extension for the Hurworth 
Place Co-operative Society. 
Essex. 


gratulated on the firm stand taken by the Directors 


in throwing out the Bill for the strengthening of the 


Charing Cross Bridge. | ! E Е. e 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor and his colleagues have not only West Ham.—The Black Lion” p.h., Plaistow: 
a good case, but fortunately also the vigour which comes alterations. 
from close contact with their source of life, namely, the KENT. | 
.Shareholders on whose behalf they act. The present Chatham.—No. 30 Military Road: additions for Mr. 
House of Commons has a bad case, and in addition the W. Tomlin. | | 
weakness that comes from lack of contact between the Maidstone.—Works: addition for Messrs. Tilling- 
members and their constituents. Stevens. 
The immediate and urgent questions are the safety Hochester.—No. 3 Victoria Street: addition for Mr. 
. of the bridge and the using of it to its greatest possible J. Wills. | 
capacity. Мг. Bonsor is right in refusing to be drawn, | LANCASHIRE. 
іп this connection, into the discussion about the removal Blackpool.—Three houses, Brooklyn Avenue, for Mr. 
of the railway station to what has been described as E. B. Dennis. 
“Ше purlieus of Lambeth." He must not therefore be Buildings, Princess Street, for the Electricity 
considered as opposed to such removal any more than, in Committee. 
advocating the making safe of the present bridge, I am Workshop, Gorton Street, for Mr. M. H. Shep- 
herd. 


Rochdale.—The Waifs and Strays Home, Castlemere 
Street: addition. > 
Brotherod Mill: extension for Messrs. Holt & 
Ogden. 
Addition, Mellor Street, for Messrs. Davey, 
Kenyon & Co. | 
Works, Lomax Street: extension for the Pro- 
spect Engineering Company. 
Workshop, Caldershaw Lane, for Mr. J. H. 
Heap. 
Works, Boundary Street: additions for the Em- 
press Slipper Works Company, Ltd. 
MIDDLESEX. : | 
Edmonton.—Jewish Cemetery, Montagu Road: mor- 
tuary, chapel, and hall. 
Factory for Aerators, Ltd. 
Additions for the Vegetable ОП Extraction Comp., 
Ltd. ; | 
YORKSHIRE., 
Haworth.—Holy Trinity Church: parish room. 
-Hebden Bridge.—Birchcliffe Baptist Church: proposed 


new school. 


At the present time it is the duty of all to give definite 
and unreserved support to the Railway Company, for it 
would be a reflection on our common-sense as a people 
if we allow a bridge in the centre of the metropolis to 
become derelict because in the near or distant future a 


Marx H. JvpcE, A.R.I.B.A. 
7 Pall Mall, London, November 6, 1916. | 


The Dangers of Hasty Burials. 

SIR,—I think the following, quoted from a valuable 
work on premature burial, will be interesting in face of Mr. 
Williamson's letter (see “Тһе Architect,” August 25) :一 

“ Early burials are advocated and defended by certain 
writers on sanitary grounds, and there is, no doubt, 
something to be said for them, provided the body shows 
unmistakable signs of dissolution. I have not unfre- 
quently seen in the course of my professional duties, 
when visiting the houses of the poor, a corpse placed 
in its coffin in a corner of a tiny sitting-room of a four- 
chambered hovel in a city slum, where the family were 
having their meals, and all day a stream of neighbours 


would be calling to gaze upon the gruesome spectacle. WALES. 


It might be urged that such instances demanded, in the | | 
name of decency, that speedy burial should be enforced, Brecon.—Priory Church: proposed restoration 
but do not such weird conditions rather call for a waiting (£3,500). | | 
mortuary, to which the body could be removed until Cardiff.—City Hospital: chapel and maternity ward. 
unmistak l f death set in? To impose a general 

nmistakable signs of death set in imp g SCOTLAND. 


rule of speedy burial upon Englishmen by Parliament, 
and upon Americans hy State Legislature, as has been 
urged, would but add to the existing evil of perfunctory 
and mistaken diagnosis of death, and greatly increase 
the number of premature interments. 

“Тһе Romans kept the bodies of the dead a week 
before burial, lest, in haste they should inter them while 
life remained. ''— Yours, &c., E. L. 


Aberdeen.—Premises, Crombie Place, for ‘Messrs. 
William Fiddes & Son, Ltd.: addition. Mr. 
John Rust, architect. | | 
я Donside Paper Mills: addition. ’ Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, architects, 16 Bridge Street. 
Dumbarton.—Sawmill, Sandpoint, for Messrs. 
McLaren Brothers. 
Newton Grange.—Public-house: alterations for Mr. 
W. L. Walker. 


Business premises: alteration for Mr. Thomas 


Мв. M. C. С. Dawxrss, formerly director of the British 
Hackett. _ 


school at Athens, has been re-elected to a Senior Fellowship 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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CONTENTS. the Rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, W., 
| РАСЕ at 4 Р.М. 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition (illustrated) . .. . 295 * 

Notes and Comments А ; ; ! | . 295 T'uesday, November 21. 

Arts anl Crafts Exhibition Society : Discussion on “ The‏ : = و سو 
Clay Sudlow Memorial . . : . : . . 2% Workshop in Education,” at the Royal Academy, Sir W. J.‏ 
TURPE S . . 296 Collins, M.D., D.L., in the chair, at 5.50 P.M.‏ ...2 

ES add of Ып Lady: алата s | dic University College, Gower Street, W.C.: The third of six 
The Society of Architects . . . : . : . 296 public lectures on “ The Tow п Planning of Greater London 
Household Gods . š ў ; à ; ! ; . 298 after the War," by Professor 5. D. Adshead, М.А., 
Trial Boring; | "T га . 999 F.R.I.D.A., at 5.30 р.м. 

Town Planning of Greater Lomig | ; ; . 300 Institution of Civil Engineers : Paper entitled ‘‘ Keadby 
The Plan and Furnishing of Churches . . . 302 Bridge,” by Mr. J. B. Ball, M.Inst.C.E., at 5 P.M | 
Art in London  . | . . .. 。 304 
Tongres Cathedral (illustrated) . ; ! . 405 
Correspondence | | ‚ | | . 305 Thursday, November 25. 
Building Progress in the Provi inces . . ; ۱ . 309 | Concrete Institute : Presidential Address by Mr. F. Е. Went- 
| worth-Shields, M.Inst.C. E., at 5.30 р.м. 
7 1 L.C.C. Centr: al School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. W.C. : University Extension Lecture VIII. оп English 
| | Friday, November М. Architecture : “The Monasteries of the Different Orders, 
Egypt Exploration Fund: Paper entitled “Тһе Future of Typical Cathedrals. Parish Churches, Chapels,’ by Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, T.R.I.B.A., at 6 р.м. 


Greco-Roman Work in Egypt," by Dr. B. P. Grenfell, at 
| dom of the Christ life, through the union of beauty and 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. poverty. In the small medallion above this picture the. 


new dawn is seen breaking. 
On the front of the altar is a painting representing 


the Eternal Sacrifice on the altar of man's heart for the 
redemption of uie wor ld through all ages. The sacrifice 
is offered up by kneeling, winged, and draped angel 
figures of love and pity. The wings on the altar-piece 
contain medallions representing the angels of beauty and 


In any criticism of the productions of those whose 
work is acceptable by the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society it must be acknowledged as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that no reference to any criterion founded on prece- 
dent or convention is admissible. Not that the Arts and 
Crafts exponents are free from convention; far from it. 
The border of chequer-work is almost as much a fetish 
to the modernist as egg-and-tonzue to the classicist or 
stop-chainfers to the mid-V ictorian medimvalist. . 

It is, therefore, no valid criticism of any architectural 
or decorative treatinent in the exhibition that it is not 
referable to any particular stvle or period, and cannot be 

gauged by the accuracy or otherwise with which it follows 


the prec edent of a prototype. It is, however, ‘impossible, 

however much effort may be consciously made, to avoid | ever-recurrent black-and-white chequer border. Above 

all reminiscence of the work of the past, and, so far as | is an altar painting, also of The Adoration. A great treat 

the present exponents are concerned, it must be recog- | is provided hy the exhibition of the silver altar cross, 

nised that, consciously or unconsciously, there is an | candlesticks, and vases for the high altar of Liverpool 

atmosphere of medievalism in the modernity of the Arts | Cathedral, designed by Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, in 
G. Gilbert. Scott, the رود‎ 


and Crafts movement, not untinged by the influence of | collaboration with Mr. 
proto-medieval romanesque. ` and executed by E. Coulcher апа E. Minns, which are 


Hence, perhaps, it is that the “ Ecclesiastic °’ centre | splendid examples of modern ecclesiastical silver smith’s 
is, aS we said last week, the greatest success of the exhibi- | work, both in design and in execution. Not a little in 


tion. Despite the efforts of ardent exponents to give a | the scheme of the chapel is owing to the votive fishing- 
boat which hangs from the arch above the altar, quaintly 


classical or byzantinesque setting to modern ecclesiastical 
work, there is, in this country at any rate, a traditional | unconventional in the rigging of the little ship, with a 
association between the fabric of the church and medie- | lateen mainsail and’ working ‘lug тілеп. 
valism that is hard to eradicate or to subvert. Mr. Spooner's apsidal chapel depends for its effect 
We must not, however, allow such association to , chiefly upon its altar-piece, a triptych with its centre 
permit us to support the allegation that the treatment | occupied by a painting of the Virgin and Child ав“ Our 
adopted by Mr. Louis Davis for his арыда] chapel is | Lady of the Time of Маг,” by С. W. Whall and Veronica 
unsuitable for an altar setting. Unconventional it may 
be—there is no wood or stone work, it is true; nothing 
but a picture, “ The Chariot of Fire,” by Mr. Louis 
Davis, drapery hangings, giant candlesticks in gilt-paper | triptych. 


covered cardboard and string. Cheap, or rather inexpen- | ventional ornament. 
sive, it is true, but in no sense tawdry or lacking in re- An essential feature in the treatment of the “ Eccle- 


What is there unsuitable in this? slastic ° centre is the frieze round the dome representing 
Except that it is more architectonic in form, Mr. | the Angelic Hierarchies in medieval forms, executed by 


Reginald Hallward's chapel is equally unconventional. | С. W. Whall-and Edward Woore. assisted by F. R. 
Black and blue as a colour scheme for an altar is a thing | Gadsby, Basil Jones, and M. Hutchinson. 
The figure-work panels below the caps of the octa- 


we do not see every day. But how exquisitely rich and 

deep is the effect of the blue-painted altar-piece, with its | gonal piers around the apartinent, by A. Bertram Pegram 

black lacquer screen. The form of the altar-piece is and E. Levick, we may take as representing the approved 

striking and pleasing, and, of course, the colour owes | Arts and Crafts convention of the union of Sculpture and 
Architecture, inasmuch as а similar treatment may һе 


poverty. 
Mr. Wilson's chapel, though original in design, does 


not depart so markedly from conventional treatment as 
the two we have already noticed. An altar of oak with 
figures under canopies at the angles and a sculptured 
panel of The Adoration in the contre, is surmounted by 


—— 
ста а 
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Joan of Are.” An affectation of quaintness is imparted 
by the quasi-pent roof treatment super-imposed on the 


-一 一 -一 一 一 一 ~ CHEER 


much to the modern convention of chequer border which 
seen on the buttress piers of the Hall of Heroes and else- 


well emphasises the main lines. The subject of the altar 
painting is the Mother of Humanity, with the remnant 
of her children, escaping from the bondage—the blood 
and tears—of outworn beliefs, into the beauty and free- 


where in the exhibition. 
In the architectural composition of the Hall of Heroes 
there appears to us to be some confusion of thought in 


a simple reredos of sequoia in curved panels, with the 


Whall, and the wings with '* St. George and the Blessed. 


The altar has a simple white cloth with con- `’ 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—VIEW IN MUNICIPAL HALL. 


the treatment of the axial entrance as an apse with semi- | a pedestal, Mr. 


dome over. Such a plan-form connotes a concentration 
of interest. on the dominant point of an interior, which 
paramount importance can hardly be reasonably attached 
to the exit. There is surely bathos in the principal 
feature of a hall being behind us as we enter. An apsidal 
end always suggests enclosure and completion, and so 
the effect of this particular apse is irretrievably marred 
by the comparatively huge opening in its lowest stage. 


Even the presence of the. never-closed doors on either | 


side does not satisfy the feeling of want aroused by the 
yawning opening. 


Of the design. of the apse, per se, opinions may 


legitimately vary. Objection might be taken to. the 
ornamentation of the exiguous columns with their 


affectedly crude caps, but at least appreciation must be 
granted to the ingenious variety of their decoration, and, 
personally, we are not inclined to quarrel with the general 
colour effect. The sculpture included in the composi- 
tion suggests rather a collection of studio efforts than an 
The painting in 
the semi-dome represents ‘‘ Humanity,’ with St. George 


and Joan.of Arc, who, by the way, seem to be the present. 


| tutelary deities of Arts and Crafts, designed by Н. Wilson, 
4 executed by Joan Fulleylove and Margaret. Haythorne, 
assisted by Lawrence H. Christie, is a satisfying piece. of 
decoration.. Mr. Wilson's bronze entrance - doors, 
adorned with zodiacal signs and emblems 


9 , аге а. quite 


2 Satisfactory piece of metal-work design. · ° 


Side walls we have already in a previous article. spoken 
10 депе al terms. There 18 no sort of congruity between 
Mr. Southall’s < Return of Peace," with its happy 

1 255; "T. dress, blessed by a winged vietory on 
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— Of the paintings in Ше aleoves on the north and south | 


А: 
Gere’s “ The Cotswolds in War Time,” | 
with its very insistent blue-clad soldier patients, and 
Mr. Payne’s ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” or Mr. Ernest 
Jackson’s ‘‘ France and England,’’ Although the sub- 
ject is unpleasant, we cannot but regard Mr. Payne's 
treatment as a fine piece of composition and decoration, 
This and Mr. Harold Speed’s ‘‘ Lové Dispelling Chaos, 
on the opposite wall, are, in our opinion, the two most. 
successful pieces of mural painting in the Hall of Heroes. 
Purely as a piece of decoration, Mr. Sydney Lee s 
“ Mountain Fortress " is not void of effective composi- - 
tion. | Ж 
Quite cleverly arranged оп ће west wall are Mr. 
Lessore’s gilded and painted group, “ Madonna. and 
Child," Mr. Stirling Lee's panels of Saints— St. 
Ninian,” ‘‘ St. Anna," “ St. Bridget," ** St. Columba | 
—and Mr. Wilson's doors modelled for St. Marys 
Church, Nottingham. 
Spite of its museum-like character, the Hall of Heroes 
is an exceedingly interesting effort in composition 8n 
decoration, and its shortcomings, as we have before 
explained, may be attributed rather to the circumstances 
attending and hampering مب‎ Aris and Crafts Exhibition 
Society in their bold and ambitious. venture, >ре 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
CRITICISM has been made on the proposal of Sir William 
Lever to which we referred last week, that the provision 
of free land by municipalities would in Liverpool result 
in а loss to the direct ratepayer; but to support his case 
the critic has to assume that the rates on cottage 
property would remain at the present figures of the 
'* composiBon '' rate, which are even now insufficient to 
meet the local charges for municipal services. A “ com- 
position "" rate is a device by which municipalities pay 
cominission to a property owner for doing what he can 
do better than the officials of the municipality, collecting 
the rates from the weekl: tenants. If the municipality 
provides free land it can adjust the “ composition ” rate 
to a proper level, or if it is desired to subsidise the 
cottage occupant in the general interest of either the 
State or the municipality, the subsidy must be paid by 
one of the other representatives of the body politic. 
Any provision of free land for builders must be accom- 
panied by terms of accommodation and rental. 
whole point of Sir William's proposal is that it is cheaper 
to let private enterprise build than for public authorities 
to do so, and that building’ must be made attractive to 


private enterprise. 


It is no use whining about the imminent peril of utter 
demolition to which Rheims Cathedral is exposed by the 
‘continual bombardment the fabric is receiving from 
German guns. It is no use appealing to the opinion 
of the civilised world or even of neutrals. The Huns are 
barbarians, and the onl effective method of rescuing 
Rheims Cathedral and other priceless memorials of civili- 
sation from their destroying hands is to drive them so 


Таг back from their present positions that their longest- 


range guns will not reach anything we wish to have 
preserved, 
Mr. G. H. Hume, Chairman of the Highways Com- 


mittee of the London Counts Council, has in an interview 
to the “ Morning Post '” on the discomforting attitude 


f Mr. Long towards arterial roads in London, defined the 


M 


position of the L.C.C. 
“Тіс London County Council," Mr. Hume re- 


marked, “ being the Improvements Authority for London, 
its duty has been to estimate what are the most needed 
improvements within the counten, and to decide what 
sums should be expended for improvements out of the 
rates. The proceedings of the Arterial Roads Conference 
have been criticised, from the Improvement Authority's 
point of view, on two main grounds—first, that the work 
of the conference would result in imposing on the Iin- 
provements Authority works which, in the opinion of that 
authority, might be less important than other improve- 
ments already scherned and negotiated for in many cases 
during a long period of years. This criticism, of course, 
would be very pertinent if it were intended to impose 
from outside expenditure on improvements at the cost 
of the rates. But if assistance is to come from national 
sources for the purpose in view the objection is no longer 
so valid. Be that as it may, it is of the utmost importance 
that at a vers early stage the Local Government Board 
or Sir George Gibb's department should get into direct 
and official touch with all the Improvement Authorities 
of Greater London. 

“Тһе second criticism, > Mr. Hume continued, “ is 
that by laying down definitely and publicls the lines for 
certain roads the price of the property to be acquired is 
likely to be considerably enhanced. That, of course, is 
true. But speculators endeavouring to take advantage 
of such a situation may well find themselves outwitted, 
for there could be no cause for complaint if statutory 
provision were made for the laying down of the lines of 
the new roads to be taken as constructive notice, no 
enhanced value to be recognised as from that date. It 
has been urged that town-planning schemes should be 
pushed forward as quickly as possible by the various 
authorities concerned in order to safeguard against the 
acquisition of properties for speculative purposes. But 


The. 


|such schemes cannot very easily be applied within the 


County of London, with the exception of such open 
spaces as we find mainly in the South-Eastern section. 
A lot of шие must necessarily go bv before this procedure 
can be earried through, and if adequate protection is to 


— 


be given Parliament will certainly have to be looked to Гог. 


the purpose.’ 


We caunot but agree with the opinion expressed that 
if there is to be provided at the national expense some 
form of metnorial which can be preserved by the relatives 
of those who have fallen in the war, it ‘should be in the 
best design that the nation can produce; and we also 
agree that the War Office Пера пеш Committee en- 
gaged in considering the question needs strengthening by 
the inclusion of one or more members of sound judgment 
in artistic matters.» The choice of the designer, whether 
by competition or by selection, is of paramount impor- 


tance. 


Of course the decision of the Dublin Municipal Coun- 
cil to accept a loan of two million dollars from an Ameri- 
can firm of financiers for housing does not meet with 
universal approval, but it is astonishing that out of a 
total of eighty members of the Council only twenty-six 
were present at the meeting when the matter was decided. 
Тіне looks like apathy and does not presage a wise appli- 
cation of the money when the Council obtains it. Surelw 
the conditions of housing in Dublin are such as to deserve 
the most careful and assiduous attention of all its govern- 
ing body to avoid making any more muddles in remedying 
the appalling state of affairs in the city. If this is the 
Хам mn Which Irishmen treat. the vital concerns of their 
capital city what hope is there for a wise discharge of 
their duties in the Home Rule of their country? | 


Not without adverse criticism on the experimental 
dial placed on the tower of the university buildings, the 
Court of Glasgow Tiniversity have decided to accept the 
offer made by Major John Garroway of an electric clock, 
and on the advice of Sir John Burnet have resolved on a 
skeleton form of dial as offering the least interference 
with the original design. of Sir. Gilbert. Scott. 


Valuable church plate appears to be regarded by not 
а few poor parishes as а white elephant, but this is а view 
that can hardly be approved. Such property requires 
undoubtedly careful custody, but the generosity of pious 
donors in the past should at least find their successors 
willing to provide for their safe keeping. After all, 
church plate is one of the least inconvenient forms that 
church property can assume, and if it be admitted that 
present custodians may get rid of this, far stronger 
grounds inight be adduced for their being allowed to pull 
down a parsonage, a chancel, a tower, a nave, or the 
Whole fabric raised by the piety of the past. : 


In an address оп“ The Arts and Crafts and Contem- 
porary Thought," given at Sheffield University on the 
invitation of the managers of the Sheffield Technical 
School of Art, Mr. W. Rotlienstein put forward a plea 
for a more general recognition of the importance of the 
artist and craftsman as a delineator of the thoughts of the 
репой. Art, he said, had been very much degraded in 
modern days in having become merely the interest of the 
collector. What we got in our cities to-day was prac- 
tically a series of picture exhibitions, not pertaining to the 
higher forms of contemporary thought, not answering 


any of the problems by which we were all faced, but | 


simply expressing the individual caprices of certain more 
or less fashionable painters. Painting nowadays dealt 
with the most trivial subiects and appealed only to con- 
noisseurs. Even in this time of war, we still found in 
exhibitions pictures of pretty girls on settees. At a time 
when the youth of this co.ntry was sacrificing its life 
with a radiance that the wor! had never known, for an 
absolute ideal of a sense of liberty and freedom, something 
of that ought to be put into the fabric of our lives, so that 


the people who came after would see something of our 
conception of life, as we saw something of the conception 
held by the Greeks and Romans. 

Regretting that art was not more appreciated by the 
publie of this country, he said it was Germany which 
took up the crafts largely founded by William Morris, and 
“веб up schools in order to make commercial use of the 
very things that England had produced. 

‘Our cities ought to realise that in the bricks and 
mortar with which their warehouses and streets were 
built they must have the quality which was vaguely called 
idealism, but which was really the more precise interpre- 
tation of the greater realities that underlay appearance. 
He suggested that artists and craftsmen should be allowed 
to do what they could do best, and that the arts which 
were particularly wanted in individual localities should be 
developed there, and definite use made of the highest 
forms of craftsmanship that existed. If we could geton 
to our city authorities more people in touch with active 
contemporary thought, who knew what craftsmen really 
wanted to do, and what artists really wanted to express, 
a great movement would be started, and fewer artists 
would find it necessary to work for the richer patrons, 
for great prizes which were rare. 

In reply to a vote of thanks, Mr. Rothenstein sug- 
gested, аз an example of co-operation by which Sheffield 
art and craft students might express their individuality 
after the old methods, that they should take in hand the 
decoration of the Firth Hall. Medieval craftsmen 
would have looked upon that hall as no more than a noble 
shell. The art students of Sheffield might, at Ше ex- 
penditure of perhaps a couple of hundred pounds, make 
the place absolutely live with their own life, covering its 
walls and ceiling with delightful creations; and other 

а people, seeing these, would suddenly realise the bright- 
ness, the warmth, and the sympathy which the use of 
the arts could bring into their lives. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CLAY SUDLOW MEMORIAL. 


Tuis memorial is now fixed at the Grand Lodge, Free- 
masons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, W.C. Irish and 
Iona green marble has been used generally as а colour 
scheme. The portrait is in white statuary ‘marble. The 
figures and niches ,are in cast bronze, and represent 
Truth and Honour. Jewels (rubies and opals) are used 
as centres in the borders of the drapery to relieve the 
bronze. The centre pediment is also in bronze, and the 
motif is the various tools used in masonry, and as a 
centre the collar and jewel of office worn by the late 
Bro. Sudlow. Below, Ше portrait are the arms of 
Grand Lodge, with supporters in bronze and the crest 
in silver and enamels. ‘The sculptor is Ме. L. Е. Roslyn, 


В.В.5. қ 


` 


| “ RENUNCIATION.” | 
Тнів piece of sculpture, by Mr. Frank Ransom, and 
exhibited at this year's Royal Academy, is of interest 
not, only on its intrinsic merit as a finished work, but 
from the fact that it was wrought straight out of the 
marble without the previous preparation of a model. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY, NORTHFLEET, KENT. 

Tuts church, which stands on a commanding site over- 
looking the Thames, consists of nave, with aisles 
chancel, with side chapels, and western tower, in the 
lower part of which is placed the organ gallery ; while the 
vestry accommodation is situated at the east end of the 
building. The church is built of Crowborough bricks 
the roof being covered with dull red pantiles. РА notice- 


ab 4 . d . . . 
is ne in the design is the frank use of reinforced 
crete lintels, both over windows and doors, and also 


Over s ; 1 i l 
ome of the openings of wider span, which are, 


accordingli, square-headed instead of being. of arched 
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form. The interior of the church is plastered, except as 
regards piers, responds, and quoins, &c., which are of. 
Crowborough bricks. 


The builder was Mr. J. B. Lingham of Мо еек, 
and the amount of the contract was £6,436. Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, F.R.I.B.A., is the ‘architect. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


TH opening meeting of the session was held on Thursday, 


the 16th inst., when Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, ЕКТВА., 
delivered Ше following MP 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


I have been elected to the position of President at a 
period when our country has been at war with the common 
enemy for over two years, and when our eligible members 
are serving in H.M. Forces and the rest of us are engaged 
in some other form of war service. In addition to this 
we are trying to cope with the many difficulties with 
which we are faced in carrying on our profession, and 


also in endeavouring to help our absent colleagues, 50. 


that they may give their whole inind to the task before 
them, knowing that we who are compelled to stay at 


home will do our best to look after their professional 


interests and affairs while they are fighting. 

Architects are bearing at least as heavy a burden as 
any other section of the community, and doing it cheer- 
fully, recognising that the nation's first. business is to 
win its way to such a decisive and lasting peace as will 
preclude for ever the possibility of à recurrence of another 
such upheaval. All matters of professional and personal 
interest are being made subservient to this end. To the 
members serving in H.M. Forces and those engaged in 
the production of munitions or employed on any work 
tending to the shortening of the war or the upholding of 
the cominercial supremacy of the country I raise my hab 
in admiration and appreciation. But is it certain that all 
of us, and especially those over military age, are “ pulling 
their weight," and are there not still some who consider 
it degrading to their professional dignity to geb away 
temporarily from tradition and divert their. professional 
abilities and energies into other and more immediately 
urgent channels for the good of the national interests ? 
Even if their efforts only result in the release of a fighting 
man, or the keeping of a civilian off the funds of War 
Relief institutions, it is something towards the sum total 
of man power. | 

To any such who may be waiting, Micawber-like, for 
something to turn up, I commend the example of an 
architect who, having ascertained that a War Department 
was jn need of technical assistance in the purchase of 
war material, induced them to give him a trial. He 
justified himself, and is now chief of a large staff їп 
which are other architects and surveyors, and he has 


and systems which he introduced. 

Tam aware that many architects have tried unsuccess- 
fully to obtain Government employment of any kind in 
which their professional services might be utilised in the 
interests of the country at the present juncture. There 
is. however, still something to be said for the man who 
does not wait for opportunity but, like Napoleon, makes 
it. What I want to emphasise is the need for each of 
us according to our individual capacity to go all out for 
the end in view. | 

An architect is no less an architect because he has 
temporarily exchanged the T-square for the rifle, ап 
the same argument holds good in other forms of war 
service, and we shall none of us be worse architects after 
the war for having had our outlook widened and our 
views on some matters modified or enlarged, as the cas’ 
талл be, by the experiences and trials through which we 
are passing. | 

I now pass from generalities to more concrete matters 
relating to the Society and its opportunities for further 


d I hope © 


expansion and work at the present time, ап 


saved the country a large sum of money by the methods : 
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make some suggestions which may lead to development 
and useful results in the near future. Any views which 
I may express are my own; and, while I do not seek 
to bind the Council, some of the points raised may 
possibly be found worthy of consideration by that body. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, and it 
may be that some of the ideas here put forward in what 
perhaps may be considered a crude and unfinished form 
may be found to contain the germ of something which 
may tend to solve or alleviate some of the problems and 
abuses with which we are faced as a profession. 


] is unthinkable that the war should be consider ads a 


blessing, but it has had the good effect of putting a stop 


for the time being to all dissensions within this pro- 
Jession reħting, to architectural politics, and of consoli- 
dating the members into one body with one end in view. 

During all this period there has been at the back of 
the Society's mind the feeling that the time was oppor- 
tune for a discussion with the R.I.B.A. of certain points 
at issue relating to matters of professional interest, with 
a view of finding some common grounds of agreement 
and obviating the necessity for raising contentious ques- 
tions on these matters in the future. 

In regard to registration, for instance, it is not the 
principle but its scope and the method of carrying it into 
effect upon which we are divided. There is also a good 
deal to be ssid jn favour of the standardisation of forms 


of contract and other professional documents, апа the 


prevention of overlapping generally. 
The Society therefore approached the Council of the 


R.I.B.A. suggesting a conference of representatives, and 
in due course received a reply to the effect that the 
Council of the В.Т.В.А. was precluded from discussing 
controversial questions during the war by the pledges 
given to the general body of its members. 

‚ To me it seemed a humiliating confession of weakness 
to have to admit such a want of confidence in the Council 
by the general body of members as is shown by the гер} 
of the R.I. B.A. to Ше Society's proposal. 

It raises the question, Is the Society to stand still 
during the war and take no further steps in what we 
consider to be the interests of our menibers and of the 
profession? I say emphatically No! and that we ought 
during this coming session to consider how best we can 
proceed with our scheme if possible without disturbing 
the friendly relations which so happily exist between 
ourselves and other professional bodies at the present 
time. 
I merely mention the foregoing incident to show our 
friends who sometimes criticise us for acting indepen- 
dently that this Society has made overtures for co- 
operation, well knowing the delicacy and difficulty of the 
task it undertook. The Society being itself unhampered 
by restrictions imposed by the members, and its overtures 
not being successful, it is unreasonable on the part of 
our friends to expect that we can do otherwise than pro- 
ceed on our wav with the consciousness of having first 
done everything possible to bring about the co-operation 
and uniti of action which we desire to secure. 

In regard to registration, there are architects whose 
opinions we value, who hold that to seek statutory powers 
for this purpose is to level down the profession, and that 
the way to accomplish our object is to level up by begin- 
ning at the top and raising the standard of education and 
qualification. These good. friends overlook the fact that 
the full title and intention of the Society s Bill is '' The 
Statutory Education and Registration of Architects. "' 
First educate your architect and registration becomes 
merely the mechanical process necessary to give him the 
assurance that, having spent much time and money on 
his education, he will not have wasted either, as is the 
too common experience at the present time. "Voluntary 


‘education does not go far enough; it holds out no cer- 


tainty, and gives little encouragement to persevere, simply 
because anyone can purport to practise as an arebytect 
without passing examinations or possessing any qualifica- 
tions, Human nature being what it is, there must be 
compulsory education in any registration scheme planned 


to cover the whole field and not to cater for one section 
only of the profession. 

The Society's proposed Act is not yet on the Statute 
Book, but the recent changes and developments in the 
trend of architectural education and training in Great 
Britain can be traced very largely to the activity and 
foresight of the Society in pegging away in season and 
out on this question of education and registration. 

There are usually two ways of accomplishing a thing, 
and opposition to a sound scheme not only stimulates its 
promoters to further effort on their own lines, but induces 
the opposition to suggest and adopt other means by which 
in their opinion the object may be obtained, if by a longer 
route. That is what is taking place at the present time 
in this matter, and the Society can fairly вау that its 
efforts in the cause of architectural education and registra- 
tion are already bearing fruit. 

The Registration Bill is still in its draft stage, and 
while it embodies a principle which has never been abro- 
gated, it is in my view somewhat unwieldy on a few 
points of detail. and I think a Committee of the Council 
might very well usefully occupy its time in redrafting the 
Bill on certain main lines which I do not propose to 
touch upon here, but which would, I believe, 
effect of producing a measure acceptable to the large 
majority of those who do not at present see eye to eye 


with us on certain points. 
I sce here great possibilities ahead for future develop- 


ments and progress. 

The Society's form of building contract has been on 
the stocks for some time, and we have now, owing to 
circumstances previously referred to, only to decide in 
principle whether it is to be issued or not for some further 
progress to be made. 

I do not myself see that the Council have any alter- 
native but to complv with the members' request for the 
issue of the document. i 

After all, it is intended merely as a basis upon which 
building contracts may be framed. It is admittedly in 
advauce of any document of its kind, and I hope to see 


‘some further progress in this direction before very long. 


The question of an amendment to the law of Ancient 
Lights on lines suggested by the Society years ago has been 
revived outside the Society. This is a healthy sign, and 
presumably those who are agitating in this direction would 
be prepared to co-operate with the Society and other 
interested bodies. 
the settlement of contentious points in advance ought to 
appeal to all concerned, and should not be beyond the 
powers of the profession to accomplish. It is another 
matter which might well receive consideration by the 
Council during the war. 

The present scale of architects’ fees is altogether in- 
adequate in my opinion, and, apart from this, it appears 
to me to be wrong in principle for an architect to be 
paid on a commission basis, for obvious reasons, which I 
need not labour here. What is wanted is not a revision 
of the present scale so much as an alteration in the system 
of charging. Here is another problem for the Society, 
and there is also the question of conditions of competi- 
tion, in itself a very large subject to tackle. | 

Another matter which the Society is already dealing 
with is the question of new methods of construction, the 
more extended use of by-products in connection there- 
with, and the local manufacture and utilisation of certain 
materials for use in building. This may involve extensive 
scientific research, and the Society is co-operating in 
this direction with.the Government Research Committee. 

The deeper one goes into this matter, which is one 
intimately connected with reducing the cost of building, 
the more one is iinpressed with the necessity for some 
relaxation of local building by-laws, and for more elas- 
ticitv in their scope and application. 

These regulations must be.adapted to modern re- 
quirements and made so elastic as to cover and provide 
for new developments and so obviate the necessity of 
making amendments to the regulations from time to time 


to meet special circumstances, 


have the . 


The . appointment of a tribunal for. 
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Local authorities should be given greater discretionary 
powers within their areas. m 

I feel sure that with a little organisation and co- 
operation between professional bodies it would be pos- 
sible to impress upon the Local Government Board the 
desirability of making changes in fhe direction indi- 
cated. š 

There is just another matter which may fall within 
the scope of the Society to take up, and that is the 
proper acknowledgment of the architect in any publicity 
relating to a building for the design and erection of which 
he is responsible. 

One frequently sees the announcement in the press of 
the formal opening of a building, where everyone con- 
cerned is in the limelight except the architect. 

Possibly architects are themselves to blame for this 
sort of thing in not insisting on proper recognition; but 
why should they be more diffident than other artists? 
The architect can only be known bv his works if his 
name is associated with them; and it might be well for 
all concerned if this Association could be of a permanent 
character for all to see, so that by his works he could 
be judged as well as known. 

However that may be, I think it is the duty of archi- 
tects to see that on such occasions the profession which 
they represent should have a place of honour. 

The Society has been in existence for thirty-two years, 
and was founded for the purpose of bringing about certain 
reforms, principally registration at that time, but other 
pressing questions have arisen and developed in the 
meantime. 

The way of reformers is proverbially hard, and the 
Society has had to outlive much misrepresentation and 
prejudice, and to learn to take and to give hard knocks in 
pursuit of its objects. The fact that after two years of 
working under war conditions it finds jtself with its 


‘membership practically undiminished and Из financial 


position enhanced is in itself evidence of the businesslike 
way In which its affairs have been and are being handled. 
The Society has established a reputation as a factor and 
influence to be reckoned with in professional matters out 
of all proportion to its comparatively small membership, 
and that brings me to a point which I want to emphasise. 
It is obvious that in order to accomplish any one of 
the reforms indicated we must have more and more 
members. Numerical weight as well as quality is what 
count in the publie ese; and when one is dealing with 
matters of such import as Registration, to take only one 
subject, it is essential to be able to demonstrate that 
those who support the principle embodied in the Bill 
support also the Society which promotes it. Letters of 
sympathy and support are very pleasant, but thes, do ло! 
help to foot the Bill, and these architects ought to have 
sufficient courage to back their opinion by becoming 
members of the Society. | | 
‚ This may be considered by some an inopportune time 
In which to raise the question of inereasing the member- 
ship. I would only say that if the initial outlay is the chief 
disability. there are ways of getting over such difficulties 
temporarily which, at such a time as this, can, and ought, 
in my view, to be exercised if necessary. Let no eligible 
candidate therefore make that the excuse. i 
We want more men, and there are plenty of architects 
at home who can join up with us now and help us in 
getting on with some of the problems before us, so that 
when our fighting colleagues come home them may find 
that the Society has not been unmindful of their pro- 
fessional interests in their absence, but has done what 
n . 1... which existed 
ٹیوٹ وت‎ ıd the profession of some of 
ses which have existed for so long and which 


only require earnest jl l 
\ st and combined effort to wi | 
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I am consciou 
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address. T have | any shortcomings in this brief 


ust tried to put a few thoughts together 
on as a body of professional men banded 


together for the common object of the good of the 


community. 


I cannot close without an expression of appreciation 
of the good services which the technical and lay Press 
have rendered to architecture and to the profession in 
the past. It is within their power to contro] very largely 
the destinies of any schemes of reform by influencing 
public opinion for or against them. А great responsi- 
bility therefore rests with the Press, which they have 
invariably recognised by the extremely; fair and impartial 
manner in which they have handled questions of profes- 
sional and publie interest as affecting architecture and 
architects. The Societv asks nothing better than that 
the searchlight of publicity should be brought to bear 
upon its proposals for reform, so that any defects may 
be rnade clear and some remedy sought for their amend- 
ment. 

Constructive criticism is helpful, but even destructive 
criticism is preferable to apathy; and I should like to 
sce architects take more personal interest in following 
up or initiating correspondence on matters of general 


interest. affecting the profession, for which the Press 


affords such valuable facilities. 


HOUSEHOLD GODS. 
Ir was a happy thought on the part of the organisers of 
the third of the weekly discussions at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition when they asked a lady to preside. For the 
topic was “ Household Gods ''—а subject on which a 
feminine mind might give a valuable lead. That Miss 
Lena Ashwell failed to direct the words of the speakers 
into the more domestic channels was through no fault 
of her own. Her opening speech was characterised by 
Strong common sense no less than by virile elocution. 
Everyone will agree that the essentials ог“ Household 
Gods ’’ are to be found covered by the one word Truth, 
and that Truth includes Beauty and Joy. Keats in his 
Ode to а Greek Vase says “ Truth is beauty, and beauty 
is@truth.’’ "There must not be any form of insincerity 
about Household Gods. The importance of them lay іп 
the fact that what one's atmosphere is, one is, and that 
the nation is also. The ultimate necessity in household 
arrangements is that all the work should be simple and 
easy to perform, and the work should be interesting in 
the doing of it. It was no use expecting happy homes 
so long as they were filled with a lot of hideous things 
Which had to be kept clean; for instance, a kitchen with 
a nice tiled sink gave greater happiness and interest to its 
occupants than one with an iron sink and cumbersome 
ranges. Miss Ashwell considers the most important 


thing in her Ше was that she was brought up in her 


Canadian home, where everything was done by the 
family, and that as a child she had to stand on а stool 
and make bread for the family. She believes that was 
the only way people should be brought up, because it 
Is опу when one has had experience of work, and knows 
its difficulties, its pleasures, and the length of time and 
amount of labour required to complete it that one can 
appreciate service. night through the nation. Miss 
Ashwell boldly suggested that a law Ånd be passed by 
which no municipality could permit the erection of a 
house which was not easy to live in. The existing rows 
and rows of hideous dwellings at places like Stratford 
might be well destroyed by the citizens, and any new ones 
proposed on the same lines should only be permitted as 
temporary structures. But not evervone will agree with 
the speaker that the love of henutv felt hy the occupants 
of such houses is keener than that of more fortunate 
people because their need of it is the greater. 

Mr. Frank Chitham. speaking as а business man. 
offered some mild criticism of the way the exhibition is 
run. He brought several of his firin's buyers to Burling- 
ton House, and they admired much of what they saw, 
but they found there was no way of getting into touch 
with the artists there. In fact, there appeared to be no 
organisation linking up the producer with the distributor. 
There should be an easier method of getting into touch 
than by making individual communications. The De- 
partment Stores, he suggested, offered a medium by which 
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such goods could be more largely sold and still more 
largely known. Such stores were very adversely criti- 
cised; but one must take things as they are. There 
undoubtedly was a demand for cheapness, yet there was 
also a demand—and one very difficult to fill—for the very 
best things which it is possible for hand and brain to 


produce. 


By W. Рохтох. 


In taking part in these proceedings to-day one cannot 


escape the feeling of novelty in discussing in this temple 
of art the problems of trade. The importance of trade 
has been discovered. Trade touches each one of us at 
every point in our daily life. | | 

Without trade Burlington House would not have been 
The artist whose paintings adorn these walls com- 
mits an act of trade when he sells his art. 

Art and industry, too long estranged, seem to be 
striving ‘to arrive at an understanding. With patience 
and а genuine desire on both sides to work together for 
the common good, reconciliation should be complete. 

One cannot fail, in going about the country, being 
impressed with the number of shops offering antique 
articles for sale, and one wonders where they all come 
from. ç 

The great art workers of the past must have had much 
larger workshops than is popularly imayined if they pro- 
duced all the things one sees exhibited and are sold in 
their name. | 

This trade in things of antique appearance is detri- 
mental to modern development and progress and against 
the best interest of industrial prosperity. If the public 
taste could be directed towards well-made mglern things, 
if would encourage craftsmanship and E die a greater 
individuality in work. = 

It is a little difficult to understand the enthusiasm for 
a rickety old milking-stool while the well-made one of 
new appearance would not be considered worthy of a 
place as a Household God. 

Many other productions are influenced by the atmo- 
sphere of antiquity, and for the purposes of trade fall 
into line. Fabric printing is one of them. Old brocade 
designs and effeets which are unsuited and were never 
intended for the printing process are copied. There are 
signs to be found of greater freedom and individuality in 
the production and distribution of things for the house, 
particularly in simpler forms of design and display of 
colour. This desire for a little more cheerfulness is а 
welcome development and should be encouraged. In 
many ways this tendency towards simplicity and simpler 
form in design makes for the general good. It helps to 
cheapen production and brings within the range of 
moderate incomes better things. | 

To the smaller householder whose spending power is 
limited, end consequently the maximum of quality and 
attractiveness the more necessary, it should be especially 
welcomed, 

Most healthy beings find a natural delight and attrac- 
tion in colour; vet as а nation it would seem we have 
grown to be almost ashamed of it. It is a general opinion 
that the country as a whole during this generation has not 
lived up to the traditions of quality, workmanship, and 
good design handed down by past industrialists, nor held 
ground with other countries. There are по doubt manv 
contributory causes: keener competition, desire for cheap- 
ness irrespective of quality, and a general indifference to 
excellence on the part of the public, may be cited. 

Under modern conditions of trade there can be no 
doubt that a discriminating and educated public in the 
long run would be a great safeguard against bad work. 

There must always exist a very large section of the 
public who, in a more or less degree, are at the mercy of 
the trader, and it is in this direction that every effort for 
hetterment should be made. It should not Бе admitted 
that cheapness is any excuse for ugliness. There is no 
reason, for instance, why a stuffed doll for poor children, 


sold in the shops for 6d., should not be attractive. It- 


may even possess great merit in design and colour; the 
cost. of production is just the same. 

In discussing the question of fitness, better design, 
and workmanship. we must remember that manufacturers 
and distributors are in trade for profit, and in this respect 
in the pursuit of their calling have much in common 
with other citizens; sympathetie understanding of their 
difficulties 1s very necessary. The trade buyer is de- 
pendent, though not entirely, on what the producer has 
to offer him. Не is not engaged by his employer to 
create, but to buy, to do a maximum of trade, and show 
à given net profit. In this way his time is fully occupied. 
To justify his position and attain the end in view he buys 
down to what is called the public taste. 

Universal standardisation of production and fixing of 
selling prices at the present time is foo impracticable to 
be discussed, though to a small extent in the furnishing 
trade selling prices are fixed with beneficial results. 

。 The producer and designer, in co-operation with the 
scientific and other skilled workers, should be the auto- 
crats of trade. The art designer must take a pre- 
eminent place in the commercial life of the country, and, 
together with the piflucer, lead, not follow publie taste ; 
more than ever in our history will the prosperity of the 


country be dependent upon excellence as well as volume 


of production, together with a constant flow of trade, for 
Behind it must be ‘a happy 


its complete achievement. 


and contented people. 
No movement for betterment which ignores these 


factors can be of national importance. 


TRIAL BORINGS.* 
By Sir MAURICE Firzmavrice, C.M.G., M.A., M.A.I., 
LL.D. 


Ir is commonplace to remark that the information 
obtained from borings is not always reliable, particularly 
when the ground is of a variable character. It is true 
that with certain classes of boring machinery, particu- 
larly when in rock, wé can obtain cores which give in- 
formation of great value. In many cases, however, it 
is very difficult to form a just estimation of the ground 
when the material has to be broken up by the ordinary 
drill before being brought to the surface. After all in- 
formation has been obtained by borings, the fact remains 
that all we have is a rough idea of the nature of the 
ground at the exact spot where the boring has been made. 
In many cases, if one goes 50 feet north, south, east, or 
west, very different information is obtained. I am sure 
-we all have had experience of being deceived by borings. 
I know of a recent case where a series of borings was 
put down for a wharf wall at short intervals on the line 
of the wall, both back and front, and what was considered 
to be the level of solid clay was established. As the 
work proceeded, however, it was found that deep pockets 
of mud, going to a great depth, existed between some 
of the borings. There have been cases of railway cut- 
tings where the borings made to disclose the level of the 
rock unfortunately went into pockets of soft stuff, and I 
have known one case of that kind where the cost of a 
very large cutting eventually came to more than double 
the estimated cost. My partner, Sir William Matthews, 
when recently referring at this Institution to borings put 
down with the greatest care for the Outer Barrier 
Hodbarrow, said: СИ the engineers had purposely 
placed the borings so as to deceive the contractors with 
regard to the level of the clay bed, he did not think they 
could have placed them in better positions.” | | 

Such cases could be multiplied at will, and it is quite 
obvious that borings cannot be made at such close inter- 
vals as will disclose, as far as borings can, the nature 
of all the ground which has to be dealt with. 

Then there is the important point that even if by 
borings the nature of the ground be disclosed, we obtain 
very little information as regards the quantity of water 
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@bich may be met with, the dealing with which may be 
a very important item, both in the cost and time of the 
undertaking. Г was recently pressed very hard by a 
chent to state from borings whether it were possible to 
construct а graving dock on a certain site. I knew from 
the borings that water was found all over the site, and 
although the levels and character of the water did not 
help me much, it seemed more than possible that there 
might be direct connection with а large adjacent expanse 
of water. E had to say that I was unable to answer the 
question, aud that the only way 1 could suggest to obtain 
an answer was to sink a shaft for 50 feet down from the 
surface ot the ground and find what pumping power was 
necessary, taking also careful notes of the material found 
as the shaft was sunk and the effect, И any, of the pump- 
inr on the adjacent ground. My last information was 
that a very large number of pumps had been employed, 
that the shaft had been got down about 25 feet, and that 
it was not proposed to continue the experiment. 

Another matter which it is very difficult to determine 
by borings is what effeet the pressure of the ground may 
have on the works which it is proposed to construct, ог 
What sale foundation. pressures can be adopted. We 
have recently had an important discussion in this Insti- 
tution on earth pressure, and suggestions were made, after 
some experiments had been carried out, that the old 
formule for earth pressure might with advantage be 
revised. Тһе experiments referred to were not on a 
large enough scale to enable any definite conclusion to 
be arrived at. but discussion showed that there were 
different views on the best method of caleulating the 
pressure of a soft material of a more or less uniform 
character. When there are real differences of opinion 
on theory, and when there may be considerable loeal 
variation in the character of the material to be dealt, with, 
it IS easy to imagine the difficulty of accurate appreciation 
of the strength required for underground works, when 
the only data afforded by borings arrive in a erushed-up 
state through a comparatively small tube. Long experi- 
ence in such cases is the principal base to work from, 
but even then considerable latitude is left to the personal 
factor or even to the imagination of the engineer. 

There have heen cases where borings have been very 
carelessly and inaccurately made and wrongly described, 
and there is nothing which brings more trouble in its 
train. T have in mind borings for а very important work, 
made by the client and supplied to the engineer, where 
the information supposed to come from the borings proved 
to be partly of an imaginative character. Fortunately, 
such cases are of тате occurrence, аз engineers generally 
have borings made under their own control, and recognise 
the necessity of having a thoroughly reliable assistant 
continually in charge of the work. ` 

[n some cases there are such great difficulties in 
putting down borings that hope of information. from this 
course must be abandoned. We can sometimes get help 
by putting them down outside the. site, and geologists 
who have studied the district can give great assistance. 
We cannot, however, be certain. It was mentioned in 
the paper read here on the Assonan Dam that it was not 
possible to obtain borings where Ше line of the dam 
crossed the three summer channels of the Nile, on the 
edge of the First Cataract, owing to the rush of water. 
It was assumed that in the bed of these channels, which 
were very deep, all the soft granite had been eroded and 
that the river was flowing оп solid rock. This view 
segmed reasonable, particularly when it was known that 
the sides of the channels, as far as they could be ex- 
amined, were good granite. When the channels were 
closed off, one by one, by temporary dams it was, how- 
ever, found that there were very great depths of decom- 
posed granite at the bottom of the channels. Тһе cost 
of the additional excavation and masonry was very great, 
hut fortunately, owing to an exceptionally low and late 
Nile flood, the time of completion of the work was not 
delaved. | 

Another case T might mention where borings were 

not possible was that portion of the Rotherhithe Tunnel 
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under the River Thames. The line of tunnel passed in 
front of the entrance to the London Docks on one side 
and the Surrey Commercial Docks on the other side of 
the river, and owing to the shipping entering and leaving 
the docks it was not possible to make borings. The only 
information. as regards strata in Ше river length given 
to those tendering for the work was that obtained by 
dredging some comparatively shallow holes in the river- 
bed near the line of the work. There is considerable 
variation in the bed of the Thames, even in comparatively 
short distances, and the contractor, as а preliminary 
operation, very wisely drove a small pilot. tunnel near 
the top of the large tunnel right. across the river, so as 
to obtain information, and incidentally it was also useful 
for other purposes. I 

In both these cases, which are not isolated instances 
and are only mentioned as they come within my own 
knowledge, the estimates of cost and time had to be 


made on imperfect information, but the best which could 
be obtained. 


TOWN PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON. 
AT University College, Gower Street, Professor 5. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.LB.A., delivered on the "th inst. 
the first of six publie lectures on “ The Town Planning 
of Greater London after the War." | 

It is dificult, he said, to foreshadow events that are 
likely to take place after the war; but of this we may be 
assured, that there will be changes, both political and 
social, tending to an amalgamation of interest, a co- 
ordination of effort, and a universal impulse to build and 
reconstruct. That this is so is inevitable and apparent on 
the most superficial reference to history. 

A по] impulse of this kind, conyerted into action. 
becomes a very powerful weapon. Used without that sort 
of direction that recognises those finer attributes of the 
individual it will fail. It may produce a sort of material 
efficiency. It may be productive of national wealth, in 
so far as wealth means merely a banking account and 
material power, and it may even be the means of bringing 
about great economic improvements in the organisation of 
towns ; but unless guided by a national sentiment which 
demands the realisation of the highest democratic ideals 
it will he harmful. 

The war has taught us to take quite a new view of 
values. Military expediency is habituating our Govern- 
ment to deal drastically with the interests of the individual 
where the interests of the community ате at stake. And 
it has become an obsession that half-measures in all fields 
of national activity are methods to be deplored. 

Much uncertainty seems to exist in the minds of 
шапу people as to what undertakings we shall be able to 
embark upon when peace is declared, having regard to the 
nation's depleted coffers, and generally, the «Пешев of 
finance. In the view of many highly competent to judge, 
the power to carry through undertakings ultimately 
depends not so much upon the acquired wealth of a nation. 
its actual bank credit, as upon national energy and 
national security. With Imperial trade relations and 
international agreements of a kind never before enjoyed, 
it is not going too far to assume that the means for 777 
ing out any undertaking the successful realisation of 
which can be reasonably assured will always be forth- 
coming, 

There. will be changed conditions of a social nature 
providing new problems to be solved. Modifications 1n 
house planning, tending to increased convenience and to 
the instalment, even in the dwellings of the poorest, of 
every kind of labour-saving device, will, if desirable before 
the war, be increasingly so afterwards. 

A million men who under pre-war conditions had 
spent their youth between the nineteenth-century 
standard street of a manufacturing town and the sedentary 
occupation of an operative in mine or mill will not, after 
{wo years or more of open-air camp Ше, return kindly to 
the old conditions. We cannot in the space of a year 
scrap all our hideous towns; but it is our duty to these 
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теп to do what we can, and to see to it that under no 
circumstances whatever-are these old nineteenth-century 
industrial organisations with their sordid surroundings 
allowed to be repeated. 

A review of the development of English towns during 
the last twenty years shows that there has been a loss of 
personal influence previously exercised by landed pro- 
prietors. That influence over building operations has 
gradually been usurped by their agents and a new com- 
mercially-minded building development type of man. But 
conditions are again rapidly changing. Local authorities 
are stepping in, and private interests are gradually shift- 
ing into the hands of, more or less, public utility societies, 
and into the hands of an altogether new type of builder, 
who, previously disdaining terrace building, confined his 
attention to and found greater scope for his abilities in 
operations on a larger scale. 

When peace is declared, it is under such cir ОО 
that we shall suddenly be forced on by the national im- 
pulse to proceed with the erection of houses for the people 
as a national undertaking of first importance. And very 
much depends upon the sort of influence that is brought 
to bear on the minds of the higher officials as to the, way 
in which this work is done. 

Two kinds of buildings must stand in the forefront of 
the national reconstruction programme: first, factories ; 
and second, cottazes. But perhaps the order should be 
reversed. 
of at least 350,000 cottages by the end of the year. Is 
We are 
continually being informed that the need for providing 
roads is not immediate, that what is wanted are houses. 
There is surely no man jn the country who knows any- 
ihing about town planning who would for a moment sug- 
gest that the nation should embark imunediately on a 
great expenditure on roads ; but what all would insist upon 
is tliat every facility should at once be provided, both for 
fixing the position of the roads in reference to the sur- 
rounding area, and also for deciding upon the best use 
to which each area can be put. 

Professor Adshead then proceeded to discuss the place 
of London and its future development in reference to 
certain capital cities of other nations—Paris, because 16 is 
the most beautiful; New York, because it is the most 
advanced; and Boston, because it is one of the most 
typical of ntodern towns. | 

Paris.—There are attached to Ше“ Préfecture du 
Département de la Seine ’’ two administrative departments 
for the control of the growth and development of Paris. 
Their duties would at times seem to overlap. The one 
under M. Bonnier controls the Services of Architecture 
and Parks, and the other Parks, Gardens, Streets, and 
The immense impulse given before 1874 
has been continued, one may say on the same plan, by an 
uninterrupted еЌо of forty years. The sum total of 
great works entered upon since the Pranco-German war 
which have been carried out by loans authorised by the 
municipality up to the present time involves an expense 
of more than two milliards, of which 736 millions аге for 
highways so-called, 366 for water and sewers, 376 for 
architectural works, and 620 for the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. 

Neu York.— New York, hke many other cities that 


are artificially separated from their populous environs, 


as is Liverpool from Birkenhead, has suffered through an 
unnatural separation of interest. New York has also 
been seriously menaced in regard to the unrestricted 
heights to which her buildings have attained, and the con- 
sequent congestion that has ensued. She has therefore 
during the last few years concentrated upon improvements 
that could be brought about by instituting a closer rela- 
tionship between the different boroughs (w vhich were con- 
solidated in 1898 into the City of New York) and in the 
control of her abnormal growth. Within the last twelve 
months, as the result of a great work accomplished by 
the Heights of Buildings Commission, legislation has been 
passed which completely controls not only the height but 
also the use to which buildings shall be put in the different 


It is computed that there will be a shortage 


areas of the city. The city has been '' districted,’’ and 
the heights of buildings in proportion to street widths 
will vary in the different districts. Thus there is а once- 
times district, а one-and-a-half, a two-times, «с. Two- 
and-a-half times is allowed in the office and financial 
sections of Manhattan. There is for each district a 
minimum height that will be pernutted, and a maximum 
height that may not be exceeded regardless of the width 
of the street, Іп the matter of comprehensive planning 
New York has done a considerable amount both of 
officially recognised and unofficial work. 

Boston.—1t would seem that Boston has been one of 
the busiest cities in America in the matter of preparing 
for the future. ' But what is of the greatest interest at 
the nroment is the work of the City Planning Board: a 
board formed some two or three years ago, which, work- 
ing outside the City Council, receivés a grant from it and 
advises it on matters pertaining to city planning. А law 
was recently passed in America whereby every town 
having a population of over 10,000 inhabitants 18 
authorised and directed to create a Planning Board, whose 
duty it is to make careful studies of the resources, possi- 
bilities, and needs of the ру, particularly with respect 
to public health and housing, and to make plans for 
development. The board is appointed by the Mayor and 
makes its annual report. 

London.—There is proceeding to-day around London 

a constant building of new suburbs; there is also a keen 
conipetitioh between the suburbs, and their success and 
rapid development depends. among other minor things, 
upon their accessibility, and in the case of "suburbs for the 
middle class upon the care with which they are developed 
and the natural amenities that they enjoy. And here we 
are faced with the great question of transit, of transit 
occasioned by the diurnal journey between suburb and 
town. Collaboration, and not competition, should be the 
keynote of every system of transport prgjected in the 
future. Town planning should not only precede road 
construction, but also it should precede railway plotting ; 
and desirable areas for new developments having been 
decided upon, railways may be made to pass through 
them or alongside of them, but always in tube or cutting. 
A continual problem in the planning of city extension 1з 
how to deal with old places of historic interest that lie in 
the route of progression. Barnes, for instance, less than 
thirty years ago was a delightful village ; now the greater 
part of it has vanished and the rest threatens rapidly to 
disappear. Had there been a town plan made for Barnes, 
new Barnes could have been planned in open fields and 
made a really fine place instead of the topsy-turvy collec- 
tion of the worst specimens of modern architecture to be 
found anywhere. Other places on the river, like Chelsea, 
Chiswick, Mortlake, Strand-on-the-Green, Kew, Isle- 
worth, and Twickenham are similarly threatened. Апа 
delightful spots like Mitcham, Morden, and Eltham have 
also a distressing outlook. 

Surely main roads should be planned so as to avoid 
intersecting such places. And new stations should be 
decided upon in connection with such places and the areas 
they serve so that the main approach from the new 
development is not through one of these old hamlets. 
Where to encroach on them is unavoidable, and there are 
many such cases, as far as possible they should be left in 
the lurch, as the Americans say, “ side-stepped. 
The Germans, whose appreciation of other people’s artistic 
treasures is but too well known, are singularly alive to 
their value when they аге their own. Іп rapidly develop- 
ing German towns like Cologne and Frankfort the old 
medieval centre has been left intact, and carefully 
restored and preserved. To destroy the river front of the 
Mall at Chiswick or the Village Green at Mitcham would 
be an unpardonable sin w hich future generations would 


everlastingly deplore. 


Then there is the problem of the planning and treat- 


ment of main roads where they pass through existing or 
prospective residential areas. Some contend that by-pass 
roads should be constructed around every nucleus. 
Others say that main roads, if properly constructed, are 
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best planned when taken through the centres of towns. 
The essential thing to be remembered in planning such 
areas is that where there are shops there should be at 
least 80 feet between the buildings and a 50-foot road- 
way. And in the interest of residents, where the 
approach is through а residential area, there should 
wherever possible Бе an intervening grass space between 
the road and the garden fence of at least 50 feet 一 100 is 
better where possible. The application of this principle 
can, of course, only be expected to apply in the case of 
main arterial and circumferential roads, and in such cases 
where possible there should be a subsidiary road of 
16 feet with or without a path on either side. 

Finally, there is the problem of whether main roads 
ought to be taken through parks and publie open spaces. 
As a principle, one would say “ Хо”; but in practice one 
need have no hesitation in so doing if a greatly improved 
route is obtained, and where the open space traversed is 
on such a scale as that the actual loss of ground is im- 
material, or can be made up by acquiring additional land 
on one of its boundaries. | 

The application of town planning principles, їп а 
measure worthy of the great capital that London is, needs 
а centralisation of authority sach as does not at present 
exist. Jealous as we are, and should be, of undue inter- 
ference with local interests, we must appreciate the fact 
аб Greater London is not а congeries of detached 
villages, having no interest in one another. There is on 
foot a strong movement for the establishment of some 
central authority with power to plan and finance the 
making of main roads. There should also be established 
an authority which can deal similarly with open spaces 
and prospective railways. For it is only by the exercise 
of broad views and by considering London's future in a 
comprehensive way that the costly mistakes of a century 
can be avoided and London take that place in the Empire 
which she is destined to occupy. | 


THE PLAN AND FURNISHING OF CHURCHES." 


By Rev. James COOPER, D.D., D.C.L., Hon. Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History of Glasgow 
University. 

(Concluded from page 272.) 

Г come now to the interior of the church. I believe 
that all my hearers will agree with me in thinking that 
it is a hopeful sign when we find a church-buiiding com- 
mittee in one of our Scottish towns telling the architects 
whom they asked to send in competitive designs that 
what they chiefly wanted was a good interior. This is 
a welcome change. It is not so long since the main 
thought with such bodies was to provide “ ап ornament 
to the city,” or to “айда new beauty to the landscape. '' 
Only here, azain, we may go too far. The outside need 
not be like a cart-shed! I prefer the Psalmist’s picture: 
“The King's daughter is all glorious within: her cloth- 

ing is of wrought gold." But the inside first. | 

First, the church is for the people. Granted! But 
what are the people gathered in church to do? To see 
their neighbours? To enjoy a concert? To hear a 
sermon? No; but to worship God. “The Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.” Christian worship 18 
the most ennobling exercise and the highest privilege man 
cán enjoy in this mortal state. For this, above all, are 
our churches reared. I need not tell you how constantly 
the principle has been lost sight of. It should cut off 
two arrangements that palpably, and on the face of them, 
contradict it: (1) the side galleries, which seem specially 
designed for their occupants looking at each other; and 
(2) the sloping floor, like the pit of a theatre. I thought 
we had got rid of both; of the latter (which is the worse 
of the two) in particular. But I grieve to say both are 
still too often with us. 

A gallery at the west end of the church is by no means 


* Part of an Address to the Divinity Hall, University of 
Glasgow, at the opening of Session 1916-17. 
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so objectionable as side galleries are. 
and can be made ornamental. 

Second, for seating the congregation, chairs have 
been tried: not, Í venture to think, with conspicuous 
success. They may be employed to accommodate the 
worshippers on portions of the floor-space which. it is 
desirable to have clear upon occasions; but for regular 
and habitual use they are not suitable. Rush-bottomed 
chairs soon become receptacles of dirt, perhaps of worse. 
They are noisy ; and, so far as my observation goes, they 
do not give that encouragement to the people to kneel 
at prayer which was expected to result from their adop- 
tion. A fairly wide pew, with a good kneeling-board, is 
much more satisfactory. Mr. Butterfield invented a 
simple kneeling-board which I have found effective; and 
in a church at one time much abused by people who 
never saw it, which possesses merits that ought to be 
extolled, St. Marguret’s, Barnhill, a svstem of folding 
kneeling-bo:ris has been introduced, so easily worked 
and so perfectly suited for its purpose that the whole 
congregation may be seen every Sunday “© meekly kneel- 
ing on their knees '' at the time of prayer. І do not 
know anything in regard to the externals of religion that 
ministers and architects should strive more strenuously 
to encourage. "The kneeling posture is a real help to the 
spirit of prayer: it removes many temptations to those 
distractions to which we are all too liable. 

Third, in point of fact there has been little enduring 
fixity of worship in Presbyterian Scotland. The most 
striking illustration of that їп our day has been the rapid, 
and all but universal, adoption of instrumental music. 
Хо“ innovation ”of King James VI. or King Charles I. 
was more commented on than the ‘‘ organs ” they caused 
to be played in the chapel at Holyrood. The dislike to 
them was at least as strong in 1855. '' Eh! but it's 8 
sad wav о” spendin’ the Sabbath Day ’’—the comment 
of the old nurse whom her mistress took to an Episcopal 
chapel—exactly expressed the popular opinion. Dr. 
Robert Тее, who. practically introduced the “ kist о’ 
whistles ° in 1859, only died in 1868. There seemed 
every probability that if he had not taken a stroke of 
paralysis he would have been deposed! Now, as a Free 
Church session clerk told the late Mr. Stevenson, the 
eminent London architect, when he asked whether in the 
new church he was to build in Glasgow he must provide 
a place for an organ, “ If you haven't an organ you 
needn't open the church door! "' | 

But where will you place your organ? Positively the 
worst place for it is the chancel. To build a chancel 
and fill it with an organ is an architectural absurdity, an 
ccclesiological outrage. It is bad artistically, and it 1s 
(Г speak it in all seriousness) fraught with a real spiritual 
danger to the congregation. The special temptation.’ 
when you have an organ and fine music, is lest you teach - 
the people to regard the singing as having for its object 
not the praise of God, but their own pleasure. Yet, if 
you set up the organ in front of them, and (what ш- 
variably follows) range the choristers in front of it, facing 
the congregation like singers at a concert, you do your 
уеву best to lead the choir to think that they are there to 
sing concert music, and the congregation to come to 
listen, not to praise. | 

If 1 may venture an opinion, I think that we should 
keep the choristers out of the chancel altogether. The 


It is often useful, 


-old arrangement for the parochial (as distinguished from 


the cathedral or monastic) choir was in the wesb gallery, 
with the organ there also, The one objection I have 
heard to this is that it removes the choristers somewhat 
too far from the supervising eye of the minister! An 
excellent arrangement has been adopted in the new 
Greyfriars Church, Aberdeen, where the organ 18 placed 
in a chamber on the south side of the chancel, and 18 
played from the east end of the south aisle, the choir 
being accommodated in the portion of the aisle nearest 
the organist. Perhaps a still better method, adopted at 
St. Oswald's, Edinburgh, is to set the choir in the front 
seats of the transept, into which the organ-chamber 


‘choristers in 


solemnising of our holiest rites; or, 
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opens. Best of all is the plan adopted in a new parish 
church at Forfar—placing the organ оп a screen separat- 
ing the nave from an ante-chapel, with seats for the 
front of the organ. The plaeing of the 
singers among the people is in accordance with the nature 
of their office; which is not, as I have said, to sing to the 
congregation, but to lead the congregation in singing to 
the praise of God. It has the sanction, moreover, of the 
Greek Church. where the choir gather under the central 
dome, and of the Spanish Church, which sets them, even 
in cathedrals, in the nave. 

I am far Реди venturing to foretell w hat may be in 
store for us in the future. We have, I believe, in our 
Church one surpliced choir already; but I do not, I con- 
fess, think the example likely to be followed. For con- 
gregational singing I think it well to have some women's 
voices. And Iam ungallant enough to say frankly that 
I do not like to see a mixed choir sitting in a chancel, 
or even in 9 choir just slightly separated from the chancel 
апа in from of it. That means either a crowded chancel, 
which deprives you of the space desirable for the dignified 

what is only less 
objectionable, a chancel so long that the minister when 
не celebrates the Holy Communion is too far aw ay from 


the communicants. 


Fourth, coming now to the pulpit, the object of the 
Christian preacher is not to draw away the-disciples after 
him, but to point and lead them to God in Christ Jesus. 
Therefore, while the pulp:t should have a place of honour, 
because preaching—I mean the preaching of the Word— 
Is God's appointed means for this purpose, fet it should 
not have the central place, as if it were an end, or the 
end, 
too large, but it 1s an error also to make it so small as 
to be insignificant. It should be high enough to give the 
preacher command over the hearers; it should not be so 
high as to put him out of touch with them. May I 
commend to you tliat old-fashioned ornament, the 
canopy? Nothing has ever been devised which contri- 
butes so much to the dignity of the pulpit as a piece of 
church-furniture; and, like other time-honoured adorn- 
ments, it is often of notable use as a sounding-board. 
There are two beautiful examples—one in late Gothic 
and one in Jacobean—at King's College Chapel, Aber- 
deen (the older one came from. Aberdeen Cathedral), and 
there is rather a good one in the old church of Lethendy. 
near Blairgowrie. The seventeenth-century (1684) pulpit 
of St. Giles at Elgin was rescued from imminent danger 
by one of the ministers of that town, and has been set 
up in Ше new church of St. Columba. 

Fifth, the pulpit called John Knox's at St. Andrews 
shows two desks—one for use when the minister faced 
his people to preach to them, and another facing in а 
different direction when he was engaged in praying with 
and for them. The example which in this respect that 
Reformer set supplies а precedent for Ше prayer-desks 
which have come in of late; [ hope to be regularly pro- 
vided, and duly used. It is better to have two of them., 
one at each side at the entrance to the chancel. Prayer 
13 as great as preaching. It is a distinct portion of tlie 
service, and should be recognised as such in every fully 
furnished church. 

Sixth, I do not think that the lectern sheuld be fixed 
to the floor; and there are many types of reading-desk, 
simple or splendid according to the size of the church 
and the resources of the people. There is no reason why 
the lectern should always be in the form of an eagle, or 
always of brass; though the eagle type may be finely, 
treated, and brass, well kept, is a beautiful metal. But, 
pray let your lectern, whether plain or gorgeous, be a 
bit of genuine design: a work of art in the sense of the 
artist, not of the shopkeeper. 

Seventh, .we become members of the Church bv the 
Sacrament of Baptism. ‘‘ By one Spirit,” says St. Paul, 

‘are we all baptized into one Body.” Tn all cases you 
must see that this sacrament is ministered with great 
reverence ; on which account it is right to have it usually 
inchurch. But another chief reason for having it in church 


in itself. It should stand aside. It should not be . 


is that the living Church may know those whom God is 
adding to its fellowshi ip and committing to its love and 
care. Therefore the baptismal font, besides being beauti: 
ful in honour of the spiritual greatness of the rite, should 
be so placed as (1) that the congregation may see the 
administration of it; and (2) that its significance as the 
rite of entrance may be brought out. The first of these 
considerations forbids (as it seeins to me) the plan which 
I observe has been followed in some new churches, of 
placing the font in a side chapel off the nave, and 80 
invisible from it, for this practically means that baptism 
can never be administered in the great congregation, but 
only before those specially concerned in it. And it 
further deprives those members of the congregation who 
are seldom invited to such functions from the benefit of 
a service which our Church, in its Larger Catechism, 
describes as fraught with spiritual power. `The second 
consideration (that baptism is the sacrament of entrance 
to the Church) suggests that the font should be near the 
door. This, I am aware, is exposed to a well-known 
sentence, '' where of old the fonts were superstitiously 
placed," and it has been urged that it prevents the con- 
gregation seeing the fulfilling of the rite. But à late 
General Assemibly, wheu asked to censure this position, 
refrained from doing so; and if the pews are as wide 
as on all grounds they ought to be. tlie congregation— 
who are, of course, standing—can easily turn round. 
In cases where the font occupies this position, parents, 
I know, are easily persuaded to bring their children to 
church, and at the saine time the adininistration of the 
rite gi eatly gains in significance and beauty. 

The font should be lar ge, with a capacious basin and 
n seemlv cover. 
sultable metal, and should stand beside the font. 

Eighth, I come now to the Holy Table, at which in 
the most sacred rite of our religion we make the appointed 


"Memorial of Christ and receive the Communion of His 


Body and Blood. This is at once our supreme act of 
believing worship and the highest privilege we can enjoy 
on this side the grave. Our Church reminds us in her 
Larger Catechism that it is part of each communicant’s 
duty to °“ observe the sacramental elements and actions,’’ 
so as to take 1n al] that Christ would teach, as well as 
“© seal and apply " by means of these. Therefore the 
Holy Table should not be set too far away from the 
people, which means. I take it, that the chancel in a 
parish church should be comparatively short or shallow, 
and also that the chance! floor should be sufficiently— 
but not too highly—raised. The space round the Holy 
Table should be as ample and as unencumbered as 
possible; handsome panelling, or hangings, higher than 
the minister's head as he stands behind the table, should 
form a rich but quiet background. The table itself should 
he large and of a proper height; it should be carefully 
designed, 
the sacred Mystery to “be celebrated on it. Stone or 
marble may be used: the Church of Scotland has not 
forbidden either of these materials. Personally, I have 
a strong dislike to bare wood, especially the yellow oak 
which so many seem to fancy. I think we have too 
much joiner-work in our churches. A table should have 
a cover; and what our fathers called a decent carpet, 
of velvet or some rich’ stuff, I always think the most 
appropriate of all adornments. As far as I know, the 
two first instances of such communion tables in recent 
times in the Church of Scotland were put up, the one at 
Inchinnan by Dr. Lockhart (the brother of the biographer 
of Scott), the other at Erroll by the late Principal Caird. 
Dr. Lockhart had his table covered with blue velvet; 


Dr. Саша threw over his a rich pall of crimson - 


velvet. - Of course, such covers require to be well kept. 
But no church can ever be preserved in seemliness and 
ueatness without the constant supervision of a strict and 
loving eve. 

I have left myself little time to speak of the other 
instrumenta of a well-provided parish church— bells, 
books, communion plate and linen, the alms-dish and 
alms-bags, embroidered hangings, altar-cloths and book- 


B 


The ewer for the water should be of 


and rich enough to evince our high esteem of 
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marks, flower-vases, and such like. 
deserve attention. "There is not one of them that may 
not So be used as to impart a touch significant of care 
and love, and capable also of awakening interest and 
thought, if they are treated as they may be. : 

Flowers should be put round the Holy Table, or on 
à shelf behind it, but not on it: the mensa should be 
reserved for the alms and sacramental offering. Orna- 
ments can best be in the form of special gifts from guilds 
or Individuals; but it is well to make it a rule that all 
such gifts should either be designed by the architect, or 
the designs for them submitted to his judgment. The 
lamp of sacrifice burns all the brighter 11-16 is placed under 
the law of obedience. | 

I wish to say, however, that I like to see in a ehurch 
some quiet monuments or memorials of those who have 
ministered or worshipped there before us: they remind 
us of more than our own mortality—though we have no 
small need in these days to remember we are mortal. 
But. these speak, too, of the Communion of Saints, and 
the life everlasting which lies before us. 

Stained glass is now accepted everywhere: it was a 
thing unheard of among us seventy years ago. The 
introduction of it was suggested by the late Dr. Sprott 
to Dr. Robert Lee when he was engaged in the restoration 
of Old Greyfriars about 1857. Like other innovations, it 
has been a blessing not unmixed; but it encountered less 
opposition than might have been expected: in fact, it 
rapidly became popular, and we have had to be careful 
ever since to get the right sort of it—stained, not painted ; 
devotional, not monstrous, not vulgar, not obtrusive, not 
utterly commonplace. Mural paintings are now finding 
favour, and those not only on the flat surface, but in 
high relief. We may welcome all. All varieties of art 
may enlist in the service of Him Who is the Author of 
all beauty and the Redeemer from all evil. But all 
these, if they are to come in, must come in submission 
to His law, in harmony with His doctrine, in. the 
sanctification of His Holy Spirit. 


ART IN LONDON. 
THE MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. 


| (SECOND YEAR.) 

Ат the ‘Leicester Galleries Messrs, Ernest Brown 
and Phillips have brought together a very interesting 
collection of modern etchings by artists who, ш many 
instances, are of world-wide renown. Wherever work 
by men of the calibre of Sir Seymour Haden, Professor 
Legros, Josef Israels, Messrs. Mortimer Menpes, 
Albany Howarth, Pennell and Zorn may be seen, the 
value of the exhibition is at once assured. Mr. 
Augustus John, too, is apparently at his best with the 
needle; certainly in his “ Self portrait,” '' Old Scott,” 
and '' Lady with necklace," he shows to advantage. We 
are not au mieux with the art of J. M. Whistler as here 
expressed, but '' Bibi Valentin " is exceptional in Из 
attractiveness and its good technique. 

The special feature of the exhibition—the work of 
M. A. Lepére—did not prove impressive or even or- 
dinarily attractive, except as regards ''Cardeuses de 
matelas au Pont Marie." Mynheer van Gravesaude is 
notably represented in “La Meuse devant Dordrecht,'' 
арф his '' Breakwaters ' though unelaborate is good 
work. 

There is of course the usual contribution of what 
smells of the lamp, but not amongst the names above 
listed. Mr. W. P. Robins is masterly in ‘‘ Staple Farm ” 
and others. On other occasions we have made refer- 
ence to the misdirection of hatching on the part of some 
etchers, and this is again noticeable though less con- 
spicuous. How many and varied the designs we have 
seen for the Tower of Babel! and M. Bauer’s is not in 
the least a probable solution, but as a matter of tech- 
nique it is all right. Samuel Palmer’s '' Early 
Floughman '' and Mr. Mortimer Menpes' contributions 


Every one of these 


(particularly ` 5. Maria della Salute ’*) prove especially 
attractive; Mr. Menpes’ art is of a high type, unfor- 
tunately not much followed. A very masterly work 
is Professor Legros’ `` Sir Charles Holroyd,’’ as also his 
“ Cabane dans les marais.” Mr. Nelson Dawson has 
overworked из“ Venice by Night," and Mr. F. Carter 
seems to possess à penchant for unpleasant concep- 
tions; witness here his '' Piccadilly.” We can refer 
to three more exhibits only—Josef Israels’ °° Fisher- 
шап,” Mr. Howarth's ‘‘ Arno’ and Sir Seymour 
Haden's '' Whistler's House at Chelsea,’’ but the good 
works are by no means exhausted in thus bringing this 
notice to a conclusion. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


WHILST parading the Galleries in Suffolk Street, taking 
stock of the exhibits, an affable stranger approached the 
art critic and commenced declaiming against the quality 
of the work contributed. It was, however, a source of 
pleasure to be in a position to reply that despite the 
presence of too méch that was poor, and even worse, there 
was still a much greater proportion of praise-compelling 
exhibits than was usually to be seen. We say °“ praise- 
compelling," but that may give the false impression of 
begrudged praise; whereas it is far preferable to be con- 
fronted with work where sight and admiration are simul- 
taneous іп action. | 

Mr, Alex. Maclean is a case in point, his three contri- 
butions (more particularly “ By the Light of a Golden 
Moon ’’) being masterpieces and limned poems. бо, too, 
with Mr. Hely Smith's work, as represented by '' When 
Seas гап Mountains High ” іп the first place, very good 
art being also present in “А Cornish River” and а 
portrait of Mr. R. Gudgeon. Most of the portraiture on 
view is either poor or, at the best, undistinguished ; and 
if т this connection we pillory Mr. Max Martin in lieu 
of other painters, it is attributable to his canvas No. 89, 
whereon the face presents to view half the colours of the 
spectrum. Mr. E. Patry is unequal in his portraiture; 
“ Souvenir of the Fighteenth Century '' is charming with 
its concentration of delicacy, bloom, and technique, such 
as eighteenth-century art itself supplied; “А Study " 


(47) lacks these qualities notably. Mis. Brunton's minia- 


ture (69) is schclarly, and has an interest, a value, apart 
from апу contemporary attachment; her book-plate 
designs are of unequal value. No. 126, however, being 
distinctly pleasing and decorative. 

Mr. Davis Richter is good at floricultural presentation ; 
in ‘ An Old Garden "' the foreground flowers need bright- | 
ening in relief of the general neutral effect. Mr. F. 
Gregory Brown has two exhibits, the colouring of No. 28 
being superior to No. 20, the latter being far too insistent, 
even after making allowances for the difference between 
external and internal atmosphere. 

And Mr. -Brangwyn’s ‘‘ Susannah and the Elders i 
Ah, yes! This will be, of course, run after by the 
genera] publice, much as Susannah was pursued by the 
Elders, who by-the-by might have known better than to 
have their pulses beat more rapidly on account of such 
unfeminine charm, when there was (according to the 
artist) such a wealth of colour in Nature surrounding 
them. Mr. A. W. Dow should choose subjects not 
objects; “Му Hat, hog's-hair brushes, and match-box ' 
and ‘‘Toys’—these are not worthy to be displayed, 
though not perhaps unworthily displayed. ‘‘A West: 
morland Beck,” by Mr. Robert Morley, is very fresh and 
is redolent of its environment, and the same artist has a 
good crayon study of а lion's head; “ In Sympathy." too. 
tells Из story not unsympathetically. We think that 
selection and hanging committees should possess an! 
should exercise discretionary powers—but then, Quis 
judices judicabit? When we observe such exhibits as 
Mr. Witcombe’s in Nos. 81 and 90, Mr. Blaker's, and 
some others, we fervently desire the exercise of discrinu- 
nation; it is not fair to the artist or the public, in our 
view, to display what is obviously unworthy. ۱ 

Mr. Hannaford's exhibits are distinctly good of their 
kind and class, nor must notice of Mr. Haslehurst’s *' In 
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the Woods ”be omitted. Myr. Montford's plaster study 


of a head for '' Smelting ° shows good modelling and | 


plenty of character; it forms part of a group for the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

There is much good work (even as there is much other- 
wise) passed over in this notice, and we can cordially 
reeommend the exhibition to the attention of the public. 


TONGRES STEEPLE—A GERMAN 
OBSERVATION-POST. . 
THE’ possible preliminary of the bombardment of 
the great tower of Tongres Church was reported in the . 
daily Press of Novernber 1. The excuse for such bombard- | 
ment, we all know now, would be that the tower was 


РА 


THE CATHEDRAL, TONGRES. 


being used as an observation-post against the Germans, 
whereas it is the Germans themselves who have just 


turned the wonderful steeple to such uses, as they have ` 


done elsewhere in the war. 

Whether the protest of the Bishop of Liége will have 
the desired effect is a moot point, and the protest may 
lead to the bombardment and firing of the church out 
of spite, even if the Bishop be not made a prisoner. 

No doubt Bruges belfry is now, and has been for 
two years, a German observation-post, though it has not 
та made public, thus sparing us much anguish of 
mind. 


There is a beautiful Romanesque cloister at the east | 


end of the great church, and the trésor, before the war, 
was a very rich one. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. | 


Historic British Homes. 
SIR,—The residence of the late Town Clerk (F. 


McGowen, Esq., of Bradford), No. 1 Oak Villas, Mann- 


' ingham Lane, is of importance to Ше architectural anti- 


quary owing to his great achievements and advancement 
of the city’s welfare, in recognition of which three 
hundred of the principal men subscribed £1,000 each сп 
his retirement’ from his official duties, and presented the 
money with a suitable testimonial to him after a service 
of three decades. It occurred to me that when “such 


. historic abodes of illustrious men pass through architects’ 


hands in the course of their professional practice, it would 
be advisable to place them on permanent record in the 
professional journals, where reference easily could be 
made to the full and complete indexes furnished therein. 
With this object in view I beg to forward а photograph 
of the above villa standing in its own grounds, with rising 
terraces. The stone-fronted house was built forty-five 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, TONGRES. 


years ago, at a cost of £1,750, by the late Mr. MeGowen, 
and I am at present engaged supervising the work of 
making good its external dilapidations and decorations 


on behalf of his son (of the firm of Messrs. R. MeGowen. 


& Son, solicitors, Liverpool) and co-trustee. Тһе style 
of architecture is an admixture of Classic and Gothic, 
which needs adjustment to make it orthodox. The arches 
are Classic, whilst the barge boards are of the Decorated 
period in the four gables terminating in three Stories, with 
ornamental finials, giving а picturesque appearance. 
There are three entertaining rooms and six bedrooms with 
requisite conveniences ard outside offices. 

The services of Mr. McGowen were requisitioned in 
many negotiations in respect of land purchases, pro- 
visional orders, and Acts of Parliament connected with 
railway and canal undertakings on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion, when his legal acumen was beneficial to the rate- 
payers. ' 

The condition of the city prior to the Domesday 
survey is obscure, observes a local historian; some evi- 
dence of the Romans has, however, been discovered, coins 
of various Roman periods having been found in the dis- 
trict, together with traces of Roman roads, although no 
Roman station has been discovered in the vicinitv. 
Coming down to the Norman occupation, we get away 
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The reason why 


some sliding doors will never slide smoothly 
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from the region of conjecture. For 230 years the manor 
of Bradford remained in the hands of the De Lacys, 
in 1310 it passed to the Earl of Lancaster. Leland, 
writing of Bradford in the reign of Henry VIII., descripes 
ваза“ praty quick market toune, which standeth much 
by clothing,’’ and the same can now be truly said of 
ib in the present reign of King George. The city is 
supplying wool for the clothes of our troops and those 
of our Allies. Also from being a town almost devoid of 
points of interest (except antiquarian) it has become the 
metropolis of the worsted industry. I have also super- 
vised alterations and decorations for the same trustees 
at Nos. 1 and 3 Upper Duke Street in this city, to inake 
them suitable for a laundry in connection with Messrs. 
Cottle’s extensive restaurant business. The contractors 
in both cases are Messrs. Linacre & Co.—Yours, &c., 


J. H. McGovznw, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
Architect. 


Liverpool: November 7, 1916. 


` Charing Cross Rridge. 

STR, 一 Your two correspondents in last week's issue 
are both more or less in favour of the retention of the 
bridge, one for his own personal convenience or to suit 
his pocket (f should guess that he was a house agent), 
and the other, my fiend Mr. Mark Judge, who rightly, 
I think, raises a strong note in favour of the company's 
This IS a point apt to be overlooked even by our 
“‘ all-wise '' House of Commons, consisting as it does so 
largely of lawyers and cranks. . We have, thank Heaven, 
some good business men there, and perhaps they would 
grasp the idea that, first of all, this bridge should be put 
into 3 state of safety at once, and at the close of the war 
our national memorial might well be the erection of such 
a bridge (combined rail and road) as should be a fitting 
reminder to the generation to come of how their fathers 
fought and bled for freedom's sake, and, may be, were 
brought in from France or Belgium across the river by 
that bridge to regain their health in one of our London 
What a memorial this might make! What a 
competition for architects, and what a chance for 
engineers !—Yours, «с., PICKWICK. 

Croydon: November 13, 1916. 


view. 


Sm,—I was much struck with the difference іп the 
two letters in vour last week’s issue, and yet each from 
its standpoint is most reasonable. ‘‘ Constant Reader ” 
has in mind the welfare of his fellows, and incidentally of 
himself; presumably, Mr. Mark Judge looks at the sub- 
ject more particularly from the point of view of the rail- 
way company and its shareholders. Following this it 
was my fortune to be able to read in “Тһе Nineteenth 
Century ’’ the article by Captain G. 8. C.. Swinton, 
entitled ‘‘ Castles in the Air at Charing Cross,’’ and I 
venture to quote the following paragraph :一 

“ Now, do not let us forget that, though this railway 
company is a dividend-earning concern, it is also one of 
the notable servants of London, and that the whole of 
London is interested in these her servants. Charing 
Cross Station, and the bridge without which it would be 
useless, are very valuable property to some Londoners. 
We may condemn our forefathers for allowing the railway 
to come there, but we must bear in mind that a large 
section of the public profit enormously by the permission 
granted. It is not only the Kent and Continental traffic 


which is brought into the heart of London, but there are 


tens of thousands of so-called ‘ daily-breaders ' who use it 
Their work lies near Ше 


every morning and evening. 

terminus; their homes lie along the suburban lines. The 
company has virtually contracted to bring in their trains 
across the river—dry-shod—men and women from a great 
mass of nearer and further suburbs. Many of these 
have bought and built houses on the strength of this con- 
tract, and we have to consider their interests. When a 
travelling communication has been long established, it 
13 not fair. light-heartedly to destroy it. ‚ We want to 
make traffic conditions better, not worse.’ 
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It is somewhat unfair to quote this bit, as the whole 
article should be read; but it suffices to assist me in 
making my point, which is that undoubtedly the railway 
bridge must stand for the benefit of the public. How 
to improve it 15 a question that can be safely left to 
better hands than mine. 

Apologising for taking up so much of your valuable 
space.—Yours, «с., A Dau.y-BREADER. 


London, S. W. : November 14, 1916. 


The Dangers of Hasty Burials. 
sin,—The letter of E. L.” in your issue of Novem- 
ber 10 reminds one that at a meeting of the Association 
for the Prevention of Premature Burial, Dr. Walter В. 


| HadWen remarked that some sceplics had sought to 


minimise the seriousness of the dangers of prema- 


ture burial bv asserting that the oxygen within 
the closed coffin could not support Ше for more 
than three or four minutes, but that’ depended 

A Paris surgeon, M. 


upon several circumstances. 
Bernard (said Dr. Hadwen), certified that in the parish of 
Riol he himself saw a monk of the Order of St. Francis, 
a cataleptic subject, who had been buried for three or 
four days, taken from the grave breathing and alive, 
with his arms lacerated near the swathes which bound 
him. Ап account of this remarkable incident was drawn 
up by public authority. 46 would appear to be quite 
possible for a person to survive for forty to sixty minutes 
im а closed coffin, and what a century of mental and 
physical agony could be compressed into that brief space 
of time!—Yours, &c., BURIAL REFORMER, 


November 13, 1916. 


St. Dunstan’s Giants. 


` Sin, —Your correspondent ‘f Omega '' has started а 
fine strong hare in questioning whether the Fleet Street 
of 1916 is as attractive as, say, that of 1850 (to go no 
further back towards the good old times) when Dickens 
was saturating himself with impressions. Thanks to the 
expenditure by the City Corporation of enormous sums of 
money, it is undeniably a broader thoroughfare. Further- 
more, the rise of the modern Press has made it the most 
wonderful street in the world, par excellence the Street 
of Adventure. Against this, “ Omega ” tells us that it. 
has lost its waxworks, toyshop, Miss Linnell’s needle- 
work exhibition, and—most serious of all—the famous 
St. Dunstan’s Giants. But let '* Omega ” take heart. 
Within the last three or four years, unless my memory 
deceives me, visitors to Fleet Street were invited to pay 
their coppers in order to see a Fat Lady.* Shortly after 
the outbreak of war young Amazons, obviously arrived 
from the Wildest and Woolliest West, set up a shooting- 
gallery where the young journalist was taught that a gun 
was mightier than the pen. We even have still our 
needlework exhibition, which attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion from passers-by: it consists of three young ladies 
seated in a shop-window visibly doing ‘‘ invisible mend- 
ing.’’ Across the road we can watch grimy cobblers hard 
at work repairing the damage done by our stoney-hearted 
stepmother. Тоуѕһорѕ may not flourish, but philatelic 
merchants abound. It would be easy to go on naming 
ways in which Fleet Street can still enthrall the stranger. 
But И“ Omega ” will not be happy until he has seen the 
St. Dunstan’s Giants he must spend 2d. on a 'bus-ride to 
Camden Town and then walk to St. Dunstan’s Villa (now 
St. Dunstan's Home for Blinded Sailors and Soldiers) in ' 
Regent's Park (Inner Circle), where he will see them 
on the garden front. He will also see there something 
even more precious—namely, our blinded heroes in their 
own special home. The story of how the giants got to 
Regent's Park 18 excellently told by Mr. W. G. Bell in 
his “ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries,” and we venture 


to quote the following :— 

The third Marquis of Hertford, when a small and impres- 
sionable boy, was taken to see the clock at St, Dunstan's 
Church. His delight in the working figures inspired 
visions of the joy of ultimate possession, and he declared, 
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Important Notice. 


| HALF-WATT ТҮРЕ 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


In the High Court of Justice, on the - 
gth day of November, 1916, before ^. . 
Mr. Justice Sargant, | 


An Injunction with Costs 


was granted in favour of the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, 

| restraining the A. & A. Electrical 
Company, Limited, their Agents, etc., 
| from infringing 


Letters Patent. No. 10918 of 1913, 


and a Certificate was also given showing 
that the validity of the patent had come 
into question. 


The Trade and the Public are hereby warned against selling | 


or using infringing lamps. 


, 
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Leyland.—Works, Quinn Street: extension for 
Messrs. Iddon Brothers, Ltd. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Chiswick.—The “Grove Рак” Hotel, Grove Park 
‘Road: alterations. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. | 
Denford.—Proposed school for sixty-six places. 
SUFFOLK. 
Oulton Broad.—Works, Riverside, Victoria Road, for 
Messrs. J. W. Broome & Co., Lowestoft. 
SURREY. 
Croydon,—sSchool for mental defectives, Grange 
Wood: enlargement. 
WARWICKSHIRE, | . 
Corentry.—Holv Trinity Church: tower restoration 
(£8,500), 
YORKSHIRE, 
Barlby.—Proposed school for 210 places. 
Harrogate.—Infirmary : proposed extensions. 


SCOTLAND. 

UE —Premises, Station Road, for the Scottish 

‚‹ National Council У.М.С.А. 5 (£2, 200). 

Dike rmline.—Weslevan church id Tustitute, 
Rosyth (£1,500), for the Wesleyan А. and N. 
Board (Westminster). 

Glasgow .—Business premises, near Duke Street: ex- 

tension for Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., Ltd. 
Warehouse, Netherton Works, Anmesland: ex- 
tension for the loco Proofing Co., Тай. 


* When I am a man I will buy that clock, and put it up in 
my house." Early last century Marylebone Park became 
converted into Regent's Park, and the Crown reserved рог: 
tions of the land for terrace-houses and villas. А site of 
six acres was taken on lease by Lord Hertford, who built a 
villa there. It happened that this very year, 1830, old 54. 
: Dunstan's Church in Flect Street came down for rebuilding, 
and in the new plan, which placed the church farther back 
and allowed for a considerable widening of the highway, 
the clock and giants had no part. 

Lord Hertford, then grown a man, seized the opportunity 
to fulfil his boyish wish. For the clock, the bells, the club- 
bearing giants, and the storey in which they are framed, 
together with the anc ient statues of King Lud and his two 
sons, which had been removed when Ludgate was demolished 
in the previous century and made a gift to 5t. Dunstan's 
Vestry, he offered 200 guineas. That sum was accepted, and 
the trophies were carted to Regent’s Park. Moxon says 
their removal drew tears from the eyes of Charles Lamb. 

Lord Hertford called his new house St. Dunstan’s, after 
the church, and there he placed the clock, as it stands to-day, 
the structure below bearing niches, in which are King Lud 
and his sons. These three stone effigies are much mutilated, 
and show indications of scorching by the flames of 1666. 

Mr. Bell also tells us that the clock was made Бу Mr. 
Thomas Harrys, living at the end of Water Lane, and it 
was set up on October 28, 1671. The vestry paid hin 


£35 and threw in the old clock.— Yours. &c.. 
А FLEET-STREETER. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED, 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weckly list. Where distriets are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 


rule local.) 


e 
CHARING CROSS BRIDGE AND THE L.C.C 
AT last Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council 
reference was made to the controversy concerning Charing 
Cross Bridge. 

Mr. John W. Gilbert (chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee) asked Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, the chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, whether his attention had been 
called to a statement in the Press over the signatures of 
Mr. John Burns, М.Р., Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., that the Council had promised 
ty take up the matter of the future of Charing Cross 
Bridge, and whether any understanding or arrangement, 
public or private, had been arrived at in this respect by 
the Improvements Committee or by anybody acting on its 
behalf. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert, M.P., asked whether the Improve- 
ments Committee had come to any decision respecting a new 
Charing Cross Bridge, whether the Committee had called 
any conference of the public bodies interested in the matter, 
or had any delegates been sent to any other conference, and, 
if so, by whom was such conference called. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, in reply, said that no decision 
had yet been arrived at with regard to а new bridge; the 
whole matter was under discussion by the Improvements 
Committee and the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company. A report would be submitted when the matter 
was ripe. The statement referred to by Mr. J. W. Gilbert 
was hardly correct, as the Council had given no promise 
to take the matter up. No understanding or arrangement, 
publie or private, had been arrived at by the Improvements 
Committee or by anyone acting on its behalf committing the 
Council in any way. As he stated in evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, the fact that there was 
not a dissentient voice in the Improvements Committee of 
the Council when they decided to oppose the Bill showed, in 
his opinion, that the Council meant business. There- 
fore he undertook, if the Bill were rejected, to bring the 
matter again before the Improvements Committee and th- 
Council so as to get an assurance that he might communi- 
cate with all the public bodies and parties concerned to see 
how far co-operation could be obtained. Speaking for him- 
self he would like to add that it was his earnest hope that 
the Council would .be foremost in bringing about, in due 
time, such a magnificent improvement to London as t 

| | 


would assuredly be. 


ENGLAND. 
CHESHIRE. 
Birkenhead (near).—Villa, Liscard Road: conversion 
into house and shop. Mr. J. H. McGovern, archi- 
tect, 67 Dale Street, дасе 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Chesterfield.—'' The Half-moon” Jnn, 
Road: alterations. 
“The Star and Garter” Inn, New Square: 


alterations. 


Chatsworth 


Essex. 
Braintree.—Mess-room for Messrs. Lake & Elliot. 
Metal shop for the Crittall Čo., Ltd. 
Workshop, -Coggeshall Road. Mr. A. G. 
Wicks, builder. 
West Ham.—Engineering Works in Thigh, Lea and 
River Streets, for Messrs. Towler & Innes. 
НАМРБНГВЕ. 
Bournemouth.—Motor garage, Keswick Road 
Mr. W. Wilkinson. 
House, Stourcliff Avenue. Mr. B. Mudge. 
builder, 119 IIaveland Road, Boscombe. 
“ Lammermoor,” Gervis Road: additions. 
House, Newstead Road, for Mr. F. Johnson. 
. Pair of houses, Roberts Road, for Messrs. Bur- 


ridge & Dovill. 


lor 


КЕхт. | | 
Chatham.—Bungalow, Lordswood | Lane, 
lade, for Mr. J. Wilson. 
Cottage, Pattens Lane, for Mr. Thomas Scott. 
Foundry, Fun Lane, Strood: additions for Mr. 
W. Barker. 
Store, for Messrs. Joseph Collis, Ltd., Strood. 
Villas, Maidstone Road. Messrs. W. Е. R. 
Randall & Sons, architects, 171 High Street. 
| West Malling. Malling Abbey: additions. "Mr. F. T. 
| Foulger, architect, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
LANCASHIRE. 
dshton-under-Lyne.—Infirmary: extension (£3,500). 
Mr. W. H. George & Sons, architects, 7 Warring- 


ton Street. 


Walders- 


SIR JAMES DROMGOLE Linton, president of the Royal 
Institute of Painters іп Water-Colours, of Haverstock 
Hill, who died on October 3, aged seventy -five years, left 
estate of the value of £10, 600. | 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Tuesday, November 28. 


University College, Gower Street, W.C.: The fourth of six 


public lectures on ‘‘ The Town Planning of Greater London 
after the War,” by Professor 8. D. Adshead, М.А., 
F.R.I.B.A., at 5.30 р.м. 


Thursday, November 50, 


Chadwick Lectures : The first of three lectures on “ Architecture 


in Relation to Health and Welfare,” by Mr. Paul Water- 


house, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C. : University Extension Lecture IN. on English Archi- 
tecture : “ Westminster Abbey." by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 


ЕКТ.ВА., at 6 P.M. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AND THE COMING 
=~ COMMERCIAL WAR. 

THE necessity, if we are to be successful in the coming 
commercial war. of thoroughly overhauling, reorganising, 
and where necessary scrapping some of our antiquated 
systems so as to bring them into line with modern 
methods, is now generally admitted. Various suggested 
Improvements have from time to time been advocated in 
the technical and general Press, but the importance of 
discarding our complicated tables of weights and measures 
and boldly adopting the French metric system has been 
seldom referred to. It is true that at the last annual 
summer meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland a resolu- 
tion in favour of the metric system was passed, bub what 
is necessary, if the Government are to be placed-in such 
a position that they cannot help taking the necessary 
steps to secure the change, is that practical workers in all 
trades should follow this lead, and that the movement 
should secure the support of the Press generally. Of the 
ease with which the metrie system is emploved in execut- 
ing building work the writer can speak from personal 
experience in France. So much time is saved that, were 
it only a question of our home trade, its use would be ex- 
tremely advantageous, but when we take into considera- 
tion our foreign trade its adoption becomes imperative. We 
must remember that the metric svstem is used by 480 
millions of people, and over forty countries, including six 
of our Allies—Beigium, France, Italy, Portugal, Roumania, 
and Serbia, The following are a few extracts from the 
American report оп the metric svstem in export. trade, 
issued January 6, 1916, by the United States Senate :— 

“ Exporters most earnestly favour the increased use 


of the metric system in the development and holding of 


foreign trade. With the growing use of the metric 
system at home and abroad, it is clear that not only 1s 


the policy of extending its use in manufacture warranted, 
but it is essential. Exporters will agree that the more 
complete, the use of the metric system, the easier it is to 
obtain foreign orders. From this point of view no argu- 
went is necessary. 

Any manufacturer who, through ignorance, fear of 
confusion, or lack of enterprise, is unwilling to attempt 
to meet the requirements of foreign trade should confine 
his attention to our domestic trade. Industrial changes, 
which in many cases mean discarding and .scrapping 
expensive manufacturing equipment, are being made in 
almost every line, and it is considered profitable to do so. 
No less in the scale and tool trades will a movement 
icwards the international system of measures awaken 
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Ше spirit of enterprise, and instead of confusion it will 

' With 


probably result in a new era in those industries.’ 

regard to adopting a decimal system for our coinage, 
this is on a different. foofing to weights and measures, 
owing to the fluctuations of exchange. It matters very 
little to other nations what basis we found it on, but it 
15 certainly desirable, so as to make the change as easy 
as possible, to retain as many of the old values as we 
can.. Probably the best way to do this would be to 
adopt the system advocated by the Decimal Association, 
—namely, to take the existing florin as unit, and sub- 
divide it into 100 cents. To quote Mr. Max M. Кау: 
“ТЕ we do this we get a perfect decimal system, and 
retain the following values, though not necessarily the 
names: the sovereign or ten-florin piece, the half-sove- 
reign or five florins, the florin, the shilling, and ihe six- 
pence, which becomes a 25 cent piece. In the smaller 
coins we discard the threepeuny bit and substitute for it 
‚ nickel. 10-cent piece, equal approximately to 914., a 


a 


cent. "The humble penny wil be the four-cent coin, of 
‘Which twenty-five will then make up a florin instead of 


only twenty-four as now.” 


ST. NICHOLAS PRIORY, EXETER. 
ST. NICHOLAS Prrory—or at least that part of it which 
the enterprise of the Excter City Corporation has saved 
as a show place for posterity—was formally reopened һу 
the Mayor on the Ist inst., and is a most interesting 
addition to the relics of antiquity which ave being pre- 
served wherever possible in the ancient. city. 

The Priory, savs the ** Western Morning News," dates 
back to the Norman period, when it was part of the 
chef of the numerous monastic foundations in the 
city, and it has been restored from use as five tenement 
houses into which it had fallen when the Citv Council 
discovered Из antiquarian value. When William the 
Conqueror came West he gave St. Olave's Church pro- 
perty to the Abbey of St. Nicholas—which was probably 
enly subordinate in nnportance to Battle Abbey—and ihe 
monk Gunterus, who was sent down to manage the 
property, founded the priory close to the church, probably 
appropriating to the use of the former some of the estate 
with which Gytha, mother of King Harold, had endowed 
St. Olave's. The priory grounds originally occupied 
(except for the site of St. Olave’s Church and a Jew 
houses in Fore Street) from Mary Arches Street to 
Friernhay Street, and from Fore Street almost to Ше 
city wall by Snail Tower—a very big slice out of the 

limited area within the old city walls. The priory was 
! probably at Ше zemth of its power and prosperity т 


s 


nickel five cent, and copper coins four, two, and one: 
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1346, when there is some evidence of 1 taking an equal 
share with the Mayor and commonalty in the government 
of the city. With other minor religious houses, the 
priory was suppressed in 1536. The property got into 
various hands, and soon after the Reformation the beauti- 
ful and sumptuous church belonging to the priory was 
purchased by the Chamber of the city, who caused it to 
be demolished and its materials applied to the repairing 
of the Exe Bridge and the city walls. ' 

John Haydon and Thomas Gibbs (of the Clyst 5t. 
George family still flourishing) in 1545 bought the 
estates of the priory and other religious houses for 
£899; but four years later they passed into the posses- 
sion of the city’s representatives for £1,460, coming 
finally into the formal control of the Corporation on 
October 7th, 1555. The priory and hospital site, granted 
to Sir Thomas Dennis; of Holcombe Burnell, in 1541, 
was bought by the Corporation eight years later. By the 
end of the next century, however, they had parted with 
the property in lots, and now the City Council has been 
at considerable pains to restore to something like their 
original form a few remains which have once more come 
under their care. Of the original buildings—which were 
erected on the four sides of a cloister—-the north and 
west wing only remain. i It is the west wing that has 
been reacquired aud restored by the Corporation. Doubt- 
less the Priory buildings were at the time of the 
dissolution of the Abbey turned into residences, and a 
good deal of sixteenth century work was introduced for 
comfort, if not embellishment. Much of the original 
Norman work. however, still remains, and, despite the 
fact that the buildings were for many years degraded into 
tenements, the skilful and painstaking work of Mr. 
Lewis Tonar has brought the apartments back to a state 
closely approaching that of the monastic days. What 
remains include the ribbed vaults, the kitchen (with a 
pair of fireplaces each ten feet wide), with the lay brothers’ 
dormitory overhead ; the timber-roofed guest hall (a fine 
room 40 feet long, with sixteenth-century windows and 
fireplace and a massive oak screen), with guests’ dormi- 
torv adjoining, and two little rooms in a tower 30 feet 
high. Many interesting fragments of stone-carving, some 
of Norman date, have been found and preserved. Such 
addition as has been imperative has been made from 
local material, doors and windows having been provided 
from old houses іп the city lately demolished. Mr. 
Burman Morrell, master of the School of Art, has restored 
portions of an original frieze. Mr. Harold Brakspear. 
F.S.A.. upon whose advice (taken at the suggestion of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments) the restora- 
tion was undertaken, accompanied the party in à tour 
round the building and succinctly explained it. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE latest suggestion in Liverpool as а counter-blast to 
Sir William Lever's proposal of free land for private 
building enterprise is introduced by some rather stupid 
árgument or assertion as to the cost of land and of build- 
ing. Whether land costs £100 or £500 an acre and 
whether the building costs three-quarters or some other 
fraction of the total expense of a home is immaterial in 
view of the fact that no one can build cottages nowadays 
to let at an economie rent, or at what in pre-war times 
has been considered the possible rent which а cottage- 
tenant can afford. Hence the cottage-tenant has to be 
subsidised somehow. Sir William Lever's position as an 
expert of great experience in cottage building is that the 
cheapest way of subsidising is for the community to assist 
| private enterprise. The latest counter-suggestion is that 

the thousands of soldiers’ hutments now in use in this 
country should be town planned and converted into two, 
three, or four-roomed bungalows for family use. As a 
temporary expedient we may be driven to wooden houses. 
and there are plentv in existence, a couple of hundred 
years old, to prove that they need not necessarily be so 
very temporary as might be supposed. | 


т 
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The primary cause of the present shortage of housing 
accommodation is well enough understood by those who 
have studied the subject, and an important step has been 
taken with a view to urging upon the Government the 
necessity for prompt action in regard to the question. It 
having been agreed that the time had arrived for g dis- 
cussion to be initiated on the subject of shortage of 
housing accommodation, especially as to the provision of 
dwellings for the working ‘classes, а conference was held 
at the Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C., the 
ohject being to secure the removal of the disabilities under 
whieh the housebuilding trade lies at the present time, and 
of restoring the credit of house property so that the in- 
dustry may be brought back to its former position. There 
were present representatives from forty of the leading 
associations and societies in the land. The chair was 
taken by Sir J. F. L. Rolleston, the other conveners 
being Mr. Edwin Evans, of London, and Mr..A. W. 
Skelton, of Nottingham. After a discussion, which was 
of a high tone in character, а resolution was submitted 
on the proposition of Mr. Edwin Evans, ‘deputy-chairman 
of the London County Council Housing Committee, and 
seconded by Mr. Е. Russell Taylor. 

The resolution in question was in the following terms: 
“That this conference (convened by Sir John Rolleston, 
F.S.L, Edwin Evans, L.C.O., and A. W. Skelton, 
F.A.L.), of representatives from upwards of forty leading 
professional .and business bodies connected with the 
housing of the’ people, views with very deep concern Ше 
unparalleled shortage of houses, particularly for the work- 
ing classes, which is daily increasing, and, being of 
opinion that the original and principal cause of so grave 3 
state of things is both directly and indirectly due to the 
effects of the provisions of Part I of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, as regards Increment Value Duty, Un- 
developed Land Duty, and Reversion Duty, which has 
largely destroyed the confidence of investors in and 
lenders upon this class of property, previously regarded 
as the premier national security, urges his Majesty's 
Government to take prompt steps to remove the legislative 
provisions referred to, and to give in every possible way 
their encouragement and support to private enterprise 
and co-operative effort im the provision of healthy 
dwellings for the people. 


The text of a Bill introduced in the House of Lords 
by Lord d’Abernon, a trustee of the National Gallery, in 
respect, of famous pictures, has been published. The 
memorandum to the Bill, which is called the National 
Gallery Bill, seta out the purposes of the Bill. It states 
that the National Gallery Acts of 1856 and 1883 gave 
the trustees certain powers for the sale and loan of super- 
fluous pictures. ' The present Bill is designed to exten 
those powers and facilities in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the older Acts, and to adapt them to the needs 
of the present day. К 

In promoting the Bill the trustees have two ends in 
view :— 

(1) To meet the general feeling that certain famous 
masterpieces in English private collections should not be 
sold out of the country, but should be preserved for the 
nation. The Bill will assist the trustees to provide funds 
for this purpose by the sale of works by masters who in 
course of time have come to be over-represented in the 
national collections. 

(2) To establish by the loan and exchange of works 
of art a closer artistic intercourse with the galleries and 
museums in the provinces, in the Colonies, and other 
parts of his Majesty's dominions, and in allied countries. 
The existing powers of the Gallery are quite unequal to 
the demands of the present day for extending the con- 
nection with kindred art institutions at home and abroad. 


Active steps are being taken with а view to и 
if possible. the conjoint housing of certain of our scien’ of 
societies on the fines referred to at the recent meeting 
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of France in 1022, carried theirs in honour of the Blessed 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. —VIEW IN PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH ROOM. 


The present proposal is | one of the Apostles, the resting-place of whose’ relics was 
said to have been discovered through the agency of a 
star, and then proceeded to speak of later saints with 
star associations. Between the sixth and the sixteénth 
centuries fully a dozen of these were noted, beginning 
with St. Aedan, better known as St. Madoe, to whom 
St. Madoes ін” Perthshire is dedicated, and including St. 
Bruno, who settled in the valley where later was built 
the Grande Chartreuse, the: first house of the Carthusian 
Order; St. Donunic, founder of the Order of Preaching 
Friars, which was introduced into Scotland by Alex- 
ander П., and had fifteen Dominican houses there in 
pre-Reformation times; and, finally, St. Peter of 
Alcantara, the Spanish Franciscan. 


the Iron and Steel Institute. 
that four of these societies respectively, the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the Institution of Mining Engineers, the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Institute 
of Metals, should combine to Ше extent^of. securing a 
joint building. At present these four important institu- 
tions are entirely separate, and not one has its own 
meeting-hall. If it were possible for these four, and 
possibly other, institutions to build a suitable house—or 
engineering societies’ building, as it might be called, 
following the American example—the advantages to the 
members of the professions concegied would be immense. 
Not only would there be the great convenience of a 
common meeting-hall, but there could also be а common 
library, and tbere would be, too, a great saving of time 
in the event of the making of technical inquiries in which 
one or more of the institutions might be concerned. 


The precedent which has been set by the delivery of 
à lecture bv Mr. Raymond Unwin on “ A Town Plan 
for Dublin," which, in effect, was an explanation and 
criticism fof the competition recently held and of the 
designs therein submitted, is one that we think might, 
with advantage to the art of architecture and the public 
and comprehension thereof, be very 
At present, when a competition 


In a paper оп“ The Star in На ооду,” by Mr. 
7. Murray Mackinlay, M.A., read before the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society, beginning with the legends and 
customs associated now and in earlier times with the 
Festival of the Epiphany or Twelfth Day, otherwise 
known as the Feast of the Three Kings and the Feast 
of the Star, Mr. MaclWinlay referred to the Medieval 
Orders who bore the emblem. He pointed out that while 
the Order of the Cross Bearers wore that of Bethlehem, 
those of the Order of the Star, founded by King Robert 


appreciation 
frequently followed. 


general public except friends of the competitors care to 
visit theshow. Notentirely because they take nointerest 
in the new building that is to be erected, but because they 
are unable to understand or appreciate the meaning of the 


drawings put before them. 


Virgin, whom they styled Ladv of the Star and Star of 
the Sea. While the Star of Bethlehem holds the first 
place in Christian history, there are many references to 
connections of stars with saints; and! into these Mr. 
MacKinlay went in detail, citing St. James the Great, 


We cennot be surprised that protests both from the 
workmen and the master builders have arisen as to the 
apparent capriciousness with which some, private building 


is held and the drawings are exhibited very few of the. 
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work is being allowed and other is prolubited by the 
Ministry of Munitions; but there would appear to be some 
idea of local dernand by Government work that influences 
the pundits. At least there is a clear. desire that all the 
building labour in the country should be available for 
Government work at any place and any time. If this 
is really necessary for the winning of the war why does 
not the Government cotmmmnandeer the lot of us, instead of 
meking half-hearted suggestions? | 


А correspondent of the ‘ Morning Post makes а 
suggestion in regard to Burlington House which we can- 
not but faney is more than half ironical. The Govern- 
ment, he says, in their search for new premises for 
итуе on war work, and for clearing up the mess when 
the war is over, have already cast covetous eyes and hands 
on some of the largest hotels and clubs in London. Tord 
Lincolnshire told the dissatisfied Liberals that search had 
been made all over London to find a building which would 
suit the Government needs, and only as а last. necessity 
the National Liberal СІЗ» en the Embankment had been 
commandeered. Yet all this time, and since then, a 
large part; of. Burlington House has been standing com- 
paratively idle. Surely the time has gone by when learn- 
ing can remain completely detached from the practical 
affairs of life? At present part of this huge building i 
Piccadilly is given over to the work and exhibitions of 
tlie Roval Academy, and another part to the work of 
the Civil Service Commission. The remainder, that 15, 
the portions standing east and west of the central square, 
is in the occupation of half а dozen societies, each of 
which in times of peace does splendid service to the Strate 
hy its eneouracement and advancement of learning. The 
Roval Society comes first. and then the Geolovsical, the 
Chemical, the Linnean, the Astronomical Societies, and 
the Society of Antiquaries. A generous Government have 
for the past forty years granted free accommodation to 
these societies in Burlington Поизе. The societies pay по 
rent: to them the visits of the tax-collector are unknown. 
All this. as has been admitted, may be laudable in time 
of peace: in time of war, when the Government are 
scarching in all directions for new business. premises, it 
is difficult to withstand the view that Burlinzton House 
could be put to а fuller and a better use. The respective 
meetings of these societies occupy perhaps two hours 
in each week, and for the rest of the time the apartments 
are given over to the various staffs, and to thie пке о! 
members who may happen to drop in at odd times. 
But. for the greater part of the week the premises. are 
vacant, while the Government are searching north, south, 
cast, and west far room to hive their ever-growing army 
of officials. 1E it be contended that the work of each 
society is esseutial—that the war would be lost to us if 
the geologists did not deliberate on the latest output of 
fossil hones from Calaveras County—it Mav he pointed out 
that none of the societies meets more than once a week. 
That being the case, why should not the whole of the 
meetings be arranged in one set of apartments, giving 
one night per week to each of the societies ? Bv such 
an arrangement as this a substantial amount of room 
might be given up to Government service. 


A proposal is on foot, savs Пе“ Seotsman. to restore 
the famous church of St. John, Perth, the one remaining 
monument of the citv's anticuity. At nresent the building 
is divided into the East, Middle, and West Churches, with 
three distinct congregations and ministers. | Owing how- 
ever, to the calling up of nunisters for military dutv, a 
working arrangement has been made bv which the con- 
преса Нопв under the Rev. P. R. Landreth, West Church, 
nid the Rev. J. M‘Glashan Scott, Middle Church, have 
recently been combined; and the respective kirk sessions 
have applied to the Presbvtery to be allowed to proceed 
with a complete union, while the Town Council is to be 
consulted regarding the demolition of the wall hetween the 
two buildings. The larger proposal is also in view of 
removing the partition wall between the Middle and Fast 
Church buildings as well, but meantime the restoration 


plans apply to the West and Middle Churches only, The 
church is believed to be of Pictish origin, and is mentioned 


in the Royal Charters of the twelfth century. At Com-: 


raunion seasons the kirk session of the Middle Church use 
regularly a cup received by Queen Mary from the Pope, 
and gifted by her to the’ Church of Perth. The cup is, 
perhaps, the most interesting piece of church plate in 
the country. On May 11. 1559, John Knox preached a 
violent sermon which resulted in every ecclesiastical build- 
ing in Perth, except St. John's Church itself, being de- 
stroyed. Prince Charlie was the last royal personage to 
worship in the ancient church of St. John, it being the 
only Protestant church attended by the Pretender. The 
bells are the oldest and probably have the most ludicrous 
peal in Scotland, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT SHOTTERMILL, SURREY. 


EXTERNALLY the house is built in -many tinted bricks, 
with all the woodwork oak. Inside much of the wood- 
work is oak; the hall and dining-room are brick paved. 
The builders were Messrs. Chapman, Lowty 4 
Puttick, of Haslemere. The architect was Mr. E. J. 
Мау, F.R.I.B.A. | “ош 


WIMBORNE ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, PORTSMOUTH. 
Turkse new school buildings have been erected for the 
Elementary Education. Committee of the Portsmouth 
Town Council from the designs of Mr. С. С. Vernon- 
Inkpen, F.8.I., M.S.A. 

The site js about one and a third acres in area, and is 
situated in a rising suburb in the north-east district о! 
the town. 1t possesses two road froutages, from each 
of which entrances to the respective school blocks are 
provided. 

Teaching accommodation is provided for 400 boys. 
400 girls, and 400 infants; also in each department 
additional accommodation is provided for twenty pupil 
teachers for instruction in practical teaching, making a 
total of 1,260 pupils provided for within the buifdings. 

The schools are planned on the corridor. principle. 
the class rooms being arranged on each side with windows 
east and west respectively. Бас̧ department is 
arranged with eight class rooms and one assembly hall: 
separate rooms for mistresses, teachers, and student 
pupils are also provided. | 

The boys and girls’ school is built as а two-storey 
building, and the infants as a single-storey block; thev 
are detached. The ground-floor class rooms of tlie boys 
and infants’ schools are arranged with casement doors 
opening on to the tar-paved plavgrounds, which are 
intended to be used for open-air teaching. 

The girls’ school is the upper floor of the two-storey 
block, at each end of which large flat roofs are provided 
for open-air teaching. the area of each flat being equal 
to that required for two classes. 

The school is substantially built with brickwork 
faced with red bricks and stone dressings, the roofs are 
covered with slates and lead, the flats are asphalted. The 
whole of the internal walls are faced with brown salt- 
glazed bricks as а dado; above-the dado thet are 
plastered in “ Sirapite "" and distempered. Хо project- 
ing mouldings are introduced; all the angles of the doors. 
windows, and piers аге rounded, as are those against the 
intersection of the floors and walls. 

АП the floors are on concrete. Those of the 
assembly halls, class-rooms,; and teacher's rooms are 
finished with pitch-pine blocks. the remainder with 
'' Granolithic." The upper floors of the girls’ school 
and flats are constructed in reinforced concrete, and the 
latter finished with an asphalted surface. Тһе stat- 
cases are constructed in reinforced concrete, havinz 
rounded nosings and sunk grooves for non-slipping. 

Cross ventilation is provided in all the assembly 
halls and class rooms. The windows of the assembly. 
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class, and cloak rooms are the ordinary '' hung sashes 
and frames `” type, fitted with the architect’s ‘‘ Vernon 
patent hopper ventilators; they are quite a success. Over 
the sash windows and casement doors transom lights are 
provided; also corresponding transoms are arranged 
above the corridors for cross ventilation. 

Two cloak rooms, each with 200 numbered hooks 
on lattice iron open framing, are provided for each depart- 
ment, also ranges of lavatory basins are fixed in each; 
the floors are finished with asphalte, laid to falls for 
washing oat. The demonstration class rooms, hot-water 
heating, and also the ‘‘open-air class rooms ’” as 
adopted were the subject of alternative plans. 

The caretaker’s cottage provided within the site is 
arranged with five rooms, bath, and usual offices. Sani- 
tary conveniences faced internally with white glazed 
bricks and similar slabs are provided for each depart- 
ment, and up-to-date fittings have been used. The 
sanitary blocks are вс reened from the- public roads by 
the playing sheds intervening between them. — Tar-paved 
playgrounds, allowing 30 ft. super per child, enclosed 
bv open-iron fencing, are provided to each department. 
Three covered playing sheds are provided, each 40 ft. 
by 20 ft. 

Electric light has been installed throughout the school 
buildings, with gas jets for use in case of emergency at 
the exits only. 

The building has cost over 620.000, exclusive of 
Rttings. The contract was entered into in August 1914, 
and the works are now completed; a slight delay in 
obtaining materials was caused owing to the war in 
several instances. 

The building contract was placed with Mr. Frank 
J. Privett, of Portsmouth. 


NEW AIMS FOR COMMERCE. 


By far the largest audience which has vet attended the 
discussions arranged by the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society at Ше Roval Academy was: present on the Mth 
inst., when the subject was “ New Aims for Com- 
merce." It was held in the spacious ** Hall of Heroes ” 
instead of in the much smaller ‘ University " Room. 
The chairman was Sir Kenneth S. Anderson, 
h.C.M.G., who was a member of the Departmental 
Committee on toval College of Аг (1910) and of the 
Advisory: Committee for Education in Art (1913). As 
а successful business man he was well qualified to be 
helieved literally when he said that the subject was not 
merely academic, but one of intense practical importance 
to every individual. Не agreed with the usual facile 
prediction that things were going to be very different 
after the war, though he was not sure whether the 
change would be for good or evil. That depends upon 
the nation and the amount of hard work people are pre- 
pared to put in. The best ground for optimism in the 
outlook lay in the general realisation that everything was 
not as it should be with our industries. Fndustries have 
decayed which ought not to have decayed. Fortunately 
there is now a desire to effect closer co- operation between 
science and industry, and it 15 badly wanted. Indeed, 
there is a danger that at the moment when the relation- 
ship between science and industry is being so abun- 
dantly realised the importance of the relationship between 
art and industry may be overlooked. By art he meant 
the quality which was inherent in appropriate design 
founded upon good workmanship. False distinctions 
have tended to divorce art from utility and evervday life. 
Given appropriate design and good workmanship, {һе 
more emotional qualities of art will follow. Just as it 
has been said that “if you want to be happy you must 
not think too much about being happy,” so with art. 
Honest art was good business—a fact found out by ош 
competitors long ago. Ше dissented from the view that 
large-scale production was necessarily mimical to ant. 
Man made machines, not machines made man. And 


there seemed no reason why man should not remain: 


master of the machine. A machine was only a more 
complex tool with certain limitations. To-day was the 
opportunity for the artist, who, through the medium of 
machinery, can speak to the w whole world instéad of to a 
privileged few. 

Mr. Roger Fry spoke as an artist and on a less prac- 
tical plane. Не deplored that to-dav machines seemed 
to be getting control of man, and that it was not yet 
known what machines could do with advantage and what 
thev could not. The potter's craft, for example, seemed 
on the verge of extinction; in the Potteries there was 
hardly a single potter's wheel still running. Unless 
there was delight in the making of anything there could 
be no 4. in the long run in the contemplation of it. 

Mr. С. F. Sixsmith, of Manchester, said that when 
one looked at the proposals for remedying the present 
state of things one felt disappointed. Nothing was heard 
about the development of industrial art or the more 
artistic development of the worker. — Last July the 
Government held in Manchester an exhibition of Ger- 
man-made goods: the bulk were of the cheap and nasty 
order. The official in charge told him that 90 per cent. 
of the world's trade consisted of that kind, and that 
English manufacturers must do the same if they wished 
to capture it. Surely they were not going to imitate 
the Germans in that respect? If English "commercial 
men could all be imbued with the aims of the Design and 
Industries. Association there would be nothing to fear. 
Better workmanship and a better article should be the 
first consideration— price a secondary Bad art was 
really wasteful in the case of most things made to-day. 
What is needed is the spirit of the craftsman. Person- 
ally he believed that the machine-worker has far greater 
powers of artistic production than 18 generally supposed. 
Craftsmen did not realise the possibilities of machinery. 
It could for one thing save ап immense amount of human 
drudgery. On the other hand, commercial men were too 
apt to set machines doing work which should be done 
bv hand. There was a danger of becoming slaves to 
machinery. The effect of modern industry. has been to 
smother the human element. The problem was how to 
get more personal expression into machine-made goods. 


Dy JOSEPH THORP. 


THE new ideals of commerce may be smnmed up as ап 
attempt to make beauty and high quality go hand in hand 
with ingenuity and production in bulk. '* Not by bulk 
alone doth man live.” 

And why Beauty? It must be taken as ап axiom— 
as has been so finely developed in Mr. Clutton Brock's 
“Тһе Ultimate Belief "—that there are three funda- 
mental hungers of the soul, the hunger for goodness, for 
truth, and for beauty. Starved of any one of these, man 
18 only i imperfect man. Beauty is not an extra ornament 
of Ше, but should be woven into its very fabric. If any- 
one does. not see the illimitable waste of character, of 
opportunities of development, from, for instance, living 
in squalid streets, he 1s past praying for, and we are not 
dealing with such. | 

When we come to distinguish beauty, however, we 
encroach on the question of taste. 

The recently formed Design and Industries Association 
limits itself to this aspect of the question: fitness in the 
making of things. Good design means primarily fitness 
for use. This axiom does not answer every difficulty, but 
it answers а good many. The page of a printed book 15 
ill-designed if there is anything to detract from its legi- 
twirly letter is bad because it is less 


bility. А fussy, 
legible. A modern business building designed so that the 
are small and therefore the light excluded is 


windows 
badlv designed, and so forth. 
Turning to the personnel involved in this campaign 


for beauty or right design in industry you have four 
classes of folk: the artists, the manufacturers, the huvers, 
and the public. It may be profitable to offer certain 
words of blame to each of these classes in turn. 

The artist in his relation to industry, to production in 
bulk, is often negative and obstructive. Surely his real 


` 
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function is to come in and help, not to stay in the wilder- 
ness as а superior person, producing single things separ- 
ately with his nice, fair, and competent hands? We 
see no limits to his gifts in this divection, and it might 
be profitably pointed out to hin that constitutionally he 
is by temperament and condition in the main socialistic- 
ally inclined. He should remember that Morris and the 
distinguished people he gathered round him were practical 
Socialists to a man. He ought not to shirk bringing 
beauty into the homes and lives of what we ave pleased 
to call the niasses instead of sitting apart and working for 
a few rich patrons. Take the mere questjon of cigarette 
esh-trays. Your artist is apt to get into the habit го! 
thinking that such things should be beaten out of precious 
metal with loving strokes of the hammer and punch. We 
want to say to him that there are more people smoking 
cigarettes than can afford to buy hand-wrought trays; 
and if dies of such a high standard of quahty and sanity 
of design as appear in the exhibits of the Birmingham 
School of Handicraft be made, а beautiful thing can be 
struck from such dies, and we submit it is only hyper- 
sensitiveness which prevents them throwing themselves 
into the creation of such things. A familiar example will 
demonstrate how completely the artist can пзе the 
machine and convert it from a mere machine into a tool. 
You have the printing press. Granted that а well- 
designed type is chosen, that good paper is used; that 
the design ol your page, with Из just apportionment о! 
margin, is sound; that the illustrations are the work of 
accomplished hands, with good ink and competent photo- 
mechancial engraving ; that those splendid fellows the 
compositors and machine-minders are up to their work, 
there is no difference that can һе perceived by any but an 
expert, between the hand.printed book of the Doves or 
the Ashendene Press and work from the W harfdale or 


Miehle. l 


Can you not imagine the scriptors and illu- 


minators of Caxton’s day holding an indignation meeting | 


to protest against '' this vulgar persori " who was coming 
to degrade their art and to make the treasures of literature 
available for all instead of confining them to the clerico- 
legal profession and a few eccentric noblemen? Surely 
no artist dare rise up and say it would have heen better 
for the world if Caxton had not been born. We see no 
reason why artists should not revolutionise and control 
the production of those abominations in the way of furni- 
ture that emanate from the Curtam Road. And so of à 
good deal of the rest of production in bulk. E 
Our second charge against the artist 18 that he is inor- 
dinately suspicious of the manufacturer. We will not go 
во far as to say it is entirely without reason, and cer- 
tainly do not assume that the fault is only on one side. 
The manufacturer on his part does not understand the 
artist; does not realise what he owes him, what we all 
owe him; does not like his unbusinesslike ways ; his lack 
of punctuality ; his erratic temperament ; the cut | his 
clothes; the immensity of his ties; the length of his hai 
It may be submitted to the artist for consideration as to 
whether in his business interviews it would not be well to 
discard the garments of his choice when he enters the 
City to talk business with the merchant or manufacturer. 


ler hi -o-ineh collar and its 
him don a bowler hat and a tv | 
ae would don a Court 


appropriate о just as he 
it for е. 

. 1 come to the manufacturer we must . 
to him n greater tolerance towards the men sho ЙЫ | уе 
are to discriminate nicely between а higher He a 2. 
type, his superiors. The artist stands n р и 
prophets, and poets as makers of the salt д Ме. | is 
for the manufacturer to recognise the real man, rn 
petent. creative, indispensable, under the جو تا‎ ла 

and through the home-spun tweeds, if the artist re 
to take our advice and chooses to present himself for : 1€ 
interview in that guise. The manufacturer must 
learn to treat him fairly. In the matter of copyright, a 
instance, some scandalous things have been done. And 
ia new law is impossible—a new code, we are sure, 18 
attainable, a code which will recognise the artist’s right to 
his own designs. а living wage, and а permanent royalty 


on those designs. 
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And then again, our manufacturer needs courage to 
experiment. Mr. Frank Brangwyn was asked by the 
speaker why he did not design a carpet. 
that no British manufacturer had ever offered him more 
than ten guineas for any design, whereas a German 
manufacturer had recently been into his office and apolo- 
getically offered him two hundred guineas as a fee for a 
design for a carpet. It is not only by sharp practice that 
the enemy has increased his production in bulk during 
these last fifteen years.. 

‚ The buyer is really the villain of the piece, wicked not 
through perverseness, but through ignorance and lack of 
education. At no point in his career, built upon a trun- 
cated and entirely inadequate education, has he ever had 
a chance of developing the kind of taste and judgment to 
be a suitable medium between the producer on the one 
hand and the customer on the other. Не is concerned 
only with the turnover of his department. He buys by 
the many gross in order to buy cheap, and he relies upon 
the hypnotism of '“ We are selling a great deal of these 
this season, madam,” to unload his stock of abominations 
upon a pathetically unresisting public. — In our more 
despairing moments we feel that the sandbag is the only 
cure for the tvpe as he exists to-day, and a radical change 
in national education the only hope for the building up 
of a finer type in the future. | 

Aud then with regard to the public, it is obvious that 
there must be something the matter with people who 
allow the consideration that '* We are selling a great deal 
of these this season, madam,’’ as an argument why they 
should purchase. The public—of course, there is no real 
entity the public, but rather a collection of separate units 
of sharply defined individual tastes and preferences—the 
public is also at fault. We do not think out our position 


with regard to beauty, especially perhaps here іп Eng-. 


land. Our great national Valhalla in Westminster Abbey 
looks very much like a stonemason's yard. We accept 
without а murmur a theatre which is the laughing stock 
among the other nations in Europe. We have allowed 
the Central Powers—Germany and Austria—to steal the 
fine ideas of our great individualists in craftsmanship 
and offer them to their publics, while we remain, as 8 
public, indifferent. The whole outlook would be depress- 
ing beyond endurance were it not for this fundamental 
principle that the good, when set alongside the bad, 
always ргеуайв, not steadily and consistently, perhaps, 
but in an upward faltering, and spiral zigzag. The first 
thing for us to do is to recognise the importance of this 
whole question of right design and the introduction of 
beauty and fitness into our daily lives, into all our daily 
lives, not into the lives of the precious and cultured. 
And after that there is a job of work to be done to put 
into practice the principles which such a consideration 
will bring to light. We might say to you of the public 
that it is your dufy not merely to see you: buy the beau- 
НИИ rather than the ugly thing, the serviceable rather 
than the useless, the few good rather than the trivial and 
ill-wrought things, but that you should positively, when 
you have seen the light, flash that light in the eyes of 
salesmen and buyers as your part of that job of work we 
have in hand. Why not, for instance, when you see 
upon the counters of our '' fancy "' goods shops (what a 
degradation of a noble word !) something quite abominably 
unfit and useless—for instance, а hairbrush made of 
pitch, covered with so thin a lamina of silver that your 
finger nail will dent it; the kind of thing you foist off as 
wedding presenfs upon poor relations—say to the sales- 
man who has the impertinence to offer it to you, Very 
politely and blandly, “ Could you kindly tell me why ۷ 
stock such peculiarly offensive things and what there 18 
about me that you should think you can offer them to me 
without insulting те?” This might not exactly make 
you popular, but it would unquestionably help. 
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PROFESSOR А. BERESFORD PITE, Е.В.І.В.А., 15 ae Í 
deliver four Cantor Lectures before the Royal Socle The 
Arts on “Town Planning and Civie Architecture. 
dates are January 29, February 5, 12, 19. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—VIEW IN TEXTILES ROOM. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at No. 37 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, November 20, 1916, at 
4.15 р.м., Mr. Henry M. Fletcher (vice-president) in 
the chair. 

The secretary having read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were confirmed, the chairman proposed a 
vote of sympathy to the relatives of members who have 
fallen in the war since the last meeting on May 1:-- 
Messrs. W. H. Hillver, D. J. Gordon, N. W. Hadwen, 
Р. G. Mosse, L. ©. Ford, A. Е. Corbett, J. H. Hopewell, 
А. E. Vey, A. В. К. Cook, F. D. Sowerby, J. S. Huxley, 
Alick G. Horsnell, W. C. Butterworth, W. A. Stanhope 
Forbes, В. G. Bowles, Philip E. Webb, В. М. Нам 
Philp, J. H. Taylor, С. УУ. Stuart, and Е. 5. Chesterton. 


The motion was carried in silence. 
The following gentlemen were nominated for member- 


ship:—P. В. Udwadia, А. H. Basto, Rowland Tillett, 


"С. Е. Cat, C. M. Master,.and Е. B. Morley. 


Vacancies on the Council were announced by the 
chairman—namely, the hon. treasurership caused by the 
resignation of Mr. P. Winton Newman on account of 
. his having joined the Royal Naval Air Service, and that 
of an ordinary member caused bv the death of Mr. 
Philip E. Webb. — Nominations for candidates to fill 
these vacancies will be received at the next general meet- 
December 4, at 4.15 PM. 


The meeting then terminated. 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
CAPTAIN В. Burns Dick, В.С.А., occupied the chair 
as president at the annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association held on the 15th inst. at 6 Higham 
Place, Newcastle, and, in his address, spoke of the 
influence of present events on the citizens’ attitude 
towards the “ Сиу Beautiful.” 

Though the war had produced the disastrous effects 
for the profession to be expected from the curtailment 
and uncertainty imposed on all peaceful industry, it had, 
unfortunately, been found necessary to put a stop to 
much of the work that was left to them in order that the 
output of munitions might not be interfered with. 

The President alluded to the death of Mr. J. W. 
Taylor and of Mr. J. W. Dyson, and expressed sympathy 
with those who had been™ bereaved through the war. 
Terrible as seemed the price we were paying, he had a 
full conviction that posterity would not consider it too 
great for the results achieved. Tle believed that the 
changes which would be wrought by this conflict in every 
domain of our national Ше would be vaster and more far- 
reaching than апу had any conception of. 

“Іп my last address,” the President continued, “I 
advocated the establishment of what I called ‘ Fore- sight 
Committees,’ and I still think much might be accom- 
plished in the meantime by each of us constituting 
himself, if only as а hobby in his spare time. I must 
also reiterate the views I expressed as to the tremendous 
effect that the new methods of warfare will undoubtedly 
have upon the actual form and construction of buildings 
and the laving out of residential and industrial areas. I 
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am convinced, though none of us is likely to see the 
particular ' set ’ it will assume, that this is the dawn of 
ак distinctive an era in architecture and the arts as any 
of the well-defined periods in history. 

“Ви whilst I am emphasising the part that the 
developing science of warfare will play in this dawning 


new era, [ do not wish to suggest that that is the only 
factor in the change that is coming, though I believe this 
war to be directly responsible for launching the new order 
of things, for I believe it wil] materially change the 
citizens' outlook in a way nothing else could have done. 
One of the things to which the sordidness of the sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of industrial Ше may be 
largely attributed is the inability cf the people themselves 
to see that there is a solid and substantial return to be 
obtained from expenditure on spacious, healthy, and 
beautiful. surroundings in the centres where they work 
and hive, Its practical and remunerative value, to put 
it on no higher basis, has been clearly demonstrated by 
such far-seeing men as the founder of Port Sunlight. 

“I have опу to take our own city as ап example. 
We have more than once heard a city father with pardon- 
able pride refer to this as ‘no mean city.’ А no mean 
city, indeed! Whilst that remark points to the many- 
sidedness of the city’s life, its distinguished citizens, 
its position as a centre of culture and learning, and Из 
great industrial position, it also visualizes the imposing 
thoroughfares and buildings of which the city may justly 
boast, Now, take away the work of that far-seeing 
citizen, Grainger—work that owes its nobilitv of form 
to Dobson, his equally great architect—and what remains 
of our boasted city? По much is there left of which 
one would boast? Yet 80 years have elapsed since 
Grainger's fine work came into being. 

“Since then city unprovements—some оп a large 
scale—have had to be undertaken to meet the growing 
traffic and business demands; great opportunities have 
offered themselves to continue the work of Grainger; 
and a people prosperous enough to bear the burden has 
not been wanting. With what results? With all our 
boasting of our fine streets, there has not been, since 
Grainger's time. one single instance of Ше many 
thoroughfare improvements and extensions undertaken 
having in апу way approached in spaciousness and 
dignity those constructed three-quarters of a century ago, 
when failure to foresee the enormous growth and nature 
of the traffic that would crowd our streets might have been 
considered excusable. 

“It is the people themselves," the President went 
on to sav, ' who are responsible, and it is our business 
and the business of those who are devoting time to the 
study of better housing and town planning, to foster and 
encourage an appreciation of the moral and material 
benefit that will accrue from an improvement in those 
vital matters of civic hfe. Nothing. but a cataclysm 
would have the desired effect, and that cataclysm is here, 
and is in process of working that change in the perception 
and outlook of the people themselves, from which great 
things can confidently be looked Гог.” и 

On the motion of Mr, Charles S. Errington, 
A.R.I.B.A., the president was thanked for his address. 


Tue death of the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, M.A., F.S.A., 
rector of St. Peter’s, Northampton, took place at the resi- 
dence of his father, rector of Acton Burnell, near Shrews- 
bury, last weck. Mr. Serjeantson, who was fifty-four 
years of age, had been rector of St. Peter’s since 1906, and 
previously for nineteen years he was curate of St. Sepul- 
chre's, Northampton. He was a great authority on North- 
amptonshire ecclesiastical buildings, on which he had pub- 
lished many hooks. 

AT the request of the Ministry of Munitions an exhibhi- 
tion is about to be held at the Guildhall Art Gallery of the 
drawings recently executed by Mr. Joseph Pennell, illustra- 
tive of the work now in progress at the great munition 
factories and foundries in the kingdom. The exhibition 
will continue until the close of the year. Afterwards the 
drawings will be exhibited in the chief provincial cities, and 
finally in Petrograd, Rome, Paris, and New York. 


ART IN LONDON. 


MR. BRANGWYN, BELGIUM, AND THE 
| CATACLYSM. 


A work on Belgium by Messrs. Brangwyn and Hugh 
Stokes, which has been published for the benefit of the 
Belgian Red Cross, is one of the many generous and 
graceful acts to which the present war has given rise. 
Mr. Brangwyn's drawings here shown were prepared for 
reproduction as wood-blocks iu illustration of the book 
referred to. The exhibited lithographs are also gifts to 
various funds, and the whole exhibition is thus a monu- 
ment to Mr. Brangwyn's sympathy with the country 
where he was born. | 

Though his birthplace was Bruges, Mr. Brangwyn is 
ап Enghshman and the son of an architect, and conse- 
quently we have especial pleasure іп referring to his 
works. They show a power of expression of architectural 
qualities to a large extent, though too often Ше“ hatch- 
ше” and technique detract from the final pictorial effect. 
Хо. 23, showing the Grand’ Place, Brussels, is archite:- 
turally very satisfactory, and so too is Ше old wooden 
house at Ypres; for architectural effect, too, the drawing 
showing the interior of the church at Dixmude is also 
noteworthy. We hope in our next issue to reproduce the 
two last-named, with grateful acknowledgment for the 
permission accorded to из. In some of Mr. Brangwyn's 
work there is an unfortunate melodramatic display which 
even the drama of the war cannot render palatable; we 
refer more particularly to < Enlist,” for in most other 
instances, after all, the artist has more satisfactorily co- 
ordinated art and the tragic drama of this fateful Arma- 
seddon. Mr. Brangwyn is always virile, but his energy 
at times runs riot in his accessories; in “ Huy," for 
instance, What is the meaning of all the '“ quill-pen”’ 
business, Which destroys repose and lacks relevance? 
And in ** Landing Men from а Naval Fight (81), and in 


No. 67 and others this coarse hatching is very destructive , 


of pictorial requirements. Speaking generally, we found 
that where we noticed such lapses the results as repro- 
duced in the published book thoroughly justified our criti- 


cism—and so, too, in regard to the more numerous draw- 


ings Which satisfied. our views. Attention should be 
directed to the two very powerful cartoons, “ Orphans of 
the Army,” No. 34, being particularly fine in conception 
and treatment. '* Germans in Belgium " is an illumi- 
nating example of the legitimate expression im art of a 
tragic drama. Writing the word ‘ Belgium”’ 
induces a criticism—an animadvertive one too—against 
the lettering for that word on the frontispiece of. Messrs. 
Brangwyn and Stokes’ book: this admixture of capitals 
and small letters is unwarranted, unjustifiable, and de- 
based. * Refugees leaving Antwerp," “Тһе Calvary of 
St. Paul, Antwerp.’ “ Pont des Baudets, Bruges,’ are 
amongst those deserving of special notice. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


IT is pleasant, during tbese davs of war, to encounter àn 
exhibition where the subject of war is practically ignored; 
for, with the exception of “А London Street Scene ” (8 
childish contribution by Е. Cayley Robinson) and 
“1016” (one of two incomprehensible fantasies by Mr. 
Byam Shaw), the titanic conflict is not referred to. 
Granted that a strong subject may produce strong 
pictorial treatment, but Press telegrams and photographs, 
supplemented by such special exhibitions as appertain 
entirely to oneof the theatres or oue of the aspects of the 
struggle, may well satisfy any publie demand for the sen- 
sational. Apropos of subject, a remark of Goethe's may 
be fittingly recorded here: **What can be more important, 
and what is all the science of art without it? АП talent 
is wasted, if the subject is unsuitable." This should be 
the text perpetually in the mind of artists, who too often 
regard the first object confronting them as lawful prey, 
irrespective of its subjective value. 

But not in the present exhibition is this fault apparent, 
and we will proceed in our review, unshadowed by this 
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defect. Mrs. Alfingham’s work is on this occasion below 
par, though its market value is still high; but an artist 
whose style has very much in common with that lady’s 


is in very good form, and Mr. Arthur Hopkins may be 


highly congratulated for his excellent work ; particularly 
attractive is “ A Breezy Corner ’’ with its creamy waters, 
lichened rocks, and its focus of interest in the girl with 
the basket; his Alfriston studies, too, are very charming. 
Mr. .Barratt's “ Mosque Door, Algeria," has the values 
of texture sympathetically rendered. Mr. Henshall is 
also slightly below his usual gauge, but we can fully com- 
mend to notice '' Hush.’ Mr. Albert Good win's forte is 
the expression of ‘‘ mystery ”; the quality is to be seen in 
‘Lighting the Beacon Fire,” “The Winter's Tale,” 
“ The Рау’; End ” and others; “Тһе Day’s End "' shows 
mere slaty greys and the spume of water with the red sun 
as focus, but what a fine effect! Mr. Sims pleases us 
better than on previous occasions, though his art is rather 
feeble; “Тһе Necklace ” shows a lady, dressed like Eve 
before the Fall; except that she is apparelled in a pearl 
necklace ; truly an instance of pearls not being cast before 
swine, as their appreciation is made manifest by this very 
disregard of personal comfort. The pose of the modern 
Eve is graceful (even И Milton's poetic lines are not 
applicable), but the modelling is imperfect. The studv 
for '' Cupid and Campaspe’’ forms а dainty sketch and 
a delicate colour scheme. Mr. Napier Hemy is, as usual, 
virile aud sea-breezv, and Sir Ernest Waterlow is ап 
artist, always made manifest. Mr. Charles Gregory 
would do well to import some “ vim ’’ into his otherwise 
charming landscape studies. though we do not suggest 
that this is necessary ш No. 126 (“ On the Avon "ys 

Mr. Robert Allan has а уегу bright aud virile touch. 
Miss Fortescue-Briekdale ts not to be congratulated upon 
her one contribution “ Truants ’’; the effect is extremely 
stiff, and the girl seems to support the heavy tree-branch 
on her head and with her hands, as though she were a 
Carvatid. There is in general too insistent a note in the 
President’s (Mr. Alfred Parsons) work. though we would 
not Wish to депу Из scholarly qualities. Mr. W. M. 
Hale’s “ Morte’ Point, N. Devon," is а poem of lyrical 
silence with its grev-blue waters, golden-brown shore and 
sunset distance. — Entrance into ilie ranks of the Roval 
Academy is too often the prelude to deterioration of work : 
we trust this is not going to be the case with Mr. R. 
Anning Bell. but his contributions to the Exhibition are 
very disappointing. The value of much of the work not 
specifically noticed is of a high order, and there is indeed 
very little which lends itself to thoroughly adverse 
criticism. | | | 


° TOWN PLANNING IN ‘WALES, 
Ат the meeting of the Town Planning Institute on Е: iday 
evening, the 10th. inst., at 92 Victoria Street, S.W. (Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.T. B.A., in the chair), a paper was 
read by Mr. T. Alwyn Llovd, Licentiate R.T.B.A., on the 
subject of '* Town Plauniug in Wales: with Speci ial Refer- 
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Wales, said the lecturer, possessed yT 


problems which are not the same as those of England and 


Scotland. Moreover, being smaller in area and less 
varied in physical character and in the nature of Из 
industries, one can survey the conditions and needs of, the 
Principality more readily than those of a larger or more 
varied land. The Welsh Town Planning and Housing 
Trust, Ltd. (of which the lecturer is architect and acting 
secretary), was established in April 1913 for the purpose 
of forwarding, by practical object-lessons in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, town planning and improved housing. 
In the course of his work Mr, Lloyd said he had visited 
every part of Wales, and had come to the conclusion that 
In proportion as Nature has been bountiful with her 
charms is man's vileness the more deplorable. South 
Wales is, of course, of the greater industrial importance, 
and consequently has more inmediate need of town plan- 


ning than North Wales. 
Until the comparatively recent rapid development of 


Cardiff and the commercial assertiveness of its citizens 
enabled it to become the capital city, Wales possessed no 
capital, There has been no centre of national life, and 
the people were the poorer for this defect. In spite of its 
commercialism, Cardiff has beeri able to establish itself as 
the recognised’ capital in the best sense from a town 
planning point of view: While mistakes have admittedly 
been made in the development of its admirable Cathays 
Park, whose buildings suffer in that they were erected 
piecemeal and did not form part of a comprehensive 
scheme by one great architect, Cardiff's civic centre is a 
thing of which its citizens may be justly proud. It is an 
object-lesson in practical civic planning even though not 
in the best “Grand Маплег.” 

Having said that in praise of the efforts to raise Cardiff 
to the dignity of a capital city we have said all that can 
be said as to any deliberate civie planning in Welsh 
towns. Swansea, Newport, Merthyr, Llanelly, and Ше 
other towns of the ~outh Wales coalfield are well known 
for their lack of planning, and for the poor standard 
of buildings there chtaining. Wrexham, the largest 
town in North Wales, is no be Нег. Swansea, in Из town 
hill site, the property of the corporation, possesses a 
feature which should give it a unique opportunity, if the 
town will rise to it, of demonsgrating to the world how a 
suburb built on a steep hillside above the town can be 
practicable, pleasing, and healthy. A few years ago Mr. 
Raymond Unwin prepared, in conjunction with the then 
borough surveyor; a very interesting plan. for its develop- 


ment. Had Swansea with its glorious sweep of bay 


(described by Savage Landor as equal to the Bay of 


Naples) but been developed іп the early part of last 
century, when its industrial era started, on the terrace 
principle, Ше some of the old Continental towns, with 
railway stations, wharves, and works appropriately placed 
below the sweeping tiers of houses, it might have been 
one of the most beautiful towns in Britain. Instead of 
this, Swansea 16 an excellent example of a large town 
Which has grown haphazard. Tts approach from the 
outer world, throuzh Llandore, is probably one of the 
most hideous spectacles one could well imagine. Fortu- 
nately, the standard in the ceutre of the town is already 
being raised in a number of directions. | 

South Wales, on account of its immense industrial 
population and the consequent huge population, is Ше 
more Important part of the Principality. The county of 
Glamorgan alone contains more than half of the popula- 
tion of Wales, and this has grown from 230,000 in 1851 
to nearly 1,130,000 in 1911. These figures convey some 
idea of the rapid growth of the coalfield, and the golden 
opportunities for town planning which were presented. 
Until quite recently no one thought of controlling the 
development оп right lines. 

The mining valleys of South Wales are invariably 
narrow ravines flanked by high hills on either side; the 
flat spaces in the bed of the valleys are therefore cf a 
minimum width. When one has deducted from this width 
the spaces occupied by (1) the river or mountain stream, 
(2) the road up the valley, (3) the railway, and after the 
colliery surface works and sidings. there is not much 
space left on the flat land for houses, or for those ameni- 
ties which in any decent civilisation should surround 
them. Shops, rows of dwellings, chapels (and their name 
is legion), and colliery buildings jostle one another indis- 
criminately along tne tortuous main street, with the 
inevitable public-house flanking each corner block. 

From the main street. of the valley, branching out at 
right angles up the steep hillsides, are streets of the 
regulation by-law width. ` These streets contain rows of 
houses on each side built up ‘‘ against the contours.’ 
The builders have been reduced to all sorts of contrivances 
for saving money, by running the roofs and gutters 
parallel to the slope of the street or by Jumping the ridges 
down ingeniously. The difficulties of street levels, fore- 
courts, back areas, retaining walls, &c., are multifarious. 

The lecturer then proceeded to suggest how these 
difficult districts ought to be laid out. First of all, the 
future development of these areas must be tackled in 8 
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very much more comprehensive way. We must think in 
terms of whole districts of the coalfield instead of in 
terms of isolated valleys or towns. '' Regional surveys '' 
should be undertaken; the lines of main road traffic, rail- 
way connections, waterways, and by-pass roads should 
be laid down before inquiring too fully into the individual 
town planning problems of the places within the areas of 
the various local authonties. | 

A great administrative disadvantage in the valleys at 
the present time is that the rivers running down the 
centres of them often form the boundary between one 
local authority and another, thus producing dual control 
and a network of problems in administration. In all such 
cases the boundaries should surely be arranged along the 
watersheds, on the ridges between the valleys, so that 
the whole of one vallev should come within the juris- 
diction of a single local authority, 

Perhaps the principal need in connection with the 
town planning of South Wales is the provision of proper 
communications between the various districts. It is often 
half a day's journey by rail or road to get from one valley 
to'another, though the distance as the crow flies may be 
only a few miles. The construction of a few good con- 
necting roads of suitable gradients would go a long way 
towards solving this diffieultv. Then again, the main 
“through trafhe '' roads between the large centres of 
population should be svstematised and improved. They 
are now often no wider than 15 to 25 feet, whereas thev 
should be 50 to, 75 feet wide, to provide proper space for 
tramways or motor ‘buses and the heavy motor lorries. 

Another pressing need which exists in nearly every 
industrial district is the setting apart of land for open 
spaces and recreation grounds. 

Ней ground rents or freehold prices are invariably 
obtained for building plots іг the mining areas. The price 
is governed by the number of houses which an individual 
builder can crowd on to the site, it being computed that 
each house can carry from £1 10s. to £4 ground rent, 
according to size. While it is perhaps not unreasonable 
to expect that the remaining flat building land in these 
districts will fetch high prices, the prices which are often 
obtained for poor sites on the hill sides are altogether out 
of proportion to their real value. However, landowners, 
or rather their agents, are becoming more amenable to 
reason in this connection, provided they are assured of a 
better mode of development. In one or two instances 
connected with the Trust's work the landlord has agreed 
to the principle of dividing the estate into a. number of 
land categories, according to the uses to which it can be 

ut for building; thus the highest ground rent would be 
allocated to the flattest or most suitable building janda. 
The land more expensive to develop would carry a lower 
rent, and so on, down to steep hill sides or marshy запа, 
unsuitable for building, which the Trust has been able to 
obtain at а small nominal ground rent for use as allot- 
ments or open spaces. 

The conventional bv-law type of town development is 
wasteful and hideous enough when applied to level sites, 
but when applied {о hill sides the results are positively 
appalling. 

It is a significant fact that in a number of Welsh 
vallevs the houses are built оп the northern siope; and, 
consequently. they do not get anv benefit from the sun 
for many months in the year. It is quite obvious that 
the southern slopes are infinitely preferable, and those 
promoting Welsh town planning schemes should not omit 
to take special account of this fact. | Houses built on 
northern slopes of mining valieys in practice have the 
front room facing the street to due north, and the kitchen- 
living-room invariably looks on to a dismal black court- 
vard, formed by the scullery projections, and beyond the 
courtyard into the excavated area hollowed out of the 
hillside. | 

Hillside development, more than any other kind. re- 
quires buildings with long frontages and shallow depth 
rather than the reverse arrangement—which is the 
common specülative-builder type of plan. Given mode- 
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rately cheap land, such as one should be able to secure 
on hillsides, and narrower one-sided roads, there is no 
reason why schemes with long-fronted, shailow-depth 
houses, should cost much more per house, including extra 
land, than the present method of development with wide 
roads, deep sewer excavation, and so on. The saving in 
the foundations, steps, and retaining walls, &c., alone 
ought to be more than sufficient to balance the cost of the 
wider frontages and the greater lengths of road. 

There is a popular delusion widely held that people will 
not live on the upper parts of the valleys if they can avoid 
it on account of the fatigue of getting up and down; and 
even the keenness of the air at these heights is sometimes 
adduced against building on the slopes. In the case of 
many of the Welsh districts there 1s no alternative but to 
build in the future on the hillside. But even if there 
were, said Mr. Lloyd, the future is with open sites of 
this nature, and people will want more and more to live 
out of the valleys, in spite of some initial disadvantages 
as to access and so on. 

The old méthod of housing colliers and other indus- 
trial workers close to the scenes of their daily toil seems 
destined to pass away. Colliery owners naturally like 
men to live near their work, because in that way the 
Imen are more tied to the one colliery; but 8 certain 
feeling against the practice is growing among Ше 
workers. [t is not at all uncommon in South Wales to 
find men living for preference four ог five miles away 
from their work and walking or cycling that distance 
daily. Hundreds of other men travel by workmen's 
trains ten or twenty miles. i 

In the most crowded valleys there is invariabiv во пе 
amount of unspoilt land on the hillside which could be 
utilised for housing purposes if properly developed. 
Being away from the more populous parts, and obviously 
rougher land, it ought to be possible to acquire it on much 
more advantageous terms than land in the valleys—at 
a price of, say, £100 an acre. At this price, and with 
narrower roads, it should be an easy matter to arrange 
economically for building on the top side of the roads 
only, spacing out the houses to not more than twelve 
to the acre, on Garden Village lines. 

With regard to the vital question of access to the 
higher land, there seems no reason why in special cases 
“ cliff tramways '' should not be established. It has 
heen found practicable to construct such tramways 
our watering-places, and they are only revenue-producing 
in the summer. At апу rate, part of the many hundreds 
of acres of open ground оп е hill tops between the 
populous valleys might thus be built оп. Апу rational 
system of regional town planning would make provision 
for the spreading qut of the population along the hilisides, 
and also in large separate residential centres on the 
flatter land below the valleys. An example of such a 
possibility is the area of open land to the south-east 
of Pontvpridd, and the local council's projected, town 
planning scheme includes this suggestion. 

Needless to say, it is quite hopeless to attempt to 
deal with the town planning of these hilly districts with- 
oub a drastic amendment of the present by-laws. One 
or two of the more progressive councils have already 
moved in the right direction bv adopting new by-laws 
which sanction narrow roads running with the contours 
of the hillsides, with buildings on the upper side of the 
road onlv. But the great bulk of the local authorities 
in Wales, as elsewhere, insist on the rigid observance 
of the usual stereotyped by-laws, which were obviously 
drafted originally for use in flat districts. 

The physical conformation of the North Wales coal- 
field makes it an easier area to plan than South Wales. 
The colliery districts are in more open situations, and do 
not present the many difficulties of the narrow valleys 
in South Wales. There are thus much greater possi- 
bilities in regard to roads and sites for housing, but the 
existing colliery villages are none the more pleasing on 
this account. For sheer ugliness and dull, sordid 
monotony it would be difficult, even in South Wales, to 
find a worse example of urban conditions than those pre- 
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vailing at Rhos between the towns of Wrexham апа 
Ruabon. Besides the definitely industrial districts there 
ure a growing number of semi-rural and semi-industrial 
villages in North and South Wales on the fringe of the 
coalfields. It is of the greatest importance that these 
places, which are now situated within the jurisdiction of 
rural district councils, should be properly planned and as 
much as possible of their rural character preserved. — 

The planning of rural villages and country towns, said 
Mr. Lloyd, is almost as important as that of the more 
populous areas. And for this purpose it seemed to him 
that the County Council should be a better agency to 
undertake the work than the scattered and less authori- 
tative rural councils. | Improvements of main roads, 
establishment of building lines along the road and country 
lanes, and the definite allocation of land for open spaces 
are some of the matters which require urgent attention. 

The towns on the Welsh coast, in contradistinction 
to the beauties of the coast itself and the surrounding 
country, are not usually pleasing in appearance. A great 
inany millions of red Ruabon bricks, also yellow bricks 
and cheap purple slates have been used in the building 
of the watering-places; and the result is a very garish 
and uninspiring collection of buildings. The streets 
again are conspicuous for their lack of trees and greenery. 
A great deal remains to be done in the way of improving 
these coast towns, which are visited in the summer. by 
many thousands of people from elsewhere. 

In summing up his paper Mr. Lloyd gave the follow- 
ing as the chief points which he would like to urge as 
being of supreme importance in connection with town 
planning in Wales: 

1. The development of the South Wales coalfield and 
its attendant shipping ports should be considered аз, а 
whole, by means of a ''regional survey ” or surveys. 
The special character of the coal-mining industry and 
of the lives of those engaged in it should be closely 
studied. 

2. Attention should be given to the question of traftic 
and communication—by laying down the lines of new 
main and by-pass roads and improving existing ones. 
Building lines along the main roads should be prescribed 
without further delay. so as to avoid the necessity for 
spending large sums of money on future road widenings 
and other improvements. 

3. Town planning should be made compulsory for 
all districts. who should be encouraged to work out their 
schemes in conjunction with adjoining authorities, par- 
ticularly with regard to connecting roads between the 
valleys. 

4. The probable positions of the future collieries on 
the southern outcrop and other portions of the South 
Wales coalfield not yet exploited should be thought out 
and laid down on paper and due provision made for the 
development on the right lines of the districts adjoining 
them. 

5. Colliery and quarry owners should be compelled 
to dispose of their surplus rubbish in such а way as not 
to disfigure the countryside and choke up wide areas bv 
dumping it indiscriminately as huge tips. 

6. Building and street by-laws should be drastically 
amended, particularlv in the direction of allowing nar- 
rower and ''one-sided " roads for the development of 
steep hillsides and permitting lighter construction for 
residential roads. 

7. Due provision should he made in the most suitable 
positions on the southern and western slopes for sites for 
housing purposes. They should not be too near the 
colliery or works, but convenient to trains or trams. 

8. Sites for open spaces and recreation grounds 
should be definitely allocated. Тһе latter, instead of 
being on rough ground, as now happens in so manv 
cases, should, of course. be on flat ground. 

9. County Councils should be authorised to deal 
compulsorily with village and rural planning, the laving 
down of building lines on main roads, improvement in 
village approaches. and so on. | 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
Arterial Roads.—Sir Alexander Stenning, representing 
the Surveyors’ Institution, attended the deputation from 
the Arteria] Road Conferences which was received Бу 
the President of the Local Government Board on 
October 31. He impressed on Mr. Long the unanimous 
opinion of the Conferences that the appointment of a 
competent authority was necessary, with power finally 
and definitely to determine any questions which might 
arise as to routes, expenditure, and similar matters in 
connection with the provision of arterial roads where 
conflicting interests existed. 

Fire Prevention.—Messrs. C. H. Bedells and George 
Corderoy have beer nominated by the Council to repre- 
sent the Institution on a Special Commission to inquire 
into the Fire Resistance of Concrete and Reinforced Con- 
crete, which is being set up by the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Tanner, С.В. F.R.1.B.A., Е.5.Г. 


The following circulars have recently been issued by 
the Council :一 
© Income-la.r.—-The Council desire to draw Ше atten- 
tion of members to the rehef afforded by Section 29 of the 
Finance Act, 1916, in cases where the income for the 
year is more than 10 per cent. below the amount on 
which the individual has been assessed, which is ordi- 
uarily based on a three years’ average. The Section in 
question enacts :一 

“ [f any individual who has been assessed or charged 
to incame-tax for the current income-tax year claims and 
proves, 1n manner provided by tlie [ncome Tax Acts, that 
his actual income from all sources for the year of assess- 
ment is less by more than 10 per cent. than the income 
on which he has been so assessed and charged, he shall 
be entitled to repaynient of such part of any income-tax 
paid by him, either by way of deduction or otherwise, as 
Is equal to the difference between the amount of the tax 
so paid and the amount which would have been so paid 
if he had been assessed or charged on his actual income 
tor the year of assessment.” 

The Council take this opportunity of reminding men- 
bers of the earlier provisions for relief in cases of special 
hardship which were contained in Section 13 (1) of the 
Finance Act, 1914 (Session 2) and Section 20 of the 
Finance Act, 1915. These revive the privileges given 
under Section 133 of the 1842 Act and Section 6 of the 
Revenue Act, 1855, and entitle taxpayers whose profits 
are reduced by the war to have the result af the year for 
which the assessment is made taken into account for the 
purpose of calculating the income-tax payable in lieu of 
the earliest of the three years from which the average 
income would in ordinary circumstances be estimated. 

The Measurement of Variations for Settlement of 
Accounts under Contracts.—The attention of the Council 
of the Surveyors’ Institution has been drawn to а prac- 
tice, which appears to be growing up, of employing clerks 
of works for the purpose of measuring up variations for 
the settlement of accounts under building contracts. 
They are of opinion that such procedure is open to serious 
objection, and that these measurements should be taken 
by a qualified surveyor, and preferably by the surveyor 
who prepared and issued the bills of quantities upon the 
basis of which tenders for the works were obtained. 

A surveyor occupies a position of a fiduciary nature 
towards the several parties to the contract, who are largely 
dependent upon his experience, accuracy, and knowledge 
of the facts, in securing a satisfactory and impartial 


settlement. 
The Council desire to impress upon all members of the 


Institution and building owners the desirability of doing 


what they can to insure that properly qualified surveyors 
should be employed on this responsible work. 


` Mr. Н. P. Mavsury, of the Road Board, formerly 
county surveyor of Kent, has been given command of the’ 
newly-formed road-making battalions for France, with the 


rank of brigadier-general. 
: B 
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THE FUTURE OF CRAFT MUSEUMS.” 
Ву Sir Cecn. H. 8мітн, LL.D. 


HowEvER difficult it may seem to abstract one's mind 
from the all-absorbing interest of the present, the con- 
templation of and the preparation for the conditions 
which will ensue after this terrible war are necessitated 
as а measure of common prudence, and this axiom 
applies nowhere more clearly than in the case of the 
commercial products of this country. If Great Britain is 
to keep her place in the sun, it is essential that we 
should set our commercial house in order now while there 
is yet time. We have in the past lived too much, so to 
speak, upon our commercial reputation: we have too 
long accustomed ourselves to the idea that such com- 
modities as Great Britain chose to produce were 
obviously superior to those of any other country, while 
the rest have been neglected as beneath our notice; and 
the result has been that we have drifted into the position 
of allowing other nationalities first to snap up these 
unconsidered trifles, and then to oust us from fields that 
we thought inalienably our own. 

The point I desire to make is that in the strenuous 
competition which is before us we can afford to lose no 
opportunity which may present itself of developing and 
improving our commercial productions ; and їп this 
matter the Craft Museum of the future Баз. in my view, 
а very important part to play. We have, Г am “ай to 
say, left long behind us the stupid popular fallacy that a 
museum was a stagnant collection of curiosities, and 
have come to recognise more than ever recently that 
such an institution is, or should be, a living and a power- 
ful educational force. The name “ museum," as I have 
often felt, is in itself. perhaps unfortunate, because, in 
the first place, it links together a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of institutions which cover widely different ranges 
of function and characteristics. and, secondly, because it 
sugkests something which is bygone and ideal, and, to a 
certain extent, out of touch with present-day activities. 
That this is so is, I am bound to say, largely the fault 
of the museums themselves, and itis one of the drawbacks 
which we are now trying to live down. lt cannot he 
too often realised that the Victoria and Albert Museum 
was at the outset intended to serve аз a museum of 
manufactures, to illustrate the application of art to some 
purpose of utility and to afford instruction and assist- 
ance to manufacturers. ‘designers, students, and the 
public. Аз time has gone on, this original purpose has, 
unfortunately, to some extent been allowed to drop into 
the background. The reason was partly, no doubt, want 
of space. In ИЗ cramped condition before the new Build- 
ings were opened. it was impossible even to arrange satis- 
factorily the priceless collections of the past. The 
natural result has been that very few products dating 
later thau fifty to sixty years back have been acquired, 
and thus it might almost be supposed by anyone who 
knew only the contents of the museum that art had 
stopped short somewhere about 1860. 

With our increased space we have endeavoured to 
arrange the existing collections as far as possible on 
educational lines, but even now the expansion of the 
collections, allows very little room for the necessary 
linking of them up witn the products and the requirements 
of to-day. So far as opportunity allows, we are already 
doing what we can to make the Victoria and Albert 
Museum usefully illustrative not only of the finished 
design, but also of the process which produces it. In 
order to achieve this, it is essential that all classes who 
ought to be interested should give us the benefit of their 
assistance and suggestions. We want to know from 
manufacturers, as well as from students, how these price- 
less collections can best be adapted to their requirements. 
On the technical side I have already to acknowledge the 
great assistance which I have received from Mr. 
Burridge, the energetic Principal of the London County 
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* A Paper presented at а conference at the Royal Academy, 
under the auspices of the Arte and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
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Council Central School, who is helping us in the pre- 
paration of a complete exhibit illustrative of book pro- 
duction and book illustration, which will shortly be 
ready; and here I may perhaps be allowed to say that-it 
is, I think, largely to Mr. Burridge that we owe the 
enormously important advance which has been made in 
the direction of educating the salesman. If we are ever 
to cut the vicious circle which is composed of manufac- 
turers who will not make because the public will not buy, 
and the public who will not buy because manufacturers 
will not make, the solution is, I am convinced, in the 
proper education of the salesman; and that is where a 
museum like the Victoria and Albert Museum has a great 
function to perform. 1 may tell you that in spite of our 
official guide having been sacrificed on the altar of 
Treasury economy, we are stil able, thanks to the 
enthusiasm of private individuals, to keep up some part 
of the service, and our unofficial guide informed me 
recently that on Saturday afternoons he usually has a 
large class composed almost entirely of salesmen from 
the shops in London. 

The difficulties of-a craft museum in regard to 
modern production are manifold. Apart from the con- 
striction of space, which, In a large central museum 
especially, is bound to be permanently with us, I need 
only indicate two, but they are both pretty serious. In 
the first place comes the question of selection, because 
selection for exhibition in such a museum naturally gives 
a certain cachet to the exhibit, and the disappointed 
person who thinks that his rival is receiving unwarranted 
advertisement at the public expense is apt to make it 
unpleasant for the selector. Оп the other hand, it is 
not always easy or even possible to prevent objects in 
the museum from being pirated, and the museum 1% 
therefore frequently debarred from the privilege of ex- 
hibiting the newest and most successful design. What 
is really needed is, 1 am sure, that the problem should 
he taken up, as soon as opportunity offers, of providing 
some institute which shall deal comprehensively with all 
the pressing necessities which we see every day rising 
before us in connection with industrial art: not only a 
carefully selected reference store of the best products of 
to-day, which shall supplement and complete, and he 
in touch with the Victoria and Albert Museum, but shall 
also Бе that clearing-house of design and of craftsman- 
ship which is recognised now bx most of us as one of the 
most urgent necessities of the present time. 

The war has shown us clearly the necessity for co- 
ordination, the urgent need for economy of effort, and 
the avoidance of overlapping energies. Beside the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and, to some extent, In con- 
nection with it, we have throughout the country an 
exceedingly flourishing and active series of municipal and 
other museums, as well as the local schools of art, of 
which the interests are, at least for the most part, shared 
in common. If our energies can equally be directed 
towards a common aim, a great power for good should, 
I am sure, result. 

I have said very little about the artistic side of the 
industrial museum, not because I wished in this exhiht- 
tion of the Arts and Crafts to avoid what is 8 healthily 
controversial subject, but because I took the intention of 
the eonveners of this conference to be ccncerned rather 
with the commercial side of art, and that aspect of the 
case is hardly appropriate among the collections here 
exhibited. 1 should like, however, to say one thing, and 
that is that our modern artists have, I think, a tendency 
to fall into one of two erroneous views 88 regards pro- 
ductions of the past: either they are apt to wish to brea 
away from tradition entirely. or they allow it to become 
an obsession instead of an inspiration. While I am sure 
that slavish copying of antiques is one of the worst evils, 
on the other hand it is, I think, clear that 8 closer ап 
more discerning knowledge of what is stored in لات‎ 
galleries would often tend to correct features 10 modern 
design which have been misunderstood and which show 
that svhat is merely meaningless eccentricity 12 the 
modern product has been due to unintelligent inspiration 
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from the past. The more we study the methods of those 
who have gone before, the better we realise the way in 
which they have met and overcome their difficulties, the 
more likely we shall be to attain to the best inspiration 
of a new creative force, and, at the same time, learn the 
very necessary lesson of humility. 


- 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ZEPPELIN 
RAIDS. | 

THE following letter has been addressed to the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., on behalf 
of the Committee on War Damage, which was organised 
in October 1915 “ to urge the Government to abandon 
their scheme of war damage insurance and provide out 
of national funds for compensation,” and on August 30, 
1916, represented 539 municipalities : — 

DEAR Srr,—Your letters of July 18 and October 27 
last were considered by the members of our deputation 
at their meeting on the 7th instant, when the following 
resolution was passed : — 

“That the deputation appointed to present the 
memorial of the committee to the Prime Minister be kept 
in being for the purpose of pressing the. case of the com- 
mittee on the attention of the Government: . 

'" That Mr. Walter Long, President of the Local 
Government Board, be requested to receive the deputa- 
tion on behalf of the committee, in order that they may 
confer with him upon the failure of the Government 
Insurance Scheme to distribute equitably the burden of 
making good the damage done by enemy aircraft attacks 
and bombardment : 

“That Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board 
of Trade, be requested to inform the committee as to the 
extent to which individual citizens have availed them- 
selves of the Government Scheme of Insurance against 
damage by aircraft and bombardment to September 30, 
1916, viz.: (1) The number of insurances effected and 
the amount. of premiums paid; (2) the total value of the 
property insured; (3) the number of claims already шайе 
against the Insurance Fund; (4) the balance of the Insur- 
ance Fund on October 1, 1916; (5) how many of the 
insurances effected аге for property in Greater London 
and the East and South Coasts, and how many in Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales; (6) what proportion of the 
insurances effected refer to aircraft only: and that the 
Prime Minister not having yet replied to the final para- 
graph of the memorial (that relating to loss of Ше and 
personal injury), the consideration of the questions ш- 
volved therein be adjourned till the next meeting.’’ 

On Thursday last, for a second time, I had the 
pleasure of hearing you speak on the question of the 
hour. Your countrymen were with you in all you said, 
especially did you represent a united people when you 
spoke as follows :一 | 

“ Peace when it comes, be it soon ог be it late—and 
I will not disguise from you for a moment my conviction 
that the struggle will tax all our resources and our whole 
stock of patience and resolve—peace when it comes must 
be such as will be built upon a sure and a stable founda- 
tion, the security of the weak, the liberties of Europe, 
Ше free future of the world.’’ 

In England and Scotland to-day large numbers of 
your fellow-countrymen are suffering acutely from 
Injuries inflicted on them by the Zeppelin raids and bom- 
bardments of the enemy, some of whom are absolutely 
ruined and dependent on the charity of others. 

The Lord Mayor of York, in his address to the mem- 
hers of our deputation on the 7th instant, said :一 

“I challenge anyone to point to any other occasion 
When the municipal authorities of the United Kingdom 
have been so united on any public question; and, person- 
ally, I protest against our deputation, representing such 
a body, being a second time refused an interview by the 
Prime Minister. Even in ordinary times to have 
organiced such an expression of opinion on any question 


would not have been easy; but at the present time the 
difficulties have been exceptionally great. What with the 
Press boycott and the difficulties of holding public meet- 
ings, our efforts have been handicapped in every way.’ 
You, as the mouthpiece of the Government, have 
declared very clearly our duty towards the. people of 
other lands who have been the victims of German mili- 
tarism. Has not the Government an equal eye for the 
subjects of the United Kingdom? Wherein hes the dis- 
tinction between a Belgian farmhouse ruined by German 
shells and an English shop shattered by a Zeppelin 
homb? We have throughout our efforts borne constantly 
in mind the strain demanded of you by the many urgent 
and pressing claims upon you, but this is no mere side 
issue and we cannot understand your failure to realise 
that '' the liberties of Europe ” and the '' free future of 
the world ” can never be so long as any of our own 
people are left to bear on their individual shoulders the 


burden of this great war. 
You would, I believe, be among the first to concede 


that for many of the necessary administrative acts of Ше“. 


Government no public sanction has been given. This 
was inevitable, but in regard to the War Risks Insurance 
Scheme we have been able to put before you a definite 
indication of the measure of public opposition to it, an 
opposition which includes a very large body of persons 
absolutely immune (in their own view, at any rate) from 
the Zeppelin menace owing to the geographical situation 
of their homes. These persons are supporting our aims 
on grounds wholly unselfish and detached from any 
element of personal interest, and for irresistible: reasons 
of fairness and good policy. 

Had your scheme been universal and compulsory, 
enforced as a levy upon owners or occupiers so that no 
one liable to make a claim for compensation would have 
denied it, objection would perhaps lave been academic. 
As it Is, you are faced with the spectacle of ruined homes 
or ruined business undertakings due to acts of the King's 
enemies for which, if our sympathetic references to 
reparation for the Belgians are not mere eloquence—and 
we rely upon it that they are made in good faith—the 
people of this kingdom must insist that compensation 
shall be made to our own people as well as to those of 
other lands. 

It cannot be that the British Government means to 
abstain from making such a claim on behalf of England 
and Scotland. Equally unthinkable is it that the British 
Government. will make and obtain satisfaction of such 
claim and withhold from the individual sufferers the sums 
recovered from the enemy ш respect of it. 

Among the claims arising for settlement after the war - 
(and they will be numerous) the claim for damage 
sustained by the uninsured will occupy a prominent place, 
and it will be the more dificult of adjustment the longer 
the Government persist in. their unfortunate Insurance 
Scheme. 

As I have already said, your not having yet replied 
to the last paragraph of the memorial leads me to hope 
that you will soon give our deputation an opportunity 
of reasoning with you on the whole question raised by the 
memorial.—Yours, «с., 
Mark H. JupGe, Chairman. 
7 Pall Mall, London, S.W.: November 16, 1916. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT TEMPLEBOROUGH. 


P. Bushe-Fox, of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 
subject of the Roman camp at Templeborough which he 
had submitted to the Rotherham Borough Council. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Rotherham Borough 
Council in committee the Town Clerk stated that, acting 
on the instructions given to him by the Council, he had 
ascertained that Mr, Bushe-Fox was at present abroad 
on military service, but that he had seen Sir Hercules 
Read (Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
and Ethnography, British Museum) ‘with regard. to 


In our issue of October 6 we gave a report by Mr. J. 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL | attract traders, as its modern equipment 

RAILWAY passes from the A D M [ R A B L E and accessibility at any time of the day 
Metropolis Northwards through the or night, irrespective of tides, are im- 
centre of industrial England, throwing portant time and labour saving factors. 


out its branches Eastward and West- 4 Adjoining the Great Central 
ward to the Coast. ; Railroad at various parts of the 


Q Its Lines run over the Great system are situated Valuable Sites 
Midland Coalfield (of over 4,000 for Works, where, by the introduction 
of siding accommodation, goods can 


square miles area) which extends into > 

the Counties of York, Nottingham, fi 01 pass right into and directly out of the 
Derby and Lincoln. This Coalfield | works, which greatly assis's the 
is the largest in the British Isles, Manufacturer to attain his desired 
and is estimated to contain not less NEW position in the World's Markets. 


than forty-nine thousand million 4 For information please communicate 
(49,000,000,000) tons of coal. with the G.C.R. Publicity Office, 216 


4 The important Coalfields of WODKS Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 
i 9 


Lancashire and North Wales are Q Owners and Agents of LAND and 


also traversed by the Company's lines. BUILDINGS for SALE or TOBE LET 

: T. near the Great Central Railway are 
Ч There isthus afforded an easily F AC TO RIES requested to send particulars to the 
accessible source of fuel supply. 2 с. С. Estate Office, 12 Paton Street, 


4 The New Eastern Port of Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Immingham should particularly | &с. SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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mentioned. Тһе camp is in much better condition than 
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an inspection of this camp, and that that gentleman had 


sent down to Rotherham his chief assistant, Mr. Reginald 


Smith, who had made a report on his visit as follows :一 

The opportunity of making even a hurried visit to the 
doomed Roman site of Templeborough was very welcome, 
and I am sure from what you tell me that Rotherhain 
intends to do its duty in the matter. The main thing 
is to make as perfect a record as possible, and to preserve 
all objects of interest in the local museum. Тһе ramparts 
and buildings should be plotted on the largest published 
тар procurable, and careful note taken of the levels 
both with reference to the ordnance datum and the river. 
I may suggest that the dip between the large tip and the 
railway bridge, which will have to he filled in to some 
extent to carry the new line, was once an approach to a 
ford, guarded by the camp of the fourth Gaulish Cohort 
(as indicated by stamps on tiles). This Cohort is men- 
toned in an order of discharge dated ninth vear of 
Antoninus Pius (А.р, 169), and served under Papirius 
Aelianus. In a map published in William Smith ’s 
Ancient Átlas a dotted (uncertain) road is shown going 
due north from the Ryknield Street at Little Chester 
through Pentrich, Tapton (near Chesterfield). Temple- 
borough (perhaps the ancient Morbium), Castleford, 
and Tadcaster to York; and an effort should be made to 
find the paved approach to the ford, where tiles set on 
edge in a herring-bone pattern may be found, as in 
London on two occasions. 

The buildings uncovered on the river bank are no 
doubt the baths serving this camp, and there was рго- 
bably a paved way between them and the nearest gate 
of the camp, in the middle of the rampart parallel to the 
river. The floor of the hot (or sweating) chamber was 
double, the lower floor which has survived having sup- 
ported the upper (the level of which is seen in the adjoin- 
ing wall) by means of piles of small square tiles. The 
space between was for the hot air from a furnace, and this 
can be found by digging where tlie black deposit of char- 
coal is now visible. The remains of the steps leading into 
the cold bath should be carefully preserved in the museum 
with specimen slabs of the flooring, showing cement or a 

Excavation near this bath 
ought to bring to light the leaden pipes for supply and 
drainage; and workmen should be instructed to look out 
for marks on tiles (stamps), writing on tiles, inscriptions 
cut in stone, and coins, which are usually valueless in 
themselves, but give a clue to the date. , 

Photographs of this remaining masonry should be 
taken at once, and a general view of it and the river 
from the rampart, as well as anv details that wil] he 
destroyed so soon, and will be of great interest in the 


future. 1 
As to the camp, T believe extensive excavations have 


been carried out in the past, and there will probably be 
no time to explore more than the headquarters (near the 
middle) and the four principal gatewavs. Odd things will 
come to light when the whole surface is levelled but the 
masonry and any inscribed stones would he at the points 


the ordnance maps suggest, and if is a mis- 
fortune that it has to be destroved at all. That the work 
has to be done hurriedly in present circumstances is an 
archeological disaster. 

I regret that I can give you no active assistance. as 
we are reduced to minimum numbers here, but hone that 
Mr, Mav, who has had experience at Elslack, will watch 
the work of destruction and record all the finds. When 
спе realises that the camp and buildings might have 
been destroved before any record was possible the en- 
lightened policy pursued by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Rotherham is worthy of thankful recognition bv all 
Interested in their country’s past. | 

It was recommended that the sum of £250 be contri- 
buted to the Free Library and Museum Committee for the 
purpose of their acquiring for the museum in Clifton 
Park such historical information and specimens of Roman 
remains аз may be desirable. 
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[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

erpressed by Correspondents. | 
Charing Cross Bridge. 

SIR,— Your correspondents all take the same view, 
and rightly, too; but the suggestion of ‘‘ Piekwick's ” 
Is the best I have seen. How could we better employ 
our money in commemorating the losses of our dear ones 
than in adding to the comfort of the living? Let us put 
up a memorial in the way of a bridge which shall serve 
for all time to remind us of the sacrifice which has been 
offered up for the principles of '' right ’’ as against those 
of °“ might. "—Yours, &c., Wy а. К. 

Strand: November 18, 1916. 


Str,—Angel ог fool—it matters not; at any rate, I 
amt free from the reproach of rushing in, whilst also I do 
not fear to tread in the footsteps of “А Constant 
Reader,” “ Daily-breader,’’ Mr. Mark Judge, and others. 
The question of a new Charing Cross Bridge is old enough, 
and, like most English schemes for improvement, seems 
to be a treadmill operation, Doubtless from the view- 
point of travellers, every yard further that a railway 
system penetrates is a yard to the good, and consequently 
to make a transpontine retreat would seem deplorable ; 
but honestly I do not believe that half a dozen Londoners 
would sleep any the worse were such a retreat effected. 

The first thing to obtain is the safety of the public, 
and no time should be lost in strengthening tle present 
structure, whatever decision may eventually be arrived 
at. That I fervently desire to have the existing Thames 
railway bridges cleared away may be understood; but 
were they replaced by fine examples of the engineer's 
powers in the way of design, their presence would be 
welcome. 

Of course, as Sir Roger de Coverley pronounced in his 
famous judgment, '' there is much to be said on both 
sides ’’; personally, I should think that the company 
would do well from a financial standpoint to make the 


transference, but as I hold no shares in the S. E. and C.R., | 


that thought leaves me quite cold.— Yours, &c., 
Percy L. Marks. 
10 Matheson Road, West Kensington, W. : 
November 19, 1916. 


The Piecemeal Destruction of Rheims Cathedral. 

SIR. 一 A few days ago I read an extraordinary para- 
eraph saving it was no use crying over the bombardment 
of Rheims Cathedral, but that what should be done was 
to drive the enemy out of range of it! 

That is all well and good, but we Allies are some 
distance away from those long-range guns, and have 
many weeks—perhaps months—of hard work to fulfil the 
requirements of tlie strange proposal. | 

In the meantime, as the French aviators doubtless 
know where those guns are, why should they .not—as 
thev apparently could have done when the bombardment 
of the historical fane began, and could therefore have 
done over and over again for months past—go and drop 
bombs on the batteries referred to? I think that is more 


practical, under the circumstances.— Yours, «с., 
| Мох-Гамотсв. 


7 The Jury System. 

бін,--Тһе remarks of the Lord Chief Justice on Ше 
jury system lead me to call attention to a greater and 
unnecessary tax on the community in connection with the 
Grand Jury. | 

Г have never desired to shirk а public duty, but I have 
never served on a Grand Jury without feeling that my 
time was wasted by an antiquated institution whith now 
serves no useful purpose. 

The protection which the Grand Jury originally 
afforded to prisoners ts now fully secured by the public 
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W. Bennett's Patent Damp Proof Double-Keyed System. | 
Each block strapped separately to cement bed and to each · 
other. No dowels, tongues, or other artificial bond. Three Í 


za سس شش‎ ANS ` coats of mastic between cement bed and wearing surface. This 


MASTIC STRAP TO BED system is actually immovable and withstands every test. 
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Marble 4 


‚<, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 


An old Italian process 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of af thaic most 


into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- | T masia 


elaborate works, and was intro duced 


(actured by this firm for the last $5 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildings in the Kingdom. 
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examination prior to committal for trial; even in cases 
where prisoners may have been wrongly committed for 
trial 16 would be more satisfactory for them to be set at 


liberty on the evidence given in public rather than by a 
Grand Jury sitting with closed doors. | 

I venture to suggest that at this time of stress we 
might with great advantage abolish the Grand Jury.— 
Yours, «с., Mark H. JUDGE. 

7 Pall Mall: November 20, 1916. 

The Lord Chief Justice, November 16, 1916:—‘* Му 
attention has been drawn to the difficulty that there is in 
getting sufficient jurymen into the Courts at present. 
Requests to be excused become more frequent every day. 
It is not to be wondered at. The reason why I mention 
it to the Bar is that I hope that members of the Bar, 
solicitors, and litigants will take into consideration Ше 
difficulties which there now are in bringing jurymen to 
the Courts, and will agree, so far as they can do so, under 
advice, to have their cases tried without juries.” 


War Savings Associations. 

SIR,—Tlie City Committee, under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, which is actively working with the 
object of getting War Savings Associations formed in 
every office, warehouse, and business house in the City 
of London, whilst gratified with the number that have 
already been formed, recognises nevertheless that a great 
deal still remains to be done to bring this patriotic war 
savings movement prominently before everyone in the 
City and ventures to osk for your valuabie help. 

Saving has the double effect of not only providing 
money available for lending to the country, but also of 
curtailing expenditure, and to that extent setting free 
supplies and labour for essential national requirements. 
War Savings Associations furnish an opportunity for all 
of us, whether we be rich or poor, to help our country, 
and at the same time we help ourselves by investing our 
savings on most advantageous terms, as the War Savings 
Certificates give a return of £5 4s. 7d. per cent., free of 
Income-tax, 

We hope none will refrain from joining associations 
on the ground that they can only contribute small sums. 
Every little helps, and subscribers of 64. а week, or even 
Od. a month, will be welcomed; there are many such 
already. | 

Finance 15 of vital importance in the prosecution of the 
war, and we can all, according to our means; take our 
share in assisting our country financially, and thus help 
to bring the war to a successful end. 

Мау we ask that those business houses in the City 
where War Savings Associations have not yet been formed 
will at once communicate with us, and we will gladly give 
further information aud every help in our power? 

The officials of existing Associations, having found 
from their own experience how popular these Associa- 
tions are, have rendered invaluable help to this com- 
mittee in suggesting and encouraging and helping in the 
formation of similar Associations. i 

In the City hundreds of such Associations are already 
formed and are working with most satisfactory results—- 
proving that the members of saine welcome the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them of taking their share in this 
great work. M: 

With grateful thanks to you for your courtesy in 
inserting this communication in your valuable paper.— 
Yours, &с.. | 

On behalf of the City of London Local Central 

Committee, 


(Signed) W. PLENDER, Chairman. 
(Signed) Epwarp Dexter, Hon. Secretary. 


Scottish Provident Buildings, 
3 Lombard Street, E.C.: November 20, 1916. 
P.S.—This communication will doubtless come before 
the notice of many who are not in the City area, and in 
those cases inquiries should be addressed to their Local 
Central Committee, or to the National War Savings 
Committee, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 


rule local.) 
DERBYSIIIRE. 

Ilkeston.—Prenises, Bath Street: 
VV. Donson. 

DvuRHAM. 3 

High Spen.—Proposed workmen's dwellings. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Bristol.— Wesleyan Church, Old Market: restoration. 
HAMPSHIRE. | 

Andover.—House, Bishopsway. Messrs. Bell & .Co., 
builders, London Street. 

Gosport.—Flats, Avenue Road. 
South Wharf, Cleveland Road. 

KENT. 

Berley.—Excelsior Engineering Works: extensions 
for Messrs. R. Lane & Sons. 

Bexley Heath. No. 283 Broadway: additions and 
alterations. Mr. W. B. Butler, builder, the Broad- 
way. 

LANCASHIRE. | 

Accrington.—Proposed church in connection with St. 
Matthew's, Stanhill, Oswaldtwistle. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Cowley Peachey.—Factorv: additions for Messrs. 

Parker & Sons. ` 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Newport.—Cold storage, Shaftesbury Street: exten- 
sion for the Cardiff Pure Ice Co. Messrs. Willmott 
(А.В.Г.В.А.) & Smith, architects, 29 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury.—Premises, corner of Broad and High 

Streets: alterations for Messrs. Hilton. — 


alterations for Mr. 


Mr. J. Hunt, builder, 


SUSSEX. 


Berhill-on-Sea.—-Bungalow, Gunter's Lane, for Mr. 
G. E. Mavnard. | 

House, Collington Avenue. Mr. J. B. Wall, 

F.R.I.B.A., architect, 13 Devonshire Road; 


also | ۱ 
"Normandale," Collington Avenue: addition; 
also | - 


“ Westlands,” Collington Avenue: addition ; also 
House, Brockley Road. 
Birmingham.—Cannon Street Memorial Baptist 

Church: projffosed new church. 
Coventry.—Premises, Shackleton Road, for the Star 
Foundry Co. 
Dewsbury.—Paroch/ol Hall, Hanging Heaton. 
(Goole.—Mill, Boothferrv Road: addition for Messrs. 
| Timm & Son. 
Shipyard, Swinefleet Road: additions Юг the 


Goole Shipbuilding and Repairing Co. 
SCOTLAND. 
Dundee.—Cottage, Court Street, for Messrs. F. 5. 
Sandeman & Sons. | 
Cinema Theatre, Gray Street, Broughty Ferry: 
additions for Broughty Picture House, Ltd. 
Glasgow.—No. 262, Pinkston Street: house, &c., for 
Messrs. W. C. Hodgkinson & Co. 
No. 55 Preston Street, Bridgeton: extensions for 
Sir William Атто] & Co., Ltd. | . 
No. 254 Dobbie’s Loan: extensions; also store. 
Canal Street, for the Bergius Launch and 
Engine Co., Ltd. 7 
Works, Mansion and Ashfield Streets: additions 
for Messrs. А. & J. Main & Со.. Ltd. 
Kirkin!illoch.—Slipper baths, Union Street. 
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THE “TWIN” BATH SYSTEM (PATENTED), 
۱ FOR SUPPLYING HOT WATER TO BATH AND SINK. 
Boils clean water and clothes at the same time from one fire. 


Manufacturer of Church Fittings, Join 
Revolving 
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Anderson’s 
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ritish - 
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Estimates Free on application to Dept. ““ O. ** 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LID. 


Lagan Felt Wks., BELFAST; & Roach Rd.Wks., Old Ford, LONDON,E. 


a producing, 


ot efficiency that now prevails in the United States. 
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Building Progress in the Provinces . 


FORTHCOMING EV EVENTS. 
Tuesday, December 5. 

Institution of Civil Engineers : Paper to be further discussed, 
" Keadby Bridge," by Mr. James Benjamin Ball. 
M.Inst.C.E., and paper to be submitted for discussion, 
“ Experiments on Earth Pressures,’ by Mr. Ponsonby 
Moore Crosthwaite, B. A.L., M.Inst.C.E., 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT 
GREAT BRITAIN, the first home of Portland cement manu- 
facture, has lost its pre-eminence as a producer of one 
of the most important constructive materials at the present 
time. 11.1913 the three largest cement-producing coun- 
tries were Great Britain, with 3,000,000 tons; Germany, 
with 2,000,000 tons; and the U nited States of America, 
with 15,348, 000 tons. 

Ás in so many other  آ‎ of industry in this 
country, our manufacturers of Portland cement have been 
content to do as their fathers did—to continue the use 
of antiquated machinery and antiquated methods whilst 
their competitors overseas were introducing and utilising 
every possible improvement that would tend either to the 
higher quality of the product or the reduction of the cost 


Not only were our manufacturers for the 


most part content to rub along in Ше old way, but even if 


they wished to adopt newer "machinery they had to go 
abroad for it. 

Up to within a few years ago most of the machiner у 
came from Germany, as no British firin was prepared en- 
tirely to equip works with plant embodying the new de- 
signs, although there were firms who could supply certain 
parts. It is gratifving to note that this unsatisfactor v state 
of things no longer exists, and British-made ceinent- 
Inaking machinery can now challenge comparison with 
anything of the kind manufactured in Germany, 

We still, however, remain markedly inferior to our 
competitors in the U nited States 5; and much remains to 
be accomplished in the designing of Portland cement 
machinery in this country to bring it to the same standard 

The 
progress made in the cement- manufacturing industry in 
that country owes much to the untiring efforts and whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Association of American Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, founded in 1902, and of the 
National Association of Cement Use тв, formed about the 
same time, These associations have promoted and en- 
couraged research and the dissemination of knowledge 
and statistical information, placed unselfishly and un- 
grudgingly at the disposal of all. 

The British manufacturer was for many years severely 
handicapped in his efforts to improve Ше product by the 
custom which existed of every engineer drawing up his 
own specification for cement, a requirement specified In 
one clause often rendering the stipulations of another 
impossible of fulfilment, owing to the lack of knowledge 
of details of its manufacture. This difficulty has now 
largely disappeared through the adoption of a British 
Standard Specification for Portland cement. 

The requirements of the British Standard Specification 
ensure the manufacture of a cement incomparably superior 


‘and ballot for new 


members, at 5.30 р.м. 
ييي‎ АННЕ ص‎ НА = ана =н нааасынанныаныны=аыыны = а. 
INDUSTRY. to that recognised as of satisfactory quality thirty or 


University College, Gower Street, W.C.: The fifth of six 
public lectures on “ The Town Planning of Greater London 
after the War," by Professor 8. D. Adshead, М.А., 
F.R.I.B.A., at 5.30 P.M. 

Wednesday, December 6. 


Royal Archeological Institute : Paper entitled “ Roman Pro- 
vincial Terra Sigillata, its Evolution and Chronology,” by 


Dr. F. Oswald, D.Sc.. and Dr. Т. Davies Pryce, M.R.C.S., 
in the Apartments of the Society of Antiquaries, at 4.50 р.м. 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers: Paper entitled ‘‘ Sanitation 
with the British Expeditionary Force in France,” by Mr. 
Nandy W. Hoskins, at. Caxton Hall, W., at 5.30 р.м. 
Thursday, December Т. 


Chadwick Lectures : The second of three lectures оп “ Architec- 
ture in Relation to Health and Welfare,” by Mr. Paul 
M ater house, M.A., Е.В.Г.В.А., ай Surveyors’ Institution, 


5.15 Р.М. 
LCC. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C. : University Extension Lecture X. on English Archi- 
tecture: “The Tower of London.” by Mr. Banister 


Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 6 P.M. 
Friday, December 8. 


Town Planning Institute : Paper entitled ‘ Housing. and down 
Planning Requirements at the end of the War," by Coun- 


с ог Harrison Barrow, at 6 р.м. 


forty years ago. The most remarkable deve lopment In 
modern cement from the user's point of view 18 the 
greatly increased fineness of the finished product. 
Whereas formerly the sieve of 2.500 meshes to 
the square inch was the usually admitted criterion, 
and a cement considered to be sufficiently fine 
for ordinary use which left a residue of 10 per 
cent. on that sieve, the British Standard Specifica- 
tion now requires а residue of not more than 1 per cent. 
on à sieve of 5,776 meshes to the P d inch, and of not 


. more than 14 per cent. on a sieve of 32,400 meshes. 


Fine grinding has therefore been the objective of the 
inventor and maker of cement-producing machinery and 
of the manufacturer. and many inventions have success- 
fully led to the attainment of the high standard of grinding 
now required, An excellent description of some of the 
most modern grinding machinery now used in cement 
manufacture is to be [eid In a re cently issued handbook* 
by Ме W. А, Brown, a well-known expert in cement 
making. | | 

Although fineness of grinding as now practised has 
increased the value of modern Portland cement, enabling 
us to make mortar of greater tensile strength, it should 
be noted that the sieve test alone is not sufficient to ensure 
that the grinding has been carried out in such a manner 
that the Tall strength of the cement has been attained. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that а well- ground 
cement, even when brought to the standard of fineness 
required by the British Standard Specification, is of irre- 
gular and uneven fineness. A considerable poroportion is, 


m fact, of such fineness as to Бе unmeasurable by а sleve, 


whilst other particles only just pass the mesh in 
use, and between the two is a gradation of other particles 
more or less closely approaching one or other limit. It 
is quite possible to grind a cement to а high and uniform 
degree of fineness, which will nevertheless. be utterly 
deficient in setting power. Therefore, grinding machines 
must so operate that their resultant is uneven іп fineness 
and contains a gradation of particles ranging from an im- 
palpable flour to the highest permissible degr ce of coarse- 


Ness, 


Fine grinding is not only essential for the finished 


*OU The Portland Cement Industry.” А practical Е 
on the building, equipping, and economical running of a Portland 
cement plant. With notes on physical testing. By William 
Aiden Brown, Assoc. Am. Бос. С.Е.; Member South Wales 
Institute of Engineers; formerly Assistant Superintendent 
Cowell Portland Cement Company, Cowell, California, U.S.A. ; 
Works Manager Burham Portland Cement Company (Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers); Works Manayer Aberthaw 
and Bristol Channel Portland Cement Company, South Wales. 
(London : Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1737690 net.) 
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product, but equally so for the preparation of the raw 
material. Tle importance of the fine grinding of the 
raw material. to ensure a sound’ and volume-constant 
cement is now generally acknowledged, though in the 
early days of the industry this subject received but very 
scant attention. Every manufacturer 18 now agreed that 
to ensure the materials entering into proper chemical 
combination when submitted to the clinkering tempera- 
ture—about 2,800° to 3,0009 F.—it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be in the finest possible state of 
subdivision. - 

Improvements in grinding machinery have progressed 
faster abroad than in our own country, not only because 
our manufacturers were already operating with primitive 
apparatus, which it would have been costly to scrap, 

. though economical in the long run, but because the raw 

material here has been obtained from a plentiful supply 
of soft chalk and alluvial clay, whereas our foreign сош- 
petitors have had to deal with crystalline limestone and 
shale. 

The difference in the nature of the raw material has 
no doubt tended to accentuate the difference of opinion 
amongst cement inanufacturers as to the relative advan- 
tages of the wet and dry processes of mixing the raw 
materials. With our prevalent soft chalk and clay, 
already containing a large amount of moisture and easily 
reduced to a liquid slurry, there could scarcely be any doubt 
as to the preference for the wet method; but with hard, 
dry crystalline limestones there was room for a contrary 
opinion. Still, it is to be noted that on the Continent 
of Europe and in the United States, where the dry process 
was previously general, several modern plants have 
adopted the wet method of preparation. 

The second great revolutionary agent in the improve- 
ment of modern cement manufacture has been the intro- 
duction of the rotary kiln, which has helped forward 
the development of the industry by raising the quality 
of the product and at the same time decreasing the cost 
of manufacture. The idea of a rotating furnace was first 
conceived by Crampton as far back as 1877, but no 
practical applieation was made till Ransome patented his 
design in England in 1885. Тһе earliest kilns were 
naturally small, Ransome's largest being only 26 feet 
long and 5 feet in diameter, whereas to-day there are 
several kilns now successfully running in this country 
of lengths varying from 200 to 230 feet by 9 feet in 
diameter; and one, at least, in the United States has 
been constructed 250 feet long and 12 feet in diameter. 

Improvements in cement manufacture have naturally 
led to the use of many other forms of machinery, whether 
for the getting of the raw material from the quarry, the 
transport of it to the factory or storehouse, the feeding 
of grinding machines and kilns, and the subsequent hand- 
ling. Hence a modern Portland cement factory is a 
complicated collection of machinery, where each unit 
has to be considered separately as a part of the whole. 
but requiring modification and adaptation to the particular 
circumstances of the establishment. 

In the book by Mr. W. A. Brown to which we have 
referred will be found not only descriptions of the various 
machinery required in an up-to-date cement factory, but 
a careful and detailed analvsis of the costs of manufacture, 
which should prove of value not only to those who con- 
template investment in this industry, but to those who are 
already engaged in it, and can, by comparison, find ont 
what parts of their own procedure require investigation 
and possible overhauling. 


Тик Town Planning Committee of Dunfermline Town 
Council have had under consideration a communication 
from the Scottish National Housing Co., Ltd., intimating 
that the company proposed to undertake the building of a 
further 1,000 houses at Rosyth, to be completed ready for 
occupation within one year, with a view to meeting tb- 
urgent needs of the Admiralty. The Council after some 
discussion have consented to give all possible assistance in 
view of the urgency of the scheme. 


BELGIUM AND BRANGWYN. 

INCLUDED amongst our inset illustrations this week are 
reproductions from two of the drawings made by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., ш preparation for Ше adorn- 
ment with wood-block engravings of the sumptuous 
volume * on Belgium, as it was, that he has given as a 
contribution to the Belgian Relief Fund. Certainly we 
may re-echo his hope that the book may be sold in thou- 
sands for the benefit of the cause. We are sure that no 
purchaser can honestly feel that any considerable portion 
of the half-guinea he pays for the book can be credited to 
his account for charitable donations. In other words, Ше 
production is excellent. value for money ав an investment 
n art. - | 

Wood-block engraving 13 now, alas! so rarely used as 
a meaus of book illustration that we have come to regard 
jt ae almost an extinct form of art expression, and from 
this point of view alone it is refreshing and of deep interest 
to have presented to us fifty-two examples of the capa- 
bilities of the craft. As we study these examples we are 
struck with the feeling that Brangwyn's art is admirably 
suited to presentation in wood engraving; we might say 
pre-eminently so suited, but that we remember that many 
other media are also equally effective in Brangwyn's 
hands, and the conviction is borne upon us that his art is 
vniversally fitted to the particular method in which, for 
the moment, it is presented. 

There is in wood engraving a potentiality of colour in 


the handling of absolute black and white which is dis- | 


tinctly different from anything attainable in an etching. 
in a process block, or in any other method of reproduction 
from a black-and-white drawing. The illustrations to Mr. 
Brangwyn's '' Belgium ` are full of the peculiar timbre 
of the wood block, and are by this quality distinguished 
as much as by the forcefulness of expression which is a 
general characteristic of Mr. Brangwyn's work, and as 
personal to himself is quite distinct from the wood-block 
timbre of which we are speaking. Thus, in the illustra- 
tions before us we have, pervading the whole series of 
fifty-two examples, two separate essences; the strengtli 
of Brangwyn and the quality of wood engraving: 

From another point of view the new book оп Belgiut 
should be of especial interest to readers of '' The Archi- 
tect.” The great majority of the fifty-two illustrations 
аге pictorial representations of the architecture of 
Belgium as it existed before the destroying hand of the 
latest invader wrought the havoc which is visible to-day. 
This is not surprising, for the outstanding characteristic 
of the visual aspect of Belgium is, or was, its wealth of 
ancient architecture rather than its natural landscape 
features. | 

Nor is it only Mr. Brangwyn's art that makes this 
book on Belgium delightful. “The literary portion by 
which the illustrations are accompanied, the text by Mr. 
Hugh Stokes, gives us а verbal picture of the many 
stirring. scenes that have occurred in the oft-distracted 
country of Belgium, of the hevday of prosperity that 
existed in the Netherlands during the Middle Ages, of 
the greatness of the country in art, in commerce, and m 
industry, as well as of the tragic upheavals and conflicts 
that have made Flanders the cockpit of Europe m tHe 
past as If is once again. 

The scheme of the literarv story as set out by Ме. 
Stokes takes the form, as it were, of an itinerary from 
the sea to the eastern frontier, passing dhrough Flanders 
and its great cities into Brabant, gazing for à moment 
at Liege and the towns on the Meuse, briefly touching 


the Ardennes, Hainaut, and the country round Топтау. 
the more er 


---- 


-一 一 -一 一 -一 


Hon. Member 


of La Société Royale des Beaux-Arts de Bruxelles; Cavaliere 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, &c., #с. МБ Text by 
Hugh Stokes, author of “Francisco Goya," " The Etchings 0 
Charles Méryon," “Sir Anthony Van Dyck,” ** Benozzo 
Gozzoli,” &c. And an Introduction by M, Paul Lambotte. 
Directeur au Ministère des Sciences et des Arts de Belgique. 
With fifty-two illustrations. (London: Kegan Paul, Trenc’. 
Trübuer & Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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less decayed towns in the Franc of Bruges, at Ghent, 


Malines, Antwerp, Brussels, Villers, Louvain, Tirle- 


mont, Тлере, Huy, Namur, Dinant, Tournay. 

Bruges, the birthplace of Frank Brangwyn, is shown 
in views of the Market Place, the Pont des Baudets, the 
Quai Vert, the Church of the Jerusalem, a farm near 
the city, and a group of windmills. Of these the Pont 
des Baudets is a delightful study of luscious colour in 
shades and shadows, surpassing though approached in 
this character by the Quai Vert. The Church of the 
Jerusalem is a fine piece of composition, with one of the 
several instances in the book of striking representations 
of a street crowd. The farm is a charming sunlit draw- 
ing, and the Market Place an excellent example of a 
decorative wood-cut. 

There are many illustrations from the Franc of 
Bruges; from Ypres we have the old wooden house, the 
original drawing of which is reproduced in one of our 
inset illustrations in this issue. The famous Cloth Hall, 
now, alas! no more than a battered shell, is shown in a 
typical Brangwynesque view of the exterior and an in- 
terior, depicting the upper room with its open timber 


+ 


roof. 
Nieuport furnishes the subjects in its Church and 


Cloth Hall of two powerful drawings ; a head-piece from 
the dunes and a tail-piece of the Phare; Lisseweghe, a 
gable-end of the wonderful abbey of Ter Doest. The 
church of St. Nicholas, Dixmude, forms the background 
of a busy market scene where, apparently, as Guicciar- 
dini said in the sixteenth century, “ is to be found the 
best butter in all the Low Countries.’’ The interior of 
the church at Dixmude, as will be seen from our illustra- 
tion, is a powerful study of interier lighting. — 

A distant. view of Damme and another of Audenaerde 
are excellent examples of simply-wrought wood-cuts used 
as head-pieces. The church of St. Walburge, Furnes, 
is a fine study of suggestion in the portrayal of intricate 
architectural detail and the grandeur of fine form. 

Ghent yields but two subjects, a head-piece of the 
Chateau of the Counts and a full-page of the Belfry and 
Town Hall, the latter with the buildings in shade, the 
Belfry scarcely more than a silhouette. Of Malines valu- 
able reminiscences are preserved in views of Ше Palais des 
Archives and the Cathedral of St. Rombaut, with a head- 
piece of the “ Halles." Two wonderful drawings depict 
п view across Ше Scheldt and the Calvary. of St. Paul 
at Antwerp, grandly illustrative of that city’s prominence 
in commerce and in religion. | 

Two views in Louvain, one of the Library апа Uni- 
versity, the other of the Cathedral of St. Pierre, are 
highly interesting examples of contrasted methods of 
presentment, the former by strong opposition of black 
and white, the latter by general greyness depicting a 
huge building in deep shadow. But for a superlative 
example of the possibilities of the latter scheme a night 
view of the Cathedral and Belfry at Tournay is supreme, 
4 paramount example of the special capability of wood 
engraving for this treatment of example. But, indeed, 
the more we study the great variety of effect and of tech- 
nique displayed in Mr. Brangwyn в illustrations the more 
ve are impressed with the potentialities of wood-block 
engraving. Truly this is à book which will afford many 
hours of pleasure to the lover and the student of artistic 
expression in black and white; and in these wood-cuts 
the blacks are black, yet full of luminosity, the whites 


are white, pure and brilliant. 


THE Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
have now cabled to this country that the international com- 
petition for the proposed Federal Parliament House has 
once again been postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. Josera PENNELL, whose exhibition of drawings of 
munition factories will be opened on Friday by Mr. 
Montagu at the Guildhall Art Gallery, has been invited by 
the French Government to make a similar series in that 
country, and Mr. Pennell is shortly proceeding to France 


to undertake the work. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THERE is a certain amount of parliamentary or debat- 
ing society clap-trap about the emphasis laid, in the dis- 
cussion on Lord D'Abernon's National Gallery Bill, оп. 
the fact that of 23,000 works of art in the National 
Gallery, 20,000 are by Turner and 3,000 by artists of 
all other schools. The 20,000 are not all of the size or 
calibre of the masterpieces with which we are familiar 
on the walls of the public rooms. . The number is only 
made up by the inclusion of a large collection of those 
rapid memoranda, they can scarcely even be called 
sketches, which Turner was accustomed to make, roll up, 
and stuff into his pockets to serve as his own personal 
notes for future reference, and intended, during his life- 
time, for no eyes but his own. There are, however, other 
masters, in whose works the National Gallery is also dis- 
proportionately rich, and we quite approve of the general 
principle that the Trustees should have the power either 
by direct barter, by euphemistic loan, or by sale and pur- 
chase, to rectify the lop-sidedness of the national collec- 
tion. It can scarcely be disputed that such a collection 
should be as catholic and wide embracing as possible, and 
that it is desirable that every great and even every little 
master of the past shotild be in some degree represented, 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association having 
completed fifty vears of existence, it 1s natural that there 
should be a general desire for a record of its history. 
The preparation of such a record has been entrusted to 
Mr. G. 5. Aitken--an original member, who has now 
completed his MSS.; but before going to press the 
Council is desirous of ascertaining the measure of support 
likely to be accorded the effort, and in view of the early 
issue of the volume, wish to receive on or before Mon- 
day, December 4, requests for copies from all interested 
in the matter. "The price is 4s. cloth bound; 3s. paper 
covers, and letters should be addressed to Mr. James 
Kerr, Hon. Secretary, 117 George Street, Edinburgh. ' 


According to an inspired article in the “ Morning 
Post,'' the drawings by Lieut. Muirhead Bone illustrating : 
scenes in the war zone, which will shortly be issued by 
the authority of the War Office, mark a natural develop- 
ment of the spirit and technique which have won for him 
high regard in art circles. The spirit moves with greater 
elation, and craftsmanship follows with corresponding 
vini. The elaborate '' phrasing ”of his pre-war work— 
or most of it—has broadened into a direct, unmistakable 
statement or record of things seen by an artist of real 
feeling, unerring eye and hand. Historians may accept 
with confidence the information supplied by Mr. Bone. 
and his fellow artists will find in these drawings the 
fulfilment of a great promise. It must not be thought 
that Mr. Bone has restricted himself to representations 
of ruins of places, such as Ypres, Arras, and Albert. On 
the contrary, his drawings illustrate every subject to be 
seen in the war zone, and each phase is expressed in 
accordance with its character and mood. Military opera- 
tions, huge guns in '' hospital," camp scenes, men on 
the march or in dug-outs, ruined towns, and devastated 
landscapes аП figure in these drawings of Ше Western 
Front. And the reproductions are faithful to the spirit 


and expression of the originals. 


The final resting-place of the bodies of the Habsburg 
emperors and their consorts is in the small, insignificant 
Kapuziner-Kirche, a few hundred yards to the east of the 
Burg; it is a rococo building, low roofed and virtually 
devoid of exterior decoration. This insignificant building. 
however, shelters the mortal part of more than 130 of the 
Habsburgs and their consorts. Here they have been laid 
for three centuries. 

The interior of the chapel is hardly less plain than the 
exterior. There is no sign of pomp. The altar has no 
gorgeous appointments: on the pews there are no im- 
perial trappings. The absence of display is so very 
marked as to prove that it is intentional. . There is, one 
might almost say, an ostentatious absence of ostentation. 
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Jt is typical of that spirit which led the late Franz Josef, | removal of fortifications. Dublin’s circular road was a | 
continuing the practice of his predecessors, to perform | piece of most enlightened planning, and he was sorry he 
vear by year the Maundy Thursday ceremony of washing | did not know who was responsible for it. It gave com- | 
the feet of twélve poor persons. The church was founded | munication between different parts of the city outside {һе 
“in the early years of the seventeenth century by the | centre in а very direct and most admirable way, and to 
Empress Anna, consort of Matthias. Previous to that | construct a road like that nowadays would have been 
time the bodies of the Emperors had been interred in the | impossible without enormous expenditure. Subtracting 
catacombs. The first person laid to rest in the burial- | all the non-residential areas Dublin had са population | 
vault constructed beneath the Kapuziner-Kirche was Ше density of 95.8 persons per acre. Taking 75 persons per | 
foundress, who died in 1618. In the following year her | acre, а basis put forward, he believed, by the Housing 
hushand was laid there also. Within a century the vault | Leazue, and endorsed by many places, 59,000 persons | 
had to be enlarged, and in 1748 a new vault had to he should be taken out of the centre of the town on to virgi: 
constructed, which in turn had to be enlarged about 100 | soll im order to relieve the town's congestion, leaving joi 
years since. | or five thousand to be re-housed in the city itself. That 
brought one to the problem of getting people to the out- 
Mr. Raymond Unwin is to be congratulated on having | skirts, the essence of the scheme, of which the chief was 
secured agreement between the Corporation of Dublin | the interdependence of housing and transport. The chief 
aud the Properly Losses Association as to the Bill which | reasons one would urge for taking people outside the сих 
the Chief Secretary will promote in Parliament as an | were that on the outskirts land could be bought cheapl: 
agreed Bill. In reply to the toast of his health ata con- | and in large tracts. That enabled plots, increased in 
gratulatory luncheon, Ме. Unwin said that in the | value by development. to be re-sold and recoup some ol 
negotiations that had taken place, and which had resulted | the original outlay. Moreover, the development of a nes 
In agreement, the great principle was the having regard | type of suburban housing outside a town had an enormous 
to ‘the other fellow's point of view.” Dublin had to | effect not only upon those who lived on the outskirts, but 
face the great problem of reconstruction. There ought | upon people in the town itself. Though town planning | 
to be some means of handling the problem as between the | might restrict the number of houses per acre to 20 or 15. 
party that sought to demolish houses that were unhealthy | it opened up a larger tract of country than a system under 
and those who required to be compensated for them at an | which, perhaps, 00 houses might be placed on an acre. 
unreasonable rate. What he suggested was that, if It was of no use prov iding people with houses in tlie 
owners failed to reconstruct houses, they ought to receive | country unless they сота get into town for their work 
а. {ime notice to rebuild, and, if they failed, then such | and amusement. In. Paris. there was ап excellent 
arrangements should be made as that one side should not | example of what one liked to see—one or more great 
entirely win, and that the other side should not entirely | avenues leading from the centre of the town out into the 
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lose. country. Paris inherited its great. avenue, the Champs 
It was stated in one of the papers that morning that | Elysées, from Royalist days. ‘Broad avenues of that kind 
the town-planning movement would cause heavy expendi- enabled one to run a quick service of trams on ап imde- 


ture. That was a fallacy. The idea was that provision | pendent line right from the outskirts to the centre of the 
should be made for the future, with the minimum of | town. Two of the other competitors, one in the United 
expenditure, so that houses should not be erected which 
would have to be pulled down later on. Town planning 
was for the future development of a city so that nothing | such a plan with comparatively little cost. W ith care in 
should be done haphazard. He believed that hundreds | revision in planning it should be comparatively easy to 


of thousands of pounds could be saved by laving down a | open up such avenues, say towards Cabra and Crumliz 
` 


% 


States and one in England, adopted the same idea, he 
was pleased to say. In Dublin i was possible to adopt 


line of rational town planning now, and working along | In particular. Something. of the kind was to be seen 1t 
that line in future improvements. Let them not regard | J.iverpool, where the tram track was laid in grass dowt: 
town planning as the forerunner of lavish expenditure, | the middle. It cost less to lay in that way, and, with the 
but rather as the means of avoiding wasteful expenditure. | great width of the road, tracks for trams which only 
Dublin was a very beautiful city, and it had fine archi- stopped, say, every quarter of a mile could be laid. In 
tectural traditions. He knew of no way in which a small | Belgium, by contrast, they had gone in for providing 
amount of expenditure could be made to produce so much cheap ІНІ 8 of transit between town and country. 

satisfaction, and such a vast degree of pleasure to the | The whole country was covered with.a network of trams 
people living in а city, as that by whic the city was made | running bv the side of the road, and that system, com- 
beautiful. ile believ ed that the great difficulties that had | bined with cheap workmen's tickets, used more in Bel- 
to be faced with the labour classes were (ue more than | gura than in any other country, had resulted in housing 
anything else to the entire failure in the past century to the work-people further from their work than in апу other 
handle the problem of city growth. country in. Europe. Al] the workmen had gardens, anil 
became very independent of fluctuations of the labon 
market. In Dublin they had a most excellent plan ot 
which to base such improvements in the circular yoads 
and the excellent series of radial roads. He knew ne 
English. provincial town which could compare with 
Dublin in that respect, but they must. see that their 

splendid main roads were not encroached upon. Assooi 
i one crossed a certain line—it might be the niunicipal 
boundary—they saw Drumcondra avenue change into 4 | 
narrow .country lane, with buildings placed up to the 
building line. Ав soon as dev elopment took place the* 
would have that fine road blocked and choked and the 
transit system spoilt. Steps should be taken to preserve | 
the existing roads, which were being destroyed. аш | 
would be jammed quickly when great suburban develop- 
ment took place, as it undoubtedly would within the next 
few years. = 

They would like to see also projected another outer 

circular road, as a natural corollary to the opening up ol 
great tracts of land w ith new transit facilities. The 
natural sequence was connection, without going through 
the town, between those outlying suburbs. That sue 


At a meeting of the Dublin Rofary Club, Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, spoke on 
the subject of interdependence of housing and transport, 
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and is reported in the ‘Irish Times ” to have said that 
the problem of re-planning Dublin appeared to him and 
his partners as one most deeply interesting to tackle. 

Two things made them feel that there was a possibility 
of arriving at a solution, the definite character of the 
housing problem and the faet tliat during the last fifty 
years Dublin had not grown to any extent on its outskirts. 

According to the departmental report, there were 64,060 
persons to be re-housed, and that gave something practical 
to work upon. Dublin had a unique chance of being im- 
proved without the enormous expenditure necessary in so 
many English towns, which had so expanded with 
prosperity that to reach the country Jt was necessary to 
си through comparatively new districts. "Those who laid 
out the town towards the end of the cighteenth century 
had extraordinarily fine ideas. He could hardly say that 
he knew even a Continental town which had a circular 
road laid down without it having been secured by the 


that I am conscious of taking office 
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vested that new roads of circumferential nature should be 
planned to make easy connection between one suburb and 
another. They need not have trams: they might have 
motor- buses. Queen's Road in Liverpool was constructed 
to relieve the centre of the town from traffic going to Ше 
docks. It was not suggested that expensive schemes 
should be undertaken at the present moment. but steps 
should be taken to prevent things being done which, 
though in themselves excellent, might interfere with a 
larger scheme in the future. Professor Abercrombie said 
that some of the derelict sites in the city should remain 
lor a time: they would gradually be absorbed with the 
shifting of population inside the urban area, as prosperity 
enlarged the business area and absorbed housing accom- 
modation. Some people had to live in the centre of the 
city. At the same time, the cost of the derelict sites 
should be taken in conjunction with the fact that they 
would develop new effects and frontages, which would 
be more remunerative than derelict spaces. In conclu- 
sion, his chief point was that when they were re-housing 
people it was not sufficient to take plots here and there 
and carry out admirable schemes without relation to a 
general scheme. The idea for which all should work 
was to refer all housing schemes to a plan at the back of 
the heads of their councillors, gradually working to it. 
If the competition brought that about they would owe a 
reat debt of gratitude to Lord Aberdeen for initiating it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“WESTON ACRES," WOODMANSTERNE. 
"Diis charming design by Mr. Sydney Tatchell speaks 
for itself, and with the plan appended, needs no further 
а ription. "The drawing was hung in this year's Royal 
‘ademy Exhibition. 


M 


OLD WOODEN HOUSE, YPRES, 
[INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, DIXMUDE. 
Осв reproductions from Mr. Brangwyn's original draw- 
ings being prepared by way of photography and litho- 
graphy, do not quite convey the effect of the woodcuts 
in the book оп“ Belgium. "^ We owe an acknowledgment 
of our indebtedness for permission to reproduce Ше 
drawings to Mr. Brangwyn, the Fine Art Society, and 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


THE opening meeting of the Concrete Institute was 
held on Thursday, November 23, ш the Lecture Hall 
at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, West- 
minster, S.W., when Mr. Е. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, 
M.Inst.C.E., delivered the following Presidential 
Address. | | 
I have first to thank you for doing me the honour of 
electing me as-your President. I should like to adil 
| at a time when the 
work of societies like ours is of national and imperial 
importance. The European War, horrible and devastat- 
Ing as its effects have been, has produced in this and 
other countmes a wave of energy and enthusiasm for 
the better study of science and the arts and their appli- 
cation to industry. And this is not to be wondered at. 
There may be some who sav, © Let ив concentrate all 
our thoughts and energies on winning the war, and on 
nothing else. Science and art are of little importance 
at the present time.” But this is far from being the 
case. It 14 true that our first object must be to win 
the war, and that nothing must stand in the way of 
achieving it. . But we now realise that this is, to a large 
extent, an engineer's war, and that science and the 
arts. industry "апа invention, play a most conspicuous 
part in it. In every branch of our Army scientific 
men have been pressed into the service to help with 


their knowledge snd experience.” The same 
applies to the new Government Department which pro- 
vides the munitions of war, and to the many factories 
and organisations which are helping it. The chapter 
of history describing what the engineer, the man of 
science, and the captain of industry have done during 
the past iwo years will, I hope, some day be written. 
It will certainly be of extraordinary interest. And 
may I add that the special branch of work fostered by 
our own Institute will show some very bright: achieve- 
ments. 

But there is a special reason why we must regard 
the work of societies like our own as particularly im- 
portant at this time. When the war is over, our next 
object will be to worthily maintain all that we have 
fought for and to make impossible a repetition of 
such a devastating struggle. This is a matter which 
will call for greater and wiser efforts, individual and 
than even the winning of the war wil have 
done. It must not be supposed "that all we have to do 
it То“ crush the Germans ٭'‎ and that then our troubles 
will be over. It is doubtful. to say the least of it. 
whether any nation can be crushed, and this is certainly 
not the object we have in view. We are giving our 
energies, our treasure, and our lives to lyeak the 
military’ tyranny of the Central Powers, and to estab- 
lish the freedom of nations. And when peace is 
declared we must hold on to the strong position which 
every day we are gaining. To achieve this we must 
be ready to solve with energy and wisdom the many 
and serious problems which peace will undoubtedly 
bring, and in order to be ready we must prepare for 
them now. These problems will call for all the besi 
brains that our country can give and societies like 
ours will need to put forth all their strength. To-night 
I want to consider with vou one or two of these 
problems, and how we, as members of the Concrete 
Institute, can play our part in their solution. 

А Пет-шаг Probleins.—When the war is ended we 
shall find ourselves faced with an enormous financial 
debt. Even by Ше end of next April it is estimated that 
loans will have amounted to &3.400.000,000. 
Consequently, taxation for many vears will be extra- 
ordinarily heavy. We shall, of course, meet this 
taxation out of the Mo made in industry aud trade; 
hut here we shall work under difliculties, because other 
countries. with whom we have traded in the past will 
be similarly burdened, and will be by no means good 
customers. Then, again. the delicate machinery of 
international credit, which was so rudely shattered when 
war proke out, will take tune to repair. 
probably be scarce, and consequently both imports and 
exports will be delayed. All these and other causes 
will tend to produce unemployment, with its attendant 
difficulties; and there is. ef course, the danger that 
these difficulties may be further complicated by the 
anxiety of the workmen to place all kinds of restrictions 


national, 


Our War 


on output. | 
The immensity of the problern involved in resuming, 


after the war, our usual commercial life will be realised 
when we consider that Great Britain alone has 
heen diverting the activities of over 10,000,000 men 
to unproductive and, worse still, to destructive pur- 
poses. To restore these activities to normal paths 
in face of these difficulties will he a task requiring 


energy, foresight, and wisdom on the part of every 


member of the community. 


And how, then, are these difficulties to be met? Im 
a word, they must be met by economy—economy, noi 
only in the restricted sense of curtailing expenditure 
and denying ourselves the comforts and. luxuries of 
life, but also in the broader. sense of ordering each 
man's work in the хау that Nature's laws direct, SO 
that there shall De the least possible waste and the 
greatest possible output of things that are really valu- 
able to the nation. to its лек its health, and its 


happiness. 


Shipping will 
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Economy.—Now, one cf the most obvious dictates 
of economy is that we all should curtail our luxuries 
and reduce waste of our necessaries. А good many 
of our luxuries have already gone, and it will be agreed 
that we are tittle the worse for their loss. This 's 
especially true of the luxury of idleness. It is good 
to see that many who before the war enjoyed un- 
earned incomes, and did nothing in return, have 
developed a sense of citizenship, and would now feel 
ashamed if he or she were not doing their utmost. 
We hope «and believe that this spirit of citizenship 
will live and grow. 

Again, Mr. McKenna has pointed out that, com- 
paring to-day with the period 1872-6, when wages 
were abnormally high, we аге now consuming per 
head per annum, 8 per cent. more wheat, 11 per cent. 
more meat, double the quantity of tea, nearly double 
the quantity of sugar, five times the amount of cocoa, 
and 50 per cent. more tobacco. We may perhaps regard 
these things—even Ше tobacce—as necessaries to a 
healthy life, but are we sure that there is no waste in 
their distribution and consumption? 

Then, again, most of these things are imported. 
Are we sure that there 18 no waste in the production 
and distribution of commodities which we provide in 
order to pay for them? This is perhaps the most im- 
portant matter of all. There is no doubt that the nation 
which will recover most rapidly from the ruinous wast- 
age of war will be the one which can produce the greatest 
output of marketable goods at the lowest cost. And 
how will Great Britain stand in this respect? 

I do not want to be numbered among the croakers 
who decry everything that is British and who say that 
our education. our science, and our organisation are 
neglected, and that we are a decadent nation. The war 
itself has giver the lie to such a statement. But the 
war has also taught us that the courageous mdividual- 
ism, and the keen competitive spirit -which has done 
much to develop our national strength, has its limita- 
tions, and that in future it will be necessary to organise 
our manufactures and trades on more scientific and 
co-operative lines than ever we have done in the past. 

Scientific Research.—For many years we have been 
dimly conscious that most of our industries could be 
more economically worked if we gave more attention to 
scientific and industrial research; but it seemed to need 
the European war to make us take vigorous action in 
the matter. It must be owned that previously our 
achievements in this direction compared unfavourably 
with those cf some other nations. The National 
Physical Laboratory was established in 1900; but with 
a grant of only £4,000 per annum its usefulness was 
necessarily limited. It is true that our Government. 
has contributed to the funds of the Engineering 
Standards Committee and of the Imperial College of 
Science, both of which have done a certain amount of 
research work. But when we consider that the 
American Government has, been in the habit of sub- 
sidising their Bureau of Standards to the extent of 
nearly £100,000 per annum, our own national expendi- 
ture on such work seems to have been poor. 

But in July 1915 a special committee of the Privy 
Council was formed with a strong Advisory Council, 
with Sir William McCormick, LL.D., аз“ Chairman, 
and empowered to spend £25,000 in 1915-16 on scienti- 
fic research. 

This hodw has already done good work. It has 
helped researches which had been already undertaken 
bv varions scientific societies and private firms, and has 
encouraged new ones. One research of great interest 
to ourselves is the matter of deterioration of timber, 
metal. and concrete in sea water, which is being investi- 
gated hv the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
crete Institute, too, has not been idle, and with the help 

and co-oneration of the professors of several British 
universities and technical colleges it has drawn up a 
most useful programme of tests to ascertain the best 


The Con- 


way of using various concrete aggregates obtainable in 
large quantities in all parts of the country. Briefly, 
the scheme is as follows: Concretes will be made from 
a variety of aggregates mixed in the familiar proportions 
of 1: 14: 3 and 1: 2: 4. Others will be made equally 
rich in cement, but with the proportions of sand to 
stones varied. These concretes will be tested for 
strength, permeability, and other properties. In this 
way it is hoped to discover not only the relative value 
of various aggregates but also the most advantageous 
way of using them. lt is evident that such a research 
will be of untold value to the designer, to the builder, 
and to the community at large. 

- Our Council have had several interviews with the 
Government Research Council on this matter, and are 
confident that we shall receive assistance from them in 
this good work. We shall also ask for assistance from 
those who are interested in this particular industry. 
and I am sure we shall not ask in vain. 

There are, of course, very many other subjects for 


research which our Institute can usefully promote as. 


scon as our funds and organisation will permit. In- 
deed, they are too many to mention here. But I wil 
briefly allude to one or two which are of more than 
ordinary interest. One is a line of investigation which 
has been taken up by Professor Coker, of University 
College, London, and described by him early this year 
before the Royal Institution. He has taken advantage 
of the discovery of Sir David Brewster a hundred years 
ago, that transparent materials when stressed become 
doubly refractive. i 

Professor Coker has devised a most ingenious optical 
apparatus by which a beam of light passed through 3 
transparent model and also through an arrangement 
of Nicol’s prisms becomes coloured, the colours varying 
with the iutensity of stress applied to the model. In 
this way the distribution of ‘stress on any section of the 
model can be accurately determined, and from the in- 
formation thus obtained the model itself can be 
improved, so as to make the distribution of stress more 
even, and waste of material can be thus avoided. А! 
the Roval Institution the lecturer applied his principle 
to transparent models of such things as an eye bar. 
a thick cylinder, a cog wheel in gear, and even a rool 
truss with riveted joints. It is evident that such an aid 
to the dificult problem of determining the exact state 
of stress іп any part of a structure will be of untold 
value to the designer. 

Again, one of the most important recent investiga- 
tions on Portland cement has been made by Mr. Nathan 
С. Johnson, of New York, and published: in the 
“ Engineering Record " and “ Concrete." | By means 
of the microscopic examination of various concretes he 
has ascertained that, generaliy speaking, the chemical 
combination between water and cement in mortar or 
concrete js exceedingly imperfect, and that only about 
25 per cent. of the clinker is properly hydrated. He 
suggests that an enormous economy could be effected 
if this could he improved, as probably the 75 per cen. 
of uncombined cement is useless except as a pore filler. 
which for this purpose might with advantage be replaced 
by a stronger and cheaper material He further shows 
that, although this want of proper hydration is probably 
aggravated by insufficiency of water and of mixing, 1 
is difficult in our present state of knowledge to avoid tt. 
He throws out, however, some suggestions for possible 
improvements in this respect, and gives results of hus 
own investigations. He points out that one їтрей!- 
ment to proper hydration, ав revealed by the 
microscope. is the tendency of the cement particles 
when mixed with water to cohere into groups, and thus 
avoid proper contact with the water. owing to the surface 
tension of the liquid itself. By the addition of certain 
other liquids, such as alcohol or ether to the water. 
the surface tension is reduced, and the cement particles 
are better dispersed in consequence. The practical 
advantage of such added liquids is shown in testing the 
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crushing strength of concretes made with and without 
the addition of such lquids. For instance, with 5 per 
cent. amyl alcohol added to the mixing water the strength 
of the concrete was increased about 70 per cent. ab 
two months. It is not yet possible to point to any 
such substance which can be added to concrete 
economically, and without fear of detrimental effect, 
but it is clear that the subject is of the first importance, 
and calls for further research. 

This is the more evident when we consider that the 
uncombined cement in a concrete is not only wasteful, 
but may even, under certain circumstances, be dangerous. 
This is clearly shown in a paper read by Mr. A. H. 
White before the American Society for Testing Materials. 
He describes investigations and experiments that seem 
to show that concrete, if alternately wetted and dried, 
made to expand and contract, the net result . a 
gradually increasing expansion, and that,if the process 
is repeated often enough disintegration may result. This 
disintegration is explained by "him as follows. When 
water enters into the pores of dried concrete, it combines 
with cement clinker which has as yet been unaffected. 
The result is that the concrete is expanded and the pores 
filled up, whereupon the action ceases until the concrete 
is dried again. Then the concrete once more becomes 
porous, and on re-wetting the expanding action is re- 
peated. It is rarely, of course, that deterioration. from 
this cause becomes serious in practice but instances of 
such deterioration are not unknown, especially in the 
case of marine works and of pavements exposed to 
weather. They can probably be guarded against by the 
use of some protective coating, but this, again, is a 
matter which requires investigation. 

The researches to which I have here alluded may all 
be classed as industrial, in that they may be expected 
to introduce economies in some industry (the building 
industry in these cases) within a measurable period. It 
is important that researches which are more purely 
scientific and less utilitarian should not be neglected. 
Their educational value is very great, and, moreover, 
their application to industry is pr obably only a matter of 
time and invention. Witness the case I have just cited 
of Professor Coker's application of the phenomenon of 
double refraction. Such -purely scientific researches 
cannot, perhaps, be undertaken by societies like our own. 
But they ought to be carried on in every important labora- 
tory and encouraged by grant of public funds. 

On the ether hand, industrial researches—those, 
namely, which mav be expected to producd quick and 
practical results—should he undertaken under the guid- 
ance of men who not only have scientific know ledge, but 
who are also acquainted with the actual working of the 
industry for whose benefit the research 1s needed. To 
carry this out effectively means co-operation between the 
laboratory and the works, or, say, between the professor 
and the manufacturer. I$ means even more than this 
—namely, co-operation between the various manufac- 
turers who have hitherto been inclined to look upon each 
other as rivals, and fb conceal from each other any know- 
ledge and experience they may have gained. Іп this 
connection it is encouraging to read in the Annual Report 
of the Advisory Council on Research that “ some manu- 
facturers, at anv rate, are beginning to realise that, their 
most numerous and dangerous enemies are, not their 
fellow- countrymen but powerful combinations of manu- 
facturers in other countries, supported by every device 
of rate and tariff that their Governments сап provide.’ 
And again: ‘‘ In the numerous conferences we have had 
with representatives of different industries, we have been 
impressed with fhe spirit of co-operation which is growing 
up, and the willingness to accept our suggestions for the 
initiation of research for the benefit of the trade as a 
whole.’ 

Education Although a great deal has берй done in 
this country to improve the system of primary education 
for our working classes, it is evident that more remains 
to be done 1Í we are to continue to hold our proper place 


among the nations in social and commercial life. The 
State now undertakes and insists upon the education of 
children up to the age of fourteen. Unfortunately, a 
large number then take up blind-alley occupations, which 
offer them high wages but no training, and leave them 
two or three years later almost incapable of learning any- 
thing which will be of real value to them in after-life. 
Even when a boy is apprenticed to a trade at sixteen 
years of age he is not taught as he should be. It is 
true that in all our large towns evening classes are estab- 
lished at which he can learn many useful things, but most 
boys are too tired to Лемуе benefit from lectures after 
having been at work for ten hours or more. It is 
generally felt that some better system is needed, under 
which a lad will continue his education, and not interrupt 
it just at the time he needs it most. The difficulties 
in introducing such a system are that it will involve 
increased expenditure to the parents or to the State, ог 
both, and that it will produce a shortage of labour. То 
get over the latter difficulty, it has been suggested that 
we should adopt some such scheme as has been suecess- 
fully carried out at the School of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Under this arrangement a four years’ course of training 
13 given to a youth after he leaves his primary school at 
the age of fourteen. The first year is spent wholly in 
the trade or continuation school, and the boy specialises 
in those subjects which will best fit him to take up his 
trade in the shop. The next three years are given partly 
to school and partly to shop work. During the time that 
the schools are in session each boy attends every alternate 
week, the remainder of the weeks being spent in the shop. 
The special point of the scheme is that the boys aro 
paired in each trade so that while A is in school B, his 
mate, 1s in the shop, and vice versa. The scheme is, in 
fact, a half-time apprenticeship without the difficulties 
which attend the work of a single bov working half- 
time, 1.е. for so many hours a day ог so many days а 
week. The work of Ше two paired boys has been 
proved by experience to be at least equivalent, as regards 
value of output, to that of the. single boy working full 
time. | 

We have not yet out-lived the day when education 
was looked upon as a privilege of the upper classes, and 
when it was considered that national schools would have 
a demoralising influence upon the poorer citizens and 
produce among them discontent, and even inahility to 
perform the humbler kinds of labour. It is scarcely yet 
recognised that there is no sort of labour which cannot 
be made more interesting and more productive by edu- 
cation and scientific training, and again, that if our 
civilisation is to be a real national progress, the develop- 
ment of the mental and’ spiritual faculties of each of us 
must be an important item in our national programme. 
Whea these facts are cleariy recognised, the country 


will no longer grudge the necessary expenditure on train- ` 


ing its boys and girls more thor oughly than it does now. 
and it is certain that such expenditure will be amply 


repaid. 
(To be continued.) 


TOWN PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON.- Il. 


Ат University College, Gower Street, Professor S. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., delivered ou the 14th ult. 
the second of six weekly lectures on “ The Town Plan- 
ning of Greater London after the War.” It was chiefly 
an historical survey апа the presentation of those 


statistics which must be understood before any attempt 


13 made to create a comprehensive plan. 

Of roads constructed before the nineteenth century 
it was not considered necessary to say much beyond the 
fact that all the main roads leading out of London have 
been determined by the ancient Roman plan, and these. 
allowing for occasional deviations in Чеїап, Fave kept 
their original line. The direction of the Roman roads 
was most skilfu'ly chosen and such deviations that have 
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in course of time cecurred are in по sense uuprovements, 
but on the other hand had most unfortunate results. 

Roads were repaired in a local and disorgamsed way 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, when turn- 
pikes were systematically established. In 1825 a Dill 
was passed called Ап Act for consolidating the Trusts 
of the several Turnpike Roads in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis, North of the River.” Jt merked the 
саһшпайов of a long drawn-out political struggle, dur- 
ing Which many important new roads were constracted 
іп North London by the Trusts.* The vear 1835, saw the 
passing of the great Highways Act, which from the 
pot of view of consolidation was а retrograde 1 7۰7 
though in respect of conferring responsibility on local 
authorities a great advance. The basis of the Act was to 
place highways under the direction of parish survevors 
aud to provide for the necessary expenses ov а rate 
levied on the occupiers of land. By the Metropolitan 
Management Act, 1855, every Vestry and District: Board 
became a Highway Authority. 

In 1840 а] publie interest in the making, the pre- 
servation and in the repair of roads suddenly ceased. 
Railways and the projection of more raikwayvs monopolised 
evervone's attention, The first railway was that laid 
from London Bridge to Greenwich, and this was quickly 
followed by the London and Birmingham line. Тһе 
great railway period зпау Бе said to embrace the fifteen 
years subsequent to 1540. 

The effect of the railway. on the growth of London 
was at first somewhat curious, for whilst during the 
vears 1840 to 1560 there was no great development of 
the suburbs, London itself extended very rapidly. Re- 
sidenee in London had not before the middle of the ите- 
teenth century. been encouraged. But with the Javing 
of the railways there was a stampede from country to 
town. Belgravia, in the, south-west, had just. been laid 
out, and developments had centred north-west to 
Paddington and west over the Edgware Road. The 
development of Kensington, Brompton, Camden Town, 
Holland Park and Bavswater quickly followed. and these 
areas шау Бе regarded as the peculiar perquisites of the 
railway companies. Which іп their infancy brought 
people to town, Tt was not until the sixties that the 
ereat pressure of the first residential ring was seriously 
felt and slso the possibility of a diurnal journey to and 
from town by railway fully realised. 

From 1860 onwards there was а rapid development 
of the suburbs. Places like Sutton and Croydon grew 
rapidly at this tine. Sutton in 1835 had a population 
of 1.100. and in 1561, 3,200; but during the next. ten 
vears it increased to 8.000. Croydon had in 1831, 
12.500 inhabitants, 20,322 in 1867, and 55.652 in 1871; 
the population of Crovdon at the last census was 169,559, 
and of Sutton 91,275. 

The first developments of the suburbs by railways left 
a loose band round London, following approximately 
Swiss Cottage, Shepherd s Bush, Маат Green, Brix- 
fon, and Peckham. This area, which was neither London 
centre nor London suburb, developed no faster than the 
surrounding hamlets and towns. To fully develop it, 
London had to await improvements іп the ‘bus service 
and the inauguration of trams. 

The increased facilities for intercommunication have 
accounted for a wonderful migration in the population. 
Since 1881, when the railways for the first time com- 
menced seriously to undertake improvements in their 
suburban systems, there has been an increasingly rapid 
growth of population in the suburbs, with a corresponding 
decrease in the area of the administrative county. 

Not only has the increase in the population of the 
administrative county rapidly declined, but the last 
census shows that what up till 1901 had been a growth 
has between 1901 and 1911 become ап actual decline. 
Those boroughs in the administrative county which have 
lost inhabitants to the greatest extent are:—Holborn, 
24 por cent.; Finsbury, 22 per cent.; Southwark, 12 per 
cent.; Marylebone and Stepney, 10 per cent.; West- 
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minster, 9 per cent.; and St. Pancras, 6 per cent. In 
the urban districts within the outer ring extraordinary 
changes have occurred іп the distribution of the 
population. 

Generally, it may be said that during the years 1801. 
1901 the principal migration was to what may be called 
the urban districts of the outer ring, such as Willesden 
on the west and Ilford and East Ham оп Ше east. 
During the next ten years, on the other hand, a great 
development of the more rural areas may be observed. 
But the increase does not end here. Improved railway 
facilities have led to large influxes of population into more 
remote districts such as Eton, Marlow, and the Chilterns, 
While large numbers of people now travel daily to the 
Metropolis from places as far distant as Southend, Bed- 
ford, Oxford, Reading, Brighton, and Worthing. 
Generally, it may be said that the population of the 
Metropolis has during the last decade diminished in the 
centre and increased outwards, the causes of the out- 
ward migration being the improvements that have been 
effected іп subarban mechanical transport, coupled with 
an energetic development of selected arcas. 

But looking more intimately into this outward migra- 
tion of the population we find that. although the tend- 
ency has everywhere shown а rapid increase In population 
throughout the ’outer ring, certain favoured areas have 
enjoyed a greater or more rapid increase than others, and 
that such places have not necessarily maintained the 
same rapidity of growth through more than one decennial 
period. Хо doubt such fluctuations are primarily 
brought about by the new and improved lines of com- 
munication which are constantly. being introduced, and 
which encourage rather than arrest the restless habits of 
modern society, which is constantly demanding a change 
of residence. It is found that an attractive spot in easy 
communication with the Metropolis will rapidly develop. 
that ten vears is about the limit of its first period of 
prosperity, and that the tendenc is for newer and more 
attractive developments to compete seriously after ten 
vears growth. 


THE WAR FOR HEALTH.* 
By the Поп. Sir Jons MeCarr, M.D.. Agent-General 
for Tasmania. 


Ir is with a good deal of misgiving that I have consented 
to address this meeting of members of the Institution of 
Sanitary Engineers and their friends. During the last 
two years one has not been called upon to speak to such 
gatherings very often. A great deal has happened since 
1 last had the privilege of addressing the members of the 
old Institute, and great changes have occurred since 
then, not only with the Institute, but practically all over 
the world. You have become a Corporation and ceased 
to be a limited company ; the word limited was mislead- 
ing and led many to think that the Institute was а sort 
of trading concern when in reality it was nothing of the 
kind, but simply what it remains— a body of men quali- 
fied as sanitary engineers bound together for the advance- 
ment of their branch of science. This is the first meet- 
ing of the Institution's friends held since the change 
was effected. and I am sure we all join in congratulating 
the Institution and express the hope that under its new 
constitution it will carry on the good work it has heen 
doing for some vears past. No doubt the war has 
scattered many of the members and the work has been 
interfered with, but in repairing the damages wrought 
by the war much will require to be done by individua! 
members, and the Institution as a whole will not fail when 
called upon to assist them in their work. This terrible 
war, started by Austria with Germany pulling the strings. 
has opened the eves of the world who were beginning to 
believe firmly that the European nations had passęd from 
barbarism to a fairly high state of civilisation. and thes 
now recognise that the margin between civilisation а 
وس سس اس سس ات‎ A ج او ور راب‎ 


* A Paper read before the Institution of Sanitary Engineer 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on November 9, Mr. : 
Cotterell (Past President) in the chair. 
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savagery is much narrower „than they had supposed. 
Germany has thought fit to treat solemn written treaties 
as mere '' scraps of paper `”; the Germans have gone in 
for a policy of frightfulness to terrorise their opponents, 
a svstem of frightfulness that was so brutal that for a 
time the world was staggered and general condemnation 
was expressed. We all know that many men at war, when 
their blood is up, will commit Ше most outrageous deeds, 
murder being by no means the worst, but in this case 
inquiry established. the fact that these deeds broke out 
all along the line on a certain day, and when it was 
found they were damaging Germany in the eyes of the 
world, they ceased, or, rather, came back to normal all 
along the line at the same time, making it clear that 
they were both the result of a general order from those 
in authority, and it should be our duty to find as many 
as possible of those responsible for those orders who 
survive the war and see that they are properly punished 
no matter how high their position may be. The con- 
ventions by which it was supposed civilised nations could 
be bound have been broken, and the war has shown to 
what depths of treachery, lying, and cruelty а 0 
enemy hitherto thought to be cultured will sink. Of 
course Germany did not for а moment think that a 
Liberal Government in Britain would stand by her 
treaty to protect the neutrality of Belgium, and further, 
they believed it possible Belgium would fold her arms 
and let them through unopposed to France. They saw 
Ireland on the verge of civil war; they were confident a 
successful revolution would start in South Africa, also in 
India and Egypt, and they were so badly advised by 
their self-satisfied spies that Canada, Australia, and New 


Zealand would take advantage of the opportunity if 


England joined in the war, that it was certain out of 
cowardice to stand out and-let them overrun every other 
part of the Empire. АП their prognostications have 
proved to be wrong; they find a united British Empire 
with the strongest Navy cutting off all their shipping and 
practically all their outside trade, and a greafer Army 
created and coniing to the assistance of their opponents 
than any of us ever dreamed would be put in the field 
by us. They have, indeed, created a Union of our 
Empire which it wil be impossible to dissolve. The 
Germans are an industrious people, and they worked 
hard to secure commercial supremacy, and by a method 
of °“ peaceful penetration `` they had gone far to establish- 
Ing a great hold on the trade of the world. When I saw 
in my travels through the United Kingdom the quiet wav 
the people of this country were carrying on their compe- 
tition with Germans Г felt there never would be war 
between England and Germany, for the latter, by their 
push and want of serious opposition, were getting all thes 
could reasonably want.. Ву their haste to secure more 
than reasonable people ات‎ want, they have put them- 
selves back commercially for, I should say, at least a 
hundred vears, always providing that the trade policy of 
Allies is directed by capable шеп; 


regain a footing in the 
inde- 


this ecuntry and our 
let us hope that by the time thev 
world's trade thev will: be civilised or that the 


pendence of nations will be protected by a strong com- 


bination, of Powers. That we should have done what 
we have shows we were not so decadent as many of us 


helieved, for Г think it is certain if we had gone on 
another score of vears without а war, listening coN- 
sleep safely in our 


fidently to those who told us we could s 

beds, we would have been an easy prev for Germany 
unless we were to be saved by the fighting power of our 
Colonial Empire. As it is, our amateur troops have been 
able to more than hold their own against ‘the trained 
legions of Germany. Our Colonial Empire has sent to 
fighi with us an army in numbers twice as large as the 
trained forces of .this country before the war, and. 
answering to the call of the late Lord Kitchener, our 


‚ Army has been increased ten-fold. 


We are indebted to the Kaiser for forcing upon us this 
war in time to allow us to save our nation, and to unite 
our Empire іп such a way that it would have been 


impossible to do by any other means. Large numbers 
of Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, and 
South Africans have come and fought side by side with 


Ше British soldiers and mixed with the people of this 


country; thousands have heard of these parts of the 
Empire іп а way they could not have heard of them 
before, and many will want to go there after the war is 
over; by securing the surplus population from this country 
for these great British sub-nations we will strengthen the 
Empire and make it stronger and better able to hold 
together. 

In Australia and New Zealand we have started our 
policy of excluding German trade from our shores, and 
we hope the same will be done in this country. Person 
ally I would not give Germans a parliamentary vote, nor 
would I allow them to hold property in Great Britain. 
I mean new Germans, that is to say, while І would not 


compel decent living Germans to leave our shores I would 


со as near as possible to declaring those who want to 
come here after the war as undesirables. By their acts 
with poisonous gas. sinking passenger steamers like the 
Lusitania, and by killing innocent women and children 
in this country bv dropping bombs from Zeppelins, they 
Have-surely justified us in describing them as undesir- 
ables. When the war is over aud we come to count up 
our losses we will realise what a valuable thing human 
life really is. Let us hope this will lead us to value 
hujan Ше more than we have done in Ше past. We 
will have another war, but it will not be one for the 
destruction of human life but rather one to save it—the 


War for Health. 
We will try to move fase charged with the govern- 


ment of the country to make laws w hich stop prev entable f 


diseases wrecking the health of the people—iore par- 
ticularly those in our cities, towns, and villages, and also 
to prevent the high rate of mortality among infants both 
We must declare war against ignor- 
ance, apathy, and criminality. In that war шу own 
profession must take the leading part. Your Institution 
must help us with the material foundations suggested 
by the profession of its members. Тһе medical pro- 
fession must bring all its influence to bear on contagious 
diseases, and you yours, on sanitary science. However 
brilliant the plan of campaign, however carefully worked 
out to the last detail, it will come to naught without the 
loval and intelligent co-operation of the rank and file 
ша word, the people must be educated in all measures 
they are expected to take to ensure the best results m 
publie health; every citizen should be a sentinel, and 
every mistress of a household an executive officer. The 


ante and post-natal. 


Health Week inaugurated by the Institution and carr ied 


out by a Comnuttee presided over by the Lord Mayor of 


London, under the auspices of the Кох: al Sanitary Insti- 
tute, must be again revived after the war. Success in 


war depends on ‘the individual soldier—mian power—hut 
it means men organised into companies, brigades, armies, 
and in many cases И is necessary to have the armies of 
several countries working in co-ordination, So in the 
War for Health 

шап and woman power. т professional societies, educated 
masses, and co-ordinate efforts to secure sound 
administration of perfect Health Acts. The battle for 
health must include the strictest administration of the 


arcus Health Acts and ie amendment of these Acts.. 


We must start by extending throughout the whole 
Empire the training and registration “of our midwives 
ns has already been done in many parts; we must see 
and care are available to the 
that proper attendance 
In 


that professional advice 


poorest woman carrying. сИ) 
and, where necessary, а home for the mother to be 1 


to bear her child. Then we must provide for the proper 
eare of the infant right on until he or she is old enough 
to go to school, when the inspection should be continued 
in every school of the Empire. The infantile period 
inspection should be made by trained women who should 
have the right to call in professional aid when required. 


When boys are at school and have attained a proper age 


it means that we must have organised 
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they should be instructed on social questions and warned. 
against the danger of contracting certain diseases by their 
own indiscretion. Girls should be similarly instructed 
and given the necessary warnings regarding the pitfalls 
they are liable to fall into. 

Then, again, slums should be abolished, as is being 
done in many large cities; where possible, garden cities 
should be established and country life should be secured 
to all workers whose families require it for the health 
of their families. | 

Now, then, we have to battle for the care of the 
mcther, the infant, the school child, and the family. 
The sanitary work, inspection of food, &c., I am not 
touching because I believe in most countries the laws 
already enacted are practically sufficient. What we 
should all remember is that many diseases have been 
eradicated, such as yellow fever in the Panama Canal 
district; there, it will be remembered, this great work 
was nearly abandoned owing to the number of men who 
died from this disease; it was found that the disease was 
conveyed by a certain mosquito. The mosquito was 
attacked and the men protected from its approach, with 
the result that the work was completed, and this most 
unhealthy part of tne world now enjoys a death rate as 

sow аз the more healthy parts of the universe. This 
indicates the necessity for research in all matters con- 
nected with the health of the people, and the result. of 
such researches may make it necessary to amend eur 
Public Health Acts from time to time. | 

To take charge of the health of the whole people of 
the Empire, and make their health a duty of the State 
so far as is necessary, means that an enormous additional 
sum of money will have to be found from publie funds. 
It is not necessary for me to indicate how this money 
shall be raised, but I do say it must be found, and that 
it will repay the State many times over by the saving 
of human lives that will be effected; that it 18 necessary 
for the Empire and for the world that we should exercise 
greater care in saving lives should be clear to all at a 
tme when the most valuable lives of our people have to 
be sacrificed in the defence of our Empire. 

As a member of one of these professional societies 
I am glad to see the sanitary engineers of this country 
banded together ready to take up its part of the work. 
When the time comes for us to start our second war— 
the War for Health—I wish it God-speed. 


ART IN LONDON. 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM. | | 
Ir we regard this exhibition of works as (for the most 
part) merely medns to ап end, animadvertive criticism 
may be avoided to a much greater extent than would be 
otherwise possible. For the sketchiness of a mere sketch 
may be readily justified. But still, however regarded, 
this the most recent exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
is very inferior to the general run of what we see there. 
Mr. Sheringham's panels are on Ше whole far more 
satisfactory than the fans. “ Cremorne '' is however a 
good design, and “ The Daughter of Shah-Zemar ” 18 a 
passable one; '' Poissons d'Or” and “Тһе Feast of 
Virgo ”again are good subjects for a fan. Of the panels 
the best are '' The Street of the Merchants, Vaux- 
ħall,” “Sea Flowers," and “ Paneau exotique “; the 
last-named would form an excellent sereen-subject and 
is most effective in the rhythm of line, the quietly-rich 
tones, and in the ensemble. “ Pomp 18 one of the best 
of the exhibits in composition, colour, and general 
tonality. A book-plate design en médallion is another of 
the few really good exhibits. “ Arabesque " shows 
arches such as were never seen on sea or land; in No. 54 
we fail to see the “ colour-note,' whether neutral or in- 
cisive; °“ Rococo fan ” has a good subject, and assuredly 
one that is rococo as treated. The “ Drapery and Nude 
Study '' exhibit is well modelled and well posed, but as 
much cannot be said for No. 37. Altogether this is not 


an inspiring exhibition. 


-their own country, and lamentable enough. 
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BRUGES CHURCH ‘BELLS AS CANNON. 
Tur Austrians have melted down most of their church 
bells; leaving only one to each church; but that was in 
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THE CATHEDRAL, BRUGES. 


THE CATHEDRAL TOWER, BRUGES. 


It is now announced that the Germans are шш 
the bells of the Cathedral and churches of Bruges 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, Dixmuoe. 


Мр. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
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the ваше fate, and that those of Mechlin will most 


probably follow suit. 
Bronze statues are also to undergo the same process ; 


but though the Bruges ones are not very artistic, they . 


are treasured by the townsfolk as memorials of their own 
celebrities, whose handiwork helped in the making of local 
history. | 

Visitors to Bruges in the past will not shed many tears 
-over the loss of the Van Eyck, Memlinc, Simon Stevin, 
and Breydel and De Coninck statues, and would welcome 
the destruction of their pedestals as well. 


` 


DIFFICULTIES IN ENGINEERIN 
CONTRACTS.* | 
By Sir MAURICE FITZMAURICE, C.M.G., M.A., МА.Т., 
LL.D. 
THERE must be few engineers who have carried out 
undertakings of any extent who have not had, at some 
time or other, to lament failure or accident in connection 
with at least some part of their works. For many years 
| was fortunate enough to be engaged by many great 
engineers, and 1 cannot recollect any large undertaking 
which hag not at times caused my chief considerable 
anxiety owing to accident on some portion of the works, 
ог from alteration in design having to be made on account 
of unforeseen causes. Since I have been carrying out 
works on my own responsibility 1 have found a similar 
state of affairs, and Г believe all engineers have from 
time to time experiences of a like kind. 

Lam not now speaking of great calamities or disasters 
such as the failure of the first Quebec Bridge, the first 
attempt at constructing the Panama Canal, the failure 
of the old Тау Bridge, that of the first attempt at con- 
structing the Hudson Tunnel, or the complete failure 
of some reservoir dams. I аш referring to those mis- 
fortunes which happen more or less on all works of 
engineering construction. 

Although very often not of great magnitude, they 
cause the engineer, the contractor, and the client great 
anxiety and disappointment. Тһе engineer in Ше case 
of accident causing loss of life, even although it may be 
іп connection with temporary works for which he is not 
directly responsible, feels it very keenly, and probably 
thinks he might have taken, or caused to һе taken, some 
precautions which would have prevented it. Although 
even a serious accident on works may not entail any extra 
cost to the engineer's client, it may necessitate such ап 
addition to the time of construction as will seriously 
dislocate arrangements made for the use of the works, 
and may in that way be a cause of serious financial loss. 

The necessity !for alteration of design, or part of 
design, owing to unforeseen difficulties, is generally a 
matter which causes much anxious thought and trouble 
to’ engineer and client. Unfortunately, hlteration. in 
design is generally accompanied by increased cost and 
time. In exceptional cases unforeseen difficulties may 
necessitate abandonment of tlie work 

The question arises, Are engineers as a. rule too opti- 
mistice in designing their work and in their estimates of 
time and cost? This question, however, only deals par- 
tially with the class of failures I am considering, and 
before going any further I want to clear the ground in 
connection with one important point. 

Works of any size are generally carried out by con- 
tract, and the contractor emploved has a very important 
bearing on the question. Probably every engineer would 
like to choose as contractor for any work which he has 
to undertake that firm which has previously carried out 
similar work for himself or for engineers he knows. This 
course is, however, one which cannot be adopted, except 
т a few special cases, owing to obvious reasons. 

As is well known, there are two ways of obtaining 
contractors for works, either by open tender or by asking 
selected firms to tender. In the first case it is generally 
understood that it is quite allowable not to accept the 
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* Extract from the presidential address read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. | 


lowest tender if the firm has not the necessary experience 
and standing. There are, however, very often consider- 
able difficulties in rejecting low tenders of unsuitable 
firms, and explanations to clients are often difficult. I 
have had experience of a firm tendering for work approxi- 
mating in value to one million sterling who had no experi- 
ence of the class of work tendered for, but whose financial 
and other references were good. Fortunately the tender 
was passed over. Later on, when the same firm obtained 
a small contract for somewhat similar work, amounting 
to about £35,000, failure took place before the work was 
two-thirds completed. I only mention this as an example 
of some of the difficulties which arise in open tendering. 
It is often very difficult to judge of the financial position 
anl the capabilities of a firm of which one personally has 
no knowledge: Sometimes those who are given as finan- 
cial and general references seem to rather more than 
stretch a point in favour of the firm inquired about, or 
the answers given are so vague as to be useless. 

It might be considered hat all difficulties could be 
avoided by asking selected firins to tender, and in such 
cases it is generally understood that the lowest tender will 
be accepted. The procedure is, however. often not satis- 
factory. It frequently happens that the client wishes 
to include in the selected list the name of & firm who 
has carried out to his knowledge some work tn a satis- 
factorv way. although of quite a different character to 
that being dealt with at the time. This is often the cause 
of great trouble to client, engineer, and. contractor. 

We all know contractors whom we would cheerfully 
accept without any question of reference, firms who at 
an earlv stage of the work recognise the necessity of a 
good staff and of providing all necessary plant, and who 
know that the initial eost thereby incurred is more than 


regained by the facilities obtained in carrying out the 


work and by saving resulting from curtailment іп time 
of construction. It is probably due to the well-deserved 
profits made by such contractors that other firms without 
the necessary capital or experience are frequently tempted 
to tender for work which they are not capable of carrying 
out with satisfaction to the engineer or his client, or 


with profit to themselves. | 

It must not, however, be assumed that I am favouring 
in all cases the employment of the large contractors. I 
have had considerable experience with contractors in quite 
a small way of business who carry out the smaller cou- 
tracts entrusted to them in а thoroughly satisfactory way, 
especially when they have laid themselves out for only 
one or two classes of work, when the principal can give 
personal attention to the matter, and when they resist 
the temptation to embark on undertakings beyond their 
capacity. Some of my most pleasant experiences in 
engineering work have been with such firms. 

I do not know any more unpleasant position, both for 

contractor and engineer, than when it is evident that a 
contract is being carried out at а loss. In such cases the 
contractor, on the one hand, may be forced to carry out 
the work in a slow and unsatisfactory way, and Ше 
engineer, on the other hand, feels that he cannot well 
press tlie contractor to spend more money on plant and 
staff. 
I have very shortly mentioned these difficulties with 
contracts as they are a source of real trouble; but I think 
I ought at the same time to acknowledge the great help 
which engineers obtain from many contractors. I con- 
sider that one of the most pleasant features of our pro- 
fession in this country is the friendly and helpful feeling 
which generally exists between engineers and contractors. 
This is only to be expected when we know that many 
contractors and a large number of their assistants are 
connected with this Institution. 

I now come back to the question whether engineers 
as a rule are too optimistic in designing theif work, and 
in their estimates of cost and time On full consideration 
of the matter I am inclined to think that we must some- 
times plead guilty to this charge, although the optimistic 
view and under-estimates of cost and time are not aiways 
willingly arrived at. I do rot know whether my experi 
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ence on this point is the same as that of other engineers, 
| am well aware (һар even in works where all the 
details have been worked out with the greatest care, 
where unit prices. have been carefully scrutinized, 
Where the different stages of the work have been well 
thought out, where all possible local information has 
heen obtained, ‘that even- then it is uecessary to provide 
a sum of money over and above the detailed estimate to 
meet any contingencies Which may arise, and to make 
some addition to the estimated time for construction. 
In some cases, When adopting this course, I have met 
with ihe statement, particularly when dealing with 
sume Government or Municipal Authorities, '' You 
surely, if the design has been properly gone into, do not 
require. that large sum of money for contingencies ``; 
or, " Surely vou can cut something off the estimate for 
time of construction.” One then explains the reason 
of money for contingencies and the added time for con- 
struction. After some discussion the client says, “ Well, 
what it comes to is that if everything goes well the con- 
tingency money might be materially decreased and the 
tune for construction reduced, and I would prefer that 
we tock the risk of cutting both down." The engineer 
knows from experience that such a course is not wise, 
and that if things do not go right the conversation will 
probahlv be forgotten, but very reluctantly finds himself 
forced in some cases to reduce his estimate of money 
and time. | | 
What are the reasons why engineers frequently find 
‘that their most carefully made estimates of both cost 
and time are exceeded? Тһе principal reason is, I think, 
given by the hackneyed but true phrase which we often 
hear, that engineering is not an exact science. We are 
continually finding out more about the forces of nature. 
but as long as the world exists we shall not find out 
sufficient to enable us to make exact estimates of time 
and cost, and gnarantee works against accidents. 
What. shortly, are the principal matters which cause 
us trouble? The first спе, in my opinion, is the small 
knowledge we are able to obtain of the conditions which 
exist below the surface of the earth on which everything 
has to be founded; secondly, the risk which it is neces- 
sary to undertake as regards conditions of weather while 
Works are being carried out; and, thirdly, the varving 
quality of many of the materials we have to deal with. 
There is a fourth matter, which affects contractors more 
than engineers, namely, the difficulty of estimating the 
cost of materials and rates of wages for along time ahead. 
This last also substantially affects engineers’ estimates 
When there is a long interval between the time when 
estimates are made, and that when tenders are received. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
«expressed by Correspondents. | 

The Piecemeal Destruction of Rheims Cathedral. 

SIR, —Whether it is a broad-minded spirit of tolerance 
or an avidity for free copy that leads vou to allow silly 
letters in your “ Correspondence ` colunn I do not 
know, but I think you should exercise your editorial 
discretion and spare us some of those you print. 

The letter of “ Non-Ignotus ` in your issue of to-day 
reaches the limit of ineptitude. Not only is it supremely 
“Шу, but a gross insult to our brave and sagacious Allies 
to suggest that they could stop the destruction of Rheims 


Cathedral if they would. - 


Your correspondent appears to have: ди arm-chair 


srategist's estimate of the effectiveness of aeroplane 
hombing raids, but has he not heard of the repeated and, 
we are told, destructive raids on Zeebrugge and Ostend? 
Yet these harbours still serve ns good sally-ports for 
German destroyers and submarines to carry out their 
raids in the English Channel and the neighbourhood of 


the North Hinder. 
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If the British Government had provided General Joffre 
with sufficient men and munitions a year ago to carry on 
а Зопиие offensive from the sea to the Vosges, the Ger- 
mans to-day would be probably out of range of Rheims, 
Laon, Novon, and Bruges.—Yours, &с.,' | 
November 24. 1916. V. P. B. 
[Some of the letters in our ‘ Correspondence '' 
column may be зШу. That is a matter of opinion. But 
What does it matter? The writer of a silly letter likes 
to see it iu print; and while it gratifies his vanity it does 
по harm, for the readers of Те Architect © have too 
much good sense and sound judsment to be influenced by 


= 


the silliness. р.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 


AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 
rule local.) 


| ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bedford.—House, Ivy Road, for Messrs. Jones 
Brothers. | . 

CHESHIRE. 


Cheadle Ние. Хо. 25 Gatley Green: additions for 
Messrs. Bagley & Gresty. 
Mellor Street: alterations for Mr. Т. Hooley. 
DEVON. ۱ 
Plymouth.—Cinema house, Camel's Head: enlarge- 
ment for Ме. А. Davies. ` | 
House, Forest Avenue. Mr. A. Coles, builder. 
New Town Chambers, Old Town Street. 
Shop, Nos. 2 and 3 Patna Place, for the Co-opera- 
tive Societv, Ltd. 
DORSET. 
Swanage. —House, Kings Road. Messrs, Burt & 
Burt, builders, Railway Перо” 
" Maryland ": additions. Mr. L. D. P. Way, 
‚ architect, High Street. 
Stables, Station Arcade: additions and alterations, 
for Mrs. Brown, 
No. 15 Station Road: alterations. Messrs. 
Parsons & Hayter, builders, Institute Road. 


DURHAM. 


Kasington Colliery.—Proposed Wesleyan Church, 
Hebburi.—Property, Hood and Lampett Streets: 
alterations for Messrs: Hawthorn, Lerbe & Co.. Ltd. 


ESSEX. 


Frinton-on-Sea. —Exhibition Hall: additions. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Bristol.—Pembroke Congregational Church, Clifton: 
extensions. | 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Botley.—Proposed twenty houses for Botley and Hedge 
Parish Councils. š 
Iste ок WIGHT. ۱ 
Cartsbrooke.—Council school: alterations for the 
County Council. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. | 
Wellingborough.—Factory, Compton Road, for Messrs. 
Pmunniers, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Sullon-in-Ashjield.—House, Decdale Street, for Mr. 
» L. Clay. | 
Premises, Outram Street, for Mr. J. Jarvis. 
Proposed stables, Brookdale Road, for Mr. Е. 
Banks. | 
WESTMORLAND. 
Kendal.—The Manor House, Collin Field: restoration. 
Mr. J. Stalker, architect. 57 Highvate. 
YORKSHIRE. ` 
Harroqale.—'* George '' Hotel: additions. Mr. A. А. 
Gibson, architect, 5 Prospect Crescent. 
Wombiwell.—Proposed Council Drill Hall. 
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Building Progress in the Provinces . 


` FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, December 8. 
Town Planning Institute : Paper entitled “ Housing and Town 


cillor Harrison Barrow, EL 92 Victoria Street, S.W., at 


6 P.M. 
Tuesday, December 12. 


University College, Gower Street, W.C.: The last of six 
public lectures on “ The Town Planning of Greater London 
after the War,” by Professor S. D. Adshead,- M.A., 


Е.В.Г.В.А., at 5.30 р.м. 


' Wednesday, December 15. 


Manchester Society of Architects : Paper entitled ‘‘ Thirteenth 
Century Architects’ Sketch Books,” by Mr. Alan Foxley, 


B.A., at 6.30 p.m. 


Thursday, December 14. 
Chadwick Lectures: The last of three lectures on “ Architec- 


ture in Relation to Health and Welfare,” by Mr. Paul 
. Waterhouse, M.A., Е.В.1.В.А., at Surveyors' Institution, 


at 5.15 Р.М. 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C., : University Extension Lecture XI. on English Archi- 


tecture : “ Mediival English Homes,’ by Mr. Banister 


Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., at 6 р.м. 


Planning Requirements at the end of the War,” by Coun- 
which he drew his supply for immediate necessities. 


фи BRITISH-GROWN TIMBER. 


THE war has opened our eyes to the value of home-grown 
timber, ав of*nany other commodities for which we have 
got into an easy-going habit of dependence upon foreign 
Now we have learnt by bitter experience that 


supplies. 
this dependence is a millstone round our necks when 


any cause operates to render more difficult oversea trans- 


port to these islands. 


war that cause the difficulty. The shipping of our 


enemies is interned in its own and neutral ports and its 
Another 


usefulness to the world temporarily suspended. 
large portion of the transporting power of the world's 
shipping is absorbed in carzying men and munitions across 
all the seven seas. А by now appreciable proportion has 
been sunk by direct warlike action. Hence the possi- 
bilities of maritime conveyance have been greatly reduced, 


whilst the demand for its employment has considerably 


- 


increased. 
Nor can we hope that the advent of peace will imme- 


diately remove the overstrain completely. The peaceful. 


activities of civilisation, now largely suspénded in all the 
belligerent countries, have a very formidable leeway to 


make up, and the commercial demand for freightage after 
the war is likely to be intense for a considerable time to 


come. Hence we island-folk will be driven to dependence 
upon our home supplies, or at least it will be advisable 
that we should make the fullest use of their capabilities. 

It is not any inferiority of quality that has led to 
neglect in utilisation of our home-grown timber. Oak, 
ash, and elm timber of native growth are superior in 
lasting properties to any that has "been sent from abroad, 
native birch and beech are quite equal to foreign importa- 
tions, whilst several of our coniferous w 0098, when 
matured and seasoned, have been found of the greatest 
value for general constructive purposes. 

The main reason why home-grown timber is not more 
frequently used for building purposes is because it can 


rarely be got in a dry and seasoned condition and fit for 


immediate use, nor in the sizes, quantity or quality, 
and at the time required. On the other hand, foreign 
wood is sent to this country in a matured and thoroughly 
seasoned state, and can be procured in the different sizes 
and scantlings required for any class of constructive work, 
while there is no occasion for waiting on the part of the 
builder, as he-can procure just. what he wants at the 
shortest possible notice. 

The supply of foreign timber is, in short, organised to 
meet and no doubt is in part responsible for a change in 
builders! methods and manner óf business which the 
home-grown timber market has ignored. А hundred 
years ago every reputable builder, it 1s.scarcely going too 
far to say, stored and seasoned a stock of timber, from 


At present it is the operations of 


Now he goes to the docks, or to a timber merchant's yard, 
and buys, from hand to mouth, what he requires at the 
moment. The foreign timber trade has been organised 
to facilitate this practice ; the home-grown supply has not. 
Hence any user of home- grown timber has practically to 
buy 16 standing, probably even to cut it and carry it away, 
as well as to season it, so that if an architect desires to 
use British oak or elm, there is but a limited number of 
old-fashioned builders and a few merchants who can 
supply seasoned stuff ready for immediate use. The 
same practice of buying for immediate use instead of for 
stock applies also to other commodities used in building; 
but that is outside the scope of our present subject of 
consideration. 

The supply of home-grown timber is also influenced 
by the conditions of production. Useable timber, unlike 
stone, brick, or metals, affords a return on capital outlay 
after the efflux of a long period of time. The man who 
invests in, timber-growing must wait fifty or a hundred 
years before he sees his money back, and the probable 
condition of any market at that period of time in advance 
must be more or less speculative. 
profit is thus something very нке gambling. With 
afforestation, however, we do not propose to deal on the 
present occasion. 

We propose rather to direct our attention to the wealth 
of British timber trees not only in the heavier construc- 
tional woods, but in what may be termed fancy or orna- 
mental woods. The pine-trees principally grown in 
Britain are the Scotch pine or Scotch fir, as it ig some- 
times called, Pinus silvestris, the Weymouth pine, 
P. Strobus, the Corsican pine, P. Laricio, and- the 
Austrian pine, P. Austriaca. 

Of these the Scotch pine is the only one indigenous to 
Britain, its chief native habitat being the Northern High- 
lands. The quality of the wood varies greatly, the best, 
as found in the Northern Scottish forests, being close- 
grained, hard, and resinous, and equal in quality to that 
imported from Northern Europe. In England, as a 
whole, the wood is inferior to that prodaced in Scotland. 
The Weymouth pine is: curiously erratic in the quality of 
timber produced in this country, but in English southern 
counties attains excellent quality. The Corsican pine 
produces good timber in this country, and succeeds on 
poor, gravelly soils. The Austrian pine furnishes timber 
which is usually rough, knotty, and hard to work, but 
stands alternation of exposure from wet to dry as well as 


any other home-grown timber. 


Other notable ‘softwoods are silver fir, spruce fir, 


ilver or Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, and larch. Silver fir, 
йы pectinata, attains an immense size in this country, 
but the large quantity of timber produced is of second-rate 


Timber-planting for- 
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quality. 
Abies excelsa, has been extensively cultivated їп this 
country for upwards of 300 years, and the timber 
is, as а rule, quite equal to that from Scandinavia. 
Silver or Sitka spruce, Picea Sitchensis, grows to a large 
size in this country, and the timber, which is remarkably 
light for its bulk, strong and flexible, has been found of 
great value in the building of aeroplanes. It is close and 
fine grained, working well under the carpenter's tools. 
Douglas fir, Pseudo-tsuga Douglasii, produces a hard and 
durable timber which, when matured, is of a very rich 
colour and susceptible of a fine polish. Larch is the 
most valuable of the coniferous trees grown in this 
country, especially for all uses in which durability is 
essential. It is clean-grained, tough, strong, and light, 
but apt to shrink, with a tendency to warp. 

The high quality of British oak is, of course, well 
known; but besides the generally found botanical forms of 
Quercus sessiliflora and pedunculata, it may be noted that, 
more rarely, there are found the varieties of brown oak, 
principally confined to Northants, Beds, and Herts; 
green oak, with a vivid green colour due to the action of 
the fungus, Peziza' aeruginosa; Turkey or Levant oak, 
with a beautiful grain and good polish ; evergreen oak, or 
ilex, the timber of which is hard and close-grained, richly 
coloured, with а satiny polish. 

Chestnut, from its similarity to oak, though without 
the pronounced medullary rays, is useful as an ornamental 
wood, and when stained is largely substituted for walnut. 
Its use for cheap fencing has lately been mueh exploited. 
A wood little used or grown in this country is the acacia, 
whose timber is of a beautiful greenish-white colour, 
‘changing to dull buff or brown when quite dry, marked 
distinctly with brownish veins. The wood of the common 
almond tree, though not often procurable of large size, 
is, as far as colouring is concerned, one of the most 
beautiful and distinctive of any grown in this country. 

Apple wood is used for cabinet purposes, and when 
Stained makes a passable imitation of many foreign woods, 
` such as rosewood and walnut. Pear-tree wood is similarly 
used, and is especially adaptable as imitation. ebony. 
Arbutus, though small-growing, furnishes a wood which 
is hard, mcely veined, and susceptible of а smooth polish, 
and hence is highly valued for turnery and for cabinet- 
makers’ work. Ash makes good furniture, and its great 
elasticity makes it useful for many purposes, as for aero- 
plane construction. : 

Box 1s indigenous to England, though now becoming 
scarce, and is particularly useful for mathematical instru- 
‘ments, scales, &c., and for wood-engraving. Buckthorn, 
though small, gives timber with a beautiful grain, hard, 
elastic, and smocth to work. Cedar, introduced into this 
country in the seventeenth century, is useful as ап orna- 
mental wood. Both the wild cherry and the bird cherry 
as well as the cultivated variety furnish wood useful in 
fancy cabinet-making and turnery. Holly is also in 
request for similar purposes, and particularly for imita- 
tion ebony, and in this ranks in company with laburnum. 

Thus there are many British-grown timber trees, the 
use of which, if exploited more extensively, might be of 
value for ornamental woodwork, particularly in inlays, and 
others, such as sycamore, plane, and willow, which form 
a ground for this method of treatment. 

Those who are interested in the subject of home- 
grown timber trees may be recommended to study a 
careful and compendious description* by Mr. Angus D. 
Webster, who deals with the subject lucidly, not only 
' from the economic standpoint but from the arboricultural 
side, and in whose book are given illustrations of longi- 
tudinal sections of woods which convey a good idea 
of their markings and figure. 
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* “ British-grown Timber and Timber Trees.” Being a 
concise description of each species, together with notes as to 
their value for ornamental and economic planting, including an 
account of the soils sutted to their cultivation, the uses to which 
the timber ін applied, and current value of the wood, &с. By 
Angus D. Webster. With forty-one full-page plates. (London: 
William Rider & Son, Ltd. 5», net.) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
NATURALLY enough, the National Gallery Bill has evoked 
a plethora of discussion, in which all sorts of variant 
views have been expressed. There is so much of purely 
personal predilection in the formation of an opinion as to 
the desirable character of a national collection of pictures 
that whilst some advocate, and we join with these, that 
such a collection should be as catholic and widely em- 
bracing as possible, others would go so far even as to 
suggest that instead of parting with our Turners, we 
should, as occasion permits, buy more and specialise in 
our own great master to render even more unapproachable 
than at present our unique position as possessors of his 
works. 

Our view of a national collection is that it should be 
of the greatest possible value as an educational medium 
for the people of the nation generally, and hence should 
contain genuine examples of the art of the masters of 
painting of all schools. A private collector may specialise 
in any direction he pleases, and usually finds his greatest 
pleasure, and often his most profitable investment, in 
rendering his collection complete in one particular 
direction.  . 

A very general ground of objection to the Bill lies in 
the distrust that some critics appear to have of any body 
of men who may happen to be the Trustees and Director 
of the National Gallery at any particular moment, whose 
mere fashion or caprice may dictate preference for some 
particular school or some individual master to-day, to 
the detriment of others who were in favour yesterday and 
may come into high esteem again to-morrow, We suggest 
that the definite acceptance as a binding tradition of the 
principle which we hold should govern the selection of 
subjects for a national collection would prevent tlie opera- 
tion of mere whimsical preference. The Trustees should 
not debate whether it is desirable to sell Turners and buy 
Titians, to exchange Ettys for Botticellis, but whether 
their possession of works of all these masters is suffi 
ciently comprehensive for a national coilection. 

Sir Edward Poynter is one of those who fear Ше 
operation of changing taste, but the strongest point that 
he makes is that, in his opinion, ‘‘ there are not many 
pictures that are not wanted in the collection, and those 
which we feel we could spare would command no price, 


. as, if they were not wanted in the Gallery, it would be 


because they were considered of no value." In view of 
the position Sir Edward has held as Director of the 
National Gallery, he must be presumed to have a correct 
knowledge of the relative value of its contents, and if his 
successors in office held the same opinion the Act, if 
passed, would be abortive. 


At a recent meeting of the Chester Consistory Court, 
a letter was read from the Chancellor (Sir Philip Baker 
Wilbraham, Bart.), in which he replied to a letter from 
the rector of Malpas, which appeared in the “ Diocesan 
Magazine,” with reference to the necessity of obtaining 
faculties for memorials in churches. 

“ Mr. Armitstead,"' the Chancellor writes, '' raises an 
important question where he points to the special condi- 
tions arising out of the war. There are, indeed. many 
sons of rich and poor alike who will never find a place 
in our churchyards at home. Tt is right that ther 
memory should be honoured, and # would be wrong that 
any question of fees should be allowed to stand in the 
way. In several small cases recently the statutory fee 
of £2 25. for a minor faculty has been reduced to £1 1s., 
and I propose to make this a rule in future for all cases 


. of war memorials, where the total cost of the work pro- 


posed does not exceed £20. For very small cases special 
arrangements can be made; and if in any parish several 
small memorials are required, there is no objection to 
combining them (within reasonable limits) in a single 
application for a faculty. 

“ But I earnestly hope that the dead who have died 
for their country will not, as a rule, be honoured by 
numbers of small independent tablets, differing in size. 
design and treatment, scattered over the church. Some 
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individual monuments no doubt there will be. But for 
the most part, would it not be better, and more in har- 
mony with the spirit of corporate sacrifice which these 
men have shown, that each parish should take in hand 
some general scheme of war memorial, іп which individual 
inscriptions might find a place? The scheme might be of 
almost any kind. In some cases it might take the shape 
of a long-desired improvement to the church; in others, 
perhaps, the money could better be devoted to some out- 
side work, with a mura} tablet in the church recording it. 
The foundation of mission churches in Canada, for 
instance, or India, had been suggested, and it would be 
difficult to think of any nobler or more Christian monu- 
ment to those who have fallen. Memorials of this kind 
cannot, of course, be completed yet; but it is not too 
soon to begin to think about them now—to hold a meet- 
ing, or consult an architect, and prepare plans for a 
common scheme, or even, perhaps, in certain cases, to 
begin the work by instalments. ’’ 


An instructive and interesting lecture entitled “ The 
-Esthetic Aspect of Animal Life,’’ by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, has been delivered under the auspices of the 
Zoological Society of Ireland. 

The lecturer at the outset mentioned that he 
approached his subject from the point of view of the 
student of science. 
stated, still very young. When one began to discuss the 
question of the beautiful one came up against the ques- 
tion of taste. It should, however, be noted that the 
science of beauty was well begun, and that there was a 
growing body of data in reference to what children and 
unsophisticated people regard as the most pleasing forms, 
colours, and movements. For a long period culminating 
in mid-Victorian days there was a general idea that beauty 
was a rare thing, somewhat exotic, in which one looked 
for beauty in the orchid rather than the dandelion, but 
since that vicious period came to an end people learned, 
like Peter, that there was nothing common or unclean on 
God's earth, and that the beautiful was at our very doors, 
that beauty crowded us all our life. Не would ask those 
questions in regard to the beautiful amongst animals. The 
first question to be discussed was—‘‘ What is implied in 
our esthetic emotion when we contemplate beautiful 
animals?” In the first place, he said, there is a purely 
sensory factor, for what we see sets up pleasant rhythmic 
processes in our eyes, and messages pass to our brain, 
and the pleasedness is echoed throughout the body, in the 
pulse, for instance, and in the beating of the heart, as 
Wordsworth well knew. Supplementing this there is a 
perceptual factor, a subtler appreciation, which takes 
account of the significance of what is being seen, which 
compares and values and allows memories and associa- 
tions to rise. As Sir John Burdon Sanderson said, much 
of our enjoyment of beauty is mingled inextricably with 
an appreciation of adaptiveness. Thirdly, in sorne cases 
there is imaginative sympathy, when we actively respond 
to what we enjoy looking at, projecting ourselves on it, 
reading ourselves or something else into it, in an esthetic 
illusion, which is not unrelated to self-deception play. А 
second question concerns the qualities in animals that 
impress us as beautiful; and the answer is—form, colour, 
and movement, singly or together. We like best those 
animals that have flowing lines, shapes that sing, features 
which repeat themselves rhythinically, which conspire to 
one effect, which compose and are readily summed up. 
The combinations of colours in animals are often daring, 
but they aré always harmonious—the reason for this being 
that they are the vital expressions of unified visible indi- 
vidualities, which have stood the test of time. Moreover, 
in the course of hundreds of thousands of years our eyes 
have become attuned to the natural, and just as a dis- 
cord may break a precious glass vessel by setting up 
contradictory vibrations, so there are colour-schemes (like 
some tartans) which almost literally jar, and muddy 
colours that are like noises. In the case of movements 
we enjoy especially those that are eurhythmic, like the 


The science of the beautiful is, he. 


flight of birds, which set up а pleasant internal mimicry 
in our bodies. There is sympathetic resonance. A third 
question is— What does beauty mean for the animals 
themselves? Some, like bower-birds, show the rudiments 
of esthetic delight, as Dr. Thomas Reid recognised. 
Beauty often seems to mean much in animal courtship. 
But it is, perhaps, more important to recognise’ that 
beautiful structures in animals often mean stable archi- 
tecture, that pleasing lines often express strenuous 
endeavour, and that others, like the bars on feathers and 
shells, are the registrations of rhythmic growth. Every 
wild animal living an independent life is an artistic unity, 
in the direction at least of beauty and usually attaining 
it, and is pleasing to the eye, at any rate when we see 
it in its natural setting. The animals that do not please 
us are unfinished animals, like some embryos; those that 
are distorted or crippled by parasites; those which are 
themselves parasites; and those whose proportions have 
been spoilt by one-sided domestication, like prize pigs. 


The Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research, with whose first annual report we 


dealt at length, has now, with commendable promptness: 


一 for our late Goverument—been constituted. as a 
separate Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for Great Britain and Ireland, under the Lord President 
of the Council, with the President of the Board of Educa- 
боп as Vice-President. The official statement con- 
stituting the Department may be thus summarised :一 

1. A Royal Charter has been granted to the official 
members of the Committee of the Privy Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which was established 
last year with Sir William M'Connick as administrative 
chairman, to enable it to carry out its extended mission. 

2. It will obtain financial support on what may be 
described as a co-operative basis : . 

(a) The Treasury has agreed to set aside a large sum, 
which will form the nucleus of its funds. The amount is 
four or five times as much as has ever before been allo- 
cated for such work. | 

(b) In order to encourage firms interested in various 
trades to make generous contributions, the Treasury has 
agreed that any money given for research, on specified 
terms, shall be regarded as working expenses, and will 
thus be free from income-tax and excess profits tax. In 
other words, of any sum which a prosperous industry 
may set aside, about 77 per cent. will consist of money 
which would otherwise be paid over to the Exchequer, 
and only the balance will come out of the pockets of the 
contributors—private firms or limited liability companies 
engaged in trade. | 

3. With a view to promoting this co-operative movo- 
ment, Industrial Associations will be formed in connection 
with various trades for the promotion of research, and 
they will work under the supervision of the new central 


authority. 
4. The research of individua] workers will be 


encouraged by grants. 

9. The new Department of Scientific and Industria] 
Research will be empowered under its charter to 
administer any sums which may be left by will for this 
great national movement. 

Mr. H. Frank Heath, C.B., has been appointed per- 
manent secretary of the new Department, to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed until December 31 
next, at the offices of the Board of Education, Whitehall. 
On and after January 1, 1917, all correspondence should 
be addressed to The Secretary, Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Great George Street, West- 


minster, S. W. 


We noted, some time ago, the proposal of the Town 
Clerk of Glasgow (Sir John Lindsay) that a Commission 
should be formed to consider the question of improving the 
town planning of the city and the housing question, gener 
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ally. The Corporation has now approved the suggestion, 
but add to the Town Clerk's proposal that the commission 
should consist of two architects, ‘two engineers, the 
Master of Works, the Medical Offieer of Health, and the 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, further members including the 
Dean of Guild, the Deacon Convener, three members of 
the Health Committee, and representatives of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Housing, the City Improvements 
Committee, and the Statute Labour Committee. 

So large a committee means much talk and slow pro- 
gress and possibly acrimonious discussion, particularly in 
view of the proceedings which occurred at the Scottish 
National Housing Congress last week, when Sir John 
Lindsay, who presided, contended that there was more 
sentiment than common sense in the suggestion that the 
housing problem in cities could be solved by the erection 
of cottages, and voiced the opinion that the Scottish tene- 
ment was to be preferred to the English self-contained 
house, which was often sub-let by the tenant to other 
people. This view was contested by a number of the 
speakers. А resolution was adopted declaring Ше desira- 


_ bility of stimulating the supply of self-contained dwellings 


with gardens, a proposal in favour of checking the build- 
ing of tenements being by consent withdrawn, 


The Dublin Corporation municipal workshops appear 
to be a concentrated quintessence of the extravagant 
inefliciency that commonly marks such institutions. Ata 
special meeting of the Corporation the Lord Mayor said 
that within the past two months it had come to his know- 
ledge that the Stanley Street workshops were not going 
оп as well as they would all like them to go. Оп one day 
a few weeks ago there were twenty men idle. "These men 
were all paid on an average £2 а week. And day after 
day from that time till now there were a certain number 
of men idle every day, and they were being paid for doing 
nothing. He did not think he would be doing liis duty 
if he did not bring this matter before the Council and try 
to do something to remedy that appalling state of affairs, 
involving a considerable money loss. ` He was told that 
on one occasion the roof of a house or shed required 
repairs, and there was not a carpenter in the place fit to 
go on the roof, the result being that three men had to be 
brought in to do the joo. He thought that was a hopeless 
state of affairs in any municipal authority. There was at 
the workshops a permanent staff of something like 93 
men, and he was told that there was not work for half of 
them. . 


A matter of considerable importance is discussed in 
the *' Yorkshire Post ”as follows :一 One important factor 
in the problem of heating buildings is only too often 
neglected. То a very material degree economy of heating 
depends upon the heat-insulating properties of the walls 
of the building. However efficient be the heating system, 
the consumption of fuel will be extravagant unless the 
outer walls, windows, doors, floor, and roof are such as 
will prevent the too easv escape of the heat generated. 
In very many cases houses are built without any con- 
sideration of this most important point. Yet the saving 
in fuel to be effected by making buildings reasonably heat- 
proof is enormously greater than the cost. Mr. C. T. A. 
Hanssen has recently stated, on the strength of careful 
experiments, that И proper steps are taken to prevent 
excessive heat losses by protecting the walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, and roof with some cheap and efficient non-con- 
ductor, and by using double windows, .the total cost for 
heating can be reduced to one-third of what it would 
otherwise be. This refers apparently to a detached build- 


"ing; in the case of houses in rows the possibility of 


economy would not he so great. The cost of heating an 
average middle-class house through the winter months 
varies a good deal according to the locality, the heating 
system used, and the degree of comfort demanded; but 


if £18 be taken as a common figure, then the saving to be 
effected by proper heat-conservation works out at some- ! 


‘double windows. 


thing like £12 per year, and, if the life of the house be 
taken at 100 years, the possible saving over the whole 
period amounts to the surprising sum of £1,200. It 
appears, therefore, that every shilling spent on making a 
house reasonably heatproof may easily save a pound in 
fuel before the building has rendered its full tale of 
service. As to the best, cheapest, and most durable 
method of providing against the too rapid escape of heat 
very little information is obtainable, for the simple reason 
that the matter has not been sufficiently investigatéd. As 
regards outside walls, Mr. Hanssen points out that there 
is rio occasion to go in for extraordinarily thick brickwork, 
as insulating materials of much less bulk can be used to 
equally good purpose. One-inch thickness of slag-wool, 
for example, will retain as much heat as an extra 12-in. 
thickness of brickwork, and slag-wool is proof against 
moisture, vermin, fire, and sound, and is at the same time 
cheap. Roofs and floors play a no less important part in 
heat wastage, and as much attention should be given to 
making them warm as to making them dry. The use of 
though рғасасаНу unknown in this 
country, is part of the seasonal routine-in colder climates, 
the extra sash being fixed ineplace at the beginning of 
winter and removed in the spring. In our own more 
фепрега е climate the fuel economy would not be so great, 
but it 15 probable that it would much more than repay 
the expense and trouble involved. Tt 1s computed that 
£54.000,000 a year is- spent in this country on heating 
private houses by means of open fires. ‘The economy to 
be effected by efficient heat-generating systems and by the 
efficient conservation of heat is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance. 


THE LATE MR. EDWARD CRATNEY, 
۲۰۲۱۱۰۸۰ M.S.A. 
WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Edward Cratnev, 
a well-known Newcastle architect, which occurred at his 
residence at Willington-on-Tyne, on Friday last. 

Mr. Cratney, although only thirty-four years of age, 
had made rapid strides in his profession, and his death 
is all the more regretted as he had many important build- 
ing schemes on hand, which. were to be proceeded with 
after the war. He served his apprenticeship with Mr. 
J. Fleming Davidson, of Willington Quay, after which he 
commenced business on his own behalf. Не was imme- 
diately successful in several competitions, and many of 
his designs were most favourably commented upon for 
the originality of treatment which they displayed. His 
work included free libraries at Sunderland and Annfield 


, Plain, country mansions, churches, factories, and public 


buildings. About ten years ago he carried off the gold 
medals awarded for the best designs of model dwellings 
on the Walker Estate belonging to the Newcastle Corpora- 
tion, and a thriving village is now to be seen laid out on 
the lines he suggested. Since then Mr. Cratney had made 
a close study of the problem of erecting model cottages and 
workmen’s dwellings, and on this question his advice was 
frequently sought by private promoters of schemes and by 
municipal authorities. Recently he was appointed archi- 
tect and adviser to the Newcastle Corporation and the 
Wallsend Corporation in regard to big housing schemes, 
the former being estimated to cost well over £100,000. 
The last work he was engaged upon was the laying out of à 
new cemetery and the erection of chapels and lodges, &c., 
for the Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. (Photographs 
of this virile work appeared in our issue of September 15, 
and supplementary views, of Ше highly, interesbus 
chapel will be published later.) | 

Mr. Cratney was a frequent contributor to the illus- 
trations pages of “The Architect," and, indeed, the 
gradual but sure development of his skill can be well 
traced in this Journal; and many of his designs have been 
published also in America. ۱ Б 

For some time he had not enjoyed good health, and 
died after an operation. The interment took place 
Wallsend on Tuesday. 


‘scandal. 
Conference which was held on this subject last Mav, 
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KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL. 
Осв three plates are concerned this week with the large 
building which has recently been erected on Campden 
Hill, Kensington, in connection with King's College for 


Women (University of London). As will be noticed from 


the accompanying plan, the scheme is not yet complete, 
inasmuch as the fourth side of the quadrangle exists 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


Continuation of Presidential ‘Address by Mr. F. E. 
. Wentworth-Sheilds, M.I.C.E., from las; week. 


PassrNG to the question of secondary education, every 
member of our society will be in cordial sympathy witn 
the movement to emphasise the importance of science 
in Publie School and University education, and to abolish 


the absurd proportion of time given to the study of 


Latin and Greek. We do not for à moment, of course. 
wish to do away with the cultivation of humane letters, 
but that our two senior Universities should practically 
compel their students to spend an enormous part oi 
their school: hours in learning subjects which the 
majority of them cannot appreciate, and from which 
eventually they derive little or no benefit is a. national 
It is curious to note that át the important 


under the Presidency of Lord Rayleigh, many masters 


and professors of the older Universities bewailed the 


neglect of science in their schools. But the influence of 
the dead hand seems paramount at Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, and probably it will be long before their regulations ; Cinderella of school subjects. 
is room for further usefulness. If science.is to be 


一 ~ 一 -一 一 一 一 -~ — 


and scholarships will be arranged in such a way as to | 
induce a larger number of students to take up pure and really and seriously cultivated in this country ,,it should 


i observers. 


have received serious training in research. 


only on paper. The view of the south front shows the 
hostel portion and the first two bays of the single-storey 
refectory (75 feet by 35 feet). . The latter is particularly 
interesting, and its interior monopolises one of the two 
remaining plates. A study of the plan should be made 
side by side with that of the photograph showing the 
courtyard., Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., of 
London and Maidstone, were the general contractors. 
The architects were Messrs. H. Percy Adams and Charles 


Holden. 


C" РАР № ле мл X‏ و می 


applied science instead of classics. As a nation we are 
suffering severely from this neglect of science in the 
past. Some of our ablest men, who ought to be help- 
ing the country as engineers and leaders of commerce, 
are wasting their energies as lawyers and Members of 
Parliament. Worse than that. even in this capacity 
they are quite unable to appreciate the dire necessity 
for the better cultivation of science, because they know 
nothing of it themselves. The Report of the Research 
Council points out that one of the. great difficulties of 
carrying out research work is the. scarcity of qualified 


us, ' graduating with first and second-class honours in 
science and technology. including mathematics, in the 
Universifies of England and Wales before the war was 
only about 530, and of these but a small proportion will 

” How is 
it possible that our Government will take active steps to 
remedy this state of things so long as their Members 
and employees are recruited from a class which knows 
little or. nothing of science? Fortunately, the newer 
Universities are more alive to the importance of science 


and less hampered by the tradition which has made it the 
Even here, however, there 


“Тһе annual number of students,” it tells - 
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be taught at our Universities to every member of our 


-leading professions, to our Civil servants, and also to 
those who are to take a leading part in commerce and 
industry of all kinds. But the influence of our Uni- 
versities should not cease at this point; they should be 
ein constant touch with the life and work of the men 
they have trained. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
professors of our British Universities are in many cases 
schoolmasters and nothing more. In other countries 
it is not considered desirable that students should be 
taught by a man who does nothing but give lectures. 
The professor is encouraged to keep in touch with the 
world of commerce in various ways. He is permitted, 
or in some cases obliged, to act as consultant on prac- 
tical work. At one University in America, commercial 
firms are invited to bring special research problems to 
be investigated by the College staff, who are bound to 
secrecy, апа. on the other hand, participate in апу 
success which the investigation may produce. Such 
intimacy between school and business is sure to be of 
the greatest benefit to both. 
Economie Indepeidence.—The war has strongly im- 
pressed another idea upon us, namely, that it is consistent 
with true economy that we should make use of our own 
national and imperial resources, rather than be entirely 
dependent upon other nations for the materials and manu- 
factures which we use day by day. Җеп war broke 
ont.” savs the Report of the Research Council. ‘ our 
supply of dves and glass was practically cut off. We 
were dependent upon Germany for magnetos, for count- 
less drugs and pharmaceutical preparations, oven for the 
tungsten used by our great steel-makers, and for the zine 
smelted from the ores which our Empire produced." 1 
am glad to add that. vigorous measures were taken. with 
liberal assistance from the Government. to remedy this 
state of things. But that such a thing could happen 
has given food for thought. Our easy-going theory 
of the past suggested that we should buy in whatever 
happened to be the cheapest market .and pay for the 


goods with something that we could produce more cheaply. 


still. The drawbacks of this practice are now fairly 
obvious, and, moreover, we are beginning to discover 
that we can produce many things quite as cheaply as 
other nations, if we will only take the same trouble. 

A very striking instance of this fact is constantly 
being brought to the notice of the members of this 
Institute. | 

In 1913 the value of timber and wood goods im- 
ported from our Colonies and from foreign countries 
(mostly from the latter) was over £37,000,000. А very 
large proportion of this timber was used in building 
construction of all kinds, and yet we know that a great 
deal of it could be replaced by steel and concrete manu- 
factured at home, and that the resulting structures would 
be cheaper and more permanent. ‘Fhe price of timber, 
which is now three times as great as it was in 1913, 18 
forcing this subject upon our attention, and ib is safe to 
say that. when the war is over and prices are down to 
more normal figures, concrete, plain and reinforced, 
will largelv displace its foreign. rival, and that every 
architect, engineer, and builder will.be expected to be 
well acquainted with its use. 

In this connection it mav be noticed that an im- 
portant item in the cost of reinforced concrete work is 
the provision of the formwork, which is usually made 
of timber. | Indeed, this type of construction has been 
adversely criticised on the ground that it is necessary 
to erect a timber building before the more permanent 
structure can be built up, and that the timber so used is 
of little or no value afterwards, and is practically wasted. 
There is no doubt that designers could avoid a great 
deal of this waste by planning their buildings in such 
a way that the formwork can be used again and again. 
We have heard a good deal lately about the standard ship, 
and it has been suggested that shipbuilding could be 
enormously cheapened bv constructing vessels to one 
or two standard designs. Why should not we have 


in the same way a standard factory or warehouse in which 
the spans and scantlings of the beams should conform 
to a pattern? Such a design would admit of light steel 
formwork being economically used, and would mean a 
saving of labour and material, both to the designer and 
builder. It only requires closer co-operation between all 
connected with the industry to bring it about, and I think 
the Concrete Institute would do a good work if it were 
to lay down such a standard. 

Increase of Output.—One bf the great difficulties 
which we have had to encounter in our endeavour to 
obtain economical work has been the restriction placed 
by the workmen themselves through their trade unions 
on the amount of their output. To Mr. Lloyd George 
belongs the credit of having induced them to some 
extent to forgo these restrictions, although they are by 
no means abolished. Unfortunately, the Government 
has promised that after the war is over all such restric- 
tions shall be re-established. In the name of common 
sense let us hope they will not. The attitude of work- 
ing men in this matter has been foolish and suicidal in 
the extreme. The result of the policy is clearly seen 
by comparing our census of production of 1907 with the 
American census of 1909. In almost every trade the 
American workman produces two or three times as much 
as the Englishman. No one would suggest that the 
American is cleverer or stronger than our own artisan. 
It is simply that the point of view of the American 
workman 18, or at all events has been, entirely different 
to that of the British. Our men seem to labour under 
the mistaken notion that in every workshop or group of 
shops there is only a limited amount to do, and that 1 
any one man voluntarily increases his day's work, he is 
depriving some other man of employment. This, of 
course, is an entire fallacy. Indeed, it may he said that 
the opposite is the case, and that the industry which can 
produce the largest output at a given expenditure will be 
the one which will he able to employ the greatest number 
of men. On the other hand, many intelligent working 
men will reply that they are quite aware of this, but 
that if they use their best efforts to increase production, 
the employers, by refusing to raise wages and by cut- 
ting down piece-work prices, prevent the workman from 
getting his fair share of the added wealth. Unfortun- 
ately, there is some truth in this criticism. The question’ 
was dealt with by Mr. Gerald Stoney, F.R.S., in his 
address as President of the Engineering Section of the 
British Association at its meeting last summer. Не 
pointed out that at present the most highly skilled men 
are pald by time, and thus earn considerably less than 
others of more mediocre attainments who earn by the 
piece. This is an arrangement which seems to be neither 
fair to the men themselves nor advantageous to the works 
аз a whole. Again, coming to the question of piece-work 
prices, Mr. Stoney points out that it has been customary 
to cub down the price when. a workman's earnings prove 
to be more than 50 per cent. in excess of what he would 
make if paid by time. This, too, is unfair and unwise, 
and the practice is to some extent responsible for the 
wilful limitation of output.- He suggests that piece- 
work prices sheuld be fixed by a special department, and 
that they should not be cut down except in extraordinary 
circumstances, and certainly not because the man happens 
to he earning good money. There is no doubt that too 
much stress has been laid in the past by employers on 
the desirability of keeping wages low, and we are begin- 
ning to realise that reasonably high wages are a positive 
advantage to a manufacturing concern, provided tha: 
thev are accompanied bv & large output. | 

Bolter Use of Machinery.—Another economy which 
needs to be developed in this country is the more extended 
use of machinery and of better machinery. Та many 
of our workshops the machines are old-fashioned and 
insufficient, but their owners have hesitated to abolish 
them for various reasons. Conservatism no doubt has 
been partly resnonsible for this lack of enternrise. and 
perhaps a more important cause has heen the difficulty of 
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obtaining a proper output of machinery owing to the 
lamentable restrictions imposed “by the various trade 
unions, who seem to be possessed with the groundless 
fear that the use of machinery will iead to unemployment. 
Be this as it may, our census of production of 1907 
compared with that of America in 1909 shows how 
much more machinery is used in the newer country, 
their horse power per man employed being in many 
cases double our own. It is notorious, too, that the 
Americans are more ready to replace old machinery by 
new than we are. The war has done much to change 
this, and in many workshops new plant has been laid 
down in order to meet the imperative demand for in- 
creased output. The resulting economy in production 
has been brought home to manufacturers, and it is not 
likely that the lesson will be forgotten. Even in Ше 
building industries, in which we are more directly 
interested, the introduction of new machines has been 
very noticeable. On many works such appliances as 
concrete-mixers, blockmakers, woodworking machinery, 
and all kinds of elaborate cranes and conveyers are used, 
where formerly the work would have been done by hand. 
The advantages both in increased output and in the 
quality of the work done have been very great, and 
further invention will undoubtedly extend these improve- 
ments. 
Scientific Management.—Among the many ways in 
which science can help industry is the methodical arrange- 
ment and teaching of hand labour. For generations Ше 
apprentice has been taught his trade by being put to 
work along with the older hands, so that he may learn 
by observation, with perhaps ‘some imperfect explana- 
tions. The limitations of this system have been shown in 
a most interesting way by Mr. Winslow Taylor in his 
book оп“ Scientific Management." He shows that very 
careful measurements and records are needed to find 
out how a man can do any piece of handwork to the besr 
advantage—that is to say, in the shortest time and with 
the least fatigue. For instance, he describes how by 
scientific study of the movements involved he was able 
‚ to train a man to load up pig-iron into railway trucks 
in such a way that he could easily increase his output 
nearly fourfold. He describes how the Bethlehem 
Steel Company used to employ a gang of men, under an 
excellent foreman, who loaded up 124 tons per man рег 
day. The movements of the men were studied,.and one 
by one they were taught how to do it more advantageously. 
The pupil was made to rest at stated intervals, so much 
so, that less than half of the ten-hour day was occupied 
in actually carrying his load. The result was that each 
man was taught to load up 47 tons per day instead of the 
123 tons, and this without any sign of fatigue. The 


men's wages were raised 60 per cent., nowithstanding . 


which the unit cost of the operation was very considerably 
reduced. | 

Mr. Taylor also quotes the investigations of Mr. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, who studied and improved the art of brick- 
. laying. He describes how he arranged the mortar-box 
and the pile of bricks in such à way that the bricklayer 
no longer bad to step backwards and forwards or to 
stoop each time a brick was [aid. The bricks were 
sorted and placed with their best edge up by a labourer. 
The mortar was tempered in such a way that the brick 
had no longer to be tapped, but could be pressed down 
to its proper position. Thus the movements made bv 
the bricklayer were reduced from 18 to 5 per brick. With 
these improvements a well-trained workman could lav 
350 bricks per hour, whereas the average speed under 
the old methods was 190 bricks per hour. 

(To be concluded.) 


MAJOR HERBERT Рниллрз FLETCHER, attached R.F.C 
F.R.LBA. F.S.I., A.M.LC.E., of 29 New Bridge Street, 
بت رت‎ House Marden, Kent, who died August 3, 

-four, trom an accident on dut | | 
gross value of £17,077. С "00 ۵۷ 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. | 
THE annual meeting of subscribers. to the British School 
at Athens was held on November 28; Mr. George А. 
Macmillan, chairman of the Managing Committee, | 


presiding. 
Тһе Managing Committee state in their Report for: 


the Session, 1915-1916, that during the present eventful ٭‎ 


years the utmost those entrusted with the management 


of the School can hope to do is to keep the various: 


departments in working order, ready for renewed activi- 
ties in the better future, and meantime to render every: 
national service that lies in their power. Everything’ 
possible has been done in both directions, but friends. 
must wait for information under the second heading 
until after the war. — | 

Roll of Honour.—Since the issue of the last Report 
two names have been added to the School’s Roll of: 
Honour. The Committee grieve to record the death of 
Captain Guy Dickins, King's Royal Rifles, on July 17, 
from wounds received in action three days before.. 
Captain Dickins was a student of the School for five 
years (1904-1909). His main interest was in ancient 
sculpture, and the first volume of the Catalogue of the 
Acropolis Museum was his work. Ilis clear and concise 
treatment of the earlv sculptures is at once an admirable 
summary and corrective of the needlessly elaborate litera- 
ture that has overgrown these works. His restoration: 
of the great group by Damophon showed a rare conjunc- 
tion of imagination in forming an idea and patience im 
working it out. It is to be regretted that he did not live 
to carry out his work on Hellenistic sculpture to which 
he was attracted by the mass of material, original or. 
derived, awaiting the author of a comprehensive work. 
devoted to this subject. Friends of the School will be: 
glad to learn that some of his materials will be available. 
for publication in the ** Annual ’ and elsewhere. It might. 
be said of all Dickins’ work, save indeed of that which 
he laid aside for his country’s service, that whatever he: 
took up, he saw through to the end; he brought to it a 
good eye, a full memory, a ready pen. and a real love of 
the beautiful. The Greeks admired him for his hand- 
some presence and easy tongue, while in the Common: 
Room at the School he was honoured for his gifts and: 
loved for his kind and merry heart. i 

The School has further to mourn the death on the’ 
field of hortour of Second-Lieutenant Roger Meyrick 
Heath, Somersetshire Light Infantry, who enlisted in 
the Public Schools’ Battalion at the beginning of the’ 
war, and after having been gazetted to the Somersetshire, 
Light Infantry, crossed to France on September 18,, 
1916, and was killed instantaneously by a shell two days; 
later. At Oxford he had been awarded the University: 
Diploma in Archeology with distinction in Greek Epi-; 
He won the Newdigate and had published a. 


In Heath the School loses a good. 
“inheritor 


graphy. 
volume of verses. 
comrade. a scholar of rare promise, and a true 


of unfulfilled renown. ’’ 
The Director.—During the whole of the Session the 


Director’s services have been lent, with the approval of 
the Committee, to H.B.M. Legation, where he is ет-. 
ployed mainly as director of Relief for the British 
Refugees from Turkey. He spent June, 1916, at 


' Corinth, at the invitation of the American School, help. 


ing Mr. Blegen to continue the excavation of the 
Mycenzan site discovered last year. Further interest- 
ing discoveries were made this year which will throw 
light on the civilisation of the Peloponnesus in pre- 
historic times. Remarkable is the discovery of a new pre- 


historic painted pottery allied to Minyan ware but with: - 


fine freehand florid designs recalling those of Phylakopi- 
In August, Mr, Wace made another short visit of six 
days to Corinth to see the excavation of another pre- 
historic site, where ware of the second Thessalian period. 
has been found underlying Urfirnis ware. Тһе 
Committee wish to record their gratification that the: 
Director of the British School was invited to give his. 
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help in these important excavations carried on by his 
American colleagues. 

During the winter as time allowed, the Director 
continued his study of the pottery from Mycene and 
superintended the execution of archeological drawings 
made by M. E. Gilliéron, fils. The Director also con- 
ducted the examination, at the instance of the Ministry 
of National Economy, of candidates for a diploma in 
English to enable them to become teachers of Engl'sh 
in the public commercial schools. In a similar capacity 
he had the pleasure of assisting his French colleague, 
M. Fougères, in conducting examinations for the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. He was also 
consulted by H.R.H. Princess Alice’ with reference to 
an exlubition of Greek embroideries and other arts which 
she proposed to hold. | | 

The Library.—Some new rules for Ше manage- 
ment of the Library have been put in force, and, so far 
as can be seen at present, work well. The Library, in 
view of the abnormal conditions, has been closed to the 
general public, but students have been able to obtain 
admission. Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Hasluck have worked 
there during the Session as well as members of the 
French and American Schools and several Greek 
scholars. Іп addition some resident subscribers and 
various members of the British colony have made use 
of it. The additions to the Library have been few. 
Several important works have been received from the 
Trustees of the British Museum—but these, with other 
books given to the School, have not yet been despatched 
to Athens. 


Suggested Purchase of Additional Land.—During 
the Session the Monastery of the Holy Angels near the 
School obtained leave from the Ministry of. Ecclesiastics 
to offer for sale the plot of land directly opposite the 
. Schools on the slope of Lycabettus, on the other side of 
Speus'ppus Street. А sale by auction of some lots 
actually took place, but through the vigorous representa- 
tions of the Directors of the two Schools, aided by the 
British and American Ministers, this sale was annulled 
and the two schools now have a right of pre-emption, 
subject to certain limitations. In this connection the 
School is much indebted to Sir Е. Elliott, who in this 
has, as always, shown himself a warm friend of the 
School, to Mr. Hill, to whom the bulk of the negotia- 
tions have so far fallen, and to Mr. Ioannides of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission for friendly advice and help. 

Acknowledgments.—The School is deeply grateful 
to Mr. Kuruniotis, Chief of the Archeological Section 
of the Ministry of Education, for his kindness to the 
School, and to Dr. Stais, Director of the National 
Museum, for the courteous help he invariably gives to 
those who wish to study the treasures in his charge. To 
Miss Hutton the School owes this year a double debt of 
gratitude for undertaking, in Mr. Penoyre’s absence, 
much of the secretarial work of the School, in addition 
. to the valued help she has so long given by editing the 

“Annual.” 

Publications.—Considerable progress has been made 
with the arrangement of the material for the Palaikastro 
publication. The plans have been completed by Mr. 
W. б. George, Mr. H. H. Jewell, and Mr. Heaton 
‘Comyn, and some of the illustrations have been pre- 
pared, but for the present the work is at а standstill 
owing to the absence abroad of Professor Bosanquet and 
Mr. В. М. Dawkins. | 

The appearance of Vol. xxi. of the “ Annual ’’ has 
been delayed by difficulties inseparable from the present 
conditions, but the Editors hope to distribute it early in 
the New Year. It contains papers by Dr. Leaf, the late 
Guy Dickins, the Director, Mr. Hasluck and others. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins' important study of the dialect 
of Cappadocia, ‘‘ Modern Greek in Asia Minor,’’ appeared 
in June, 1916, and has aroused great interest, not only 
among philologists, but among  folk-lorists, for the 
work includes a large collection of folk-tales. А chap- 
ter on the subject-matter of these tales is contributed 


by another ex-student of the School, Professor W. R. 
Halliday. — 

Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows 
a credit balance of £561 18s. 4d., as compared with а 
similar balance of 2426 175, 2d. for the preceding year. 

The total amount of the Annual Subscriptions 18 
only £588 16s. Od., a decrease of £86 Os. Od. as com- 
pared with last year, and of £202 Os. Od. as compared 
with two years ago. 

Expenditure has remained low owing to the causes 
mentioned in last year’s Report and the saving of a 
salary to an Assistant Director. 

The reasons for the serious decrease in subscriptions 
are too obvious for comment, but it is earnestly hoped 
that bottom has now been touched, and that there will 
be по further falling-off to be reported in next year's 
accounts. | 


TOWN PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON-- 111. 
AT University College, Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., 
Е.В.Г.В.А., delivered the third of six public lectures on 
“Тһе Town Planning of London after Ше War.” 

In his second lecture Professor Adshead reviewed the 
history and development of main roads during a century 
subsequent to the introduction of railways, and showed 
how a century of science and* administration had con- 
verted country lanes into important highways. Then, 


for fifty years they were practically disused. Occasionally 


a furmture van would rumble along their once busy 
track, or perhaps a gipsy van, or farmer’s trap. It 
was the strenuous cyclist who again put life into the 
road. It was the cyclist who investigated the meander- 
ings of the country lanes. But the cyclist was not а man 
of influence, and his excursions not matters of national 
importance, and this of itself had very little effect on the 
deliberations of those responsible for the upkeep and 
improvement of main roads. The régime of the cyclist 
was of importance, however, as anticipating the auto- 
mobile. Тһе introduction and development of self- 
propelled vehicles, little more than a decade ago, was 
so Important an event that we are justified in regarding 
it aS a momentous incident in our national existence. 
It is creating, and will continue to create, a complete 
change in the organisation of popular transport. It is 
bringing about great changes in the distribution of 
factories. It is upsetting long-established land values. 
And its influence penetrates to the very placing and 
planning of the home. | 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the motor 
industry has been developed, both as regards pleasure 
vehicles, tradesmen’s vans and heavy wagons, demon- 
strates irrefutably that after the war (which has naturally 
produced a temporary check) we shall have such resus- 
citation and revival of road traffic as has never been seen 
before. 

Now, we must not forget, in considering the con- 
struction of a new road, the requirements of which are 
in the first place to meet the needs of motor traction. 
that we are dealing with quite а different problem from 
that presented to Telford and Macadam, whose interest 
centred mainly on the movements of the four-horse stage 
coach, If asked to enumerate the cardinal requirements 
of the main road of to-day, Professor Adshead said he 
would mention :一 | | 

(1) An even surface with good grip. 

(2) A wide angle of visibility. 

(3) Big curves and no corners. 

With regard to the Conference proposals for new 
arterial roads leading out of London, he pointed out that 
the conclusions arrived at are on the whole excellent; 
hut, at the same time, through untoward circumstances. 
there are cases where the results are to his mind by no. 
means the best. Tt must be borne In mind that the loca! 
authorities through whose areas the roads pass have ha 
а good say in the matter, and there is no doubt that, im 
order to meet their wishes and obtain their consent to à 
scheme, modifications which have had to be made have 
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not in every case been an improvement on the original 
line; however, this is exceptional and not general. 

And moreover in regard to road construction and 
town improvements generally, as in other walks of life, 
there is the '' broad ” and “ narrow ” way. There are 
several cases where a fine scheme has been overlooked 
or abandoned for lack of, shall one say faith? Some of 
the proposals, as, for instance, the proposed circum- 
ferential route from Clapham to Catford, described as 
the ‘‘ South Circular Road,’’ are so tortuous and irregular 
that under no circumstances could they ever become 
great popular thoroughfares like the Haussmann roads in 
Paris. However, in this case merely to connect up an 
existing series of roads was all that was ever intended, 
At the same time, if a main road is worthy Ше name, it 
must have distinction, it must be a wide, continuous track, 
showing no hesitation as regards its Career; otherwise ا‎ 
is not a road, it is merely a route. Should it incline 
to the left-or right, it should do so deliberately, and 
never appear to be slinking into a back street. Should 
it penetrate an important junction, it should do so with 
some formalitv, and not elbow its way through a maze 
of irregularities, only to be disposed of by following 
a tramtrack. And it should have characteristic and 
never-to-be-forgotfen features at intervals in its course. 

It is here that the services of the architect are re- 


It is the architect who alone can deal with road 


quired. 
A main 


junctions and give them their proper setting. 
road should be so direct and deliberate that it is quite 
impossible consciously to slip awav from it. And it is of 
importance to give consideration to the mental effect 
produced on the driver of a vehicle, by -disturbing 
elements in the planning of its courses. These are such 
features as turnings which create feelings of hesitancy, 
continual narrowings and widenings, and where two ways 
meet having to take what in plan and appearance 18 Ше 
less important of the two. So to plan u main road as 
to preserve the equanimity of a driver is, if anything. 
even more important than that it should be absolutely 


the shortest route. 


| ART IN LONDON. 
MR. JOSEPH PENNELL AT MUNITION WORKS. 


WHEN we regard this collection of lithographs at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, it is easier to recognise the verity 
of the assertion that modern war is won in the workshop 
rather than in the field. At least there is an element of 
truth. in it, which connotes nothing derogatory to the 
magnificent qualities of the men in khaki who are so nobly 
doing their devoir in the fields of France, Belgium, Greece, 


and Africa. : 
It is a wise decision to exhibit these sketches in 


London and the provinces, and thus help to bring home to 
the understanding of the public the all-importance of the 
work of the stay-at-homes in connection with the conduct 
of the war. If it helps to eliminate the idea and thought 
of war-time holidays and cessation of labour it will have 
accomplished notable good. 

And Mr. Pennell has done his part so admirably. It 
is really difficult to avoid the language of exaggeration, 
and so, in order to give verisimilitude to our powers of 
artistic appreciation, we shall have to make the most of 
any minutize of adverse criticism that may offer. 

But not to the suppression of our natural desire to 
praise, where praise is so obviously due. The artist's 
imagination illuminates his art, aiding him in his labours 
und making more evident the divine afflatus that inspires 
him. Let us admit that at times his imagination gets the 
better of him, but not often is this the case. In previous 
work of Mr. Pennell's a certain carelessness in detail has 
been far too apparent, but we see no carelessness in this 
later work of his. And he gets his great effects so 
simply ; there is no striving for elfect, no stage-manage- 
ment, nothing meretricious.’ 

| We referred above to the possibilities of adverse criti- 
cism. It is, of course, part of the alphabet of art that a 
picture should tell its own story, independent of ex- 


planatory title or of the showman's words of introduction. 
Not always is this the case with the sketches before us, 
though ir very many instances the requirement is fully 
satisfied.. ‘‘ The Perambulator,’’ ** The Great Hammer,” 
“ Changing Shifts,” “Тһе Balloon Shed ’’ are notable 
instances of success. 

And again, in regard to the accompanying letterpress, 
which has a humour and character proving very attractive, 
there is at times a regrettable current of enthusiasm run 
riot, of affectation made apparent. ^ Does Mr. Pennell 
really believe this? '* How much finer are the lines of 
chimneys than the lines of trees, while the slowly-rising 
smoke gives the sky a beauty it never. had before.’ 
Does Mr. Pennell really believe this? ‘‘ No cathedral is 
more impressive, no altar finer; but instead of decking it 
with flowers the men were making it ready to roll more 
armour-plate. This drawing is but another proof that 
great work is great art, and that art to-day is joined to 
sclence—not, religion; but the effect is just as fine.” 
No, no; our artist can portray Tartarean poems here, 
such as Furnaces at Night °; he can make art out of 
commonplaces, such as “ Shot”; he can make а real 
picture of coke-ovens (see “ Вуе-ргоди в") and— 
curiously enough—his sketch of ** The Acolytes Preparing 
the Altar of the War-god '' may, without undue straining, 
sugzest chancel, choir-stalls, reredos, high altar. All 
this may be so, is so; but Mr. Pennell's magnificent 
powers of artistic expression of his subjects must not lead 
him to indulge in unwarranted hyperbole or in artistic 
affectation of sentiment. 

In, this fine series of half a hundred sketches we 
regard as the very best “ The Coal Mines,” “° Munitions 
River,” Тһе Shops at Night—Changing Shifts,” “Тһе 
Ве Bug,” and “ Shot °’; but the whole exhibition is а 
monograph of noble work and a tribute to what our 
countrymen and countrywomen are doing in the cause of 


upholding civilisation. 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO HEALT 
| AND WELFARE.“ : 


LECTURE I.—ARCHITECTURE AND WAR. 


On Thursday, November 30, Mr. Paul Waterhouse,. 
M.A., ЕК B.A., gave at the Surveyors’ Institution, by 
permission of the Council, the firgt of a course of three 
Chadwick Public Lectures on ‘‘Architecture in Relation 
to Health and Welfare. '’’ Architecture, said the lecturer, 
was essentially an element in hygiene, even as regards 
those aspects of architecture which are least connected 
with sanitation. For hygiene was the, maintenance of 
health by the improving of environment, and architec- 
ture, good or bad, was an inevitable part of man’s environ- 
ment in all civilised life. Under the heading of archi- 
tecture was necessarily included town planning—namely, 
the design not of individual houses, but of houses т 
groups. 
War and architecture interacted on one another as 
cause and effect. Many of the effects of war on archi- 
tecture were obvious and very distressing. (Some lantern 
slides were shown in evidence of the direct. action of war 
on the building craft.) But destruction was not the only 
effect of war on architecture. Alongside of irreparable 
losses there were other losses—the obliteration of certain 
parts of cities which would probably, after the declara- 
tion of peace, herald new advances in town planning. 
Moreover, England had learned during the war how 
to collect and how to spend public money on a large 
scale. Such expenditure would, it is true, leave England 
poorer, but the lesson so learnt might perhaps lead in 
time to expenditure—-liberal expenditure—on Ше plea- 
sures of peace rather than on the horrors of war. Here 
was a great chance for those larger schemes of municipal 


* Delivered at the Surveyors’ Institution, G 1 
Street. Westminster, November 30. by Mr. Paul Wein 
Sir William J. Collins, K C.V.O.. M.D., Chairman of the Chad- 


wick Trustees, in the chair. 
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‘town improvement which lacked only funds to give them 
realisation and success. 

Possibly, also, England would have learnt that in 
municipal no less than in Parliamentary elections it was 
important where great work was to be done and where 
specially qualified custodians were required it was more 
important to choose specially qualified men than men dis- 
tinguished merely by party tickets. London in par- 
ticular needed guardians who were either experts in the 
‘саге of London or willing to engage expert advice. · 

Touching in turn on minor points of detail in which 
architecture, town planning, and by-laws might be 
affected by the new ideas introduced by the war, the lec- 
turer concluded his remarks by two further considerations 
—the effect of architecture on war, and the style of the 
future. | 

Under the former heading he dwelt on the spiritual 
.or sentimental effect, of architecture in that mysterious 
virtue of patriotism which—rather than commercial in- 
stinct—is the true mainspring of defensive war in a 
Christian people: | 

The latter topic he debated in special reference to that. 
essential element of all good architecture which binds it 
inevitably to its own past. The lecturer saw no prospect 
whatever of unfettered innovation. 


The Course will be concluded on December 14 at 
5.15 P.M., at Ше Surveyors’ Institution, when Mr. 
Waterhouse will deal respectively. with “ The Growth 
and Over-growth of Towns '' and “Тһе London of the 
Future." Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and Chadwick 
Trustee, in the chair. 


THE WORKSHOP IN EDUCATION.*. 
Ву Mr. F. V. Bunnjpar, Principal of the L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. 


In all design one can only go forward from the point 
at which one finds things, and sound development must 
be based on a recognition of what has gone before and 
has necessarily become to an extent traditional. This 
does not involve acceptance of a situation, but it does 
mean that to proceed surely there should be sought all 
the good foundation there may be to build upon. 

It is beside the point to tinker in compartments, 
to continue to argue whether a ‘‘classical’’ or a 
“ modern ” is the right line to take, to distinguish with 
departmental subtlety between science and art. That 
education may secure that everybody has his chance we 
rnust get down to a consideration of fundamentals. 

All sound education 16 to the same end—the develop- 
ment of the powers of the mind, the stimulation of 
thought, the unfolding of the imagination, the cultivation 
of the inherent and latent personality. 

` Persons make. up communities, and the whole com- 
munity is the nation; therefore education must have the 
character which arises from its design being treated as 
a whole and being national in conception. 

Our education lacks character because it is not an 
orderly developed whole arising from a national concep- 
tion. It contains all sorts of oddments, partly of our 
own invention and partly foreign. There has been a 
considerable tendency to return from flying visits abroad 
and to patch into the British educational garment scraps 
whieh however rightly they may have been woven into 
the native design cannot harmoniously be let into ours. 
There should be a reconsideration of the essential subject 
of instruction to provide the means for the development 
of types of mind which cannot find sdequate expression 
under existing curricula, and probably miss their real 
work in life. | 

Therefore, education, besides being national in 
character, needs more breadth in its design. 


* A Paper read at a discussion arranged by the Arts and 
Crafts Society in connection with their recent exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. 


So far, thé desire to broaden education has meant 
little more than adding to a mutilated literary education 
a number of watertight compartments. There is general 
education, and beyond: there is further education which, 
in the main, is dealt with in an overspecialised manner. 
There is hardly any connection between the two, and 
except along the traditional literary line no orderly pre- 
paration in the former for the latter. Trade schools, 
secondary and other higher educational institutions, often 
deal with “ specialised subjects ’’ in separate compart- 
ments, which have little more than a nominal relationship 
with either one another or previous education. They 
exist independently and, without organised means of 


“selection of those best fitted for particular vocations, 


youth is trained in them for special purposes. 

But training may become the very antithesis of educa- 
tion. It may degenerate into a system by which pupils 
are put through their paces like performing animals. It 
may be the cramming of the virginal understanding with 
a mass of indigestible information which presupposes 8 
large amount of thought that the student has not been 
capable of giving to it. Information so gained is not 
knowledge, for it either quickly fades from the memory 
or is useless because the brain has not been stimulated 
and has no power to assimilate it. Т 

We want mechanical training no more than we want 
useless erudition; both are wasteful of money and life. 
Our need is the development of national intelligence. 
In its reconstruction education must have character aris- 
ing from a national conception with a real continuity of 
purpose and an organised co-operation of all branches. 
It must be designed as a whole, with breadth, harmony 
of detail, and completeness. | 

Built on this basis, it would be sound and elastic. 
It would be an offer to the community which could be 
understood, which would be recognised as a good thing, 
and a real public demand for education would arise. At 
present there is no widespread enthusiasm for education 
because it makes no appeal to the imagination. It is а 
task. The English distrust it as a subtle means of side- 
tracking a boy from the job of making a living—for him- 
self and others. This was delightfully summed up for 
me the other day by an old working man, who said that 
“а man will come to his level in spite of education." 
A significant commentary on the present day. 

Real education is the perception and development of 
the individual according to bent and capacity so thai 
he may learn to live; and important as are the problems 
of what you teach and how you teach, the most important 
is whom you teach. . | | 

So that different tvpes of mind shall have the most 
fitting preparation for life the means of expression must 
be provided for them throughout the educational scheme. 
At present these means are inadequate because the design 
of our education has been built on a traditional literary 
basis, and in secondary education there has been too great 
a tendency to act as if a literary education were the only 
real education. A literary education is quite suitable for 
certain types of mind and in preparation for certain 
careers, but the bulk of the population of a prosperous 
country is concerned with the various branches of pro- 
duction and, to prepare for all purposes, different kinds 


‘of education are needed to enable different intelligences to 


grasp their happy moment in official, professional, com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural work. 

“Тһе most important activities are those of the man 
who works with head and hands in the ordinary life of the 
community. '' | DRE 

These are the activities of production, which 18 by | 
workmanship, and workmanship is art. | I 

Workmanship as science is accepted, and there 18 à 
striving among the authorities to develop scientific indus- 
trial research ; but any recognition that workmanship and 
industry, which form the backbone of the country, depend 


upon art for their best development, is conspicuously 
lacking. 4 

Art is generally understood to be a thing apart, ani 
the product of picture painters and craftsmen and simi- 
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larly gifted and lucky people. It is spelt with a big A. 
It 1s a decorative and purchasable luxury, to be hung up, 
stood about, or applied to things. It is °° applied ” or 
*' fine,"' according to whether it is useful or not. . Ib is 
the concern of the general public only so far as they can 
afford to buy some of it as a demonstration of the posses- 
sion of taste. 

Never was there a time when the world stood in 
greater need of all that makes for the spiritual and 
imaginative side of things. Never should there have been 
greater determination among educators to safeguard 
ideals. Yet in June 1916, Convocation of the University 
of Oxford decided, nem. con., to suspend the Slade Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Art for the period of the war. It 
seems impossible that, in the desire to seize the widow’s 
mite, a so learned and responsible body should possess so 
little insight and should deliberately break their only link 
with art as a living force. But it is true, and as a revela- 
tion that art is thought to be only a decorative extra, it 
proves the need for intelligence rather than erudition. 

. We must work for the restoration of the broader 
meaning of art, for the reunion of the many subdivisions 
of art into art—one and indivisible in its association with 
life and work. It must be recognised as a necessity to 
give us а truer appreciation and use of our country and of 
ourselves. 

Such a récognition of art means exact thinking, quality, 
workmanship; it is the real safeguard and means of 
development of the nation's trade and world influence. 

The community is to be influenced most readily and 
permanently through the things it is always seeing, 
always using. Things which are usually the joint con- 
cern of designers, craftsmen, manufacturers, and distri- 
butors—the employers and the employed. It is by the 
intelligent co-operation of all these in making and placing 
before the public the best that hand and machine work- 
manship can produce that the people can be touched, 
their sympathy gained, and their appreciation stimu- 
lated. 
The supreme lords of the workshop are the craftsmen 
who, by, producing the few individual and outstanding 
things, are symbols and standards, who in making these 
things are conducting research and are the fountain head 
from which flows inspiration for the industries. 

Fundamentally, then, drawing and workmanship must 
be treated as essentials throughout any properly organ- 
ised scheme of national education. They are instinctive 
and world-old methods of registration, of observation, 
reasoning, imagination, and invention. Their practice 
encourages all these, and they stimulate not only the 
power of taking in, but are direct means of inducing 
students to give out. 

A truer description can be given by a drawing than 
by words;.as a registration of actual visualisation it is 
much more complete and suggestive, and it is more easily 
understood. 

The Somme pictures are more descriptive, make a 
. greater appeal.to the imagination, offer a truer explana- 

tion and enable a fuller realisation than pages of litera- 

ture do. 
If education persistently developed powers of visuali- 
sation, history and geography would have a vastly greater 
interest, we should develop '' bumps of locality,” really 
see N ature when we look at it, understand weather and 
all those things which are now mysteries to the un- 
observant majority of us. 

Again, the instinct to make a thing in its three dimen- 
sions is evidenced by most children, and by the astonish- 
ing expertness developed in bookbinding, printing, silver- 
. smithing, cabinet-making, and other crafts by pupils of 
the L.C.C. Day Technical Schools. These are boys be- 
tween thirteen and sixteen years of age, most of whom 
come from families which practise no craft, and none of 
whom have had in the elementary schools any special 
selection or preparation for craft. This being so, what a 
stimulus craft and industry would have if drawing and 
workmanship were basal subjects of education and used 
as a means of vacational selection, at اس‎ the greatest 


‘should buy estates, 
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want in our scheme. -They would open up such possi- 


bilities, be so suggestive that for many children they 
would point the way to a career, and would gradually ' 


"assume.a greater specialised importance until education 


would be continued in and by means of a craft. By such a 
linking up general and technical educatión would secure 
a real continuity of general education, specialised educa- 


tion as pxe-apprenticeship training, part-time further 


education during apprenticeship and in the employer's 
time, and, later, the continuation of education by the 


` keen and intelligent worker, whether employer or em- 


ployed. 
Through art and the workshop in education thousands 


would be helped along the line of development Nature 
intended them to travel; good work would result from 
enjoyment of work; and, in all probability, the problem 
of intelligent supply for agriculture, craft, and industry 


would be solved. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by Correspondents. } 

A.A. Active Service Committee. 

SIR,—May I ask you to allow me, through the medium 
of your columns, once more to give publicity to the work 
which is being carried on by the A.A. Active Service 
Committee in supplying comforts and necessities, reading 
matter, &c., to members of the architectural profession 
and of the building trades who enlisted in the Army 
through the A.A. War Service Bureau? 

From my own experience I know how very greatly 
the work of the committee is appreciated at the Front, 
and how welcome are the parcels they send out. Since 
the committee was first formed, thousands of parcels have 
been despatched, apart from the numerous professional 
periodicals and bundles of other reading matter with 
which a large number of men are supplied weekly. 

Fo carry on this work during the coming winter 


farther funds are required, and my object in writing is to 


remind your readers of the existence of the committee, 
and to ask them if they would send donations, whether 
in money or goods, to the Chairman, Mrs. Maurice 
Webb, at 37 Great Smith Street, Westminster. The 
supply of magazines is never up to the demand, and ab 
the moment reading matter of all kinds is particularly 


required.— Yours, &c., 
А. G. В. MACKENZIE, President. 


37 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S. W.: 
November 28, 1916. 


The Housing Problem in Large Cities. 
Sin,—Landlords of cottages deserve more credit for 
fulfilling the spirit of the wishes of Parliament than the 
tenants do; as, in at least one large city, the tenant 
sub-lets a couple of his rooms for more than the land- 


lord gets for rent and rates. 
Sir William Lever advocates that City Councils 


and give the land to the builders of 
cottages. The idea is somewhat startling to ratepayers, 
hut the opinion of the owner of Port Sunlight deserves 
respectful consideration, and from one’s experience of 
municipal enterprise, it is conceivable that Corporations 
would lose infinitely less, by giving away a site, rather 
than by building a house upon it, and conditions could 
be imposed entirely outside ordinary building by-laws 
—which latter might be relaxed when the freehold 
reverts to the Corporation—and there would be less 
compelition with private owners than if the Council 
were to build;'as no one will -erect a building in the 
futuré at less than the cost of site and building in the 
past, and higher interest will be required in any case, 


to obtain an economic result. 
Cities should be taken in wards, and all the derelict, 
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untidy building sites—with notices pasted on boards, 


indicating that the Corporation do not intend to dedicate 
the land to the public—should be examined by the 
possible recommended to the 


Council to let them at a peppercorn rent for 80 years 


| (two lives), conditional that healthy houses for the very 


poor are forthwith erected thereon. In any housing 
scheme adopted by a public utility body, the catering 18 
always for the better-class working man, who ought to 
be encouraged to build his own house through his build- 
But it is a duty, as imperative as the war 
not only of the very poor—the 
workers—but of the whole city, that the class with the 
least wage shou'd be decently and healthily housed 


ing society. 


immediately the Army 1з disbanded; and it should be 
considered now, as it is not necessary for every one to 


think solely of the war. 
Architects and engineers are not fully occupied, and 


the Corporation could command the best talent, and 
they would lose nothing, as extra rates would be col- 
lected, and cities would not have such a dreary, scabby 
appearance; and as the leases fell in, the land would 
revert to the C'orporation, it would be then valuable, and 
the buifllings could be destroyed. I have no hesitation 
in saying it. would be much cheaper than any form of 
municipal housing.—Yours, &с., 

W. H. Woop. 


Queen Square House, Leeds. 


The Piecemeal Destruction of Rheims Cathedral. 

SIR, 一 The reply of '* W. P. B.” to my letter on Ше 
above subject is studiously abusive and insulting, and 
has just that characteristic of which '* W. P. В.” com- 
plains as belonging to my correspondence over the nom- 
de-plume I have chosen. 

It is not a question of '' if we had supplied, &c.,’ 
¿he past, but the actual state of things that matters. 

If ** W. P. B." will put my letter on this subject and 
his reply to it before a competent military authority, I 
will abide by that authority’s verdict as to which of the 
two letters is more fit for the Editor's “ W. P. В.” 

To say my suggestion 18“ a gross insult to our Allies ” 
s “the limit of ineptitude, ’’ and, I should say, penned by 
an upstart amateur strategist who has never been in the 
part of France under review. I have seen no mention of 
any air attacks whatever on those long-distance guns, pos- 


' in 


sibly for the good reason that none have been made on 


them, or they would have been chronicled in the French 


official reports. 
But my letter was written as a protest against the 


'" no use crying over," which I criticised as I did.— 
Yours, &c., Non-IGNOTUS. 


[This correspondence, having descended into mere 
inelegant abuse, must now cease.—Ep. 
? 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN . THE PROVINCES | 
AND SUBURBS. - 


'A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 


vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as э, 


rule local.) 
ENGLAND. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford.—Additions, Hurst Grove, for Messrs. W. Н. 


Allen, Son & Co., Ltd. 

Store, Cauldwell Street, for Mr. F. Ray. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

High Wycombe. о Hospital: 


7. 
Anufield Plain. е New Durham Road: addition 


for Mr. A. Е. T. Welsh. 


Essex. 
Barking. —Proposed Carnegie Public Library (£6, سو‎ 
A 


Braintree.—Workshop, Coggeshall Road. Mr. 
Wicks, builder. 


: additions. 


= = 
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Harwich.—Cottage Hospital, Dovercourt: 7۰۲۷ 
Memorial wing. | ши 
LANCASHIRE. 
Rain ford.—Foundry for ОНА $ Engineering Works. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Mellon. Mowbray.—Factory, Thorpe End: extension 
for Messrs. Tebbus & Co. | 
Surrey. 
Byfleet-—One hundred апа thirty cottages, Oyster 
Lane Estate, for Messrs. Vickers. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Twenty-two houses, Ва Road, for 


Mr. С. Blockley. 
The “ Flumber ” Works: extension. 
. Ruyby.— House, Barby Road, for Mr. A. F. W Motos 
House, Hillinorton Road: alterations for Mr. F. 


Thom pson. | 
“Те Нша”: addition for V. A.D. Hospital. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Batley.—Parish Church, Staincliffe: alterations. Sir 
С. Nicholson, Bart., F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Caslleford.—Warehouse, Wheldon Lane, 
Castleford Co-operative Society. 
Skipton.—Cottage Hospital: additions. 
Thornhill (Dewsbury). —Proposed Council school for 


mentally deficient. 


for the 


WALES. 
се yn Вау.-“ Corriemoor,’’ Llanrwst Road: motor 


garage for Mr. T. Spencer. : 
Two houses, Kenelm Road, for Mrs. Hilton and 


Miss Taylor. 
House, Wynnstay Road, for Mr. R. Evans. 
` Rhos-on-Sea. —Shop, Colwyn Avenue: additions for 
Mr. J. M. Roberts. 
SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—Cinema Theatre, Bonnvbank Road: exten- 
sion for Tivoli Theatre Company. 
Cinema Theatre, Arthurstone Terrace: altera- 
tion for Mr. J. Bell. 
Store, Meadow Street: alteration. for Messrs. 
Samson & Unna. 
Kirkculdy.—St. Brycedale House: conversion into 
hospital for aged and incurables, for trustees of the 


late John Hunter. 
IRELAND. 


Athea.—Carnegie Library. 
Broadford.—Carnegie Library. 
Cork.—Motor factory, Cork Park, for the Trafford 
Engineering Co. (of Manchester). 
Dublin.—Premises, Cork Street: additions. Mr. F. 
Haves, M.R.LA.I., architect, 1 Nassau 
Street. | | 
No. 6 Townsend Street: alterations. Messrs. 
Moore, Keefe & Robinson, architects, 11 Fleet 


Street. 
Knockaderry.—Carnegie Library. 
Limerick.—Premises : additions for Athea Co- -operative 

Creamery Со. Mr. J. O° Malley, architect, 10 Glent- 


worth Street. 
Peenagh.—Carnegie Library. 


` 


CONTROLLED ESTABLISHMENTS CANTEENS. 
WE understand that arrangements have been made with 
the Ministry of Munitions whereby controlled establish- 
ments canteens—the plans of which have been approved 
by the Canteens Committee of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic)—will be granted a building licence pro- 
vided that no steel is used in their construction. The 
owners. of the controlled establishments will be free to 
employ their own architeets, and it has also been arranged 
that, should he be asked to do so, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will suggest the 
names of architects in the different districts where it Is 
proposed to build canteens. 
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WALLS FLOOR | 
ПЕ CHADACTEDISTICS 
THE DPODVCIS OF 


BRITISH MADE 


TRACING CLOTHS 


Are Specially: Prepared 
for use without Chalk 


IN SIX QUALITIES 
TO SUIT ALL USERS 


As supplied to 
Н.М. Stationery and India Office. 


Small Sample Roll Free on Application, 


LIMITED, 
Chalfont House, 
Gt. Peter Street, 


ee 
Eie o M THE HAMILTON FRIEZE” 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

AN OFFERING TO CERES, 

THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS. 
MINERVA VISITING THE MUSES. 


JUDGMENT OF MIDAS: 


Sole Agents : 

| B. J. HALL & СО. 
) 

K 
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WHY PAY RENT ? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables P rs to reap 
the benefit of their и уеви ni n duri inf 4 : their ом n lifetime. 
and in the event of р reinature dea а," рце r legal 
represent tative an pi session of a house 01 their wn free 
from any mortgage c Particulars 
post free Good Prospe Sete. for Acti ive Ag rents: 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
6 Paul Strect, Finsbury, London, Е.С, 


M. GREGORY, General Manager 


RATNER SAFE 00, Um, 


Have pleasure in announcing that they have 
removed to larger Showrooms and Offices at 


STAFFORD HOUSE, 29 Cannon St., E.6. 


Over 700 Ratner Safes ordered by the Government 
since the War commenced. Verbum Sap. 


Partridge's Patent" Elite” Glazinj 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTICHT, DUST PROOF, NON-CORROSIVE, 
NON-VIBRATING, PROOF AGAINST INTERNAL WIND PRESSURE 


The most Efficient and Economical | Bars, Caps, and Fittings supplied for 


A Beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint, by 
W ЖАЗИТ. 4 Price 10s. 6d, the Set. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher + p. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, London, E.C, 


Method of Glazing obtainable. purchasers’ own fixing. 
A Perfect Rooflight at Price of Putty | Stock-length Bars, Caps, and Дана 
Glazing without Maintenance. packed in crates ready for ship- 
Details of Connections to various ment. 
forms of Roofing Free on appli- | Can be fixed by unskilled workmen 
cation. | owing to its simplicity. 


25 PER CENT. СНЕАРЕН THAN OTHER PATENT SYSTEMS. 
Hundreds of Thousands of Feet fixed on National Factories- 


ALL BARS ARE DIPPED IN A BATH OF CREOSOTE UNLESS ORDERED OTHERWISE 


Т. PARTRIDGE & CO., WALSALL 25.522] 


Manohester OfTioé : 
96 Trevelyan Buildings, Corporation Street. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Friday, December 15. 

Illuminating Engineering Society: An Account of Events 
during the Vacation, including some suggestions. regarding 
War Economies in Lighting, will be delivered by Mr. L. 
Gaster (Hon. Secretary), at the Royal Society of Arts, at 
5 P.M. 

Monday, December 18. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : Second General -Meeting 
(Business) of the Session 1916-17, at 4.15 Р.м. 

Tuesday, December 19. | 

Institution of Civil Engineers : Paper to be further discussed, 
“ Experiments on Earth Pressures," by Mr. Ponsonby 
Moore Crosthwaite, B.A.I., M.Inst.C.E., at 5.30 p.m. 

Thursday, December 21. 

Concrete Institute: Paper entitled, “ Pile Driving and the Sup- 
porting Power of Piles,” by Professor Henry Adams, 
M.Inst.C. E., at 5.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, 
W.C. : University Extension Lecture XII. on English Archi- 
tecture : “ Mediæval Public Buildings, Colleges, Hospitala,” 
by Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., at 6 р.м. 


————————————— —————————————MM——————— —————M—————MÀ—M—————M—MÓ—— 
workers, which are in widespread use in Europe, and of 


VERNACULAR BUILDING. 
ARCHITECTURE is not merely an affair of cathedrals and 
palaces, of the grand manner in the planning of towns 
and public buildings. It is in its widest application con- 
cerned also with the dwellings of the humblest workers, 
and in these it will often find traditions of building con- 
struction that have become obsolete or overlaid in edifices 
of greater prominence and presumed importance. It has 
been too much the custom amongst students and writers 
on the history of architecture to restrict their investiga- 
tions of medieval architecture in our own country to 
the construction of great ecclesiastical buildings and the 
dwellings of wealthy landowners. An inevitable 
result of the concentration of thought on the master- 
pieces of art production, whether in the domains of archi- 
tecture, of sculpture, or of painting, has been the growth 
of an idea that art is something restricted to the higher 
planes of ,human activity, something outside the com- 
pass of our daily lives. This fallacy, which arose during 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nine- 
teenth, is now, we may hope, under the influence of the 
Arts and Crafts movement, and of a general inclination 
of thought of which this movement is the active expres- 
sion, by way of becoming dispelled. Hence we welcome 
the appearance of a volume * оп“ The Development of 
English Building Construction,’’ by Mr. C: Е. Innocent, 
which gives us the result of much careful research into 
the history of vernacular building in Great Britain. 

We cannot do other than agree with the dictum of 
William Morris that the homely old English farmhouses 
and cottages were models of architecture in their way. 
Scattered up and down the land, they possess an 
essential requirement of successful building in that they 
appear to be part and parcel of the landscape. The tile 
hanging of Kent and Sussex, the brick nogging of Hert- 
fordshire, the timber and plaster of the western Mid- 
lands, the stone walls and stone slates of the Cotswolds, 
all seem to be as much a part of the landscape as the 
hedges and the trees. This character of congruity with 
environment is due to the indigenous nature of their con- 
struction. They have grown up in accordance with the 


satisfaction of local necessities by the use of local 
materials, and their beauty came as the spontaneous pro. . 


duct of the hands of their constructors, and it is even 
possible that this beauty was not fully apparent to their 
builders. 

The most primitive form of residence, after the 
troglodyte period, is still to be seen in the wigwam- 
shaped huts of charcoal burners and other woodland 


* "The Development of English Building Construction." 
By С. Е. Innocent, A.R.I.B.A., Honorary Lecturer in English 
Architecture at the University of Sheffield. (Cambridge: The 
University Press. 10s, 64. net.) 


which Mr. Innocent gives examples from South York- 
shire. As soon as necessity required a more commodi- 
ous interior than was afforded by a circular hut, there 
arose the problem of support for the ridge of the roof. 
The most simple method of supporting the ridge-pole is 
that in which the pole is sufficiently long and pliable to 
allow of the ends being bent downwards to the ground, 
and the pole is, roughly, arch-shaped ; this is still prac- 
ticed by savage peoples, but, says Mr. Innocent, there is 
no evidence lor its use in this country. When the pole 
cannot be bent the most simple and usual method of 
carrying it horizontally is to support it by an upright 
pole under each end and such poles generally have forked 
ends in which the ridge-pole can lie without danger of 
side-slip. 

The use of such a method of supporting the ridge- 
pole, when this latter becomes so long as to need inter- 
mediate posts, introduces a number of troublesome ob- 
structions to the interior. From this cause, and also 
for the securing of more effectual support against over- 
turning, there soon resulted the method of using in- 
clined but naturally bent timbers, or crooks, which, 
meeting at the ridge, stood wide apart at the ground, and 
by their curved shape formed a quasi-pointed arch. Тһе 
great prevalence of oak forests in ancient and medieval 
Britain furnished an ample supply of such curved-trea 
principals, and Mr. Innocent devotes a considerable part 
of his book to the description of examples of this method 
of construction. | 

It is rather remarkable that the author limits the 
distribution of buildings ‘‘ on crucks ” to those counties 
of England which lie west and north of a line drawn 
from the Wash to the Bristol Channel. ‘‘ This,” he 
says, “тау be due either to Celtic influence, or more 
probably because the west and north were the most back- 


мага parts of the country in culture, and methods of con- 


struction were used there after they had been discarded 
by the builders of the south and east," The theory of 
Celtic influence one way or other can hardly be accepted, 
since this method of construction is found in North Wales 
and Scotland, but not in South-West Wales, Ireland, 
and Cornwall. 

A glance at the map strikingly suggests that it is the 
ancient Kingdom of Mercia which is the home of the 
“б eruck,"" and that the method is the introduction of 
those particular tribes of Vikings who settled in the 
northern parts of England, and was unknown, or at least 
unprictised, by the settlers in Wessex, Sussex, or East 
Anglia. m 
An interesting chapter in Mr, Innocent’s book deals 
with the tools and the workmanship of the wright or 


| carpenter and the joiner, and gleans information from 
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long-forgotten poems and dictionaries by cross-reference 
from monkish Latin and medieval English. 

The walls of vernacular buildings in the middle ages 
were perforce of other material than expensively wrought 
stone and almost equally costly brick. It is one of the 
curiosities of medieval building that the craft of the brick- 
maker, which had been so thoroughly established during 
the Roman occupation, should have almost completely 
disappeared during the muddle ages. It emphasises Ше 
enormous difference between the wealth of the church 
and of the nobility and the poverty of the workers. 

Hence we have in vernacular building a whole series 
of walling materials and methods of construction ; wooden 
walls, of which the blockliouse tvpe was probably too 
costly to be used in a country where pine wood was the 
exception and hard woods, oak, ash, elm, and beech 
the rule. Creensted Church can scarcely be taken as а 
typical example, the more so as Ше vertical disposition 
of its tree-trunks 1s opposed to all usual methods of 
timber blockhouse building. 

Post and panel was the normal English use of timber, 
varving in disposition according to locality. The filling 
was infinite in varietv, dictated by local possibilities 
and traditions; wattle and daub, lath and plaster, wooden 
hoarding, clay, earth and mud, cob and’ sun-dried bricks, 
rubble stone and slate. АП these with more ог less, 
even without any. timber form the walling material of 
cottage and farmhouse building, and furnish a wide field 
for investigation and record. 

Roofing material in vernacular Bilan of the india 
ages was essentially regulated bv local possibilities, and 
to this restriction in use is due in no small degree the 
harmony such building displays with its environment. 
Stone, slate, shingles and slats, tiles, thatch, all nave 
their local significance and appropriateness. Mr. Inno- 
cent, bv the way, includes in his volume a very thorough 
chapter on thatching, which, however, fails of perfection 
by its no more than cursory allusion to the reed thatch 
of East Anglia.. 

In his description of early types of doors Mr. Inno- 
cent omits mention of the type with vertical boards 
overlapping at their edges and nailed, which is quite as 
simple to construct as the ledged door. and more effective. 

Many other details of vernacular building are de- 
scribed by Mr. Innocent, whose book can be well com- 
mended for its painstaking’ and erudite investigation of 
the methods of English building construction m common 
use, which are now rapidly disappearing with the decay 
and demolition of the cottages and farm-houses in which 
they were emploved. | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE very representative meeting held last week of em- 
ployers and trade unions under the chairmanship of the 
Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson must. be regarded 
as epoch-making and of happy augury for the Tuture 
relations of employers and employed in this. country. 
The employers present represented not only their indi- 
vidual firms but the Federation of British. Industries, 
which is claimed hy its secretary to be the most important 
and representative industrial orzanisation in the country, 
which comprises among its members numerous large 
firms and over forty associations in the iron, steel, engi- 
neering, shipbuilding, textile, dyeing, brewing. electrical, 
و("‎ and other industries. The resolutions passed at 
this meeting, and for the carrying into effect of which a 
verv influential committee has been formed, were аз 
follows :一 

1. That the cordial and whole-hearted co-operation of 
employers and employed will be the most important 
element in the success of апу scheme for dealing with 
the reinstatement of the inen of the Forces and munition 
workers in civil employment, and the general redistribu- 
tion of labour after the war, and for handling any subse- 
quent problem of unemployment or labour dislocation. 

2. That no machinery now in existence can adequately 
deal with the reinstatement in civil employment of the 
present Forces 


^ 


3. That powers should be obtained from Parliament 
to set up without delay a central statutory board to regu- 
late and supervise (a) the reinstatement in civil employ- 
ment of the present Forces; (b) the settlement in normal 


. employment of civilian w orkers now in Government or 


controlled establishments; (c) any general redistribution 
of labour arising out of the war. ‘Appropriate transfers 
of existing powers and duties will have to be made by the 
various Government departments to the central statutory 
board, so that complete authority shall be vested in the 
new board. 

4.. That not less than two-thirds of the members of 
this centra] statutory board should be representatives of 
emplovers and emploved in equal numbers, such mem- 
bers being appointed by the Crown from associations of 
employers and from the trade unions of the United 
Kingdom respectively, the remaining members of the 
board to include representatives of Government depart- 
ments, «с. 

5. That where a trade union, by arrangement with 
emplovers* associations, is capable of placing its members 
in eniplovinent, it should be competent for the central 
board, if it deems it to be in the national interest. to 
delegate to the trade union in question the responsibility 
of dealing with the reinstatement of its own members. 

6. That local boards should be established wherever 
necessary to assist the central board. Such local boards 
to have the same proportionate representation as 15 
provided for the central board. 

All expenses properly incurred by the central and 
local boards should be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 


- 


An admirable view of Ше essentials for the future 
harmonious working of capital and labour in the develop- 
ment of the national prosperity 1s expressed in the report 
of the preliminary committee appointed at a conference 
held at Glasgow in August last, at which 300 firms 
engaged in the i iron, steel, engineering, shipbuilding, and 
allied industries were represented. In the committees 
opinion, the factor that will overshadow all others is the 
question of increased production, and this can only be 
attained by a more cordial co-operation between em- 
plovers and employees than has existed in the past—by 
efficient equipment and organisation, on the one hand, 
and. on the other, by the abolition of all restrictions and 
practices limiting ‘output. 

Hence it is essential that in the remuneration of em- 
plovees some form of payment by results should be 
adopted wherever possible, with basis rates, compatible 
with the productive effect of labour, fixed on such à 
scale as will ensure for аП willing workers a good and 
comfortable standard of living. Once these basis rates 
have been equitably fixed and established, an increase in 
earnings, due to increased results, should be encouraged 
in every way, and workmen should have the security 
given them that anv enhancement of their earnings follow- 
ing increased production will not be made a ground for 
rate-cutting, as the whole suecess of the system must 
inevitably rest upon mutual confidence. In view of the 
foregoing considerations, any organisation which may һе 
instituted should be prepared to co-operate with labour. 
as without such co-operation and assistance the desired 
result will be difficult of attainment. 

It is proposed that in settling questions affecting 
labour use should continue to be made of existing 
emplovers' and workers’ associations, but in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of the various organisations, to 
obtain due recognition of properly constituted employers’ 
and employ ees’ associations ; to confirm or endorse volun- 
{агу agreements between emplov ers and emjaoyees, and, 
where desirable, to give legal effect to the recommenda- 
tions of these mU it is considered that some 
central organisation is necessary w hieh should have 
Governmental recognition to give it weight and ио 
The central organisation ЕНЕ take the form of : 
national advisory council of industry, consisting of RD 
sentatives of employers and of emplov ees, w “ho would 
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meet either separately or together, as the nature of the 
questions to be considered might require. It is sug- 
gested that a Minister of Industry should be appointed, 
who should not be a permanent official, and whose 
appointment or retirement should not be dependent оп a 
change of Government. Such a Minister would form the 
connecting link between the Government and the central 
organisation, and would preside over the meetings of the 
latter. | š 

Among the questions with which 16 is contemplated 
the central organisation should deal are tariffs, banking 
methods, transport, markets, sickness, unemployment 
and pensions, regulation of wages, finding of labour, 
apprenticeship, women workers, machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes, technical education, and industrial 


research. 


The deputation to the Edinburgh Town Council from 
the Edinburgh and District Trades Council and the 
Labour party on the housing deficiency rendered acute 
by the new development at Rosyth is but a forecast of 
what may be anticipated all over the country, and we 
may expect further similar wild demands to those then 
made. such as that large unoccupied houses in the city 
should be commandeered and that a special department 
should be formed by the Corporation.to build houses and 
roads. These demands are the result of the suppression 
of private enterprise in house building by the Govern- 


ment. 


The decision of Mr. Pollock, the Official Referee, in 
the action by the Kleine Patent Fire-resisting Flooring 
Syndicate, Ltd., to recover damages from Messrs. Kilby 
& Gayford, the builders of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
new premises, for the rescission of the contract for 
Kleine floors introduces a new source of trouble in con- 
nection with sub-contracts in building. Although the 
architects, acting under the covenants of the general 
contract, by a variation order, cut out of the contract the 
Kleine floors, the builders have been adjudged by the 
Referee as responsible for the payment of £1,500 to the 


Kleine Company for damages on the determination of the 


flooring contract of £11,364. The Referee would not 
decide as to the right of the architects to cancel the order. 
for the floors, but held that the architects’ order did not 
put an end to the contract between the plaintiffs and the 
defendants. Thus, if this decision stands, it would 
appear to be the law that if an architect, rightly or other- 
wise, makes a variation on an order given to a sub- 


contractor the builder is still liable to the sub-contractor 


on the sub-contract. 


The net result of amendments proposed or made in 
the Dublin Reconstruction Bill during the Committee 
stage 1s that there is no hope left of anything like the 
“ grand manner ” being applied to the reconstruction of 
the devastated Sackville Street area. The Corporation 
is not to be in a position to prescribe the manner of the 
rebuilding, but the City Architect may require reasonable 
alterations in the design of any proposed facade, subject 
to arbitration as to the reasonableness of his requirements. 
That is, Sackville Street may reach the level of London’s 
Kingsway and Aldwych, а collection of samples of modern 
architecture, but will not attain excellence as a fine piece 
of civic design. 

It seems that the Dublin Corporation is not yet out of 
the wood as regards the loan of two million dollars from 
America for housing. The latest position is that the 
Corporation will have to take up at once a million.and 
a half dollars at 64 per cent., which they cannot use 
immediately. Hence they will have to invest part of the 
money and pay income-tax on their interest, which will 
thus stand as at net 44 per cent. There is also the diffi- 
culty to be faced of a possible assessment of income-tax 
on the houses to be built, although it is fully anticipated 
that the high rate of interest paid on the loan and the 
high cost of building at the present time will mean a loss 
and not a profit on the housing scheme. 


We quite hope that the project of fitting Liverpool 
Cathedral with a carillon, as well as the peal of ringing 
bells which is practically assured, will be brought to 
fruition. We have too few carillons in this country, 
though we have no desire to see the peculiarly English 
peal ousted in their favour. 


In the Trade Supplement of the ‘‘ Times ” there has 
appeared the following interesting account of the trade 
with Cuba in flooring tiles, which is indicative of the com- 
petition British manufacturers of building materials have 
to meet: * A lucrative trade has been carried on for years 
between Germany and Cuba in tiles which are used in 
very large quantities for flooring. In other cases, prac- 
tically all the floors of the buildings are of brick, cement, 
or marble. A small number of local factories manufac- 
ture tile, brick, and firebrick, and these products are 
generally used in local construction; among the more 
wealthy house-owners an article of superior quality is in 
demand, and it is this that German manufacturers had 
set themselves to supply. At one time British manufac- 
turers enjoyed a very considerable connection, but the 
competition of both Germans and North Americans has 
practically killed it. At present, owing to the general 
prosperity of the island, many new and imposing resi- 
dential, as well as business, premises are being erected. 
Floor-tiles most in demand measure 20 centimetres square 
or, say, 25 tiles go to the square metre and cost when 
made localfy £10 to £20 per 1,000, the average price being 
about $70, or, say, £14 per 1,000. Аз Ше fire-brick 
made locally is of an inferior quality, the greater part used 
із imported. Неге, again, England used to send out а 
large amount of this class of building material, but the 
United States have superseded us. The importation of 
floor, wall, ornamental, and mosaic tiles is valued at 
about $125,000 (= £25,000) annually; that of roof tiles, 
$115,000 (= £23,000). А not inconsiderable part of the 
fine tiles imported formerly came from Germany, but the 
market for these has now been snatched by the United 
States, which may be relied upon to keep it if possible.’’ 


The question of the liability of railway and canal com- 
panies and other private owners of bridges to maintain 
their bridges at an adequate strength was considered at 
the annual meeting of the National Traction Engine 
Owners and Users’ Association. 

Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P.. legal adviser to the 
Association, explained the position with regard to the 
decision of the House of Lords in reference to private 
bridges carrying public roads. Traction owners and 
users, he said, had for years had difficulties with regard 
to railway and canal bridges and bridges privately 
owned. The question was whether the owners of such 
bridges were bound to keep them strong enough for the : 
traffic of to-day or only for the traffic of forty, fifty, 
sixty, or seventy years ago, when the bridges were built. 
The case had been twice heard by the House of Lords, 
the four judges being equally divided. On the second 
hearing the House of Lords dismissed the appeal, 
deciding by a majority that the railway company con- 
cerned in the action was only bound to keep the bridge 
аз strong as was necessary for the traffic when it was 
built, though Lord Haldane was in favour of the con- 
tention that it was the duty of the bridge-owning 
authority to make the bridge as strong as the road on 
each side of it. Mr. Joynson-Hicks suggested that the 


` carrying trade of the country should come to terms with 


the County Councils Association, and agree with them 
upon a Bill upon which they could fight the railway 


interests in Parliament. 


THE Torquay Association of Building Trades Employers 
have informed the Corporation that their members would 
decline to submit any tenders in competition for contracts 


invited by the Corporation over the value of £300 unless a 
specification and bill of quantities were provided. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PALACE OF THE MINISTRY FOR THE COLONIES, 
GHENT EXHIBITION, 1918. 


Tug Belgian Government's object in organising the im- 
portant Colonial Exhibition at Ghent in 1913 was to show 
to the Belgian people the enormous work done in their 
Colonial Empire. 

A vast palace was erected. The central portion was 
occupied by an admirable panorama executed by the 
artists, Paul Mathieu and Alfred Bastien. The circular 


«MINISTÈRE тез COLONIES "3 
۰000 EXPOSITION пе САМО: 1918 


PALAIS COLONIAL. 
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gallery was reserved for the ethnographical, documentary, 
and administrative division. The large annexe on the 
right was occupied by the agricultural exhibits, and the 
grand hall at the end by various industries. 0 

At the principal entrance, behind the peristyle, the 
Hall of Honour, in the centre of which were statues of 
their Majesties the King and Queen, contained ivory 
sculptures by the best Belgian artists. 

The accompanying photographs were shown at this 
year’s Royal Scottish Academy. They represent the 
design of M. Jean-Joseph Caluwaers, Corresponding 
Member R.I.B.A. 
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CHURCH OF ST. BARBARA, COVENTRY. 
THE church illustrated in this drawing is one which it is 
proposed to erect in a newly developed district in 
Coventry. It-was hoped that the actual building might 
have been begun some little time back, but the war inter- 
vened, and the scheme has been postponed at any rate 
till the end of the war. The design is by Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett, F.R.I.B.A., and the drawing was exhibited in 
ihis year's Royal Academy. | 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY.* 

Ву В. T. Guazesroox, C.B., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Director of the National Physical Laboratory. 


Tue subject is a wide one, even when limited by the 
special reference. It has been much discussed lately, 
and the Report of the Privy Council Committee for 
Scientific and Industrial Research published in September 
last has brought to the fore many of the problems that 
need solution, if we wish to place at the disposal of the 
nation all that Science can contribute to the good of 
Industry. 

I hope to show you to-niglit that the National Physi- 
cal Laboratory has assisted in the progress of the past 
ten or fifteen years. and that bv its development we 
should gain a powerful instrument to aid us in the future. 

The Advisory Committee of the Privy Council was 
appointed to consider, among other objects, proposals 
** for establishing or developing special institutions or 
departments of existing institutions for the scientific 
study of problems affecting particular industries and 
trades.’ 

The earlier clauses of its first Report deal with pre- 
vious Government action in the present century ; let me 
commence by quoting them :一 | . 

“ Certain events which preceded the establishment 
of the Council are worthy of record because they are now 


_ seeri to have a general significance which was not realised 


at the time. Ав early as 1900 the Government had taken 


an important step in the encouragement of organised 


scientific support for our trades and industries. The 
National Physical Laboratory was then established, with 
thé assistance of a grant from the Treasury, under the 
control of the Royal Society, and opened in 1902 by „Ніз 
Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales. ‘I believe,’ 
he said on that occasion, ‘ that in the National Physical 
Laboratory we have almost the first instance of the State 
taking part in scientific research. The object of the 
scheme is, I understand, to bring scientific knowledge 
to bear practically upon our everyday industrial and com- 
mercial life, to break down the barrier between theory 
and practice, to effect a union between science and com- 
merce. This afternoon’s ceremony is not merely a meet- 
ing of the representatives of an ancient and world- 
renowned scientific society for the purpose of taking over 
a new theatre of investigation and research. Is it not 


more than this? Does it not show in a very practical 


way that the nation is beginning to recognise that if her 
commercial supremacy is to he maintained greater facili- 
ues must be given for furthering the application of 
Science to commerce and manufacture?’ It is nearly 
half a generation since these wise and far-sighted words 
were spoken; to-day they certainly convey more to the 


. whole nation than they did when the Governtnent made 


its first modest capital grant of £13,000 for the buildings 
and equipment of the Laboratory and an annual allow- 
ance for maintenance of £4,000 for five years.+ His 
Majesty’s pregnant summary of the national need 
might indeed have been addressed to the Advisory 
Council, for it expresses admirably the conviction 


м 


=————— — - 


`* Address delivered to the Birmingham and Midland In- 


‘stitute on December 4. 

+The grant was gradually increased to £7,000; at which 
figure it has remained since 1908-9. In addition a grant varying 
from year to year and amounting to £14,400 for 1916-17, is 


made for aeronautical researches. 


with which we have begun our labours. The Labora- 
tory has done and is doing most valuable work for 
our industries and for the Government, and it might 
have done much more had it been endowed with апу. 
thing like the annual subvention of nearly £100,000 
which the American Bureau of Standards receives 
for development and maintenance from the United 
States Government.* But we think experience has 
shown that no single institution, however great or dis- 
tinguished, can expect to do more than a part of all that 
our vast industries, require.’ | 

It was remarked in connection with the work of the 
Privy Council Committee that had the Laboratory since 
1902 been really placed in a position to do Ше work 
indicated by His Majesty the task of the Committee at 
the present day would be much lighter, and the advances 
already made.still more considerable. | 

“Тһе object of the scheme is to bring scientific know- 
ledge to bear practically upon our everyday industrial and 
commercial Ше.” B | 

In this process, as we shall see; and has beén well 
pointed out by various recent writers—see Dr. Rosen- 
hain’s paper before the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute, The National Physical Laboratory, Its Work 
and Aims; Dr. Mees’ Pamphlet on Science and Industry, 
issued by the Advisory Committee of the Privy Council— 
three distinct stages may be observed. We need:— 

. (1) The work of Ше man of science in his research 

laboratory. | 

(2) The investigations which go on in an industrial 
research laboratory, developing new processes or intro- 
ducing new products.. 

(3) The works laboratory proper controlling the 
quality of raw materials, finished products and processes. 

Let us note then, in the first place, we must have 
scientific knowledge. That point I need not labour, but 
note also that to be successful that knowledge must be 
pursued for its own sake. Each of the modern practical 
applications of science had its foundations in purely 
scientific work, and to quote Professor Gregory, in his 
recent book, discovery or the spirit and service of science 
was not the result of deliberate intention to make some- 
thing of service to humanity. It is hardly necessary to 
illustrate this; let me, however, give one classical ex- 
ample. The discovery of the laws of electromagnetic 
induction is due to Faraday, and is described in his first 
three series of ‘‘ Experimental Researches,’’ published in 
1831-33. Oersted, Ampere, and Arago had investigated 
some of the phenomena connected with the magnetic 
force produced by an electric current, and to Faraday it 
appeared clear that conversely it should be possible to 
produce electricity from. magnetism, as he put it. It is 
difficult to picture the world to-day without electric 
power, and yet the whole development of electrical 
machinerv, as we know it, rests on the laws described in 


: these brief scientific papers. Each advance of knowledge 


brings its benefits to mankind, and in a. general way 


| Faraday may have hoped to be a benefactor to his race 


by widening the sphere of knowledge, but it was the 
desire to know the truth which led him on and to which 
we owe such tremendous consequences. 

We must have the student of pure research, the 
genius who goes on his way discovering new truths, irre- 
spective of consequences, laying bare more and more of 
Nature's secrets and unravelling her mysteries. 

In England we have never lacked such men, our roll 
of great discoverers has been a glorious one. Too fre- 
quently their lives have been hard and difficult, prophets 
without honour they have lived ; to-night it is not my task 
to speak of them beyond urging the importance of giving 


every encouragement to such men by supporting, in the 


most generous spirit any among you here in your Univer- 
sity or elsewhere who are advancing the bounds of know- 
ledge, searching for truth in some of its difficult bvways. ps 
The endowment of pure science is essential; without it, ша 
Ше attempt to applv science to industry fails. 
* Cf. Report of Board of Trade delegates to Sixth Congress 
of International Association for Testing Materials (1912). с. 
Са. 7185. T 
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This, however, is not my subject to-night; let us turn 
for a short time to the third need among those enumer- 
ated above—the works laboratory proper. My audience 
will appreciate perhaps more fully than I the need for 
this. | 

lt is necessary, if for no other reason, to maintain 
the standard of the output. to secure that the proper 
grade of material is supplied to the works, to check the 
instruments in use, and to test the product in its various 
stages of manufacture. The days are gone when success- 
ful manufacture could be carried on entirely by rule of 
thumb, trusting to the skill of some trained workmen for 
the success of each delicate operation, when the here- 
ditary instinct passed down from father to son was suth- 
cient tc produce each year practically the same results. 
New processes come, which appear likely to improve pro- 
duction or to reduce its cost; the works laboratory serves 
to test these. New products are suggested, which may 
or may not have the advantages claimed for them ; this 
can be investigated in the works laboratorv, and all these 
investigations and tests must go on in the works them- 
selves under the eves of men familiar with the process of 
manufacture in its every stage. The works laboratory 
must extend, and others are more competent than I to 
outline the direction of extension and to guide its growth. 

Now between these two—the man of science research- 
ing in his University or College, and the works chemist 
toiling in his shop—there is a gap.- Some means are 
needed to make the discoveries of science available to the 
manufacturer to secure to him the advantages which 
come from the growth of knowledge to keep him in the 
forefront of his trade. This, if I grasp the problem 
aright, is the function of a Laboratory of Industrial 
Research, and among such laboratories the National 
Physical Laboratory should hold a prominent place. The 
National Physical Laboratory has another function to 
fulfil, it is a great standardising and testing institution. 
I will recur again to that aspect of its work; for Ше 
present let us consider what is required in a laooratcty 
for industrial research and see how far these requisites 
are supplied at Teddington. Quoting again from Dr. 
Mees’ paper, already referred to, “ The kind of research 
work," he says, ' involves a laboratory very different 
from the usual works laboratory, and also investigations 
of a different type from those employed in a purely indus- 
trial laboratorv. It means a large, elaborately equipped 
and heavily staffed laboratory engaged largelv on work 
which for manv years will be unremunerative, and which 
for a considerable time after its foundation will obtain no 
results which can be applied by the manufacturer. ” 

This work clearlv needs a special house, it cannot 
be done in the laboratory of a technical institute. The 
main work in such a laboratory as that of a technical 
institute must be educational. ' The object of the Pro- 
fessor is to edueate his pupils so that each шау apply 
his knowledge to his life-work in Ше future. For this 
he will teach them to research. They will help lum in 
his own investigatious, and these may well have a bearing 
on the industry of the district. They may commence to 
solve for themselves simple problems akin to those Шеу 


will meet with in their future work, but their power апа, 


opportunity to apply the new discoveries of science to 
the manifold problems of industry must be limited. For 
such work training is required, and full and elaborate 
equipment; the plant of а technical school laboratory 
must be designed to serve many purposes all aimed at 
educating the pupils to apply science, and at teaching. 
them the methods to follow. It is not their work, while 
still at college, to solve the conundrums of the manu- 
facturer. The research laboratory is necessary if pro- 
cress is to be made. Abbé realised somewhere about 
1876 that British optical instruments had reached the 
highest possible development unless a radical change 
could be produced in the optical properties of glass, and 
the researches of Schott and himself, aided by subsidies 
from the Bavarian Government, lasted a number of years 
hefore the first catalogüe of Jena glass was produced. 
Synthetic indigo was discovered by Von Baeyer about the 


| 


year 1880; it was not until some twenty years later that 
it was put commercially on the market, and in that time 
it is reported that no less than £1,000,000 was spent. uy 
the Badische Anilin-Soda-Fabrik before this desired end 
was reached. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. . 

THE Architects’ and Surveyors’ ۰ Approved Society 

(National Insurance Act) held its fifth Annual General 

meeting at the Surveyors’ Institution, on Tuesday, 

December 5, at 6.30. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
P.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, President of the 
Architectural Association, occupied the chair. 

Mr. F. R. Yerbury, the Secretary, having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the Minutes of Ше 
previous meeting which were confirmed, presented the 
Report of the Committee for the year ended June 30, 
1916. 

The report showed that the membership of the 
Society hed steadily increased during the year, and that 
the general success of the Society experienced in previous 
years, had been maintained. The number of sickness 
claims paid during the year were fifty-nine, and maternity 
claims thirty-one. The Society had obtained sanatoria 
benefit for three members, and had arranged for con- 
sultation with a specialist for two other members. 
About 1,000 members were serving in the army. A 
number had been discharged on account of wounds and 
illness, and it had been the practice of this Society to do 
its utmost to see that they obtained every benefit due to 
them. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, the Treasurer, presented 
the accounts, which he said had been issued in printed 
form, and explained the financial position of the Society 
as regards its cash transactions during the years 1914 and 
1915. These accounts had been audited by the Govern- 


ment auditors and there was very little to be said about. 


them. In addition to the audited) accounts, а pro: 
visional statement was given, showing the income and 
expenditure from July 1915 to July 1916. The amoants 
shown on the receipt side represented almost. entirely 
eash, which had been drawn from the Insurance Com- 
missioners for immediate expenses, and, he said, 1 
must be explained that money is only drawn as required, 
and it is debited to the Society's account at the Insurance 
Commissioners. The actual financial position of the 
Society would not be fully and definitely known until. 
with all other Societies under the National Insurance 
Act, the Government Valuation was made, but in the 
meantime they were quite confident that the result of the 
Valuation would be satisfactory. He would like to take 
this opportunity of referring to the Benevolent Fund, 
the accounts for which for the year ended November 1, 
had just been audited by the Hon. Auditors, Messrs. 
Turville Brown and F. R. Priest. They showed that the 
amount of subscriptions received during the year had 
been £15 14s. Gd., and that the amount of £8 11s. had 
been expended in grants, so that with a balance brought 
forward from last year, they had a sum of £91 19s. in 
hand. They had placed £89 17s. of this in a Post 
Office War Savings account. Although fortunately the 
claims on the fund during the year had not been by any 
means large, it was to be expected, seeing that at least 
halt the members of the Society were in the army. He 
hoped that subscribers and donors wouid continue to 
give their support, as with the present state of affars 
they did not know what calls were likely to be made on 
it in the near future. у | 

In addition to presenting the accounts, Мг. Searles- 
Wood moved the adoption of a by-law amendment con- 
cerning the address of the offices of the Society; full 
details of the amendment were given on the agenda. 


PR 
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-of the late Lieutenant Philip E. Webb. 
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Mr. E. C. P. Monson, in seconding the motion for 
the adoption of the accounts, said that it ill became him 
to make any remarks upon the accounts beyond con- 
gratulating the Society upon being able to present so 
satisfactory a report, and he felt sure that while the 
Society continued to be in such good hands, the present 


"satisfactory state of things would continue. Не also 


seconded the by-law amendment, which was carried 
unanimously. | 

In moving the election of the Committee, Mr. 
Mackenzie remarked that in the first place he must 
explain the reason for his presence in the Chair. It was 
one which he was sure they would hear with regret, 
inasmuch as it was owing to the President’s absence 
through indisposition. Mr. Ernest Newton, who would 
have been there but for a forced holiday from his very 
arduous duties at the Ministry of Munitions, had been 
a great friend to the Society, and they owed him a debt 
for all he had done and was doing as Trustee. Mr. 
Newton took the Chair at the meeting last year, owing 
to the absence of the then President, Mr. Hanson, who 
was suffering from impaired health, but who, he was 
glad to say, although ill for a very considerable time, 
was now recovered. Whilst regretting the circumstance3 
which made him Chairman of this meeting, he was never- 
theless glad to.have the opportunity of expressing his 
appreciation of the work the Society was doing in look- 
ing after the affairs of members of the architectural and 
surveying professions, in connection with National 
Insurance. The thanks of both professions were due to 
the Committee of Management, who were responsible 
for carrying on the Society. They could not, he said, 
show their confidence in the Committee in any better 
way than by re-electing them to office again for the 
ensuing year. He was sure he would carry the meeting 
with him when he proposed the re-election of the Com- 
mittee, which he now did formally. The names appeared 
on the agenda, which had already been issued. 

Miss Sanderson seconded the election of the Com- 
mittee, which was duly carried. 

Mr. George Corderoy, Chairman of the Committee 


of Management, іп responding to the election of the 


Committee, said that although the war had taken nearly 
half the membership of the Scciety into the army, and 
had depleted the Committee very considerably, the work 
of the Society was being carried on, although naturally 
the attendances at the Committee. meetings had been very 
small. They had to deplore for the first time the death 
in action of a member of the Committee in the person 

The charm of 
his manner was, the outward expression of a kindliness 
of heart and graciousness of disposition which gained 
him the regard of all who knew him. As a Society, 
they had suffered a great loss in his death. He not only 
succeeded his brother, Captain Maurice Webb, as 
Treasurer, but showed the same devotion to, and interest 
in, the affairs of the Society as his predecessor had 
done. How greatly his loss must be felt in his home 
they could only guess, and they extended their respect- 
ful sympathy to Sir Aston Webb and his family in their 
sore bereavement. He wished particularly to refer to the 
Benevolent Fund, which was subscribed to by principals 
in offices where members of the Society were employed. 
He looked forward to seeing the subscription list very 
much increased, particularly bearing in mind the fact 


that the only amount asked from subscribers was half | 


a guinea. Although the calls on the Fund had not been 
much up to the present, he was afraid that they must 
face the fact that this would not be the experience in the 
future. 

Mr. G. Reeves proposed and Mr. H. W. Virgo 
seconded the vote of thanks to the Architectural Associa- 
tion for granting free use of office accommodation, and 
to the Surveyors’ Institution for granting the use of ع‎ 
room fof the meeting. 

Mr. A. Goddard proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who, having replied, the meeting terminated. 
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TOWN PLANNING OF GREATER LONDON. IV. 
Ат University College, Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered the fourth of six public lectures on 
“Тһе Town Planning of London after the War."  . 

In his preceding lecture (which was reported in our 
issue of last week) Professor Adshead had dealt with the 
proposals that have been made for new radial roads lead- 
ing out of London, and he commenced by making a few 
remarks as to their general requirements. In his fourth 
lecture Professor Adshead did the same as regards cir- 
cumferential roads. ہے‎ 

Normally there is not that density of traffic in a 
circumferential that there is in a radial road. Probably 
80 per cent. of urban traffic moves in a radial direction ; 
still, at the same time, circumferential roads are an essen- 
tial part of every main-road plin. Circumferential roads 
are essential not only for the purpose of avoiding crossing 
the naturally congested centre when journeying between 
northern and southern or eastern and western sections of 
a city, but also for providing an immediate connection 
between contiguous suburbs. It is this characteristic of 
circumferential roads that tends to convert them into 
something more than mere traffic ways. | Where they 
connect residential areas they are peculiarly adapted to 
the requirements of the parkway and boulevard. 

The most conspicuous example of an important cir- 
cumferential road in this country is the Queen’s Drive, 
Liverpool. Here during business hours the road is prac- 
tically deserted, whilst the radial roads that intersect ‘it 
are traversed by a continuous stream of traffic. But on 
fine Saturday and Sunday afternoons this circumferen- 
tial road becomes crowded with promenaders; and іп 
designing it Mr. Brodie, the engineer, had in mind its 
peculiar use in this way. Аз an addition to the recreative 
amenities of Liverpool, it takes a very important place, 
and therefore in the design of this type of road care 
should be taken that as far as possible it be made a very . 
beautiful roadway. | | | 

But the requirements of the circumferential road will 
vary with its distance from the centre of ле city. We 
are all aware of the recreative use that is made of the 
Grands Boulevards in Paris which intersect the busier 
parts of that city. Much of their recreative character: is 
inherited, but at the same time there is no:doubt that 
their great popularity and success as promenades is 
largely due to the fact that they co-relate sections of tHe 
city having similar interests. ! 

It might also be claimed that the character of the 


. Parisian boulevards is peculiarly Continental. > That is 


so; but, still, it must be admitted that the circumferen- 
tial road is naturally adapted to encourage this charac- 
teristic. | ü ши 

This, then, is the natural tendency of this type of 


roadway in the central area; but in the outskirts and 
between suburbs this recreative tendency converts it into 
a parkway. 

The circumferential road that lies just outside the 
thickly populated area is a very popular road on Sunday. 
Take the Wimbledon and Kingston Road. There are 
trams running along this road, and Sunday is the busiest 
day, the passengers being mostly people visiting their 
friends in the adjoining neighbourhood. 

There are many sections of good circumferential roads 
between suburbs around London that to-dav cross open 
country, as, for instance, the Stafford Road between 
Croydon and Wallington, the Bowes Road. Southgate, or 
the Wimbledon and Malden Road. It would be an excel- 
lent thing if, before these were built over, wide strips, 
turfed and planted, could be secured on either side of the 
road. 
Then there is the circumferential road that. has a 
radius of some 10 to 15 miles, and which, connecting 
distant suburbs, for the most part passes through open 
country. On the London Society’s map such a circum- 
ferential road is shown. In places it is shown enriched 
with wide strips of open land to be publicly acquired. and 


controlled. | | UC 
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_ А circumferential road having such a big radius cannot 
concelvably be in any sense a processional way ; at best, 
it cannot be more than a continuous country lane, but it 
can connect together the nature reserves of a city. 

The Americans make much of this idea of a continuous 
parkway around the city, and every city in America has 
in the forefront of its programme the gradual acquire- 
ment of nature reserves and а connecting parkway. 
London needs such a connecting link. It may be said 
almost to exist to-day, but its disjointed sections need 
connecting, and it wants fully recognising and constantly 
improving. 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
Conclusion of Presidential Address by Mr. F. E. 
Wentworth-Sheilds, M.I.C.E., from last week. 


Relations Between Employer and Workman.—But 
even if the workman is scientifically taught his trade, 
in order that he shall increase his efficiency to the utmost, 
it is necessary to gain his goodwill, and this perhaps is 
the most difficult problem of all. A paper full of interest 
on this subject was read by Sir William Lever at Man- 
chester a month ago. Its author is well known for the 
large amount of time and thought and money he has 
spent on the welfare of his workmen, and his remarks are 
therefore worthy of special attention. He noints out that 
the old idea that labour is merely the paid tool of capital 
has got to go, and that the attitude of obstinacy and 
distrust shown by working men towards their emplovers 
will not be changed merely by giving them higher wages 
and better conditions of life. They have shown that under 
certain cireumstances they are capable of high ideals and 
of great self-sacrifice. "This has been remarkably evident 
in the way they have fought for their country, although 
many have not as yet applied this spirit of self-sacrifice 
to the ordinary work of commercial production. This, 
he thinks, is largelv Япе to the fact that they have been 
looked upon as machines rather than as human beings. 
The arrangement, under which all profits or losses go 
to capital is not a healthy one, and ignores the psychology 
-of the workman. Не suggests that in every industrial 
concern there ought to be a ladder from the humblest 
position to a seat, on the board of management, and that 
both profits and losses should be fairly divided. Оп 
both sides there must be give and take. ` Capital must 
not expect labour to give up trade unions and the privi- 
lege of grumbling for better conditions, and labour must 
not expect capital to give up control and discipline. In 
a word, he advocates co-partnership, and deplores the 
fact that trade unions have opposed it. Не regards it 
not merely as a system for producing high wages and 
large profits, but as a spirit which will humanise the 
relations between man and man, and which by combining 
the democratic with the individualistic attributes of human 
nature will result not only in higher total earnings, but 
in greater efficiency, happier life, and improved mental 
conditions. 

Banking Facililies.—The provision of capital 
for new undertakings is a matter in which, per- 
haps, few of our members can assist, but none 
the less it is of very great importance to us, 
since the engineer and architect, generally speak- 
ing, control its expenditure, and. I need make no apology 
for alluding to it here. It is far from satisfactory to 
learn that out of £240,000,000 subscribed in this country 
to capital issues in 1913, less than £50,000,000 was 
invested at home. During the war, however, an extra- 
ordinary number of new factories have been started, and 
after it is over we shall probably find that the relative 
importance of our various industries wil] have altered 
somewhat ; and we shall be called upon to produce many 
articles for which we have hitherto been dependent upon 

foreign countries, and also to sell to new customers. 
Whether as a nation we shall be able to meet this demand 
will depend to a large extent upon what facilities can be 
given for the finding of capital for new ventures. Such 
capita] will be required not only for starting new factories 


War.” 


and business concerns, but also for financing sales to 
possible customers like the Russians and the Italians, 
who are accustomed to ask for long periods of credit. 
The facilities offered by our British banks in the way 
of providing money for such undertakings have been 
severely criticised by many authorities, and notably by 
Messrs. Farrow and Crotch in a little book which they 
have recently published, called '' The Coming Trade 
They compare our modern banks very unfavour- 
ably with the so-called German system, and again with 
the Scotch banks of the eighteenth century, which, they 
say, did so much to assist the extraordinary commercial 
and industrial development of that country two hundred 
years ago. The authors point out that we need a banking 
system which shall favour not the richest consumers, but 
the largest employers of labour; which, by giving cash 
discounts under suitable safeguards, shall enable our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to sell in countries where long 
credit is required, and which shall further assist them 
with all kinds of information. 

In response to such criticism the Board of Trade has · 
appointed a strong committee, with Lord Farringdon 
as chairman, to report on the matter; and they have re- 
commended that a ** British Trade Bank '' be established 


under Royal Charter, with a capital of £10,000,000. 


This bank is not to rival but to supplement the work 
of our existing banks, and is therefore not to accept 
deposits at call or short notice. Оп the other hand, it 
is to issue credits to British merchants and manufacturers 
at home and abroad, even accepting risks; when satis- 
fied that the expenditure is likely to be productive, I 
is to provide capital for extension of plant, or amalgama- 
tion of works, or carrying out contracts. It will provide 
cash in cases where sales are made to foreign buyers who 
want long credit. Best of all, it is to organise an infor- 
mation bureau, which will collect facts about the status 
of foreign firms, new business openings, &c., and which 
will examine industrial projects. This information will 
be at the disposal not only of its customers, but also of 
Chambers of Commerce and other banks. While inde- 
pendent of Government control, it is to receive recogni- 
tion and assistance from all British Embassies and Lega- 
tions, and to act as agent to the Government in cases 
where they decide to assist certain '' key '' industries, 
which must have publie funds to bring them into exis- 
tence. 

Even those who are not financial experts can see 8 
good many difficulties in successfully organising such an 
institution, but it seems to be agreed that a bank to 
which the assistance of trade will be a primary object. 
and the making of safe dividends secondary, is a national 
need and will make for national economy. 

Industrial Consuls.—It will be noticed that the report 
of Lord Farringdon’s Committee, which has just been 
quoted, develops a suggestion, which has been made 
elsewhere, that instead of depending so largely as we do 
at present on our Consular service for information about 
foreign markets, we should establish a similar service 
organised by and for British men of business. It is cer- 
tainly notorious that our Consular staff in the past has 
consisted largely of men who, whatever their other quali- 
fications may be, knew little or nothing of commerce. 
It is also notorious that many of them were unsalaried 
foreigners, and therefore men without any inducement 
to encourage British trade. It has been stated that 
before the war out of 653 unsalaried consular repre 
sentatives 268, or 45 per cent., were foreigners, àn 
that these included 44 Germans and Austrians. H 
would certainly seem that, whether employed by the 
Government or by such an institution as the British 
Trade Bank, such representatives should be British-born 
and men with good business training. In this connection 
it is interesting to note what has been done by the Amen- 
can Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, a de 
scription of which was recently given in an American 
magazine by Mr. W. C. Redfield, the Secretary of Conr 
merce to the United States. He tells how the Bureau 
recently secured to a big smelting and. refining 
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company the business of smelting Bolivian tin ores which 
hitherto had all been treated in Europe. It also suc- 
ceeded in getting the Spanish tax on American coal with- 
drewn, with the result that exports to Spain were largely 
increased. Further, it secured contracts for American 
лгиз in Norway, Roumania, and Africa. It has ten 
coinmercial attachés in various capitals, all of whom are 


‘trained business men, and speak the language of the 


country in which they live, and spend their whole time in 
building up American trade. It also engages a large 
staff of travellers who specialise in certain industries. 
Before setting out on their journeys these travellers 
consult the principals of the industry they are to repre- 
sent as to what they can supply; and while on their 
journey they communicate constantly with them through 
the Bureau, obtain samples of what is needed abroad, 
learn the special difficulties that have to be encountered, 
find out the methods of their competitors and on their 
return see the manufacturers at home and give to them 
all the information they have acquired. It is interesting 
to note, too, that this Bureau of Commerce not only 
publishes frequent up-to-date reports, but also owns and 
manages the American Bureau of Standards, whose 
magnificent work in industrial] research is more or less 


«known to us. 


I do not wish to suggest that British manufacturers 
have been wholly idle in this matter. For instance, the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers and the 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, which together 
provide about 95 per cent. of the total British export 
of cement (which in 1913 amounted to 750,000 tons), 


maintain permanently a representative in South America, 


where before the war a large market was keenly com- 
peted for with Germany. The representative in question 
13 а trained chemist and works manager and good linguist. 
The same firms also send representatives to Australasia 


апа India, and have organised works in British Columbia, 


Mexico, and South Africa. Such enterprise is highly 
commendable, but it is evident that only very large and 
wealthy firms can manage to keep such an efficient travel- 
ling staff, and that if British industries generally are to 
be enabled to sell their goods steadily new markets must 
be found for them by some organisation encouraged and 
assisted by the, Government. It must be remembered 
that the Government is to all intents and purposes a 
third partner in every business concern. Since the war 
excess profits have been taxed to the extent of 60 per 
cent., and even before the war incomes which were 
mostly derived from commercial profits were heavily 
taxed. Probably such taxation is just, but in return the 
Government should see to it that no essential industry 
lacks capital or a market for its productions. 

We have now considered very briefly some of the 
problems which we shall have to face when war is over, 
and how they can be solved by the exercise of national 
economy. We have used the word “ economy " not 
only in the restricted sense of avoiding expenditure, but 
in its truer and larger sense of establishing the ‘ law 
of the house,’’ the law under which each man works, 
not for himself alone. but for the community of which 
he is а member. We have seen that by using our powers 
in co-operation, as well as individually, we can do much 
more than we have in tlie past tQ produce those things 
Which are really essential for the health and happiness 
of the nation and the Empire. We have dwelt on certain 
lines along which such co-operative efforts may be ex- 
pected to produce great and beneficent results. We have 
considered the encouragement of scientific and industrial 
research, the lessening of our economic dependence on 
foreign nations, Ше more liberal use of machinery, the 
introduction of greater facilities for advancing money, 


the collection of information about new markets, the 


closer co-operation between employer and workmen, and, 
perhaps most important of all. the improvement of our 
methods of education. All these are matters of vital 
importance to the nation at this time. Moreover, they 
are matters in which the Conercte Institute-is profoundly 


interested. In fact, we may say that it is with the 
concerns of national economy that we have been occupied 
during the few years of our existence. Economy is a 
matter that essentially appeals to us. The Charter of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers describes its members 
as those who direct the great sources ,of power in Nature 
for the use and convenience of man. The racy American 
says that the engineer is a 1nan who can do for one dollar 
what any fool can do for two. Both definitions contain a 
truth and an ideal which appeals to us all. 

A glance at our past year's work will illustrate our 
interest in economy in the best sense. We have had six 
General Meetings, at which stimulating and thoughtful 
papers have been read and discussed. Our Standing 
and Joint Committees have met regularly to solve such 
problems as the promotion of research work, the estab- 
lishment of right relations between architect and engi- 
neer, the standardisation of measurements, advice about 
the methods of executing concrete work, and the correct 
interpretation of the laws relating to steel-framed build- 
ings. All these matters represent an endeavour to intro- 
duce ecoromy in building; and when it is remembered 
that building is one of our largest industries, and that 
one-tenth part of the nation’s industrial output consists 
of buildings and engineering structures, it will be realised 
how important is the work which lies before a Society 
like ours. 

Again, we have seen that the great war has taught 
us that to be fruitful our economy must include and 
be inspired by the spirit of co-operation. Our indi- 
vidualism has been a source of iminense national strength 
to us, and I hope we shall never lose it. But we must 
also cultivate the spirit of mutua] service between the 
State and the civilian, between employer and workman, 
between one profession and another. Among the 
mernbers of professions we must include the manufac- 
turers and traders, the captains of industry, from whom 
we expect great things at this time. The learned pro- 
fessions have been inclined in the past to look down on 
such men because, they said, their first object was to 
make profits. But why should it be their first object 
to make profits? Ruskin long ago pointed out that the 
merchant's first object should be to provide for his 
country, and that he should be ready, like a soldier, to 
die in the attempt to carry out this object if need be. 
This may sound too good to be true, but I venture to 
say that it is right, and that we must expect all our: 
merchants and manufacturers to take this view. The 
best of them have always done so. Our country will 
not keep the high place she has regained among the 
nations unless they do. | 

The war has had cruel and terrible results. There 
is not one of us who hag not felt the sting of its destruc- 
tive power. But strangely enough this fearful thing 
has opened our eyes, and has made us see many truths 
Which had become dim. It has shown us a vision of 
what England and the British Empire can and must 
attain, and every man and every society of men must bear 
its part in realising the new ideal. Among those who 
will help to realise it will, I doubt not, be numbered the 


Conerete Institute. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Tre following will be on view at the ЕТВА. from 
December 18 to 31:— | | 

A series of drawings of some of the finest examples. 
of Indian architecture of about the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, measured and drawn during his study 
tours by Mr. E. C. Henriques, Government of India 
Scholar 1n Architecture. | | 

The drawings illustrate the three principal styles of 
Загаселіс architecture in India—identified with the Mogul 
Dynasty at Agra, in the North; the Ahmed-shai Dynasty. 
at Ahmedabad and Champanir, in the West; and the 
Adilshai Dynasty at Bijapur, in the South. . Some 
Hind»o examples at Rajputana are also included. 
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HOUSING: AND TOWN PLANNING REQUIRE- 
| MENTS AFTER THE WAR.* 


By Councillor Harrison Barrow. 


] FIND it very difficult to say anything new on the subject 
of town planning айа housing, which has been so much 
discussed of recent months, but I hope that I have some 
suggestions that may be of value. L wish, in the first 
place, to emphasise the obvious features in the present 
situation and in what will be the situation when the war 
IS over. 

1. That we must not waste money and lives in the 
future by allowing our great cities to grow in the hap- 
hazard and casual way in which they are now growing. 
We cannot afford the loss of time caused by the conges- 
tion of our narrow roads and the inefficient means of com- 
munication; and the men returning from the trenches 
will not consent to live in the slums or in rows of houses 
crowded together. | 

. 2. The second point is that the war has shown our 
mean stupidity in not spending more money on housing 
and town planning. No other expenditure. would pro- 
duce a more abundant return than this, yet in the past 
the Government and local authorities have doled out 
money in a few paltry millions, and we have been told 
that it was impossible to find more; that the nation 
could not afford it. We have now spent £3,000,000,000 
on shells and equipment for our Army and Navy, most of 
which has gone into smoke and been of no economical 
value. I am not. of course, discussing this expenditure 
from any other point of view except its economic. The 
fact is that we have been able to find this vast sum of 
money without becoming bankrupt, and we only want to 
think for one moment to realise what stupendous changes 
in the whole aspect, physical and moral, of our cities 
and the country might have been made. When the war 
ends the nation must not be prevented from carrying out 
such essential schemes by the plea that it cannot afford 
them. It is true that there will be a heavy burden of 
debt, but this must be placed on the shoulders of those 
able to bear it, and the productive capacity of the nation 
has now so increased that, in a few years time, we ought 
to recover our position, and we shall recover it if we keep 
up the scale of wages and employ men on remunerative 
work, such as the making of well-planned main roads 
and the building of houses. 

Out of the war has arisen a new sense of national 
service. Men and women have left their homes and 
their business, regardless of comfort and financial loss, 
and in many cases sacrificed not only their material 
possessions, but their lives, in the service of their country. 
Can we not retain some of that magnificent spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion and apply it to the good govern- 
ment of the cities in which we live? I do not wish to 
imply that we have not had much devotion in times past, 
but it is impossible to visit our great cities without seeing 
signs of apathy and lack of publie spirit which are most 
deplorable in their results. | 0 

No book on the subject of town planning has inspired 
me more than that of Mr. Patrick Geddes’ '' Cities In 
Evolution." Cannot our able business men devote rather 
less time to their own affairs, and rather more to improv- 
ing the condition of the houses and the environment of 
those who assist to make their success and their money ? 

It is a sign of progress that several of the largest 
manufacturers have realised the necessity of good 
housing, and have erected villages for their employees. 
Instances such as Cadbury's. Rowntree's, and Lever з 
occur to one, and recently in Birmingham Messrs. Dunlop 
have purchased a large area of land on which De are 
building houses for their employees on town-planning 
lines. I hope that other manufacturers will а 
to do such work, and also that they will realise S 
importance of good municipal government. 1: 
labour is so bountifully repaid as that on a municipality 
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* A Paper read at a meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute. | 


if it is undertaken in a creative spirit, and not with the 
idea of obtaining power and position. You will say that 


I am wandering away from my subject, which is а jus; - 


criticism; but nevertheless I am convinced that the 
basis of our work must be a Wew spirit and a new devo- 
tion, such as I have attempted to outline. 


face. 

It is important to realise the serious shortage of 
houses. Mr. Harold Shawcross tells us that the average 
number of houses required every year is 100,000. During 
the past two years the number built has been negligible: 
call it 10,000 or 20,000, they do not count. 

Before the war began there was a shortage of houses; 
therefore, if the war ends in a few months’ time we shall 
require at least 300,000 houses, and in addition there 
are 600,000 houses not fit for human habitation which 
ought to be pulled down. Three hundred thousand houses 
at ten to the acre would cover 30,000 acres, or fifty 
square miles; and if the 600,000 insanitary houses were 
destroyed and replaced, 150 square miles would be 


covered. It is essential that these square miles should be 


laid out on town-planning lines. 
І have read Ше report of the Urban Land Inquiry 


Committee, and the papers of Mr. Aldridge and Mr. 


Shaweross thereon. The suggestions made are of the 
nature of compulsory town-planning. I consider that 
compulsory town-planning is essential; but my impres- 
sion of their suggestions is that they are too elaborate, 
and that they will hold up building indefinitely. 

It has been well said that the first essential of 
any scheme is the planning out of the main roads; but 
from experience of town planning in Birmingham I know 
that it is impossible to decide on the main roads without 
very great consideration and a long period of negotiation 
and conference, and I doubt if it is possible to satisfac- 
torily decide the main roads of a suburb under a period 
of one or two years, and then only if there are members 
on the local authority who will push forward the project 
with energy and ability. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible in a comparatively short time to decide on the num- 
ber of houses to be built per acre on different zones. 
I propose, therefore, that every town and urban district 
should be instructed to prepare maps, showing three 
zones. (Compulsion of some kind would have to be 
applied by Parliament through the Local Government 
Board.) 

A.—The areas which have been developed for building 
purposes, where the roads have been constructed, and 
the land completely laid out for building purposes. | 

B.—Areas where the land has been partially laid 
out for building purposes, with roads laid out and par- 
tially constructed. 

C.—Areas where the land has not been developed for 
building purposes. "EN. ps 

The Local Government Board would examine the 
plans and give a final decision as to the areas of these 
zones, and the following maximum densities of building 
would be allowed in the various districts. 

(a) On this area not more than 18 houses to the acre 
would be allowed. 

` (b) 15 to the acre. 

(c) 12 to the acre. 

I anı basing these figures and this proposed arrange- 
ment on that followed in the East Birmingham town 
plan, which was for the development of a шаи 
side of the city where there is great variety m pa 
character of the buildings. The proposals were objec 
to by one agent, but otherwise met with general approv — 

It will be urged that 12 is too high a figure for 8 re 
mum, but Birmingham experience shows that if less у x 
this figure is fixed it is only with the general کت‎ o 
the landlords in the district, and I think owners o ihle 
where larger houses are being built are generally сәр 
of looking after their own interests, and there та f 
nothing in the regulations to prevent, the а جح‎ 
houses being still further restricted. To meet ы in 
however, a general instruction should be given 


І now.approach Ше actual problem which we have to 
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all these zones regard should be had to the density of 
houses in the neighbourhood, and where the density in 
the neighbourhood is less than 12 the landowners should 
be censulted aud an endeavour made to arrive at an agree- 
ment with them for a lower number. I quite realise 
that complications will arise as to the definition of a house 
and as to the building of factories. Пат, shops, and also 
how the acre is to be measured, «с. Taking the last 
point first I would suggest. the adoption of the following 
clauses in the North Yardley scheme: 

17 A.—In this clause dwelling-houses shall mean 
houses other than flats designed for private oecupation 
only by not more that: one family, together with such 
outbuildings as are reasonably required to be used or 
engaged therewith. — Апу other buildings are in this 
scheme referred to as “ special buildings. ’ 

B 1.—For the purpose of reckoning the number of 
dwelling-houses to an aere that may be erected in their 
district, the authority пра include in the measurement 
of the acre a depth of 7 vards along the frontage of the 
land in question 1. it abuts on any road or roads 
Whether private roads or highways, repairable by the 
inhabitants at large, or half the width of the road, 
and may also include the whole or апу 
acquired by the authority 


whieh- 


ever is the least. 
part of any publie open space 
by gift from the owner of the land in question. 

Г would also adopt-— 

17 А. H.—Subjeet to the provisions of this clause, 
an acre shall be measured so as to include such land as 
the authority in each case, having regard to all the 
cireumstances, determine bv- order to be made under 
Sub-Clause СП. of this scheme. 

` Û'. П. is regulation as to “ building land." 
17. C. L— Not more than 20 houses оп any one acre, 
and no dwelling-house shall be built, save with the con- 
sent of the local authority, with a less quantity of land 
as to its site and curtilage than 242 square vards. 

Further, | would propose that in Ше А. aud B. 
the building line shall not be less than 30 feet from the 
and in the C. zone not less thun 


ZONES 


centre of the road, 
26 feet. 

The East Birmingham scheme clause reads: 

' f. Co" The Corporation may determine Ше build 
Ing line when апу plan for апу building in such a street 
is submitted to them for approval, provided that such 
building line shall not be less than 36 feet or except bs 


agreement more than 41 feet from the centre of the 


road. ”’ 
I should have proposed a universal distance of 36 fee 


if it had not been for the suggestion in the Urban Land 
Inquiry, that the distance between houses on opposite 
sides of a road should be only 50 feet. which T cannot 
understand: with an ordinary 42 feet road it only means 
that the building line is set back 4 feet on each side. Tt 
may be urged that 12 feet is too wide for a street of shops 
If a street is a shopping street it must be fairly important. 
and probably 72 feet is not too wide, but I suggest later 
on the possibility of local authorities having discretionary 
powers as to the building line in the case of shops. 
factories, «с. 
` There are other clauses in the Fast Виши ат and 
North Yardley plan which might be univer sally adopted. 
(I ought to explain that the North Yardley clauses have 
not yet been approved by the Local Government Board.) 
Breaks in buildings, 18 North Yardley scheme.  . 
“ Without the sanction of the authority not more 
than eight buildings shall in any place be built under 
one continuous roof, or without an interval of at least 
6 feet in width, such interval to continue throughout the 
whole height and depth of the building. Provided that 
the authority тат, if they think fit, allow a block of not 
more than five dwelling-houses, which expression shall 
include a single dwelling-house or a pair of dwelling- 
houses, to be built with an interval of less than 4 feet in 
width. No part of any continuous block of more dwelling- 
houses than four shall be built nearer to the owner's 
boundary than 3 feet. except when such boundary abuts 
upon land not built upon or not likely to be built upon, 


| 


designed as to е 


dion has first been obtained. ` 


Clause 18 in Ше East Birmingham scheme 18 similar, 
but the North Yardley scheme obviates several difliculties. 
И it is possible, diseretiouary powers might be given. 
such as in North Yardlev, for building lines for shops. 
factories, and falling sites, or for architectural effect. 

The Local Government Board object to giving discre- 
tion to local authorities. but Г see no reason for their 
objection, especially if it could be confined to towns of 
зау 20,000 inhabitants. case the architectural 
clause should Бе insested. | 

| am extremely anxious to keep this preliminary 
scheme as simple as possible, and am therefore a little 
afraid of any addition liable to complicate it. but Г see 
no reason why arrangements, should not be made for 
securing land for widening the most unportant main 
roads. I therefore propose that towns should Бе en- 
couraged (I do not think that compulsion could be applied 
in this case) to include in their preliminary scheme plans 
for the widening of all main radial roads which are now 
or obviously will be, required in the near future for tram- 
wav purposes or for omnibus routes. This would до! 
apply to roads the frontages to which are fully built up. 
Such scheme of widening would merely secure in the 
future sufficient land to enable the roads to be widened 
(to at least SO feet), and not to necessitate апу expendi- 
the curving out of any works until they are 


lu any 


ture on 


actually required. | 
In the North Yardley scheme the authorities mav 


sanction the erection of a group of buildings which, for 
the production of an architectural effect, shows the 
frontage of such building partly in front and partly behind 
the building line, provided that the frontage is not at anv 
point more than д feet in front of the building line, and 
the portion of the frontage behind the building line 18 so 
sive ап ипри Е area at least equivalent to 


that taken by the portion of the buildings in front of the 


building line. 
ОГ course Г cannoi attempt in such а paper as this 


to cover all the details which would have to be considered. 
If the Institute think anything of them a committee would 
have to be formed to consult with the Local Government 
Board and to frame a ВШ. [f these suggestions. were 
adopted. we should mark an пошензе advance in all non- 
planned districts: the number of houses to the acre would 
Бе only twelve iu the undeveloped areas, and the space 
between the houses would be 72 feet. They are not 
suggested as in any way taking the place of a complete 
plan, quite the reverse ; every effort must be made to urge 
local authorities to plan all their main roads at the earliest 
possible date, to decide their manufacturing areas, their 
residential districts, &c.. when the main roads are planned 
and the arrangements for contributions from the land- 
owners are completed; then it will be possible to arrange 
for roads with a narrow macadamised portion, such as 
those shown in Ше B sheet of the East Birmingham plan. 

Mr. Walter Long said on October 31, in reply to the 
deputation representing the conferences of local authori- 
ties Which have been held to formulate schemes for the 
construction of arterial roads in Greater. London, that 
he should consider it his duty to advise the Government 
that their first call upon public funds ought to be for Ше 
provision of housing of our people, and for sanitation and 
water supply. I submit that the proposals I have made 
will not entail апу expenditure, or very trifling, and that 
if would be a great nusfortune if the large number of 
houses required to Бе built after the war were allowed to 
he erected without some restrictions as to their density 
and position. 

Mr. Walter Long s reply in regard to the arterial roads 
in London was not absolutely negative, and he promised 
to endeavour to preserve the suggested routes from 
further obstructive buildings, and said that Sir George 
Gibb should consider the proposals. The work of the 
conferences has occupied, I believe, about three years. 
and this fact shows what care and consideration, is neces- 


sary before any such scheme сап be evolved. I would جح‎ 
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therefore most strongly urge that a similar series of con- 
ferences should be held in the provinces, even now in 
war-time, to cousider the main arterial roads. 

Mr. Patrick Geddes, in the book which 1 have already 
mentioned, °" Cities in Evolution," suggests that the 
main roads of the country should be divided into seven 
areas, to be called : — 

].—Lanceston: Liverpool, Manchester, &c. 

2.— West Riding: Halifax, Bradford, Leeds. 

3.—South Riding: Shefheld. 

4.-—Midlandon: Birmingham, 
munster, «с. ° 

5.— Waleston: South Wales. 

6.—Tyne: Wear and Tees. 

7.—Greater London. 

I understand that as, regards No. 7 much of the pre- 
liminary work has been done, and as regards 1 and 6 à 
коой deal of work 18 being done. The representatives of 
these three districts deserve great credit for their pioneer 
work. It ought not to require a larze number of local 
representatives to attend such vonferences, and it should 
be possible, now that estate development is at a stand- 
still, to find a competent surveyor to assist in each area 
with, of course, a staff of assistants under him. As a 
matter of fact, I understand that the Civic Survey Com- 
mittee of the R.I.B.A. have a number of architects, &c.. 
over military age who are skilled in this work. and whose 
services should be made use of. 

As chairman of the Birminghani Tramways Corm- 
mittee, [ am particularly interested. in Ше possibilities 
of the extension of tramways and light railways for inter- 
commurication between towns and districts, not only for 
passenger traffic, but also for goods. The success of 
such schemes depends largely upon securing wide roads 
and laying the tram rails on sleeper tracks by the side 
or in the middle of the road. The saving of paving 
hetween the tracks is about £3,000 рег mile, and the 
cost of the Jand required at €100 per acre would only 
be £300. In addition, there would be saving in the 
cost of maintenance, and the running expenses would 
be lessened on account of the greater speed at which 
cars would be run. I mention this to show the im- 
portance of wide roads connecting centres of population. 
Тһе tramways and light гайжаув would also traverse 
country areas, and much. might be done in carrying 
vegetables and fruit, &c., into the towns and carrying 
out manure to the country districts. In Birmingham. 
on our ordinary tramway system, the department 18 carry- 
ing about 80,000 tons per annum at a pre-war cost of 


Coventry, Kidder- 


. 24d. per ton per mile. 


There is a theory in some quarters that towns should 
not run trams outside their borders, as they are thereby 
developing roads outside their own areas. This is ^ 
false view to take, as more efficient intercommunication 
makes for progress, and the most profitable arrange- 
ment, from a rating point of view, would be to have all 
the factories in a town and the houses of the workpeople 
outside. But whether the particular town benefits or 
not does not matter; we have had too much of such 
parochial selfishness. and must do that which is best 
for-the nation as a whole. — | | 

The question has been raised as to who should pay 
for this extra width required for tramway purposes. 
think that it is clear that the tramway authority should 
pay for this, and it will probably be necessary to haig а 
joint, committee representing various local authorities to 
work the tramways connecting several. towns. e 
question, however, does not come within the pm 
this paper, but requires to be mentioned to complete the 

i Sal. | 
PSN, m consideration 13 that of housing. It secms 
unlikely that builders will be anxious to erect houses 
after the war is over. The fact that rents have not. been 
raised, and that new houses will have to be let 2 a 
much higher rent if they are to pay, will not 21. 
to building. Nevertheless, the houses must be bui Е: 
we are to develop a healthy race and raise the genera 


standard of civilisation. 


| 
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А special committee was appomted some years апо 
to inquire into the housing conditions of Birmingham, 
This conunittee recommended the City Council to develop 
estates 1u the suburbs—that is, to make the roads, lay 
sewers, &c., and then let the developed estates to builders 
at а figure to cover interest and sinking fund. The idea 
of this suggestion was that the builders would be saved 
having to invest large capital sums in laying out estates. 
Owing to the war, nothing has been done in carrying 
out this proposal. 

sir W. H. Lever has suggested that the municipalities 
should go further, and that they should develop estates 
and then hand them over, free of cost, to builders. 
Apparently there is to be no guarantee that the tenants 
are to profit by the gift, which the landlords will be able 
to appropriate, and charge the tenants with the full 
comercial value of the house, land, roads, and other 
costs of development, With all respect to Sir W. H. 
Lever, the scheme is absurd; there is no object in making 
gifts to landlords in this fashion. Surely, if the town 
isn such straits to get houses built, the proper course 
would be for the municipality to build its own houses 
and get the benefit of the land and development values. 

We know what has been done in Germany as to 
purchasing land in the suburbs of towns, and then running 
out tramways to them to increase the value of the land 
If cities here were to follow this example, then develop 
the land as suggested and sell it to holders, or to co- 
partnership societies, building societies, &c., much рго- 
gress might be made. The municipality might further 
advance a considerable proportion of the cost of the 
houses to Ше societies. И it is impossible to obtain houses 
hy these means, the municipality must build itself, aud 
there is no reason why it should not do so successfully. 

Municipal housing schemes have usually been to 
accommodate the poorest people in the centre of our 
towns, an impossible proposition on an economic basis. 
| hope municipalities will not attempt such schemes in 
future, but provide accommodation for the artisans т 
the suburbs in good houses built op town-planned estates. 
That is, if private enterprise does not find the accom 
modation required. There are plenty of slums and cheap 
houses in the centre of our large cities, and what 15 
required is not such houses, but good houses in Ше 
suburban areas. Wages must be raised, or kept up to 
their present standard, to enable the working men to live 
in houses of such a character and pay a sufficient rent to 
cover all cost to the municipality. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. - | 

Tur annual general meeting of the Royal Institute ul 

the Architects of Iveland was held at 31 South Frederick 

Street. Dublin, on Thursday, the 7th inst. The Presi- 

dent, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen. R.H.A., occupied the 

chair, and there were also present :— 

Messrs. C. J. MacCarthy, P. J. Lynch, H. J. Lundy. 
W. G. Clayton, E. Bradbury, C. А. Owen, Lucus 
O'Callaghan, W. Kaye-Parry, E. H. Morris, H. Al ° 
berry, А. E. Murray, G. Е. Beckett, J. M. Mitchell. 
J. H. Webb, and Frederick Hayes, hon. secretary. 

The annual report of the Council for 1916 was sub 
mitted by the hon. secretary, and was adopted. The 
statement of accounts shows the Institute in a strons 
financial position. " 

Mr. William Кауе-Рату, B.B., F.R.IB.A., Was 
elected President for the ensuing three years, and Mr. 
Charles Astley Owen, B.A., F.K.1.B.A., as Vice-Presi- 
dent. | | کم‎ 

The following were elected on Ше Council tor | 
vear 1917:—H. Allberry, В. H. Byrne, Е. С. Hic n 
A. Hill, A. G. C. Millar, С. 1. O'Connor, W. А. ти : 
G. P. Sheridan, and J. H. Webb.  Messrs. E. 77 
and L. E. H. Deane were elected hon. auditors. F 

Mr. George O’Neill, Bangor, was elected в теп! 
of the Institute. 
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1916. | 


oe ART IN LONDON. | 
TRIPLE BILL AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY 
GALLERIES. 

AMIDST oil and water-colours and coloured woodcuts 
it should be easy to satisfy the general public require- 
ments. But for the moment, let us see how Ше Art- 
critic's requirements are met. "The late lieutenant 
Stuart Boyd is опе of the (we will not say °° victims | 
but rather) heroes of the Titan struggle in progress. 
Еге war was dreamt of by him he was contemplating 
an exhibition. of his works, and now in these days of 
storm and stress, when the artist has passed over to the 
Elysian fields, the belated exhibition takes place. The 
work is naturally of varying value, but the two most 
deserving of notice are ‘‘ The Village Secretary ’’ and ۸ 
Spanish Village Council 7; in the former the secretary 's 
figure is well-modelled, and the general details are sub- 
ordinated satisfactorily; the latter is a good piece of 
composition with plenty of pleasing characterisation, 
whilst the focalised lamp-light is effective. ““ The 
Ephemeral and the Everlasting ' is capable work in a 
modern stvle of technique. | 

Landscapes are always the better by being provided 
with some form of animal life, but in the greater portion 
of Mr. Boyd's exhibits (which consist of pictures of 
Majorca) this is conspicuously absent. And some of his 
work is patchy and even very patchy. but ‘‘ The Hillside 
Approach,” “ The British Resident," “Тһе Remittance 
Man," '' The Tower of Refuge ' and “ Es Carré ”’ are 
amongst the better examples. 

Miss Grace White’s water-colours are not rendered 
more attractive by the letter-press accompanying them 
一 but that is, perhaps, а detail; indeed, the words being 
often the more attractive militate more strongly against 
the brush-work ; the two should, of course, be in perfect 
accord. Much of Miss White's technique displays а 
certain crudity and a woolliness—but there аге exceptions 
such as “ Marshland’’ in its breadth, atmosphere and 
tonality, and. No. 13, which ranks not only first in the 
collection, but is, irrespective of that, a perfect work 
ol art. No. 9, with its far-fetched quotation as to a tree 
amongst our far progenitors—well, let us observe that 
monkeys would be preferable ancestry to such trees as 
here shown. : 

Mr. C. W. Bartlett's twelve coloured woodcuts of 
India and Japan are most sympathetically rendered à 
la Japon; there is the true Japanese timbre, “ Negishi ` 
and “Agra” being the most attractive; the decorative 
value of these twelve woodcuts is very high. 


IN THE BELGIAN FIRING-LINE. 


M. Мавс-Нехку MEUNIER s prefatorv letter to his friend, 
M. Eugène Ysaye, is well worthy perusal, and is а verv 
‘apt introduction to this small exhibit of paintings and 
drawings at the Leicester Galleries. The desolation of 
war is made so manifest and the ruthless Juggernaut. of 
militarism is displaved in all its abhorrent capacity of de- 
facement of Nature, of Industry and of Progress. Some 
of the artist's work stands out pre-eminent: Nos. 1. 10, 
11 and 32; the two latter are the same subject (one being 
an original etching), and other prominently good work 
is to be seen in Nos. 7, 15, 24 and 31. Royal taste in 
art is not always conspicuously good, but H.M. the 
Queen of the Belgians has established her claim by her 
selections of sketches. No. 15, “А Ruined Stable, 
Nieucapelle,’’ forms a picture, even amidst Ше devasta- 
tion caused by dread artillery; and No. 10,“ Second-line 
Trenches at Osoletteren— Y pres Road,’’ is a particularly 
fine drawing, realistic and transportive. Some of the 
work is crude and some not fully descriptive, but the 
exhibition as a whole is interesting and instructive. 


Mr. EDWIN Jon Вувхахо, builder and contractor, of 
Wallington, who died on April 22, left property valued at 


£15,360. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


of the Architectural 
Smith Street, West- 
at 4.15 P.M. 


AN ordinary general meeting 
Association was held at No. 37 Great 
minster, S.W., on Monday, December 4, 2 
Mr. A. G. В. Mackenzie (President) in the chai. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, which were confirmed, the following 
nomination for membership was made: Mr. Е. С. Gentry. 

The Chairman then announced the election of the 
following gentlemen to membership: Messrs. P. R. 
Udwadia, A. Н. Basto, Rowland Tillett, С. E. Cat, 
С. M. Master, and E. B. Morley. | 

The Chairman announced the Council’s nominations 
for hon. treasurer and ordinary member of Council, to 
fill the present vacancies: Hon. treasurer, Mr. Horace 
Farquharson; ordinary member, Ме. G. Gilbert Scott. 
As there were no further nominations forthcoming, they 
were declared elected. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—Ə.=a 


LABOUR PROBLEMS.* 
Ву Sir Maurice Frrzmaunice, C.M.G., M.A. М.А... 
LL.D. 

Tue difficulties which have arisen between employers and 
employed in recent years have had a good deal to do with 
the success, or otherwise, of engineering works. During 
the period of the war it has been extremely satisfactory 
to find that manv of these troubles have been shelved 
ror the time being. Тһе temporary truce Ваз. however, 
in some cases not been carried out so far as one would 
wish and expect, bearing in mind the serious struggle in 
which we are engaged, and considering that evervone 
should bear some share of the loss and discomfort which 
war entails. We can, however, never forget the great 
part played by labour and labour leaders in this war, and 
We must remember that nearly all labour troubles which 
have arisen have been in direct opposition to the wish 
and advice of the trade union officials. 

It is, however, with reference to the relations between 
employer and employed during times of peace with which 
L am most concerned to-night. 

I had for many years the direct control of a large 
body of working men, and have had opportunities of 
inside knowledge with reference to many labour disputes 
with which I had no direct connection. The two points 
Which struck me as fundamental in nearly every case 
were that the employer should pay a good living wage, 
and that the employed should do a good honest day's 
work, or perhaps I should say in some cases an honest 
week's work. The so-called “ restriction of output "' 
policy, which some trades indulge in, seems to be the 
first step in a most vicious circle. It certainly does not 
lead the employer to look favourably on proposals for 
inerease of wages. Tt must be extremelv irritating for 
him to know that the output per man could be easily 
Increased in some cases, without undue exertion, and that 
under such conditions he could cheerfully concede ап 


increase in Wages. This policy is not confined to our 


own islands only. 

I had an opportunity, some time ago, of discussing 
the question with one who had full knowledge of labour 
conditions In a certain State, and he informed me that. 
during ten years, wages in his area had gone up 40 per 
cent. and the output per man had gone down 30 per 
cent. The general conditions no doubt justified the in- 
crease of wages. but there seemed to be no reason for the 
diminution of output. 

We all wish to see labour contented. — In Burke's 
speech in 1775 on conciliation with America, he said. 
“Тһе question with me is not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable, but whether it is not 
your interest to make them happy." I think that ex- 
presses our view with regard to labour to-day. 


* Extract from the Presidential Address read before ‘the In- 


‚ stitution of Civil Engineers. 
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Numerous areas of land, admirably situated. 
Good Water Supplies. Proximity to Good Markets. | 


This Railway is connected with some of the largest Steam, Anthracite, and 


House Coal Fields, many of the Principal Ports, and important and 
extensive Iron and Steel Producing Centres. 


Information as to Suitable Sites, Siding Facilities, Conveyance Rates, &c., will be readily 
afforded on application tó Mr. С. A. ROBERTS, Chief Goods Manager, Paddington Station, 
London, W., to whom Owners and Agents of Land and Premises for Sale or to be Let are 
invited to send particulars for insertion in the Register which is kept to enable information to be 
furnished to parties requiring sites, &c. 

FRANK POTTER, General Manager. 

С. W. Кш., Paddington Station, W. 

December, 19/6. ` 


WALSHAMS Ltd, _ 


oma pheot | Architectural Photographers 
60 Doughty Street, London, W. C. 


Telephone: 3600 Central. 


Photographs taken in 
any part of the country 
— at shortest notice. — 


H. M. Office of Works. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

POWER HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. 

Fitted with3 KINNEAR SHUTTERS. 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel 
Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


FOR 
Tramcar Depots, 
Garages, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Engine Sheds, 
Warehouses 

AND 
Entrances Generally. 
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Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham: 
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It 1s impossible to expect a high standard of duty to 
exist at all times among workmen unless they can live 
under such conditions as will allow them e chance of 
bringing up their families decently and making some 
adequate provision for old age. І am quite ware of the 
advantages as regards free education, medical attendance, 
out-of-work benefits, old-age pensions, and sometimes 
free meals for children, which exist; but better wages 
than those existing before the war, with a greater feeling 
of responsibility by the individual would, in пу opinion, 
be much better than all these free advantages, with the 
exception of that of education. Organised labour has 
great powers and correspondingly great obligations, and 
it ought to be in a position to begin these obligations at 
home. If obligations and responsibilities do not exist 
in the elementary matters, there is very little chance of 


their real existence when large questions have to be 


solved. 


stand the cost of finding large sums of money to finance 
great industries, and that such money has to be paid 
It is difficult for labour to realise the 
risks which capitalists have to take, end the fact that 
in many works large sums are spent on research work 
‘which may only give a return after a long period, or 
may in many cases appear to give no return if it be con- 
sidered that negative results have no value, which is far 
from being the case. It is also sometimes difficult for 
labour to understand that the work and organisetion of 
one man may in some undertakings mean a difference 
in profits of hundreds of thousands of pounds, or the 
difference between success and failure, and that such men 
and their immediate assistants deserve and earn the large 
sums they receive. It is on these accounts that labour 
often considers that it does not get « fair share of the 
profits. I do not mean to say the profits are always 
fairly divided, and it would be difficult to say what a 
fair division should be. | 

I also do not believe the working men has any idea 
how the prosperity of this country. and with it his own 
prosperity, depends on our export trade, or how our 
manufacturers have had to meet the fiercest and some- 
times unfair competition of other nations, not only in 
foreign countries, but in our own overseas Dominions. 
There is, however, nothing surprising in this want of 


` knowledge when we remember that very few of us realised 


a few years ago how Great Britain was exploited by 
German competition, frequently underhand and unfair, 
with the object of capturing our vital industries and 
getting control of a great deal of our finance and trade. 
We have, however, learned a great deal in the lest two 
years, and I think many working men are not above 
taking interest in such questions. 

How is it possible to permanently raise the wages of 
the working man bevond those existing before the war? 
Is it reasonable to expect that a greatly-increased output 
per man can be obtained without undue exertion? We 
ell know it is possible. It means that employers must 
provide the best modern machinery, and that men and 
trade unions must give up the idea of restricting output. 
It means that capital has to obtain such a measure of 
the confidence of labour as is necessary to convert men 
and trade union officials to the view thet increased 
efficiency will be to their great advantage and give 
increased comfort and health. This сап only be done 
when it can be shown thet.under such conditions there 
will be plenty of work to go round for all, and it means 
that our trade has to be increased. 


CARL P. JENNEWEIN, & naturalised American citizen, 
but born in Germany, was the prize winner in sculpture 
in the recent competition held by the American Academy in 
Rome. Owing to his German birth, Mr. Jennewein was 
unable to obtain a passport. Through intercession with 
the Italian Government, Mr. Jennewein is now informed 
that it has consented to guarantee safe conduct and resi- 
dence in Rome during the remainder of the war. 


It is often difficult for the mass of labour to under- | 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
| AND. WELFARE. 
On Thursday, December 7, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered his second Chadwick Lecture ou 
“ Architecture in Relation to Health and Welfare.' The 
special heading was '' The Growth and Overgrowth of 
Towns.” The lecturer, whose remarks were illustrated 
with lantern slides, opened by pointing gut that nearly 
all large cities were the result of the expansion or 
agglomeration of original small towns; consequently, 
since the requirements of a large modern city are essen- 
tially different from those of a small medieval town or 
primitive hamlet it could only be by a sort of accident that 
any modern town of large size fulfilled the requirements 
of its many inhabitants. Tracing the normal historical 
growth of a village or town, and explaining the extent to 
which roads acted both as cause and effect in town 
development, Mr. Waterhouse illustrated his line of 
argument by special reference to London—óf which he 
exhibited plans. He proceeded to make allusion to the 
possibilities of improvement by drastic remodelling, and 
gave as an example Ше plans prepared by Evelyn and 
Wren for the re-formation of Central London after the 
Great Fire. Showing a slide of Wren в scheme as applied 
to London to-day, he criticised the faults into which 
even a man of Wren's foresight could fall through 


insufficient. prescience of the coming needs and growing . 


greatness of the Metropolis. 

The lecturer dwelt upon certain main principles of 
plan which should dominate the remodelling of congested 
cities of large size, and made his lecture in a general sense 
preparative to his address on the London of the Future, 
which was given at the Surveyors’ Institution on 


December 14. 


[The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
erpressed by Correspondents.] 
Mr. Joseph Pennell at Munition Works. 
бів, —While I agree with Whistler and with yourself, 


that works of art should explain themselves—and I 


think mine do—in the case of these Munition Drawings 
I thought it well, and have done so previously, either to 
explain the sequence of processes or my reasons for 
making the drawings. Such facts the drawings do not 
give and are not intended to give. Besides, such subjects 
are unfamiliar and there is no use confounding the 
elect when you can in a paragraph enlighten or in- 
furiate thein. I have done both in this catalogue of the 
exhibition. But, Sir, I did not expect you to question 
my sincerity. Does not your attitude weaken your most 
amiable article on my show at the Guildhall ? 

When you say “ Does Mr. Pennell really believe 
what he says?" as when he says ‘‘ smoke gives 
the sky a beauty it never had before ''—that ‘‘ the 
lines of chimneys are finer than the lines of trees ”’ 
that ‘‘no cathedral interior 18 more impressive than 
some rolling mills,” and so on, certainly Mr. Pennell 
does believe it, or he would not have said so, and if it 
is regrettable to be found guilty of enthusiasm over 


these grand subjects, I am most guilty—and I hope I 


always shall be. I do object to being found guilty of 

affectation. However, I hope I am enthusiastic, though 

it is a crime—I hope I am not affected, though that be 

a virtue. And finally, Mr. Editor, І am glad І have 

interested you in my show at the Guildhall.—Yours, &c., 
| JOSEPH PENNELL. 


London: December 12, 1916. 
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CALLENDER'S 
«*CALLENDRITE' 


DAMPCOURSE 


A simple specification should 
ensure the изе of ап article 
aranteed, tested and proved, 


As the Original Inventors of Pure 

Bitumen Dampcourse we have ай the 
` advantages which accrue from long 
experience. 


Tiles & Sheets 


Telephone: 
8OI8 CITY 
Telegrams: 
ENDURITE 
MANCHESTER 


————— 
ACEHTS IH ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM ` 
AND STOCKS CARRIED ІМ VARIOUS LARCE CENTRES 


in all matters of Dampooursing, quality and 
reliability will be eneured by the use of 
Material manufactured by 


(Ask for CATALOGUE 9) ` 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., Lid. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C C. бе 
25 Victoria Street, SW. «| 


RED‘ W. TRIBE & CO 


; TREVELYAN BUILDINGS 


MANCHESTER. 


REVOLUTION IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION. я 


 Braby's New Standard Unit Construction for Steel Framed Structures 


(“Reid Unit System,” patented) has been specially designed for Stores, Buildings, Garages, 
Workshops, Factories, Hangars, Aeroplane Sheds, Seaplane Sheds, Colliery Construction, 
Towers, Tank Supports, Girders, Light Bridges, Roofs of all sizes, and General Steel 
Structures of all classes, for home and abroad. JUPE | к 


TANDARD CONSTRUCTION, ` 
IMPLIFIES MANUFACTURE, 
SR PEEDS PRODUCTION, 
AVES COST AND WEIGHT, 
€ J UPPLIED FROM STOCK. 


Our Standard Unit Construction is suitable for light or heavy Steel Structures, either of à 
semi-permanent or permanent nature. All parts Standard and Interchangeable. Pin- 
Jointed Structures, simplest possible connections. Spans from 10 ft. to 50 ft. in close 
gradations. By this system buildings can be easily and quickly dismantled and re-erected 
elsewhere, while the size and style of structure can be speedily modified. 


FREDE BRABY & CO LTD c 


free on application. 


Cables and Telegrams: Structural Engineers, Tank Makers, Steel 


“ BRABY, GLASGOW.” S h | 
eet Manufacturers an ! Also Works at London 
Telephones: BELL 1105 А d Galvanizer Sy Deptford, Liverpool. . 


(Private Branch Exchange) PETERSHILL ROAD, GL ASGOW. Bristol, and Falkirk L 
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Willesden, —Premises, Temple Road, Cricklewood, for 


' or enter their names at a Labour Exchange. 


Ths Government, the Professicn, and the Trade. 

SI ,一 Your Journal is, of course, non-political, and 
would I feel sure bar any letter of а political nature, 
but the passing of the late Government unhonoured and 
unwept, and the incoming of the new, emboldens me in 
addressing myself to your readers. The hard restric’ 
tions placed upon the building trades may now be 
perhaps not entirely withdrawn, but reasonably ad- 
justed, and we may surely be hopeful that the 
profession and the trade which your Journal so worthily 
represents, can anticipate next year some improvement 
in the prospects of this industry. Then again, there are 
many fully .сараМе men over military age whose ser: 
vices the Government Departments might, with great 
advantage, make use of. Take for example the laying 
out of camps, erection of huts and témporary buildings. 
Much money has been fruitlessly thrown away because 
the men engaged in this class of work have been 
thoroughly inexperienced men, totally incapable of carry- 
ing out Ше work, and utterly at sea even in the choice 
of a site. Had a local architect with a local builder 
been engaged, time, money and health might have been 
saved. Much has been written on the subject of a 
business Government. We seem at last to have one, 
at any rate let us hope so. I personally know of good 


capable men able to do the work I have made reference 


to, and who would be only too thankful to obtain such 
employment, and have a suspicion that you may doubt- 
.less be aware of many others, men who will not go to 

Men who 
would not require large remuneration, but who would 
gladly place their knowledge and skill at the disposal 
of their country, at a remuneration which in normal 
times they would have indignantly refused. I trust 
that your late correspondent will not deem this letter of 
mine to be any more senseless than his own communica- 
tion, although of course he may possibly consider my 
letter just as stupid and uncalled for as I consider his. 


| May I trespass further on your space to give a quota- 


tion ? 
‘Tis nice to see one's name in print, 
; А book's a book though nothing in't."' 
As І am like him, and do not care for my name 
to appear, I prefer to annex your recent correspondent 's 
nom de plunie of W.P.B. 
London: Dec. 11, 1916. (No. 2.) 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 


rule local.) 
ENGLAND.. 


DURHAM. 
Blackmall.—Proposed Baptist church. 
Sunderland.—Backhouse’s Bank, High Street: altera- 

tions. Messrs, W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.I.B.A., 
architects, 19 Fawcett Street. 


Essex. 


Braintree.—Foundry: extension for Messrs. Lake & 
Elliot. | 
Works :: extension for the Си а П Manufacturing 
Company. 
KENT. 
Maidstone.—Springfield Mill: addition. 
LANCASHIRE. Ж 


Bury.—The Guardian Angel's Catholic (new) church, . 
Elton. . 

Manchester.—St. Mary's Hospital, Oxford Road, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock: additions. 


MIDDLESEX, 
Finchley.—Council school, Woodhouse Lane. 


Messrs. Neuport (England), Ltd. | 
No. 7 High Street, Harlesden: alterations for Mr. 
C. Bastable. | | 
Workshops, Hawthorne Road, Willesden Green, 
| for the British Ensign Motors, Ltd. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Belford.—Motor house, Seahouses, for Mrs. Ruther- 
ford; 
SURREY. ы.” | AER Е 
Epsom.—Proposed soldiers’ institute, Ashley Road, 
for the Wesleyan Army and Navy Board. 
Woking.—Servants’ Orphanage? war memorial addi- ` 
tion (£3,000), 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Covenlry.—All 
` (87,000). | 
“ Railway ” Hotel, Warwick Road: extensions 
for Messrs. Mitchell & Butlers, Ltd. 
“ Oakley,” Earlsdon Avenue: motor house, &c., ` 
. extension for Mr. G. Tansley. 
Five houses, Kingsland Avenue, for Mr. H. Davis. - 
: Four houses, Queensland Avenue, for Mr. C. F. 


Saints' (proposed new) church 


. Needham. . 
Eight houses, Collingwood Road, for Mr. J. С. 
Hewlett. | я 
Eight houses, Holmfield Road, for Messrs. Jervis 
Brothers. 


Six houses, St. George’s Road, for Mr. B. Gilbert. 
Offices, &c., Spon End, for the Coventry Chain 
Company, Ltd. š 
: Carpenter's shop; Parkside: extension for the 
Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Company, Ltd. 
Kingfields Works, Cash's Lane: finishing-machine 
shop for Messrs. J. & J. Cash, Ltd. 
Works engineering offices, Sandy Lane: additional 
storey for the Daimler Company, Ltd. 
Exchange Works, West Orchard: extension for 
the M.L. Magneto Syndicate, Ltd. 
No. 49 Earl Street : workshop, &c., for Mr. W. I. 
Iliffe. | 
YORKSHIRE. 
Castleford.—St. John the Baptist, Lock Lane: pro- 
posed alterations. | 
Hatifar.—Premises, Gibbet Street, for Messrs. J. 
Butler & Co. | 
Hull.—Premises, Stoneferry: additions for Messrs. 
J. & T. Earle, Ltd. 
Saddleworth.—Spring Mill, Uppermill: extensions for 
Messrs. J. Bailey & Sons. | 


SCOTLAND. 


А berdeen.—House, Clifton Road. 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, 17 Union Terrace. 
J. Shirras & Son, builders. 

Dundee.—House, Small’s Lane: 
Messrs. W. Bayne & Son. ` 

Glasgow.—Robroyston Hospital: completion. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin,—Factory, Nassau Place: extension for Messrs. 
Cantrell’ & | Cochrane. Mr. G. F. Beckett, 
M.R.I.A.I., architect, 97 Stephen's Green. 


Mr. George Watt, 
Messrs. 


alterations {ог 


SECOND-LIEUTENANT HAROLD LEOFRIC HeEtspon, Dorset- 
shire Regiment, attached Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
(killed on the night of November 25-26 on patrol duty), 
was the eldest son of Mr. H. J. Helsdon, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., ` 
of’ St, Edmund's Terrace, Primrose Hill Educated at 
Westminster, where he was head of his House (Ashburn- 
ham), he joined the Inns of Court O.T.C. on leaving school 
at Easter 1015, and was granted a commission in the 
Dorsets. At the time of his death he had been at the Front 
for five months, and had recently been given duties in con- 
nection with intelligence work for the battalion. Lieutenant 
Helsdon had attained his twentieth year a week before his 


death. 
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MPROVED]ATTICE | 
б fm. 00 ROOFS 


JEEE 


— Sasa 


| | Specialists in the Erection of 


| ROOFS and FRAME BUILDINGS in STEEL ог TIMBER. 


Particularly suitable for Munition Works, Workshops, Warehouses, 
Store Sheds, Weaving Sheds, Foundries, «с. As adopted by all leading 
Architects, Engineers, and Manufacturers for their 


Durability, Speedy Erection, and Minimum Cost. 


Clear Spans up to тоо feet. 
Completely Glazed Roofs by 


PARTRIDGE’S PATENT ELITE LEADED GLAZING. 


Owing to the present great difficulty in procuring constructional steclwork these roofs form an excellent alternative. 


^l PARTRIDGE ль СЗО 
“ а Е. WALSALL.” WA I. SA L I ө و‎ 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


JOHNSON'S | 


LATTICE AND “KEEDON” SYSTEM 


The “КЕЕПОМ" 
HOOP for Column 
and Pile Reinforce- 


The '' KEEDON E 
STIRRUP. for ге: 
inforcing Beams, 
Column Bases, &. 


FLOOR, BEAM, AND COLUMN CONSTRUCTION, 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upay receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & MORRIS, Ltd. 


LONDON OFFICE: REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 
Broad Street House, New Broad Street, Е.С. 


GLASGOW OFFICE: St. Vincent Street. Lever Street, MAN CHESTER. 


tion from a straight line. 
law of greater complexity than the circle. 


‘aboriginals `of” our present era to the culmination of 
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CONTENTS. may also be described as right-hand or left-hand. A 

° PAGE | right-hand flat spiral develops from its centre of origin 

On Curves 2 . . . . . 075 | Clockwise; a left-hand flat spiral contra clockwise. In 
Notes and Comments = + + 016 Та flat spiral object, such as an ammonite shell, the defi- 
Illustrations :— . nition of the spiral as right- or left-hand will depend 
New Zealand Government Offices, Strand ./ . . 377 | upon which side of the shell is uppermost; but in the 

$77 | majority of natural shell forms a conical helix admits of 


Design for Country House . à : А қ 
A Country House—Fireplace in the Hall ++ 977 | definite nomination as a right-hand shell, which has Из 


Science and Industry at the National Physical Laboratory 378 opening on the right side and exhibits right-hand spiral 
580 | formation, or a left-hand shell, which turns in the ориз: 


Charing Cross Bridge and the L.C.C. . š š ç ; 
$81 | site direction. The right-hand shells are by conchologists 


"Owen Jones" Prizes. . . ， š фа 
Housing the Munition Worker i 53 а . . $81 | termed let:otropic (turning. to the left), because an insect 
bd ш, 5 uu “++ ++ ^. 88 | entering the mouth and ascending the spiral continually 
а 2. ді : p ےد‎ * 5 *  * 9856 turns to the left; whereas a shell exhibiting left-hand 
s 10 584 | characteristics is called dexiotropic (turning to the right). 
Correspondence š я j . $687 All tr spirals develop iı «d p EE 
Building Pu SS CT Va жш АП true spirals develop in accordance with a regular 
° gradation of increase, of which a series of steps or throws 


—— n... J UU —. т пари -* А 
С Pean be expressed by a mathematical formula: and much 


ON CURVES. study has been devoted by painstaking investigators to 
We are all aware of the dictum that in Nature there | the determination of the precise mathematical formula 
is no such thing as a straight line. Hence all Nature's | Which will express the spirality of certain shells, plants. 
lines are curves, and when we admire anything as and other natural objects, even to the astronomical 
beautiful in natural objects we are admiring curved lines nebule. | 
and surfaces. There is, therefore, something in the con- | Especially prominent amongst these investigators has 
nection of curves that impresses us with an idea of been Уш" Theodore А. Cook, who in his book.* ‘ The 
beauty. Beauty is subjective not objective, according to | Curves of Life," gives us the result of his investigations 
one school of msthetics. It lies in our recognition of during twenty years of study, and brings them up to the 
certain qualities possessed by what we consider a beauti- | actual statement of a theory. “Just as Newton began 
ful thing, not in the existence of any concrete thing or by postulating Perfect Motion, and thence explained the 
quality, called beauty, in- any natural object. And those | Working of the solar system, so it may be possible to 
who hold this view assert that predominant fitness of | Postulate Perfect Growth (by means of a logarithmic 
anything for its purpose is the quality that leads us to | Spiral). and thence arrive at some law ruling the forins of 
recognise it as beautiful. On the other hand, it may be | Organic objects as gravitation is held to prevail in tlie 
argued that as fitness is objective, if beauty is our recog- | Physical world.” 
nition of that fitness, what we really admire is that fitness Spiral formations are to be seen throughout organic 
which constitutes beauty, and therefore it follows that | nature, from the microscopical foraminifera and from life 
beauty is objective. This dialectical discussion need not, | forms even smaller still. Sir T. Cook has studied them 
however, detain us further. Suffice it to say we find in | in shells, in leaves, in climbing plants, in horns, in the 


things which we consider beautiful that curved lines | human body, in the heavens, and he claims to have 
and sur.aces predominate. | discovered a fundamenta] principle which, from the 


Starting from the premiss that curved lines and sur- ratio of Pheidias, he calls the Phi Progression. . 
faces are commonly associated with beautiful forms, it Ме. Arthur Balfour, in the Romanes lecture delivered 


is natural ما‎ incuire if any specific class of curve is preva- | 3! Oxford in 1909, declared that it was absolutely hopeless 
lent in those forms that are esteemed beautiful. It has | 9 find a scale (іп matters esthetic) which shall represent, 


been shown by Penrose that in the sections of mouldings even in the roughest app roximation, the experiences nt 
of the best period of Greek architecture curves of conic mankind. Sir Theodore observes in relation to this pessi- 
section were employed in preference to ile simpler пизис dictum : ** Now I shall not, of course, attempt the 


circular sections used later by the Romans, and there is إ|‎ ۳۵ of announcing that so difficult, a problem has 
a general consensus of opinion that the profile of the been solved. I suggest only that it has been mitigated 


Greek is more beautiful than that of the Roman. by a formula which does * represent the experiences ” not 
N | | f U № baal | of mankind only, but of all life as we know it, by that 
ном THE. Curves: OF CONIC سیت‎ Шошып mathe ты. conception called the Phi Progression, which explains 

matically capable of expression as the locus of a point 


ы | not only the phenomena of vital growth, but also the 
moving in accordance with a strict law of proportion principles which underlie both the artist’s expression of 
between s distance from ie fixed point and a fixed line, the beautiful and our own appreciation of it. This 
differ from a circular curve in the amplitude of their varia- | ratio of Pheidias does not, of course, provide a recipe 
It is subject to a s see by which any modern mathematician can produce a rival 

wou 


to the masterpieces of Hellenic sculpture or to the paint- 
سس‎ there tones, that heauly ок. пост مس‎ зое ings of a Turner or a Botticelli. For Phi is no royal 
extent upon conformity with a law and also with some | road to beauty, nor does it in any way diminish the charm 
degree of mystery or at least avoidance of too obvious an | and wonder of the artist's achievement; but it does imply 
insistence upon that law. that if we realise the variations and divergences observ- 
From the earliest manifestations of human activity in | able both in beauty and in Ше, we may discover that 
art, the work of the Paleolithic Aurignacians, through | each is visibly expressed to us in terms of the same funda- 
the various epochs of prehistoric man and the earliest 


mental principle. '' 

The Phi Progression is expressed by the formula :— 
Greek art, we find that the use of curves, and parti- dn ے‎ pt! + de? Ё | 
cularly spiral curves, has ever been a favourite motif of hence ф1=ф + 1 and ф=(1 + /6)-+2 
decoration and ornament. We may take it, therefore, | 5 1) 


that the spiral has ever been regarded as connected with 


* “The Curves of Life.” Being an account of Spiral 
Formations and their application to growth m Nature, to science 
with special reference to the manuscripts of 


beauty.of line. mu t: 
There are many kinds of spirals UE Dy - Testa do di Vind. By Theodore 2 کرات‎ F 1. 
- | 5 st groups of which аге the “ 014 Touraine," " Rouen," &c. ith eleven plates 
mathematician, the simplest grou] S illustrations. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 


flat spiral, or spiral in one plane, the conical and the | 
cylindrical helix, or spirals of three dimensions. Бри, А ' 12s. 64. net.) 
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Sir T. Cook's position is that beautiful forms in 
nature, whether in shells, flowers, or other organisms, 
arouse in us an emotion due both to the unconscious but 
continuously instinctive efforts made by the ‘growing 
organism to adapt itself to its environments, and to the 
fact that those efforts have been sufficiently successful to 
express that organism’s fitness to survive. Tad they been 
insufficient it w ‘ould have died. In the spirals developed 
hy the successful growth, Sir T. Cook finds that the pro- 
cesses of growth are explained by the Phi spiral and the 
successive proportions nes reveal have an intimate con- 
nection with the source of our pleasure in the beauty of a 
natural object. 

The author also postulates that in a great work of 
art, such as a masterpiece of painting, an analysis of the 
proportions of the picture onght to reveal the same pro- 
portions as have been developed in Phi to explain the 
processes of natural growth, and he selects certain master- 
pieces to show his discovery of an application of the Phi 
Progression in their proportions. At the same time he 
admits that interesting variations from any such шк 
formula as Phi are to be found in the best art, just a 
they are to be found in the surviving organisms. Ilis 
defence of the inability of the Phi Progression to meet 
al] cases is that this is due to the existence of life, ага 
may be acco'intable to some as vet undiscovered law. 

‘Sir Т. Cook will not go so far as to imply that a 
great artist had any preconccived idea of using the Phi 
proportions in hi3 composition, any more than the nautilus 
had any conscious plan of developing a certain spiral in 
its shell; but he ventures, in fact, to offer Phi as an 
underlying reason for what we call beauty toth in a 
natural object and in a masterpiece of art. 

We can conunend this book as a most inter- 
esting account of research on the character of the curves 
in organic nature, whether or not the reader is prepared 
lo aecept the, conclusion. of ihe oS of the Phi 
Progression, for which, however, it must be admitted the 
author has made out a very good case. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Тт is by no means easy to form а fair and unbiassed 
opinion as to the ultimate destination that should by 
rights be allotted to Sir Hugh Lane's collection of 
modern French pictures. The Trustees of the National 
Gallery have unquestionably the legal right to their 
custody, and also are in actual possession. It шау very 
well appear to them that, as Trustees, they cannot in- 
дине in a sentimental generosity and bestow them in 
accordance with an improperly executed codicil, even 
though it be in Sir Tlugh’s own handwriting. StH less 
would they be justified, proprio motu, in accepting Mr. 
D. $. MacColl’s statement of an intention hy the testator 
that the pictures in question should form the nucleus of a 
gallery of modern works, or Mr. Lewis Hind s sug- 
gestion that. the collection should be divided between 
London and Dublin. In default of an Act of Parliament 
releasing them from their strict obligations and appoint- 
ing some other distribution. we do not see that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery can depart from = their 
legal position. The news that an extension of the Tate 
Gallery, after the war, for the purpose of housing the 
collection of modern pictures is likelv to materialise can 
hardly affect the lezal position of the Trustees or alter the 
presumed obligations of their trust. 


At апу time before the war a voyage westwards on 
an Atlantic liner might be reckoned with certainty to 


bring one in contact with a mining engineer in charge: 


2} 


of a ‘proposition ’’ overwhelmingly attractive, puta- 
tively, to London financiers. Hence there may be a 
natural inclination to view with caution the proposition 
of an American mining engineer, who is said to have 
come to London with an invention for using nitrogen as an 
enerev-producer in place of coal, at a fraction of the cost. 
We have no doubt, however, that the present. British 
Goverrinent, to whom, it is stated, the invention is first 


to be offered, will give sympathetic consideration to the 


ee ¿ima 


possibilities of a method by which one ton of nitro- 
energy will do the work of thirteen hundred tons of coal 
and enable electricity to be produced at a fiftieth of the 
present cost. 


There is one question in соппеспой with housing that 
will have a vital bearing on the problem after the war— 
the question whether the tenants will be prepared to 
рау а higher rent than that to which they are now 
accustomed. If the worker who has paid 8s. a week 
refuses to pay 10s. or 12s. in the future, 16 is clear that 
there must be a considerable amount of State or nuni- 
cipal subsidising, or the worker must descend to a lower 
scale of living. The three-roomer must become a two- 
roomer or a one-roomer, and with this there will ensue 
a serious decline in the publie health. The question is. 
of course, Wrapped up to some extent with the level of 
wages In the future, and this is dependent upon the state 
of national industry and commerce, the real source о! 
wages. А 

Arrangements for the holding of the British Indus- 
tries Fair next year are now complete, and forms 
of application for space are being issued bv the Board 
of Trade. The fair will be held from February 26 to 
March 9. 

The growth of the fair has necessitated an increase 
of space, with the result that tlie fair will be held partly. 
as last vear, in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
partly in the great hall and certain galleries in the 
Imperial Institute Building. 

The fair will he confined to the same trades as were 
sanctioned by the Minister of Munitions last year—toys 
and games, earthenware and china, glass, fancy goods, 
stationery, and printing. Ап important development. 
however, has taken ‘place since last year in that the 
Municipality of the City of Glasgow are organising a fair 
at Glasgow, which will take place concurrently with the 
Board of Trade Fair in London, and will include certain 
trades not comprised іп the London Fair. The Glasgow 
Fair, which is being held with the support of the Board 
of Trade, will include textiles, ready-made clothing, boots 
and shoes, foodstuffs (prepared and preserved), and 
domestic chemicals, 

Over 20,000 invitations to each fair will be sent to 
oversea buyers by the Board of Trade, those to firms 
im non-European countries having been already dis- 
patched, and another 80,000 invitations to the fair in 
London will be issued to buvers in this country before 
February 24. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Miss J. M. Hanna in a paper entitled 6۹ھ‎ 
on the Rov al Heart preserved in St. Margaret's Convent, 
Whiteiiouse Loan,’ gave a description of the history of 
the heart and considered the evidence as to its identity. 
Encased in a leaden casket, it was removed from one of 
the tombs of the Plantagenet Kings and contemporary 
roval personages in the Abbey of Fontévrault in Tour- 
aine at the time of the French Revolution, aud was 
long heheved to be the heart of Henry 11. After passing 
through various hands it was eve ntually presented by the 
Municipality of Orleans to Monsignor Gillies to be t taken 
back to England. Application was made to the authori- 
ties to have it reinterred in Westminster. This request 
having been declined, Monsignor Gillies brought the relic 
with him to Edinburgh, with the intention of placing it 
in a chapel which he proposed building in the Convent 
Church of St. Margaret dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canter bury, and uniting it with relics of that saint. Sub- 
sequent evidence w hich Miss Hanna furnished showed 
that the heart was probably that of Henry Il., which. 
enclosed originally was buried at 


in a golden vase, 
Fontévrault in the tomb of his mother, Isabella of 
Angoulême. à 
Mr. W. E. Parkinson, A.R.C.A., delivered a lecture 


in connection with the York series of art lectures, 0" 


Dec. 22, 1916. | 
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“The Art of doing Honour," dealing more especially 
with modern monuments. Many people, he said, were 
of opinion that the useful memorial was the only class 
worth considering, but the useless memorial, whose only 
purpose was to do eternal honour to the departed great, 
was probably the only real memorial possible. It had 
nd object but to say, as beautifully or powerfully as the 
artist could express it, that its sole purpose was to do 
honour. "There were innumerable failures in this class. 
The aim was a high one, and it was not to be wondered 
ai that attainment was not by any means always reached. 
But, he believed, the considered verdict of history would 
be that we had travelled a great way since the early days 
of last century. Our modern sculptors had broken the 
cramping, joyless, trite, aud pompous traditions that held 
them, and had founded a strong school of vigorous work, 
instinct with good tradition and lofty in aim. It was a 
very young school, and had hardly had opportunity of 
making itself felt throughout the land. Sculpture as vet 
appealed but little to us as a nation, but this, he was 
convinced, was only a matter of time. The greater num- 
her of this school emanated from the studio of Edward 
Lanteri, the Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College 
of Art, whose influence was perfectly stupendous. We 
as a nation owed this great Frenchman a great debt of 
gratitude for assisting, if not, indeed, largely founding. 
our school of sculpture. Many competent critics agreed 
that work had been done and is being done in our own 
generation here in England as fine as any that past ages 
could show. The lecturer claimed that beauty of form 
and colour in the memorial must be supplemented by 
beauty of thought in the inscription, a point that, he 
aid, could not be too much insisted on. 


An admirable article in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’ 
gives a full historical account of the beautiful sixteenth- 
century manor house of Eastbury, near Barking, and 
urges that the Borough Council should acquire the estate 
and preserve this fine specimen of Tudor brickwork 
the Hampton Court of East London. For this proposal 
we have the warmest sympathy and trust that it may be 
carried into effect. 


The report by the Executive Committee of the Scottish 
National Housing Company, Ltd., for the period ended 


September 30 last states that the company became en- 


titled to commence business on August 14, 1915, and 
contracts for a first lot of 292 houses were placed in 
September and October 1915. Of these 175 are now 
occupied, and the remainder are in course of completion. 
Contracts for a second lot of 310 houses were made in 
May, August and October 1916, and these are now in 
process of erection. Contractors have had to contend 
with difficult conditions, and they are all more or less 
behind their contract dates. Тһе Executive Committee 
are, however, pressing them to complete their work. 
Owing to the increased cost of building, and the conse- 
quent increased amount of economie rents, a supple- 

ith the Local 


acreement has been arranged with 


mental 
in the event of the rents 


Government Board whereby, 
obtained for houses built, or required to be built during 
the war, being less than the amount required to meet the 
company's charges (including 5 per cent. on Ше share- 
holders’ capital invested in these) against rents, the differ 
ence will be made up to the company Бу the Treasury. 
One thousand additional houses are wanted for occupa- 
tion within one year, and special arrangements, including 


the feuing of additional ground, are in course of being 


made: to meet this demand. These arrangements will be 
expressed in a further supplemental agreement with the 


J.ocal Government Board. 


Among the many industries in which this country was 
admittedly far behind Germany, in the days prior to the 
war; were several important branches of glass-making, 
such as the optical and chemical branches. Аз our 
readers are aware, the University of Sheffield has been 
chosen by the Government as a national centre for the 
study of glass technology, and a new department is being 


Hornton stone. 


ing on the privacy of the house. 


established. Іп connection with the department, а 
National Society of Glass Technology has been formed, 
aud one of the features of a meeting "of that society, held 
at the University, was an exhibition which proved that, 
under the stunulus of the new study, much progress has 
already been made. 

The principal advances, perhaps, have been in con- 
nection with thin laboratory glass. None of this was 
made in England before the war, the trade being almost 


entirely in German and Austrian hands. 


At a meeting of the Roval Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland the question of Dublin's venerable Old Newgate 
was discussed, and a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the Society take such steps as they think advisable 
to bring the immediate attention of the Corporation to 
the condition of this historic gateway. It was probably, 
he said, one of the oldest in the United Kingdom— 
certainly, the oldest in Dublin; and they asked Ше Cor- 
poration not to allow it to be destroyed from any 
'andalism or iconoclastic indifference on Ше part of any 
member or any contractor in Dublin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OFFICES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DOMINION 
OF NEW ZEALAND. . 
Осв illustration shows the new offices built on the site 
of Nos. 413-416 Strand, W.C. The building is of fire- 
resisting construction throughout, the front p Portland 
stone, the back and areas faced with white glazed bricks. 
The roof, which is Hat, is constructed of steel and con- 
crete covered with asphalte, and the front is mansard, 
covered with Westmoreland green slates. The entrance 
decors and ground floor windows facing the Strand are in 
bronze. On the ground floor is an exhibition hall, with 
coffered ceiling and Ionic columns of Grande Antique 
marble, with “bronze caps and bases; the floor is of 
Roman mosaic, with panels of rich coloured marbles. 
The main staircase is of Pentelikon marble, with wrought- 
iron balustrade and bronze handrail. On the first floor 


are the High Commissioner’s room, library, and reading- 


rooms, With enriched plaster ceilings, and on the second 
floor the offices of the secretary to the department and 
the chief clerk. There are six floors in addition to the 
ground floor and basement, and the whole of the building 
will be used as offices for the various departments. Тһе 
builders are Messrs. John Greenwood, Ltd. Amongst 
the sub-contractors were Messrs. Claridge’s Asphalte 
Co. for asphalte work; Messrs. Waygood- Otis, Ltd., 
for the lift, and Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd. for 
the marble work. The architects are Messrs, Crickmay 


& Sons. 
DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOUSE, 

Тиз house is intended to be built of stone, the external 
walling being of rubble limestone in narrow courses, with 
an internal lining of brick, and quoins and dressings of 
The chimneys are of both stone and 
brick as and where indicated, and the roofs (save those 
over tower and principal stair) are of brown tiles from 
various kilns. In addition to the bedrooms on plan, 
there are also six good rooms in the roofs. The surnmer 
house is so placed that it may sereen the terrace from 
the east wind, the hatch providing for meals to be served 
in it when required. The servants’ stair performs Ше 
like office to persons waiting for admission at the prin- 
cipal entrance, the oriel over keeping off the rain. Тһе 


servants’ hall has a southerly outlook without encroach- 
The design is the work 


of “Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 


А COUNTRY HOUSE.—FIREPLACE IN THE HALL. 
THIS mantel is to be carried out in Painswick stone 
throughout, and lined up inside with red tiles laid in 
cement, with wide joints to the height shown, the 
stone (carrying wood fuel) to be hard fireproof on brick 
dwarfed walls. The floor is of red and the border of 
black tiles, both unglazed, the small squares; being glazed 
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green. The four portraits of members of the family are 
to be of hand-painted tiles, the motto, in lead letters, 
flush with face of lintel. The heraldries and mantling 
carved in relief, painted and gilded. Mr. E. Swinfen 
Harris, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY.* 


Ву R. T. GrAZEBROOE, C.B., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Director of the National Physical Laboratory. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Dn. RosENHaIN in the lecture already referred to takes 
as an instance the case of a series of alloys which is being 
studied by an investigator interested mainly in theoreti- 
cal metallurgy ; he works with pure metals or metals as 
nearly pure as he can get them. and finds that one alloy 
of his series has some specially noteworthy properties. 
He may call the attention of a manufacturer to these and 
suggest that the alloy might have valuable industrial 
application. Much, however, remains to be done before 
this can be realised; the pure materials of the investi- 
gator are not available in quantity. To what extent 15 
the presence of impurity detrimental, what are the im- 
purities which must be removed, what are the steps 
required to do this on the requisite scale, to what extent 
do the difficulties involved in this render the whole 
method commercially impossible by adding seriously to 


the cost? Is there any difference between the material 


made in quantity and that produced by the laboratory 
furnace, where rapid cooling or heating may be readily 
employed, although impossible in the full scale work, and 
so on? For the industrial research laboratory the plant, 
&c., must be so planned that it is possible to carry out 
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* Address delivered to the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute on December 4. 
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the necessary operations on a scale comparable with that 
required in works, and, moreover, the man who carries 
through the investigation must be not only ‘acquainted 
with the latest scientific advances in his subject, but must 
know what is possible in works, ana must mould his 
solution of,the problem to harmonise with these possibili- 
ries. The undertaking is often more complex than that 
of the pure scientist. It is one which needs a special 
laboratowy, a special equipment. Thus, the task of an 
institution like the National Physical Laboratory differs 
from that of either a university or technical college 
laboratory or a works laboratory. In the first place it 
is not educational; every member of the staff is, it is 
true, learning continually, but he is not there to be 
taught, but to be asked questions and to find the answers. 
Its functions are primarily to encourage and initiate the 
applications of science to the problems of industry. It 
is, in the words of the Order in Council already quoted, 
an institution for the scientific study of problems affecting 
partieular industries and trades. The staff devote them- 
selves solely to this work, their whole time and energy 
are given to it. They have no educational duties; they 
are free from the responsibilities of the class-room an 

the burden of students' exercises. Tbe senior members 
of the staff joined avowedly with the purpose of applying 
science to industry; they are prepared to make it their 
üfe-work. The juniors retain their posts for some time, 
thus all acquire a store of experience of the highest value, 
with a unique knowledge of the technical aspects of 
industry which it is difficult to gain in any other way. 
The Laboratory has, I trust, acquired the confidence of 
ihe technical industrial world, and problems are brought 
before the staff with the knowledge that they will be 
handled in a confidential manner by men trained to deal 
with them. In such ап institution it is possible to 
specialise as to both staff and equipment in 3 manner 
which can hardly be done in a laboratory attached to ап 
educational institution. Тһе whole staff are engaged 1 
applying science to industry; equipment is provided for 

this purpose only. The needs of the studenta, өлі 106 | 
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educational: value of the apparatus have not to be con- 


sidered. 
Standardisation in all its branches is. an important 


function of such a laboratory, and this involves research. 
The methods of measurement, the materials in which the 
standards can best be expressed, the accuracy of repro- 
duction and the conditions of use all need investigation. 
One other aspect of the matter remains to be con. 
sidered, though very briefly. If we are to have a National 
Industrial Research Laboratory, who is to pay for it, who 
is to support it? The obvious answer is the nation, but 
this in some quarters at once raises a difficulty. It is 
claimed that the results of any successful research bring 
profits in the first instance to some particular class, and 
that class ought to pay. For example, the discovery of 


-some new and valuable alloy would profit, in the first 


instance, the manufacturer of the alloy, and the persons 
employing it in their special trade. Before, therefore, 
you undertake an investigation you must secure, so it 1s 
said, the ce-operation and financial support of a limited 
class who will presumably benefit by the success of the 
investigation. And no doubt as a general rule, in cases 
in which it can be applied, this principle is a sound one, 
but such cases are limited. If a manufacturer comes 
with a conundrum, which he desires to have answered for 
his own private benefit, he must pay ; but if a competent 
commitfee controlling an industrial] research laboratory 
concludes that a research is of importance and likely to 
lead to knowledge of benefit to the whole industrv with 
which it is concerned, I would plead that the cost of such 
a research should be met out of national funds. It is 
very difficult to say what individual will profit most in the 
end. An improvement in an industrial process leading 
to more employment. and to a cheaper method of manu- 
facture benefits a wide circle beyond the man who intro- 
duces the process. Germany—not merely Messrs. 
Schott and Zeiss—has profited by the labours of Abbé 
and his co-workers at Jena, labours rendered possible in 
the first instance by State help. No doubt there are 
cases where the co-operation of an industry can and 
should be secured; sometimes, too, it will be in the 
public interest to protect a discovery by a patent, if only 
to prevent action by a private firm restricting the free 
use of the discovery, but, in my opinion, it is not well 
to hamper those who control the laboratory by conditions 
aimed at securing support from industry before any 
special research is commenced. 

The needs of -the nation at the present time are too 
serious, the danger of delay too pressing, and the State 
may well devote large sums to industrial research with- 
out minute inquiry as to whether the research is going 
to benefit Messrs. A. B. specially and what share, there- 
fore, of the expense Messrs. A. B. must be asked to 
guarantee. In America the Bureau of Standards, in 
Germany the Reichsanstalt and Ше Material-Prüfungs- 
Amt work thus for the national good, and this should be 
the task of our English Industrial Research Laboratory. 

And now, having summarised briefly some of the aims 
and objects of the National Phvsical Laboratory as a 
laboratory of industrial research, let me give some 
account of the place and its work during the past fifteen 
vears, and then let me outline the task that lies before it 
in the future. 

° Tt was founded in 1899. My appointment as its first 
Director dates from January 1, 1900, but its home at 
Bushy House, Teddington, was not ready for it until 
1902. It is controlled by the President and Council of 
the Roval Societv, but that control is exercised through 
a General Board and Executive Committee containing 
representatives appointed by six of the great technical 
societies; at least half of the unofficial members of the 
Executive Committee must be selected from the repre- 
sentatives of these technical societies. Тһе Royal Society 
receives from the Government the sum of £7,000 annu- 
ally towards the cost of the laboratory. 

Tn the year before the war the actual expenditure was 
nearly £41,000, and practically the whole of the differ- 
ence between these sums had to be raised as payment for 


‘grants from the Treasury for capital 


work done; towards this an amount of about £5,000 was 
received from the Government for researches in aero- 
nautics. The Government also pays for tests and in- 
vestigations carried out for their various departments. | 
The financial responsibility for the laboratory rests 
on the Royal Society. If in any year there were a 
serious deficit i& would fall to the Society to make it 
good, a risk which you will agree with me in thinking 
ought not to be incurred by a learned society. As a 
matter of fact, the working of the laboratory has resulted 
in a small balance—now amounting to some £4,500— · 
which constitutes its working capital. To run a busi- 
ness of £40,000 a year on a working capital of £4,500 
is a hazardous procedure. The fact is that the whole 
financial position needs overhauling. Before the war the . 
German institutions in Berlin, which covered approxi- 
mately the same ground as the laboratory, had an income 
of about £70,000, while that of the Bureau of Standards 
of Arnerica was well over £100,000. In both these cases 
the Government are responsible for the whole expendi- 
ture, and take the receipts from fees. ; 
The laboratory owes much to private donors. 
During the first fifteen years of its existence the 
expenditure 


amounted to £59,000; during the same period nearly 


456,000 was received in donations and grants from vari- 


ous individuals and institutions, while nearly £20,000 


was defraved out of income. 
Towards the annual expenditure, in the same time 


£80,500 was received from the Treasury—the Treasury 


grant was originally £4,000—£166.000 in fees, while 


£15,000 came from grants from bodies like the Institu- 
tions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the Institution of Naval Architects, and 
private individuals. The total expenditure on aeronauti- 
cal research defrayed by Government amounted to some 
£33,000. These figures carry the expenditure up to 
March 31, 1914. Since the commencement of the war 
the whole laboratory has been given up to war work, and 
the figures for that period would have little meaning in 
connection with our subject. 

The laboratory is situated at Bushy House, Tedding- 
ton, an old Queen Anne House, the former home of the 
Ranger of Bushy Park; the last Rangers were H.R.H. 
the Duke of Clarence—afterwards King William IV.— 
and his wife Queen Adelaide, who retired to Bushy 
House on the King's death. 

In 1902 the laboratory consisted of the old house and 
a small building fitted as a power house and engineering 
laboratory. 

To-day it comprises eight large bufldings. It is 
organised'in four main departments, each with its super- 


intendent. 


These are :— 
(1) Physics. Superintendent, the Director. 


(2) Engineering. Superintendent, Dr. T. E. Stanton, 


F.R.S., M.Inst. C.E. 
(3) Metallurgv. Superintendent, Dr. W.- Rosenhain, 


F.R.S. 
(4) The William Froude National Tank. Superin- 
tendent, Mr. G. S. Baker, M.Inst. N.A. 

The Physics Department is divided into six divisions, 
each under a Principal or Senior Assistant. and there is 
a large staff of scientific assistants, divided into senior 
assistants, assistants, and junior assistants. Тһе 
primary work of these is scientific research, though each 
is expected to take his share of the testing and examina- 
tion of instruments, which forms a large part of the 


“work of the laboratory. Beyond these, there is a staff of 


observers whose main duty is the routine test work, 
though opportunities are given to these to help as far 
AS possible i in the researches. The routine test work is 
concerned chiefly with instruments ; ordinary commer- 
cial, chemical, and strength tests of materials are not 


‚ undertaken by Ше laboratory except for Government 


Departments, or +5 matters of special investigation. 
And here let us note Ше importance,of keeping the 
test work a live thing by the aid of reséarch. Tnstrumenss 
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are tested to see, among other objects, if they come up 
to standard, but the standard of to-day is too low some 
years hence; the tests must be so regulated as to tend 
to a gradual improvement in the product, and this can 
only be done by accornpanying the tests with continuous 
research—research into methods of construction, 
the materials most suitable for use, into the scheme of 
tests most helpful towards forming a correct opinion of 
the value of the instrument. Research must go hand in 
hand with testing. Without such close co-operation 
routine tests grow obsolete and cease to be of value; 
worked thus they prove an important aid to the manu- 
facturer and a most desirable check on his production. 
Let me give an example of this. Ordinarily, we test a 
large quantity of a certain article, and the average failures 
are under 1 per cent.—some seven or eight in a thousand. 
Recently, in consequence of pressure, articles were 
passed into service without tests, and after a time the tests 
were introduced: on the earliest batches examined after 
the change the failures were 18 per cent., they were 
twenty-five times as great as previously. The number of 
instruments tested in the year covered by the. last report 
—to March 81, 1916—was over 75,000. This does not 
include gauges for the Ministry of Munitions which in 
the past fifteen months have numbered nearly 250.000. 

The buildings are, in the main, plain single-storey 
brick structures with weaving shed roofs and top lights 
designed in each case specially for the purpose for which 
they are used—e.q., the metrology building consists of 
an outer shell enclosing a series of interior rooms—in this 
way а constant temperature 1s maintained, | 

The new administration block is an exception to this: 


the architect was asked to clothe it with a shell in the- 


same style as Bushy House itself, and has done so most 
successfully. It was opened by Mr. Balfour in the 
summer of 1913. | | 

And now Т have tried to show vou, in brief outline, 
how the National Physical Laboratory endeavours to bea 
` Jaboratory of industrial research. : 

Т trust I have convinced you—probably you did not 
need convincing—that such laboratories are necessary. 

There must be more than one; In many cases an in- 
dustry can be best served by a laboratory near its prin- 
cipal centre. Large firms, again, 1nay each prefer то 
have their own trade secrets—this must be so to some 
extent—and trade jealousies may interfere with full 
co-operation, but a. private laboratory on a really sufficient 
scale is expensive ; too often it becomes little more than 
what I have called a works laboratory for testing the 
products of the factory, and for the smaller firms, at 
least, the only way to secure the full advantage of scien- 
tife advance is by co-operation—co-operation in the 
laboratory, co-operation, with specialisation in produc- 
tion, in the works themselves. 

There is much for us all to do, and I ask your active 
support to make the National Physical Laboratory more 
efficient, more worthy of its name. š; 

Increased funds must be provided, and it is only 
through the aid of the manufacturers, and of those who 
from experience have profited by the work of the labora- 
tory, that the authorities can be induced to do all that 
is needed to establish the laboratory in a secure position. 

On Friday last, in the hall of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, some of us listened to an address by Lord 
Crewe, President of the Privy Council Committee. on the 
subject of Industrial Research. It was in reply to a 
deputation from the Joint Board of Scientific Societies. 
Sir J. J. Thomson, President of the Royal Society, had 
spoken eloquently on the claims of Pure Science, Sir 
Maurice Fitzmaurice dealt with Engineering,'and Pro- 
fessor Baker with Industrial Chemistry. 

Lord Crewe announced that a large sum—the exact 
Бетте was not mentioned—is to be at the disposal of the 
Committee during the next five years, and outlined the 
scheme for its expenditure. Associations are to be 
formed representing various trades or industries; the 
representatives of these will discuss with members of 
the Advisory Committee, and other experts, questions 


into | 
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needing scientific investigation and, when these are deter- 


mined, the grant, supplemented in most cases by funds 


raised privately or contributed by the industry, is to be 
used to carry them out. Such work needs laboratories, 
and it is here, it seems to me, that the future of the 
National Physical Laboratory lies. The Lord President 
spoke in generous terms of the work of the Laboratory 
in the past; its many friends who heard him were grateful 
for his cordial recognition of our labours, and he indicated 
a sphere of wider usefulness under less difficult condi- 
tions in the future. Let me picture to you what I trust 
that sphere mgy be. 

In many cases, no doubt, the researches contemplated 
must go in special laboratories arranged and equipped for 
the purpose—-laboratories closely connected with the 
industry it is desired to help, situated at the great manu- 
facturing centres; but there are many other researches 
of wide interest and great importance for which a central 
laboratory is the proper house, a laboratory fitted and 
equipped in an ample manner, with a trained and com- 
petent staff animated like those, my colleagues, who have 
built up the National Physical Laboratory, with a love 
for science and yet withal with a keen appreciation of the 
practical side of the question discussed and a real desire 
to help our country by the application of science to 
industry. 

The body controlling industrial science research must 
have access to a laboratory in which may be studied the 
many problems which do not require for their elucida- 
tion appliances of the more specialised “works” cha- 
racter or opportunities only to be found in particular 
localities; where a staff is available, able and experi- 
enced, ready to attack under the advice of men skilledjn 
industry the technical diffioulties met іп applying new 
discoveries on a manufacturing scale or to develop ideas 
which promise future success. E 

Such a róle the National Physical Laboratory should 
be prepared to play, such is the future which I trust may 
be in store for it. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE AND THE L.C.C. 


Тик Improvements Committee of the London County 


Council: have prepared the following report, which has 
been considered and accepted by the Council at last 
Tuesday's meeting :一 

After the rejection bv the House of Commons ou 
July 3, 1916, of the South-Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way Company's Bill seeking power to execute certain 
strengthening works at Charing Cross bridge, letters were 
received from the Company asking that the question of 
effecting an improvement of the area occupied by the 
bridge and Charing Cross railway station might he brought 
before the Council at the earliest moment in order that 
the Company might know what action to take with regard 
to the bridge. · Notice has been given by the Company 
of its intention to promote in the next session of Parlia- 
;ent a bill to provide for the strengthening of the bridge; 
so that the publie questions raised on the bill recently 
rejected call for early attention. | 

We are of opinion that, in the event of the railway 
company promoting in the next session of Parliament а 
bill seeking powers similar to those refused by Parliament 
in the session of 1916, a conference should be held 
between representatives of the various authorities an 
bodies concerned; and the authorities and bodies to be 
invited to send representatives to the conference woul 
include the Board of Trade, H.M. Commissioners of 
Works, the City Corporation, the Port of London 
Authority, the Westminster City Council, the Lambeth 
Metropolitan Borough Council, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Landon Society. 

It is important that when the Company's proposals 
for the strengthening of Charing Cross bridge are before 
Parliament in the next session the views of the public 
authorities with regard to the bridge should be ascertain- 
able, and with this object it is desirable that there should 
be no delay in making arrangements for a conference. 
Subject to the concurrence of the General Purposes 
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Committee, with whom we are conferring, we recom- 
mend— à | 
That in the event of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company promoting in the session of Parliament 
o[ 1917 a bill seeking powers similar to those refused 
by Parliament in the session of 1916 relative to Charing 
Cross bridge, and on the understanding that, the Council 
shall be in no way committed as to its policy in the matter 
which is the subject of conference, the Improvements 
Committeé be authorised to confer with representatives 
of/the various authorities and bodies concerned іп the 
public questions arising in connection with Charing Cross 


bridge. 


" OWEN JONES" PRIZES. 
Competitions, under the terms of this Trust, have 
been held annually from 1878 to 1915 in connection with 
the National Competition of the Board of Education. 
This competition not having been held in 1916, the prizes 
were not awarded. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts are now pre- 
pared to offer six prizes for designs for textiles. 

Each prize will consist of a bound copy of “ The 
Leading Principles in Composition of Ornament of Every 
Period,” from the “ Grammar of Ornament," by Owen 
Jones, and the Society 's bronze medal. 

The designs should be suitable for:—(1) upholstery, 
including curtains, coverlets, &c.; (2) costume and cos- 
tumo accessories, such as bags and purses; (3) carpets 
and rugs; (4) tapestry; (5) printed, dyed, and stencilled 
fabrics; (6) lace and embroidery, 

This classification, however, 
designs intended for any textile application not specified 
will be admitted. 

The competition will be limited to students of Schools 
of Art. No competitor may send in more than a single 
design in each of the above classes, but that design may 
he accompanied by one or two illustrative sketches if 
necessary. If desired, a sample of finished work executed 
from the design may be submitted with or in substitution 
for the original drawing, 

Each design must be accompanied by a statement of 
the intended material (e.g. silk, cotton, linen, wool, &c.), 
the process of manufacture (e.g. weaving, lace-making, 
printing, painting, embroidering), &c,, and the contem- 
plated use of the finished material. 

Competing designs must be approved by the Master 
or other authority of the student’s school, who must also 
certify that the design is the work of the student sending 
it in, and that it has been executed since the date of the 
last competition. No candidate who has already received 
an Owen Jones Prize can take part in the competition. 

Competing designs must be sent, carriage paid, and 
labelled “ Owen Jones Prize Competition ’’ on Ше out- 
side, to the Director and Secretary, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, S. W., between June 25 апа 


is not exclusive, and 


June 30, 1917. They may be delivered by: hand on any 


one of fhe three days ending June 29. | 
The sender must also notify the Secretary of the 


Royal Society of Arts by post that the design has been 
sent in, and must enclose stamps or P.O.O. for the 
return carriage. No special conditions are laid down as 
to the size or character of the drawings sent in. 

The awards will be made by the Council of the Royal 
Society of Arts on the recommendation of judges 
appointed by them. : 

The Council reserves the right of withholding any or 
all of the prizes offered, and they will be the sole judges 
in each individual case of the qualifications of a competi- 


. tor to receive an award. 


THE Paris Municipal Council has accepted a gift offered 
by a distinguished Englishman, who desires to remain 
anonymous, of the painting by Greuze of the ‘‘ Head of а 
Child.” The picture is supposed to be the portrait of the 
Dauphin in the Temple. A gold medal commemorating the 
gift will be conveyed to the donor through M. Paul Cambon, 


French Ambassador in London. 


HOUSING THE MUNITION WORKER. 


Oxe of- the most urgent problems which the Ministry of 


Munitions has to solve is the housing of the munition 
worker. The opening of a new factory, or the conver- 
sion of existing works to the needs of the State, often 
involves the transference of large numbers of workers . 


to localities which at most can meet the requirements 


of a normal population, and even to localities where there 
is an actual shortage of houses. The immediate remedy 
is found in the provision of temporary accommodation ; 
but in other cases permanent buildings are erected, the 
latter method being followed especially where house 
famine is known to have existed in pre-war days and 
where there are good prospects of permanent manufac- 
turing activity. "The: methods adopted by the State for 
the provision of permanent, accommodation vary accord- 
ing to local circumstances. In certain cases loans are 
made to public utility societies which undertake the 
housing of munition workers, such loans being conditioned 
after the manner familiarised to the public. by garden 
suburb and other associations. In other circumstances 
loans have been made directly to certain individual firms. 
These loans have been issued at the current rate of in- 
terest—usually 5 per cent.—and run, generally speak- 
ing, for a period of forty years. Certain private firms— 
now controlled  establishments—have, moreover, been 
permitted to charge some portion of the increase on the 
cost of building due to war conditions to that part of the , 
firms’ profits which would otherwise have gone to the 
Exchequer. Such an arrangement is, liowever, only 
made in exceptional cases. A contribution of a part of 
the capital cost of building is in other instances made 
bv the State to certain local authorities. In all cases 
this contribution is less than the estimated increase due 
to war conditions. 

The type of permanent building erected by these vary- 
ing methods is similar, and is that which characterises 
our newer industrial areas—i.e., a two-storey brick cot- 
fage, containing two or three bedrooms, a living-room, 
a kitchen, and а baih. In Scotland a permanent dwell- 
ing of more limited aecommodation is often provided. 
Far more variety in construction has been found possible 
in the provision of temporary accommodation. and ex- 
cluding the adaptation of existing buildings three dis- 
tinct types of provisional accommodation have made their 


ance: Temporary cottages, hostels, and hutinents, 


appear 
In two cases, moreover, the 


or groups of hostels. 
Ministry of Munitions has been obliged to provide tem- 


porary villages with their own schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, shops, and institutions. One of these munition 
villages is peopled almost entirely by Belgians. The 
temporary cottages for the use of munition employees 
correspond fairly closely with the usual type of permanent 
cottage, save that the former are built of wood or con- 
crete instead of brick, and are usually one storey instead 
of two. They contain from three to five rooms, and are 
generally rented on the basis of from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a 
week for a three-roomed cottage. 

The hostel is usually designed to house about thirty 
persons, although larger erections have been made where 
the demand for the housing of girl workers has been 
pressing. It is provided with its own kitchen, dining- 
room, and common-room, and to a certain extent life 
therein approximates to that of a large family. The huf- 
ment or colony svstem, where several hostels are grouped 
is found particularly convenient where a large number 
of women workers must be accommodated. Each hostel 
is designed for the sleeping accommodation of from 100 
to 130 persons, the dormitories being divided into cubicles, 
some single, some double. Adequate accommodation 
for hath-rooms, #с., is always made in these dormitory 
blocks. Under this colony system, however, meals are 
usually partaken of in separate buildings, where the resi- 
dents from all the hostels meet in the dining and recrea- 


tion rooms. An administrative block is also erected, 


‘where the offices and rooms of the lady superintendent, 


matrons, and staff dispensary and. invalids are located. 
All the buildings are heated by hot-water pipes and are 
lit by electric light or gas. | 
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WAR ECONOMIES IN LIGHTING.* 
Ву L. GASTER. 


, (Honorary Secretary of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society.) 


Oxe of the most noteworthy and revolutionary changes 
made, largely with a view to saving in fuel, is the Summer 
Tune Act, generally known ав““ Daylight Saving Act,” 
which came into force from May 21 until October 1 in 
the present year. . The effect on supply companies 
naturally varies much, according to the locality and the 
percentage of gas or electricity used respectively for 
lighting and fuel. In purely residential districts the 
diminution in output has been considerable. In Ealing, 
for example, it is stated to have been as much as 23 per 
cent.. and other companies similarly affected have 
remarked that the Act ought to be termed the “ Artificial 
Light Saving Act”! According to some figures recently 
given bv Mr. A. E. Mackenzie before the Manchester 
Local Section of the Institution of Electrical. Engineers, 
the saving in the purely residential district of that city 
was 13 per cent., but in the industrial districts there has 
been, since the Act was passed, an actual increase of 8 
per cent. Taking the entire field of supply, the saving 
is of the order of 1—14 per cent. only, but even this is 
estimated to have led to an economy, in Manchester, of 
400-600 tons of coal in the course of a vear. 
It would be most instructive if a complete survey of 
the effect throughout the country could be made, so that 
the resultant approximate actual saving in fuel could he 
estimated. The measure has been carried out with rela- 
tively little inconvenience, ind may be permanently 
adopted after the war. At the present time, therefore. 
we should be prepared by gaining as full information of 
its effects as possible. — Such an inquiry should not be 
. confined to the actual fuel saving. It would be useful to 
ascertain if the change in habits of the people had been 
on the whole beneficial, and the effect of the measure on 
conditions of work in factories and offices. If it could 
be shown that the percentage of absentees through sick- 
ness had been materially diminished, this in itself would 
be a most important result, which would no doubt influ- 
ence future decisions regarding premises into which the 
access of daylight is always deficient. ` 
Associated with such an inquiry, again, 18 the whole 
question of the design of buildings with a view to maxi- 
mum admission" of natural light, and the comparative 
value of the various devices for improving the light in 
existing buildings (the use of prismatic glass, mirrors, 
&с.). Аз a measure of есо:.оту, such devices, which 
prolong the hos during which artificial light is not 
needed, deserve much more scientific study than they 
have yet received in this countrv. These problems have 
an important relation to the work of the Committee of the 
Societv on Natural Lighting in Schools, which was sum- 
marised in a Report issued shortly before the war, but has 
not since been carried further owing to lack of funds. 
Mr. Е. W. Willcox has recently pointed out the need 
for an accurate comparison of the initial cost of making 
special provision for daylight in buildings, such as speci- 
ally designed windows, and the consequent extra internal 
heating to maintain the correct temperature. An equally 
important matter is the diminution in daylight caused bv 
the practice of obscuring skylights. &c., in order to com- 
ply with the lighting regulations. If it could be shown 
—what is probably the case—that the cost of providing 
efficient blinds, which could be drawn down in the even- 
ing and released in the day, was small in comparison 
with the running saving in artificial light «o caused, this 
in itself would be an important result. | 
Economy in Artificial Light.—I come next to the 
question of economy in artificial light. Тһе national im- 
portance of economising in fuel supplies has led the Board 
of Trade to issue circulars requesting consumers to 


----------+- 


* Part of an Address delivered at the meeting of the Society 
held at. the House of the Royal Society of Arts, 18 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, on Friday, December 15. 


diminish their consumption of gas and electricity for 
lighting, and inviting gas and electrical supply com. 
panies to co-operate in bringing about a 10 per cent. 
reduction. This matter was referred to in a recent 
editorial in the ‘‘ Illuminating Engineer.”’ 

It was stated then, what I am sure will meet with 
general agreement, that judicious economy in lighting, 
by which is meant the prevention of the waste of light, 
and its application in practice іп the most efficient 
manner, is one of the main objects of our Society. The 
advice widely placarded on the official notices through- 
out Топдоп--“ Don’t Waste Coal, Gas, or Electric 
Light ''—meets with our full approval. 

It is, however, necessary to supplement this advice 
by more detailed instructions as to how this waste can be 
avoided; and here our Society, which is constantly 
engaged in studying the proper methods of using light, 
is already doing national service. If the advice contained 
in the little pamphlet issued in 1913, entitled '' Light 
and Illumination: their Use and Misuse,” were 
generally followed, a very large saving, accompanied by 
an improvement in the conditions of illumination, would 
be at once secured. 

On the other hand, we have abundant evidence that 
the mere diminution of illumination in cases where it is 
even at present insufficient, for the purpose in view is 
false economy. I have so frequently referred to the con- 
clusion of the Home Office Report on Factory Lighting 
that good illumination is essential in factories and work- 
shops, and that defective illumination leads to diminished 
output, spoiled work, and an increased number of acci- 
dents, that it hardlv seems necessary to go over this 
ground again. I should like to mention, however, that 
these conclusions are strongly endorsed in the series of 
bulletins issued by the Committee on the Health of 
Munition Workers during the present year, particularly 
in No. 9 relating to Ventilation and Lighting of Munition 
Factories, and No. 15 (just issued) on the Effect of In- 
dustrial Conditions on Eyesight. No one, at the present 
moment, would think of handicapping our munition 
factories by restricting. the supply of gas or electricity, 
either for power or for lighting, and the same applies to 
all productive work, both from the economic and hygienic 
standpoints. 

A well-considered scheme of economy, therefore, can 
be made effective only through the systematic education 
of people to appreciate the proper use of light, and the 
Authorities would greatly assist the objects they have ш 
view if they were to make use of this Society to prepare 
definite instructions. on the subject to various classes of 
the community. 

I may say that I have reason to believe that sugges- 
tions from us in the proper quarter would receive sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

The education of the public as to what constitutes 
good lighting is a most important duty at the present 
time; and the technical press, which has so widely noticed 
our work since the commencement of the illuminating 
engineering movement, can do good service by keeping 
this matter constantly before the notice of their readers. 

Meantime we have before us every day many 
examples of wasted light. We see lamps in shop-win- 
dows shrouded with coloured paper or obscuring lacquer 
so that a mere fraction of the light produced is allowed to 
penetrate through the screen and carry out any useful 
purpose. In interiors we see o'd and wasteful types 0! 
lamps still emploved, or lamps used without any adequate 
form of shade or reflector, throwing a large part of the 
ligit where it is not required. Ж 

One difficulty which one meets іп making economies 
is that of obtaining + proper supply of the best types of 
reflectors. Тһе shortage is presumably due largely to 
the exceptional demands of munition factories, and to 
limitations in manufacturing facilities or material. Some 
members may Бе able to make suggestions on this point. 
lt may be that this is a case in which we have to submit 
to present inconveniences, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that this is in no sense an economy. The cost 0 
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installing proper lighting appliances is small in compari- 
son with the saving over а number of years in gas or elec- 
tricity consumption, not to mention the effect of unsatis- 
factory lighting on the output and quality of work. 
Anything that can be done to encourage the develop- 
ment of lighting appliances of which we are lacking 
would be in the nature of an investment, since the life of 
such appliances is certainly much in excess of the lamps 
with which they are used. It would be interesting if 
makers could give approximate particulars of the life of 
reflectors of various kinds under average conditions; if 
they would state what can and is being done to collect 
and renovate retlectors, which, on account of surface 
deterioration, would otherwise be scrapped; and what 
other available materials could be suggested from which 
nseful shades for temporary use could be made. 
Assuming the need for economy, we are still in want 


of more definite information on the intensities of illum- 


ination actually required for various processes. This 


point was discussed at the time of the issue of the Home . 


Office Report, and it will be recalled that in the American 
Code on Factory Lighting a rough classification of the 
illumination needed for safety and convenience, and for 
rouzh and fine manufacturing operations, was attempted. 

So far, however, there has not been an exhaustive 
scientific investigation, based on actual results achieved 
with varying amounts of illumination. It is common 
knowledge that, with the introduction of more powerful 
lamps during the last ten years, the standard of illumina- 
tion in interiors has steadily risen. There is good ground 
for thinking that this progressive change is well justified, 
and that the order of illumination prevailing in the days 
of carbon filament electric lamps and flat flame gas 
burners was often too low for modern strenuous work. 
]n many instances it was certainly under a foot-candle. 

Yet, from the standpoint of economy, it would be 
very important to determine the approximate upper 
limits. bevond which no gain in output or quality of work 
is to be obtained. A most instructive experiment is being 
conducted by the Commonwealih Edison Co. in the 
United States. A factory is being lighted in accordance 
with the best modern practice, and arrangements are 
being made for increasing at will the illumination to three 
times its present value. The experiment will be carried 
on for at least four months, the two methods of lighting 
being used alternately at intervals of a month, and a 
careful check of the output and quality of work kept 
throughout the entire period, 

Now the Committee on the Health of Munition 
Workers has been carrying out many detailed investiga- 
tions into the effect on output in munition factories of 
changing hours of work; and similar researches under- 
Taken in France, and described in the Chadwick Lectures 


recently delivered by Professor William Stirling, showed . 


beyond doubt that if the hours of work are increased past 
а certain point the output first becomes stationary and 
ultimately falls off. 

THuminating engineering in relation to factories 
sheuld be regarded as an important branch of the admir- 
able “ Welfare Work ” carrried out under the Ministry 
of Munitions, with which it has much in common. From 
the commencement of the movement we have regarded 
llumination as a necessity in modern life, and inquiry 
into its use as a public service. This idea was empha- 
sised in the closing words of Professor Silvanus 
Thompson's Inaugural Address to the Society in 1909. 
We have found, too, as those engaged in the Welfare 
Movement have found, the necessity for patient educa- 


tion of public opinion through our meetings and through: 


the scientific and technical press. It would be most in- 
structive if, while detailed investigations into other varia- 
tions in conditions affecting the health and efficiency of 
munition workers are being made, the influence of 
changing conditions of lighting could also be studied. 
Lighting Condilions in the Streets.—I come now to 
another aspect of economy in lighting. namely, the 
diminished illumination in the streets. I wish to make it 
clear, as I did when this matter was first mentioned at 


the opening meeting of the Society in the .autumn of 
1914, that we are all willing to abide loyally by any con- 
ditions demanded in the interests of the safety of the 
country, and I do not mean to discuss this matter in rela- 
tion to precautions which the Authorities consider neces- 
cary with a view to minimising the danger from hostile 
aircraft, | 

At the same time we cannot help being conscious 
that, if the assistance of those who have made a study of 
illumination for years were more effectively utilised, it 
might be possible toimprove onthe present arrangements 
in many respects—to make economies that would be very 
desirable at the present moment, and to provide con- 
ditions of illumination which, while meeting the views of 
the Authorities, would make the streets more tolerable 
for traffic and pedestrians. | 

One fact that has been strikingly brought out is the 
increase in Ше number of accidents in the London Metro- 
politan Police District due to motor vehicles which, for 
the years 1913 to the present time, were stated in the 
House, іп reply to a question by Mr. Gilbert, to be as 


follows :一 | 
Fatal Non-Fatal 


Year Accidents Accidents 
1913* ... қ” qus T 424 13,153 
1914 سم‎ T n ۶ 493 14,638 
1915 ... Vae T" FA 666 16,386 
1916 to Oc. 31 а oe 509 11,827 


* Taken from the Returns on Street Accidents caused by vehicles during 
1913, presented to the House of Commons, February 25, 1914 (not stated in the 


House), 

This inerease has taken place in spite of a number of 
factors which should tend to diminish accidents, such as 
the diminution in the number of people and vehicles in 
the streets, the slower speed of traffic, the greater care 
exercised by drivers and pedestrians, and the tendency 
to greater sobriety since the outbreak of war. 

The importance of the matter was emphasised at the 
Conference called by the Landon General Omnibus Com- 
pany on Friday, December 1, with a view to forming a 
“ Safety First " Campaign Council for the Metropolitan 
area. Mr. Blain, the Operating Manager of the London 


‚ General Omnibus Company, and the originator of the 


Conference, explained that the movement had its origin 
in a general desire to promote safety in the streets even - 
before the present darkening took place. The present 
conditions, however, make the | movement especially 
welcome, .and it is not surprising that at the meeting 
most of the speakers referred to the anomalies in the 
treatment of lighting in different districts. | 

There are many different aspects of the subject to be 
considered. In addition to the question of accidents, 
there is the choice of methods of dimming the lights 
which will waste as little gas and electricity as possible. 
There is also the question of accidents, referred to above. 
And there is also the very important consideration 
that the mere slowing down of traffic (in some streets to 
a walking pace) is, especially at busy times of the day, a 
great economie loss. | 

It is evident that the greatest measure for the safety 
of the streets would be the more scientific darkening of 
the hghts. One undesirable feature of the present 
arrangements, to which attention was called in the dis- 
cussion of the Society in 1914, is the extreme “© patchi- 
ness ° and uneven distribution of light, giving rise to 
severe contrasts of lieht and darkness. There seems 
reason to believe that this inconvenient effect has not 
heen deliberately sought for апу purpose, and that it is 
merely .the accidental result of the crude methods of 
shielding the lights now being employed. One of the first 
points to receive attention in a scientific inquiry would 
doubtless be the elimination of these severe contrasts in 
light and shade, which are distracting alike to drivers 
and pedestrians. and are probably not desirable, as form- 
ing distinct marks on the roads when viewed from above. 
The great variety in method prevailing in different dis- 
tricts apparently arises through the fact that a number of 
different, authorities are concerned with the matter, whose 
directions are often more or less conflicting. In addition. 
it would appear from the results that the actual measures 
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taken are often decided by people who have little experi- 
ence of lighting. problems, and do not appreciate the 
great difference in couvemence occasioned by apparently 
small variations in precedure in dealing with public 
lamps. 

There have been many unprecedented ‘‘ linking up "' 
measures, many of which would have been considered 
impracticable in peace time. Now that the darkening 
of London has been experienced for over two years, 15 it 
not time for a comprehensive inquiry to be made, and for 
the establishment of a central authority to deal with the 
matter, taking into account all the various aspects of the 
matter, and bringing about great uniformity in the 
measures taken throughout London and possibly through- 
out the entire country? I believe that in this way it 
would be possible, not only to get better results from the 
standpoint of the public safety, but to make a very con- 
siderable saving in gas aud electric consumption. Many 
of the present methods, which involve darkening almost 
the entire surface of the globe of a powerful lainp, are 
most unscientific and uneconomical, and at preseht there 
1 apparently no body whose duty it is to see that better 
methods are adopted. ۱ 

Gas and electric supply companies are, to а great 
extent, tied by their existing contracts, and neither they 
nor the Borough Councils are inclined to embark оп те- 
arrangements of lighting systems which may afterwards 
be vetoed. They are also perplexed by their efforts to 
meet the wishes of various authorities, some of whom 
consider the interests of (та іс, others economy in light- 
ing, others only precautions against hostile aircraft, but 
none supplying a definite specification stating how all 
these requirements can be most economically апа 
efficiently met. | 

Our Society, which numbers amongst its members 
engineers concerned both with gas and electric supply, 
makers of lighting appliances, and experts in touch with 
various Government Departments, and which has made 
a special study of lighting problems and the compromise 
hetween different aspects of lighting which they involve, 
should be in a particularly favourable position to give 
assistance in this matter, 


РЕ 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN HEBB. 

Tur death of Mr. John Hebb, F.R.I. B. A., at Brighton 
last month, in his 83rd year, removes one who was 
formerly a prominent figure in architectural circles, 
Mr. Hebb was articled in the ‘fifties to the late Edward 
T’Anson of Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., and remain- 
ing with him in later years assisted in carrying out many 
of his designs. Later he joined the staff of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and on the dissolution. of that 
hody and the creation of the London County Council 
filled the position of Chief Assistant Architect, and 
occupied for a time the position of Acting Superintending 
Architect, retiring on а pension some fifteen years ago. 

A man of very considerable culture and attainments, 
Mr. Hebb numbered among his friends many members of 
the ariistic and literary world of the Victorian era, the 
names of James McNeil Whistler, George Du Maurier, 
and William Morris occur arnongst others. For many 
vears he was а most active member of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, of whose objects апа 
aims he was an enthusiastic supporter. 


THe Lord Provost's Committee of Edinburgh Town. 
Council last week had before them a motion by Mr. Fraser 
to consider the provision of housing for Rosyth workers. 
The committee agreed to recommend to the Council to 
approach the authorities with regard to the use of ground 
owned by the Corporation as a site for house building. Mr. 
Fraser stated there were 74 acres of ground on the Gorgie 
estate on which they could provide 2,235 houses in three- 
storey tenements. On Balgreer estate they could erect 200 
or 300 houses. Both sites are well served in the matter of 
railway facilities. 
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LAND PURCHASE ІМ IRELAND’ 
Ву Mr. G. F. STEWART. 

Tue purchase ol land іш Ireland is now practically 
confined to the operations of the two great Acts of 1903 
und 1909, under which more than halt о the esumated 
agricultural land of the country has passed or 18 passing 
into Ше hands of the occupying tenants. In comparison 
with the activity of these two statutes all previous Land 
Acts muy be considered as being either dormant or dead. 
But :t 1s impossible to understand clearly even the chief 
functions of the Wyndham and Birrell Acts (as these 
are popularly called) without having some idea of the 
main provisions of their predecessors. Half a century 
ago there was one broad difference between Ше condition 
of the English and Irish tenant farmer. Ав a matter 
of practice the English tenant would not dream of taking 
up a farm without suitable farmhouse and outbuildings, 
without the necessary equipment of roads, fences, gates, 
ке. In Ireland the custom was different. Such things 
were described as '' improvements. ”’ 

And in the majority of cases the tenant had to 
construct and keep these essentials in repair for himself, 
and when he had done so his landlord could, if he were 
so minded, raise the rent of the farm so improved; on 
the other hand, there were many cases where the land- 
lord spent very large sums both on buildings and in 
drainage and fencing for the benefit of his tenants, 
charging them either nothing at all or else a very small 
rate of interest on the outlay. Stull the tenant was, al 
any rate legally, at a disadvantage as compared with 
tenants in this country, and it was unfortunately the 
interest of certain persons to exaggerate апа emphasise 
this disadvantage. The great landowning families were, 
ая а rule, above taking unfair advantage of their legal 
position. But unfortunately there was a distinct number 
of owners to whom this remark does not apply, men who 
had bought their estates perhaps through the Encumbered 
Estates Court as a pure financial speculation, or men 
who were desperately embarrassed themselves and were 
almost driven by circumstances to apply the screw to 
their tenants. As against these the tenant was prac- 
tically without legal protection. 

This was the state of affairs which led to the first 
important Trish Land Act—that of 1870. It gave com- 
pensation for disturbance and loss of improvements; 
but it was ‘hedged round with many restrictions and 
exceptions, and was largely ‘inoperative. It paved the 
wav, however, for the Act of 1881, which for the first 
time completely recognised and secured the tenants 
interest in his holding. It gave him fixity of tenure nt 
a fair rent—or, as some prefer to call it, a judicial rent— 
estimated by an independent court, the Irish Land 
Commission, which was established for that purpose. 
The rent во estimated was fixed for fifteen years. after 
which it could be brought up again for revision for л 
second similar term, and before the end of the century 
over 328,000 judicial rents had been fixed for a first 
term, and over 59,000 for а sezcnd, the average reduction 
from the original rents being 20.8 per cent. in the former 
case, and 22.4 per cent. in the latter. 

So heavy a fall in landlord's incomes naturally 
inclined many of them to consider favourably any 
method of ‘selling their interests in their property. 
Some progress in this direction was made by both the 
Acts of 1870 and 1881, which provided machinery for 
advancing a portion of the purchase money to tenants 
desirous of buving out their holdings. For various 
reasons, however, only about 1,600 tenants availed them- 
selves of these provisions, and it is to Lord Ashbourne 
we owe a debt of gratitude for the beginning of lan 
purchase on the larger scale. He was the legal parent 
of the Act of 1885, under which the Lana Commission 
was for the first time empowered to advance the entire 


purchase money of holdings, subject to the retention of 
کک کت‎ тик a tee ленин са аны E E sas 


* Extracts from the Presidential Address read before the 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
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one-fifth as guarantee deposit, to be drawn on if the 
tenant failed in paying his annuity. This retained рог- 
tion was released to the vendor when the tenant had 
repaid a similar amount by means of the sinking fund 
included in his annual instalment. The annuity wiped 
out the original debt at the end of forty-nine years, and 
the tenant became free of all further liability on that 
head. Under the original Ashbourne Act and three 
small amending Acts which were’ subsequently passed, 
advances amounting to nearly £10,000,000 were made 
to 25,367 tenants for the purchase of their holdings. 

The next two Acts—the ‘‘ Balfour '' Acts of 1891 апа 
1696—are noteworthy chiefly in their financial aspects. 
Up to this time the landlord had received his purchase 
money in cash; he was now to be paid in a guaranteed 
23 per cent. Land Stock, which he could exchange, if he 
chose, for Consols. The landlord was freed from re- 
sponsibility for the due performance of the tenant's 
contract, while, by the second of these two Acts, the 
tenant obtained periodic reductions in the annuity, 
which, however, he had to pay for a correspondingly 
longer term. Under the Balfour Acts 46,834 holdings 
were purchased bv occupying tenants for a total purchase 
money of £13,401.226. Š 

In the year 1902, at the instigation of Mr. Wynd- 
kam, then Clnef Secretary for Ireland. an inquiry was 
made into the working and results of the land purchase 
system and a report presented to the House of Commons, 
which showed clearly the general success of the Land 
Acts and the reasons for their occasional failure. Upon 
this report and the results of a round table conference 
promoted by Sir Horace Plunkett, and attended by 
representatives of both landlords and tenants, the Act of 
1903 was largely based. It secured to the tenant a 
reduction in the rate of his annuity to 34 per cent. 
from the 4 per cent. of the Balfour Acts, while, to 
bridge the gap between what the tenant was willing to 
give and the landlord could afford to take, the Govern- 
ment allowed ihe vendor a bonus of 12 per cent: on the 
amount of the advance. АП payments were to be made 
in cash, and the sale of ‘‘ estates ° through the Estates 
Commissioners was substituted for that of separate hold- 
ings through the Land Commission proper, of which, 
practically speaking, they form a branch. 

A word of warning must be said against interpreting 
the word ‘‘estate’’ in its usual everyday sense. In 
several instances the Land Acts have placed technical 
meanings upon common phrases, such as ‘ fair rent,’ 
which means a rent which the Land Commission con- 
siders fair. бо here an estate does not necessarily 
mean а landlord's entire property, or even all the lands 
he owns in a particular county or district. A “ separate 
estate ’’ under the 1903 Act is what the Estates Com- 
missioners think fit to declare to be such, and may Бо 
anything from a single holding to а considerable 
fraction of a county. ے‎ Б 

Up to the 31st March. 1915—the latest date to-which 
full figures are available—£52,195,936 was advanced in 
5.761 estates for the purchase of 141.022 holdings, and 
about 2.000 estates representing advances amounting to 
£19.965.101 still remained to be dealt with. The Com- 
missioners bad purchased 755 estates for £7,859,801 to 
re-sell to approximately 27,000 tenants; and the Con- 
gested Districts Board had bought 231 estates for 
£2.517,542 to re-sell to 13.000 tenants. 

The Evicted Tenants Acts, 1907-8, were more political 
than economic in origin. They enabled the Estates 
Commissioners to acquire land compulsorily for the rein- 
statement of evicted tenants, and 91 estates were so 
acquired for a purchase money of £318.640. 

There is little doubt that sooner or later practically 
all the saleable land in Ireland would have been dealt 
with under the Act of 1903 if the terms which had 
proved acceptable to both landlord and tenant had 
remained unaltered. But unfortunately the terms did 
not remain unaltered. The rate of bonus was subject to 
revision every five years, and towards the end of that 


period it became evident that on the 12 per cent. basis a 
much larger sum would be required than the £12,000,000 
provided by the Act. The Treasury accordingly reduced 
the rate to 3 per cent. This was a serious matter for 
vendors, and put the first check on the operations of 
land purchase. The second came from а different 
quarter. The financial provisions of the Wyndham Act 
were modelled upon those of the Balfour Acts already 
referred to; loss incurred in the flotation of stock to 
provide the necessary funds fell, in the first instance, 
on a special Development Grant, and when that was 
exhausted upon the Guarantee Fund, and thus upon the 
ratepayer. By 1909 the Development Grant became 
exhausted, and to finance even pending purchase agree- 
ments would have required an annual sum of about a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling to be drawn from 
the Irish ratepaver. In these circumstances Mr. Birrell 
introduced his Land Act of 1909. 
assumed the burden of the loss incurred by the flotation 
of stock, while as to all agreements entered: into after 
the passing of the Act the tenant’s annuity was raised 
from 3} per cent. to 31 per cent., and the vendor was to 
be paid in 3 per cent. stock instead of cash. 

The raising of the annuity, the alteration їп the 
bonus, and the change from cash payment to stock all 
combined to discourage further sales—a state of affairs 
which was made still worse by the outbreak of war and 
the fall.in '' gilt-edged ’’ securities, 3 per cent. Land 
Stock being practically unsaleable. Out of 2,093 
estates lodged under the 1909 Act up to March, 1915, 
1,437—or more Шап two-thirds—were residues of 
estates dealt with under the Act of 1903 and which, 
presumably, the vendors were anxious to get off their 
hands to avoid the expehse and trouble of collecting 
rents from.a few isolated holdings. Operations under 
the Act of 1909 in the first six years of its existence 
were less than one-eighth of those that took place under 
the 1903 Act in a similar period. 

To summarise the results of the various Land Acts 
to the present dev: Under the Acts from 1870 to 1896, 
£23.894,765 was advanced for the purchase of 73,809 
holdings comprising 2,508,937 acres; under the Acts 
1903-1909, оп 31st March, 1915. £68,859.969 had been 
advanced for the purchase of 908.139 holdings com- 
prising 6.906.667 acres; ат 102.618 holdings com- 
prising 3,237,428 acres, and requiring a purchase money 
of approximately £25,300.000, for which purchase agree- 
ments had heen lodged, still remained to be dealt with. 
The total land in Ireland valued as agricultural is 
18.739.644 acres, of which 19.653,032, or nearly two- 
thirds, have thus come under the operation of the Land 
Acts. 
1903 Act averaged 22.4 years’? purchase of the rent, and 
for those vested under the 1909 Act 90.3 vears' pur- 
chase. while the annuities represented a reduction from 
the rents of 27.8 per cent. in the former case and 30.7 
per cent. in the latter. 

The Land Commission have done a verv great work 
end they have had great difficulties to overcome. But. 
the delavs might have been lessened, and that would 
have meant an enormous saving to all concerned. They 
аге unreasonable in cutting down the advances outside 
the “© zones '` to a minimum figure, in many cases far 
below what the tenant who occupied and knew the 
land had voluntarily agreed to pay. And they insist on 
the vendor carrving ont large improvement works which 
formed no part of the bargain with the tenants and which 
were never contemplated when the purchase pric@ was 
agreed upon. 

The tenants have undoubtedly gained enormously. 
They have become fee simple owners of their farms 
subject to terminable annuities, not exceeding on the 
average about half the rent they used to pay before the 
Land Acts came into operation. They have an absolute 
right of sale, and though a mortgage for more than ten 
times the new annuity is illegal, there is no limit to the 
price that may be obtained for their interest. The 
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MAW & СО., Ltd., will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be.seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed Agents, 


MESSRS. W. В. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
“Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER | CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, É, 
I Newman Street, W. : 
Жа Ta Ne балда > و‎ I Newman Street, W. London Tel. N 492 East 
пдоп te}. No тл London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard За ge аб “ae 
n ) ;ondon. . “electra کہ ہے رگا‎ ” 
Telegrams Í « Ll فی‎ $i Telegrams: ‘* Lincrusta-Walton, London." Telegram: 12 4 >4 тола, 


SAMPLES. ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd.. as above. 
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Municipal Market, Johannesburg, fitted with 105 Kinnear Shutters. 
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‘tenants have most undoubtedly improved their dwelling- | Dorset. 
houses, offices, and farms generally. Except in the case Poole.—Additional buildings for the Hamworthy Engi- 
of the very smallest tenant, to whom the gain of a redüc- neering Co. я 
| tion in his rent meant only а pound or two, while the loss | DURHAM. 
of his former landlord's assistance meant a great deal Darlington.—The Arcade Gna extensions. 
having purchased. | Essex. 


ا 
` 


rubbing of my eyes, 


more, none of the farmers regret 
They are now the real owners of the country, as was 
pointed out to them on many recruiting platforms, and 
if they have not yet risen to a full realisation of their 


position and responsibilities, it is to be hoped they пау: 


do so in the not distant future. 
What the tenants have gained the landlords have to 


a large extent lost. The State has, of course, borne a 
part of the financial loss, but the greater part of it, as 
well as all the incidental losses, have fallen upon the 
landlord. This has forced many of the smaller land- 
owners to shut up or sell their country houses. The loss 
of the families thus expropriated is a very real one for a 
country like Ireland. The men did their duty as magis- 


‘trates and country gentlemen in their district, the ladies 


exercised a kindly and benevolent influence, and Ше 


whole country is the poorer for their absence. 

The third and last class affected are the Land Agents. 
It is easy to see that this class is being wiped out, except 
in the case of those who manage town property, or land 
which for some exceptional reason does not come within 
the Purchase Acts. Very few younger men now think 
of entering the profession, and the elder men already in 
it would have been great sufferers but for the generosity 


. with. which-in the great majority of cases the land- 
owners treated them. 


The loss of a body of educated business men ассиз- 
tomed to responsibility will be а loss to Ireland. 


` [The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 

expressed by Correspondents. | 
Mr. Joseph Pennell at Munition Works. ` 

SIR,—My attention has been drawn to Mr. Pennell’s 
letter in the current issue respecting my notice of his 
drawings at munition works. And I rubbed my eyes as 
I read, and I rubbed them again when I finished 
reading. Then I turned my attention to my notice of 
those drawings ; and after reperusal, I renewed the 
until the very soreness resulting 
forced me to desist. 

For, Sir, І was under the impression that I wrote 
a really nice, a really handsome review. It is not that 
a conscientious Art-critic sets out to write an amiable 
or an ипаниаЫе notice; no! his object is to place before 
the public an unbiassed and ап ünprejugiced view of the 
works submitted to his gaze.. 

Still, Mr. Pennell is Mr. Pennell; and И he wants 
nothing but honev, he shall have it; indeed, if anyone 
deserves honey, he does. And if he really does prefer 
smoke and men's chimneys to Heaven s blue and Nature's 
trees; if he does prefer rolling-mills and workshops to 


high altars and cathedrals, I w ill be content. — Yours, &c., 
THE ART-CRITIC. 


BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 


A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. 


(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
vited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address is as a 
rule local.) 
| ENGLAND. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
High Wycombe.—Foundry, 

‘Messrs. Broom & Wade. 


Lindsay Avenue, for 


‚ East. Ham.—Factory, Sherrard Road: additions for 
Messrs. G. Sharpless & Sons. 
Walthamstow.—Factory, Blackhorse Lane :, 
for Mr. P. Hooker. 
Factory, Blackhorse Road, for Davies, Ltd. 
.. Shop, Lyndhurst Road, for Mr. H. H. Iles: 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover.—Motor garage. Junction Road, for Mr, А. 
Burley. 
Store, London Street, for the Bowring Petroleum 
Co. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. | 
Letchworth.—Factory for the Lacre Motor Car Co. 
KENT. 
Raumsgate.—Srore, S.E.R. Station, 
, American Oil Co. 
Villa, Whitehall 
Holbrook. 
LANCASHIRE, 
Blackburn.— Premises, 
Livesey: & Sons. 


addition 


Garden City, for Mr. W. 


Bolton Road, for Messrs. W. 


ВоПоп.-“ Prospect `  Bleachworks:, addition for 
Messrs. T. Ainsworth, Son & Co., Ltd. 

| Four houses, Ellesmere Road, Hulton, for 
Mr. P. J. Wolfenden. 


Premises, Marsh Fold Lane: additions for Messrs. 
Wolfenden & Sons. 
Store, «с., Crown Street, for Messrs. 
Rochiale.—Buoiler-house, «с., Fishwick Street, for 
Messrs. Т. Robinson & Son, Ltd. 
Addition, Woodbine Street, for Messrs. 
bottoms, Ltd. | 
Fieldhouse Mills: 
_ Brothers, Ltd. 
St. Helens.—Parish Church: 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Mansfield Woodhouse.—Proposed eight houses, 
Old Mill Lane, for Mr. E. Stainforth. 
SURREY. 
Bagshot.—Windlesham 
Barton. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Bridlington.—Shops, 


offices for Messrs. J. Bright & 
rebuilding. 


near 


Park: additions for Mr. 


Quay Road, for the Hull Co- 
operative Society. Ltd. Mr. T. B. Atkinson, 
architect, Trinity House Chambers, Hull.. 

Wakefield.—House, Barnsley Road, for Mr. Н. Wade. 

sixty-five houses, Alverthorpe. City Surveyor. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen Combworks: addition, 
Hutcheson Street. Mr. W. 5. Boice, engineer. 

Electricity Station, Crow Street: extension 
(63,700). Mr. Bell, electrical engineer, 

Premises, York Street: additions and alterations 
for Messrs, A. Hall & Co., Ltd. Mr. John Rust, 


Aberdeen.—The 


architect. 

Premises, South Esplanade East: additions for 
Messrs. J. Lewis & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. 
Sutherland & George, architects, 26 Crown 
street. ° 


Ashgrove Road: additions, 
Messrs. D. & J. R. 
architects, 105 Crown 


Engineering Works, 
«с., for Mr. A. Wilson, 
McMillan, F.R.I.B.A., 
Street. 


THE Pontefract Rural District Council recently appointed 
delegates to attend a conference in London on town planning, 
but at Saturday's meeting the clerk (Mr. W. Hobman) re- 
ported that the Local Government Board had written that 
in their opinion “ there is not sufficient ground for allowing 
the expenses ot delegates to be laid upon the ratesyat the 


present time.’ 


for the Anglo- 
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THE “TWIN” BATH SYSTEM exem 


FOR SUPPLYING HOT WATER TO BATH AND SINK. 
Boils clean water and clothes at the same time from one fire. 
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MODERATE PRICES. 
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VENTILATORS (all classes) KEPT IN STOCK. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, January 3. 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers, Caxton Hall, Westminster : 
Presidential Address, 7.50 р.м. 


DRAWINGS OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
AT THE В..В.А. 

Tur drawings 2 Mr. E. C. Henriques, Government of 
India Scholar in Architecture, 1913-1915, now on view 
at the ll 7 the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, are well worthy of examination as putting before 
us in measured drawings to scale, plans, elevations, 
sections, and details, some of the finest examples of 
Indian architecture of about the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, of which the acquaintance of 
most of us in this country is limited. to photographic 
records. It is therefore of interest to be able to read in 
architect's language the handling of material which has 
produced those remarkable works of architecture, which. 
even those who do not enthusiastically admire must 
adit to be worthy of respect and consideration. 

Mr. Henriques has selected as the objects of his 
study examples chiefly of Ше Saracenic or Mughal era 
in the architecture of India. From the period of the 
Mughal dynasty at Agra and Delhi in the north, 1526- 
1705 A.D., he has chosen a building erected іп the 
reign of Jahangir, 1605-1628, the tomb of I'timádu-d- 
daulah, at Agra. Of this Fergusson tells us that it was 
erected bv Nür-Jahán, in memory of her father, who 
died in 1621, his tomb being completed in 1625. Tt is 
situated on the left bank of the river, in the midst of 
a garden surrounded by а wall measuring 540 feet оп 
each side. In the centre of this, on a raised platform, 
stands the tomb itself. a square measuring 69 feet on 
each side. "This is two storevs in height, with a central 
tower, and at each angle is an octagonal tower or 
minaret, surmounted by an open pavilion. 

The proportions and general design are far from per- 
fect, and the real merit of the building hes in its 
material, which is wholly of white marble, adorned 
throughout with mosaic in реша dura,” the first, 
apparently, and certainly опе of Ше most splendid 
examples of that class of ornamentatioa in India. In 
detail, however, it is one of the least successful speci- 
mens of its class. showing a less skilful handling by 
native Hindu craftsmen of the newly introduced method 
of decoration than other examples of the succeeding 
reign, that of Shah Jahan, 1628-1658. The patterns do 
not quite fit the places where they are put, and the 
spaces are not always those best suited for this style 
of decoration. But, on the other hand, the beautiful 
tracery of the pierced marble slabs of its windows, the 
beautv of its white marble walls, and the rich colour 
of its decorations. make пр so beautiful a whole that it 
کا‎ only on comparing it with the more experienced works 
i 2 reign of Shah Jahan that we are justified in finding 

ault 


In the west of India Mr. Henriques has studied two 
notable examples of mosques at Champanir and ри 
bad in Gujerat. Both of these may be described a 
Hindu-Saracenic, as, though erected for Mughal males 
of the Ahtnad Shahi dy nasty, 1396-1572, they | е clearly 
been fashioned by Hindu craftsmen, 

The апи” Masjid at Champanir, of which Mr. Hen- 
riques has measured the front entrance, was erected by 
Маршаа Begarah when he made that city his capital iu 
1454, and was finished in 1508. Fergusson says it mav 
fairly be regarded as architecturally the finest in Gujerat. 
It measures outside 178 feet from north to south, by 
216 feet from west to east. The court in front had open 
arcades on three sides, now much ruined, апа was entered 
by minor porches on the north and south, with a large 
and richlv-carved one on the east front. 

The mosque itself is in tolerable preservation and of 
large size, being 169 feet 6 inches in length by 81 feet 
inside the walls. It 1s covered by three rows of domes, 
four each in the front and back rows and in the middle 
three. disposed opposite the spaces separating the domes 
in the other rows, thus providing for seven. mihrábs or 
quiblas in the west wall. There are five arched entrances, 
the central one being the loftiest and double the width 
of the others. “The chief interest of this mosque les in 
the exhibition of the harmonious fusion which by this 
time the builders had achieved of Muhammadan features 
with Hindu structure and detail. 

The second of the Gujerat mosques to which Mr. 
Henriques has given his attention is the Rant Sipari 
Masjid at Ahmadabad, one of the smaller mosques in that 
сиу. but at the same time one of the most beautiful, the 
minarets especially, 50 feet high, which, in Fergusson s 
opinion, not universally admitted as correct, even sur- 
pass those of Cairo in beauty of outline and richness of 
detail. Fergusson calls it '' the most exquisite gem at 
Ahmadabad both in plan and detail." It was completed 
In 1514. three veurs after the death of Sultan Mahmûd 
Shah Bezarah, being built bv one of his queens in memory 
of her son, Abu Bakr Khan, Ше heir-apparent, who was 
put to death by the Sultan’s order, for having been 
caught in an act of misbehaviour, The building is of 
particular interest architecturally as being one of the 
later Gujerat mosques which dispense with arched con- 
struction entirely, and revert to the pure Hindu tradition 
of Бийдизе. ۱ 

The Rauza ог mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah ۰ 
at Bijapur. in the south, though described by Mr. Hen- 
riques аз Saracenic, Is really remarkable for the pre- 
dominance of its Hindu characteristics т building. 
Following the Turanian custom of each king building his 
own tomb, it was erected during the reign of Ibrahim, 
1550-1626, who, although a Mughal ruler was а liberal 
patron of Hindu culture, especially of music, and even 
fell under the suspicion of taking part in Hindu religious 
rites. This mausoleum and its accompanying mosque 
were Ше first Muhammadan buildings іп which the 
bulbous or lotus-leaf type of dome is used on а large 
scale. Tt may be considered ав а development. of the 
lotus-leaf dome of the Hindu упийпа, with the improve- 
ment that attention was concentrated on elegance of 
contour rather than on richness of sculptured decoration. 
Certainly the composition of this graceful dome rising cn 
the central main building, above the flat-roofed four- 
square enclosing corridor with its graceful minarets at 
the angles, is quite delightful. In the Bijapur domes 
occurs a new structural idea in the adaptation of Persian 
pendentives, repeating internally the Hindu symbolism 
of the Маһа-раата, and making the transition from 
square to circle on plan. This, however, is not visible 
from. within the main apartment, which is covered with 
a remarkable curved flat ceiling, constructed with stone 
ribs and slabs set edge to одне. only supported bv iron 
clamping and the strength of the excellent Indian mortar. 

Thus it will be seen that all these four notable build- 
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ings Which Mr. Tenriques has studied, though Mughal 


in their inception and embracing Saracenie. features т 
their plan and, to some extent, their construction, bear 
unmistakable impress of the traditions of Hindu crafts- 
manship. | 

Гот Koch. іп Rajputana. Mr. Henriques has 
selected for his remaining studies two examples of purely 
Indu structures, royal cenotaphs from the 311:4۰ 
‚ Quoting from Fergusson, Mr. Henriques says: “In 
Rajputana every native capital has из Маһача ог place 
Where the soveretuns of the State and their nearest rela- 
tives are burned with their wives." The smaller of those 
measured bv Mr. Henriques, which he describes as “À 
Royal Cenotaph, has a rich octagonal dome carried on 
light. pillars of purely Hindu character. The other is 
the cenotaph of Маһағдо Durjansal, which also has Из 
dome on eight pillars enclosed іп a square, with porticos 
of two pillars on each side, thus more nearly approach- 
ше the richness of the cenotaph of Sangram-Singh at 
Udaypur with its fifty-six pillars. . 


ee 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE endeavours of the Da Vinci Society to arouse the 
sympathies of thé civilised world in protest against tlie 
bombing of historie buildings and destruction of works of 
art т Italy have been considered by the Parliamentary 
Art Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Plymouth, and the committee have naturally expressed 
their abhorrence of such acts by belligerent Гогсез. Far 
more effective, however, than protests will be the realisa- 
tion by the Huns that the Allies mean what they say, 
when, in the words of Mr. Lloyd George, they express 
their determination to exact '* complete restitution, full 
reparation, ” backed up by the latest lesson inculeated by - 
the gallant French army at Verdun of their ability to 
obtain what they demand. 


The exclusion of art, as a subject, from the University 
curriculum was referred to at the presentation of diplomas 
^or drawing and painting, and for design and decorative 
art, to the students of Glasgow Art School. 

Mr. F. H. Newbery, who spoke of the academical 
value of the diploma, said that until the universities of 
Scotland followed the example of the universities. of 
Кочапд and included the theory and practice of art as a 
subject in the calendar, they were to that extent lacking 
in educational equipment and in the fullest academic 
power. Тһе absence of this recognition on the part of 
the universities was the reason of the meeting that day. 
The Glasgow Art School was a central institution, and 
as such was the university of art for Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. The diplomas to be presented stood to 
those who were to receive them exactly as did the degree 
to the university student mark the newly made university 
eraduate. In other words, that school was а faculty of 
the fine arts. Mr. Newbery also mentioned that 400 
students had left their places to become soldiers. 

Sir John Burnet also referred to the attitude of the 
universities to art. Tt had, he said, been a source of 
wonder to him, only he had remembered there was a dith- 
culty. Tt was not an ordinary function of intelligence to 
understand art. They had all lived for successive genera- 
tions in the presence of the most perfect beauty. How 
little did they know about it; how little had it affected 
them. Why, therefore, should they as art students, who 
m their highest flight of fancy were but interpreters of 
that beauty. complain if the publie did not see their 
attempts? He thought it would come, but he did not 
think they should slacken their efforts one iota in waiting 
for it. In art, as in most things, it was the individual 
man and woman who conquered for his fellows. Тһе 
first strong man or woman who had a truth to tell and 
suceceded in telling it and thereby arousing the interest 
and enthusiasm of their fellow-men, that man or woman 

might put the school in the university circle іп half an 
hour, The artists he knew who had gone to fight were 


reported in every case as giving the services of еу 
intelligent men fearless in doing their duty, willing to 
lose their lives in `° doing the picture," because it was a 
terrible and tragic picture. Their brightness and cheeri- 
ness when they were relieved. from the actual газе 


‘could only be accounted for by the enthusiasm of the 


cause blotting out the terrible incidents which they had 
to pass through. They were able as artists to look at the 
result to be attained, forgetting altogether the suffering 
that might have been caused in attaining it. | 


іп the Revue Franco-Etrangére ” the leading 
article, dealing with the Channel Tunnel, is contributed 
Бу Sir Francis Fox, who, after describing the engineering 
details, savs :一 

CU Пак hardly necessary to call attention to the enor- 
mous Value of such a tunnel had tt existed during the two 
vears of this great маг. It defies all calculation ав to 
what the saving in suffering and in cost would have been. 
Every. soldier, every horse, every pound of ammunition, 
all the guns, the vehicles, and nearly all the food have 
had to be carried across the Channel, at prodigious ex- 
pense. Тһе armies of labourers in the docks of both 
countries, the long lines of ships carrving and discharging 
horses, timber, petrol. fodder, coal, coke, and rations 
would not have beer required. The military gain of being 
able to transport, without change, troops from our great 
camps. material of war from our factories, and to bring 
back the sick and wounded, with the minimum of sufferinz 
and fatigue, would have been bevond all measure, while 
the release of our Navy from the arduous task of protect- 
ing the Channel waterway would have represented а 
saving probably of scores of millions sterling. It із, 
therefore, quite safe to sav that the entire cost of the 
tunnel—£16,000,000—would have been paid for over 
and over again.” 


The report of the School Medical Officer with regard 
to the Open-air School at Cambridge states that the total 
number of children who attended was thirty. Seventeen 
attended for the whole period, July 24 to November 10. 
Eisht were girls and nine boys. Of the thirteen who 
attended for shorter periods, eight were girls and five boys. 
Ten children had been under the care of the Tuberculosis 
О сег, one of them since July 1914, and may therefore 
be considered to have been living a more or less open-:r 
Ше as far as home circumstances permitted. Тһе method 
of selection excluded those who came from the poorest 
homes, and the general appearance of the children on 
admission indicated parental care. It was not expected. 
therefore, that results of a very striking character would 
follow a three or four months’ course at the Open-air 
School. That the benefit obtained far exceeded expecta- 
tions was shown by the records. The eight girls who 
attended for the whole period showed a total gain of 55 Ib., 
an average gain per girl of 6 №. 14 ог. The average gai 
of ten girls at Barnwell (East Road) School of the same 
ave and over the same period was 3 №. 7 oz., and the 
average annual gain for all Cambridge girls of the same 
ages, 1911-14, was 6 lb. 3 oz. The nine boys who 
attended for the whole period. showed а total gain о’ 
401 Ib., an averaze gain per boy of 4 Ib. 8 oz. The 
average vain of ten boys at Barnwell (East Road) School 
of the same ages and over the same period was 2 lb. 
10 oz., and the average annual gain for all Cainbridze 
boys of the same ages, 1911-14, was 5 Ib. 3 oz. 

The girls therefore gained in weight exactly twice 35 
much as healthy girls in the ordinary school, and even 
more than the average girls gained in a year, while the 
boys gained less than the girls, but considerably more 
than healthy boys in the ordinary school, and were only 
11 oz. short of the average annual gain for boys. ©: 
the thirteen children who attended for shorter periods. 
seven gained in weight, three did not gain at all, and three 
lost weight. With the exception of the last threc 
children, the improvement in the health of the children 
was most marked and perfectly obvious to the eye, and 
was shown by their improved appearance, colour, plump- 
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ness, activity, and spirits. One child, in spite of her 
increase іп weight, was considered by the Tuberculosis 
О сег to be unfit to continue in attendance; the home 
conditions in this case probably were to blame for this. 
After the closure of the school the ten children who were 
under the care of the Tuberculosis Officer were again 
examined by him, and five were considered to be fit for 
the ordinary school. The other five, on his advice, had 
heen excluded from school. The remain children have 
heen passed for attendance at their usual schools, but will 
require to be pertodically seen in case of a relapse. 


Mr. David Ronald, a Commussioner appointed by the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, held an inquiry 
into the town-planning scheme promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh for an area of land in the districts of 
Abercorn, Duddingston, and Niddrie. Тһе scheme ex- 
tends on the one side from Jock s Lodge to Musselburgh, 
excluding the inhabited areas of Portobello and Joppa. 
and on the other side from the main line of the North 
British Railway Company to the Niddrie policies and 
farmlands. It is principally situated in the two parishes 
ol Duddingston and Liberton. Colonel Hope, of Messrs. 
Hope, Todd & Kirk, W.S., Edinburgh. representing the 
trustees of the late Sir Charles Dalrymple, moved that the 
Commissioner postpone the inquiry until the end of the 
war, but this was opposed by Mr. Macmillan, K.C., for 
the promoters, on the ground that after a prima facie case 
was made out for the scheme it should be taken up after 
the war. Mr. Pitman. for the Mid-Lothian County 
<‘ouncil, suggested that that portion of the county should 
meantime be left out of the scheme. Мг. Macmillan 
declined to accept this suggestion. Тһе Commissioner 
decided to go on with the inquiry, and, having heard 
the objectors and evidence for the promoters, intimated 
that he would report. to the Local Government Board. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE AT BEAULIEU. 
SCHOOL AT COODEN BEACH, 
'TugsE drawings showing buildings designed by Messrs. 
Tubbs, Messer & Poulter were exhibited at this year's 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


BENCH ENDS, BURRINGTON CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
THESE examples of modern wood carving, designed һу 


Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A.. show that Ше West 


( ountry skill in that craft is maintained to-dav. 


AT a meeting of the Carlisle Local Advisory Committee 
of the Control Board a letter was read from the Dean of 
Carlisle regarding the offer made to the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle Cathedral to restore to them a quantity of 
ancient carved сак which previously formed part of an 
attractive decorated scheme at the Wellington Hotel, Car- 
lisle. The beautiful woodwork included the altar rails of St. 
Mary's Church, then part of Carlisle Cathedial, at which 
"ir Walter Scott, the novelist, was married. The Dean of 
Carlisle in his letter stated that there was no suitable place 
m the Cathedral to deposit the oak. and that as the best 
portion appeared to belong to St. Mary's Church, the Dean 
and Chapter declined the Board's offer. Under the circum- 
stances, the Committee decided to offer the oak to the vicar 
end churchwardens of St. Mary's. , 

Mr. CAMPBELL, the Burgh Engineer of Edinburgh, has 
prepared a report showing the number of houses vacant in 
the city which might be made or are suitable for dwellings 
in the present great scarcity of houses. There are 432 houses 
ef two or three rooms and 906 vacant shops, but about 20 per 
cent. only of the latter would be suitable for conversion into 
welling-houses of two or three rooms. This woul. vive 180 
houses possible from this source. On a review of the whole 
Situation Mr. Campbell says that this would not satisfy the 
Immediate or the early prospective demands for housing 
Within the city. “The houses required should be on a те. 
organised plan to that hitherto followed. exhibitine tene- 
ment planning for the working classes at its best. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
THE annual meeting of the British School at home was 
held last week at Burlington House, under the presi- 
dency of Professor J. S. Reid, Litt.D.. Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, chairman of the Faculty of 
Arclieology. History and Letters. 

The sixteenth annual report to the subscribers states 
that the record of the vear can in some respects һе 
summed up in a few words. There were few students. 
and the School had no ordered home, so that from some 
points of view the vear may seem to have been spent in 
marking time. But the great difficulty of the building is 
now happily at an end. 

In spite of all obstacles. the directing staff in Rome 
are able to report that the work of the School has not 
suffered so much as was to be feared. Only two students 
have been in residence іп Rome, but them studies have 
been fruitful, while the Director (even from the midst of 
lis novel and arduous duties). the Assistant Director, 
and several former students have been able to contribute 
in different wavs to the progress of the School and to 
bring it about that there should be no breach of continuity 
in the School's history. | 

It is a great satisfaction to feel that the bonds which 
already united us in friendship with Italy are now in- 
finitely strengthened by comradeship in arms, and that 
we shall, when this great struggle is over, co-operate 
in the pursuits of peace with renewed vigour, and with 
& deeper svinpathy and community of feeling. It ts 
a matter for satisfaction, and of geod augurv for the 
future. that Enghshmen closely assoctawd with our 
School. the Director, Mr. G. М. Trevelvan, а former 
member of the Faculty, and students іп the recently | 
founded Faculties, have by their work in the British 
Italian ambulances been brought into close comradeship 
with the Italians, fighting so gallantly on their northern 
frontier. 

Arrangements are now being made that all the normal 
activities of the School may be resumed under favour- 
able conditions. and with the happiest auspices. whenever 
the present great national effort has achieved its aims. 
It may confidently be added that British students in 
Rome will receive ample encouragement and help from 
Italian scholars there. Nothing is more striking than 
the enerey with which Italian directors of museums and 
of libraries have thrown themselves Into reorganisation 
in spite of their depleted staffs and other difficulties. 
Special mention should be made of the wonderful library 
of art and archeology which Sig. Corrado Ricci is bring- 
ing together under the auspices of the Ministry. of Fine 
Arts. This promises soon to surpass the great library at 
the Institute on the Monte ‘Tarpeo. The removal of 
the collection of pictures from the Pal. Corsini to the 
recently recovered Palazzo Venezia is another great 
work in hand, and the opening of the section of Christian 
archeology at the Museo delle Terme is а welcome step 
towards the desired closer association of classical and 
early Christian studies. Excavators too have beer 
active: splendid Republican tombs, with portraits intact 
in their niches, have heen discovered at the Villa Wolkon- 
«Ку. the monument of Eurvsaces has at last been fully 
disclosed. and also the early Augustan gate at the Porta 
S Lorenzo. All this has happened since last spring. 

The formal opening of the School as a whole in its 
new building cannot take place till after the war; but the 
library again became accessible to qualified readers оп 
November 15. 

The Director. Dr. Thos. Ashby, joined. ithe first 
British Red Cross Ambulance Сий for Нам in August 
1915, and spent the greater part of the vear on the 
Isonzo front, acting as interpreter and in other capacities. 
llis intimate knowledge of Italians as well as of the 
Italian language enabled him to render valuable service. 
He has paid occasional flying visits to Rome. and has 
manaved at the front to pass for press his paper on the 
Odescalehi Palace. and іш collaboration with Cant. 
Robert Gardner, that on the Via Trarina, for ХО, VIM. 
of the Papers. 
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During the Director's absence at the front, the duties 
of Acting Director fell upon Mrs. Arthur Strong, the 
Assistant Director. She prepared the library of the 
rew school for the reception of the books and looked 
after the building generally. She also lectured in the 
Forum to the Officers of H.M.S. “ London,’’ and gave 
two lectures in the Forum and the Colosseum to the 
midshipmen of the Admiral’s flagship “ Queen." Since 
the opening of the Session 1916-17, Mrs. Strong’s chief 
task has been the reorganisation of the library. At the 
beginning of November she was able to take up residence 
at the new school, in the Valle Giulia. 

The Students.—Mr. G. Douglas Brooks, M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford (Gaisford and Arnold prize- 
man), Jecturer in Greek in the University College of 
South Wales (Cardiff). holder of the Pelham Student- 
ship for 1916, arrived in Коше early in January and 
stayed till the first of July. He worked at his special 
subject, '' The History of the Roman Senate in the 
Third Century,” and besides devoting himself to the 
study of general archeology and of Roman topography, 
he gave attention more especially to classical sculpture 
with Mrs. Strong in the Museo dei Conservatori. To 
facilitate such work as his, the foundation of Research 
Scholarships for a term of years (corresponding to those 
in the Faculties of Architecture, Painting and Sculpture) 
is much to be desired. 

Mr. Ernest Cormier, the second Jarvis scholar 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
continued to reside in Rome during the whole of last 
session (1915-16). After a short journey through the 
principal cities of central Italy he resumed residence іп 
September, 1916, and hopes to remain till the end of the 
year. He has continued his series of measured draw- 


ings of the Villa Madama (by the liberal permission of. 


the present proprietor, M. Berges). In the course of his 
work Mr. Cormier has made many valuable discoveries 
and has heen able io make clearer the original plans, 
never carried out in their entiretv, of Raphael and Giulio 
Romano. It is much to be hoped that his results may 
be published hereafter in our Papers, with the permission 
of the Architectural Facultv. Іп addition to his main 
work. Mr. Cormier has also devoted some time to mak- 
ing measured drawings of the capital of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux and preparatory studies for a restora- 
tion of the third century Nymphaeum, popularly known 
as the Temple of Minerva Medica. 

The Gilchrist Student. Mr. J. W. Thomson, of the 
University of Edinburgh, was unable to go to Rome, on 
account of military service. His studentship was post- 
poned with the approval of the Gilchrist Trustees. 

The Committee have to deplore the loss of three 
former students of the school: Capt. Guy Dickins, 
МА, 1905-13; Lieut. Philip Newbold, В.А. (1910); 
Lient. H. G. 8. Dorell, B.A. (1913). 

Visitors to Rome.—In June the new School was 
visited and inspected by its President, H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, K.G.. who was accompanied by 
his staff, and by the British Ambassador and Ladv 
Rodd. The school has also been visited by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gasquet, H.E. Sir Henry Howard, 
and other distinguished visitors. In respect of visitors 
to Rome in general, the conditions are changed, but the 
calls on the staff have not been less. Та particular 
the constant stream of naval and military officers pass- 
ing through Rome, and keenly interested in its history, 
has brought a new and inspiriting element into Roman 
life. which should not be without effect оп the School 
and its studies. 

The Library.—The new building is under the control 
of the Executive Committee of the School. For 
reasons, however, the Faculty accepted responsibility 
for the completion and fitting of the library. They felt 
that that course was preferable to a postponement for an 
undefined term, or to an arrangement, of the books that 
had no measure of permanency. Thev therefore con- 

tributed £160 for the erection of the gallery round. the 
four sides of the room. approached by а sturcase at 
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one corner. The space available for the arrangement 
oi the books was thereby doubled. They also contri- 
buted the bookcases from the Palazzo Odescalchi, and 
supplied others for the gallery. The cost of this latter 
work will be about £70. 

It is of course to be regretted that Mr. Lutyens’ 
scheme could not be carried out in its entirety with the 
bookcases and other fittings designed by him for 
execution in oak or ltalian walnut. The bookcases 
now supplied are plain, but they should do effective 
service until the present crisis is well passed, or until 
some benefactor is moved to complete the architect's 
scheme. 

The hope expressed in the last Report that the work 
of the Faculty could be resumed in January proved 
too sanguine. The many delays in connection. with the 
deliverv of the fittings, largely due to the war, aud the 
necessity of giving the building time to Фу caused 
postponements till the end of the summer. Оп April 
1 the building was delivered over by the contractors. 
In September the Assistant Director began Ше arrange- 
ment of the books. 

On November 15 the library was reopened to qualified 
readers under conditions of excellent promise. The 
library chamber is a lofty room, measuring some 62 
feet by 23 feet, with a fine tripartite barrel vault. Бий 
in Mr. Lutvens’ most picturesque style. Тһе four high 
windows, with their leaded panes, gnframe beautiful 
glimpses of the surrounding country almost in the 
manner of a Japanese print. The upper gallery, re- 
ferred to above, forms a broad platform at the east end, 
which is capable of holding tables and chairs for readers, 
thus affording. as it were, a second or upper library. 

Finance.—The subscriptions for the year amount to 
£475 compared with £604 aud £728 in the two previous 
vears. The drop is serious, and notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the time, it is necessary to repeat the 
special appeal addressed to all who are able to до so. 
to continue their support at a season of special difficulty. 

With the close of the School's tenancy of the Palazzo 
Odescalchi, the accounts are to a considerable extent 
recast, in accordance with the arrangements made for 
the incorporation of the School. The Government grant 
of £500 no longer appéars among the receipts, and the 
Director's salary, the rent, and many. items of wages. 
&с.. are struck out of the expenditure. The further 
fact that the School was closed makes comparisons 
difficult. The general result is that it was possible 
to provide the cost of the gallery (£160). and the non- 
recurrent costs of moving the library and making good 
defects at the Odescalchi Palace (£59) without material 
change in the cash balances. . 

The total expenditure chargeable to the Income and 
Expenditure Account under the new condítions was 
519 and the surplus was £47. Receipts from dona- 
tions amount to £64 comparing with £227 and £306 
in the two previous years. Of this amount £50 18 shown 
as part of the library fund, for the purchase and binding 
of books. 

Purchases for the library amounted only to £29. 
The total amount previously spent on the library was 
£1,900 written down to £1,183. The additions during 
the vear make an aggregate expenditure to date of 
£1,929. From this amount £308 has been deducted for 
depreciation, leaving a value of £1,190. This does not 
include the numerous and valuable books received by 
gift or exchange. 


Tite death has occurred at Welshpool of Colonel سی‎ 
Albert Hutchins (75), a member of the Institute of ps 
Engineers, county surveyor for Montgomeryshire. F 
voungest son of the late Rev. R. W. Hutchins, P ü 
East Bridgeford, Notts., the deceased was educated at E 
dalen College, Oxford, and had a versatile career, us 
in professional capacity in India and South کت‎ les 
editing the “ Carmarthen Journal” and publishing апи | 
on tactics and other military subjects. He was а mem a 
of the “С? Club, and was an expert shot, winning mani 
trophies at Bisley. 
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ІТНЕ AMERICAN EGYPT. 

SCATTERED all over the Yucatan peninsula are monu- 
inents to a civilisation that flourished thousands of years 
ago. Just how many thousand nobody knows and 
scientists differ very materially in their ideas on the sub- 
ject, says Mr. George Miner in Ше“ Mexican Review.” 
The prevailing belief, however, is that this civilisation 
was in full swing as late as the beginning of the Christian 
era. Other scientists assert that the ruins antedate thos 
of Egypt. | 

Yucatan can well be called “Тһе American Egypt.” 
The ruins of 172 cities, big and little, have been dis- 


| 
| 


| 


i 


covered and not a quarter of the territory has been ex- | 


plored, that is, carefully explored, for the tropical 
verdure makes the finding of therm very difficult. You 
might pass within a hundred feet of a wonderful old 
temple or pyramid a hundred times and not discover it, 
so effectively does the jungle Screen these crumbling 
monuments of the distant past and shield them from the 
prying eyes of this inquisitive and presumptuous age. 
While the ruins of Egypt, through pictures and 
descriptions, are almost as familiar to the average 
American as New York’s famous skyscrapers, those of 


in the near future to remove this handicap to would-be 
visitors. In all probability rails will be laid for a tram- 
way on which mule cars will be run to convey 
passengers. "This will not be a very great expense and 
wil unquestionably do a great deal toward bringing 
visitors who would otherwise never think of coming. 
Once make these ruins accessible, reduce the hardship 
and expense of visiting them to a minimum and let them 
be known about, and there is no reason why thousands 
of visitors would not flock to look them over every winter. 

There is a hacienda close to both Uxmal and Chichen 
Itza where accommodation of al] sorts can bg had. That 
1s, there are rooms in which you can sling your hammocks 
and kitchens in which the native caretakers can prepare 
your food. Also there are deep wells from which plenty 
of cool water can be had. Both of these haciendas are 
now suffering from neglect on account of the absence 
from the country of their owners, and so visitors have to 
shift pretty generally for themselves. It is not out of 
the bounds of possibility, I understand, that the Govern- 
ment will make some arrangement whereby these two 
farmhouses, or new ones to be built, will be run so that 
visitors will be able to get comfortable accommodation. 


HOUSE OF THE DWARF, UXMAL. 


Yucatan are practically unknown. They are rarely 
visited, even by antiquarians, while the casual tourist or 
tripper never gets there. That is easily understood. 
They are so difficult of access that none attempt the feat 
who are not very much in earnest about it. 

Of the 172 clusters of ruins discovered, two sets 
represent what were once large and prosperous cities, of 
about half a million inhabitants each.  Doubtless at 
different times each one of these two cities was the capital 
of the country. 

One of the cities is Uxmal, pronounced ‘‘ Ushmul,’’ 
situated in the south-western part of Yucatan, and the 
other is Chichen Itza, in the eastern part of the State. 
To reach either, the first step is a long railway journey 
from Merida, and when you reach the point of debarka- 
tion from the railway train the real trouble begins. 0 

One is six miles away through the jungle and the 
other eighteen. . In both cases the road leading out is 
little better than a trail and without question the roughest 
road that a wheeled vehicle was ever pounded to pieces 
on. No attempt has been made to level it. The trees 
were cut down, the underbush cleared away and they 
called it a road. 

The Government is now contemplating taking steps 


As the Government does not approve of confiscation it 
has been almost impossible to do anything of the kind up 
to the present. 

To my mind the most interesting ruin of all is ‘‘ The 
House of the Dwarf '' at Uxmal. It is a pyramid, 300 
feet high, with a temple on top where the priests made 
human sacrifices. "The steps on one side are fairly well 
preserved. A double chain is run down them so that 
it is possible to reach the top if you have a cool head. 
Once there you crawl through a hole knocked in the 
temple wall and come out on a platform which. was the 
sacrificial altar. 

This hole has a history. It was made some fifty 
years ago, when Carlotta, Empress of Mexico and con- 
sort of the ill-fated Maximilian, visited Uxmal. "Through 
it crawled the proud Hapsburg princess to gaze over 
leagues of her new domain, once a populous city, now 
a dense forest. A vear later her husband was executed, 
while she is to-day old and mad and practically a prisoner 
in a Belgian castle. | 

On that platform the priests stood and with knives of 
flint cut out the hearts of living victims and held the 
gruesome objects aloft, still throbbing, for the populace 
below to gaze at. In the great quadrangle at the foot 
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of that side of the pyramid the inhabitants of the city 
gathered to watch these festal doings. Fifty thousand 
people could stand in it. Around this huge court runs 
a palace, two storevs high and beautifully carved, which 
was the home of the nuns, for whose special delectation 
these sacrifices were made. The nuns were the aristo- 
crats of ancient Maya society. 

Ort all four of the inner sides of this palace are carved 
two huge snakes. whose bodies are entwined as they twist 
around the structure. These snakes have human heads 
and tassels for tails. In all the ruins the carvings are 
of the same peculiar design. The patterns of the borders 
and Ше general ornamentation strongly suggest the 
Vgvptian. 

What is most wonderful of all is how they were able 
to cut those huge blocks of stone and then carve them so 
beautifully without metal hammers or chisels. There is 
no iron or other metal in the country and so all they had 
to work with was flint. How thev raised the blocks into 
place none can explain. ‘That remains as much of a 
mystery as the pyramids in Egypt. This 15 used as ап 
argument to prove that the same race of people did them 
both. 


| No attempt to preserve them at all was made. In fact, 
farmers carted away tons of beautifully carved stones to 
build walls, and there was none to say them nay. ft 


| blocks away already cut than to quarry new ones. 

| At Chichen Itza there is a temple like a huge round 

tower that is very curious. In it are four sets of circular 

' stone stairways, one within another. The object is in- 
comprehensible and the method of erection a puzzle to 
builders of to-day. 

For that matter these ruins have several feats in 
mason work that are beyond our twentieth-century archi- 
tects. such as arches without keystones, leaning walls, 
round corners, hanging terraces, and so on. The walls 


аге all enormously thick and the rooms rather small, 


even in ihe houses of the governors or kings, or whatever 
they were called. Most of these rooms are now inhabited 
һу bats and are not at а] pleasant places. 
flat ceilings to be found. 
arches. 

In only a few places can any idea be had of what the 
interior decorations were like, as the coating over the 
rough: stones of the walls has generally goue. Where 


AM are finished with pointed 


THE NUNS’ HOUSE AT CHICHEN ITZA. 


As there is no gold, silver, or precious stones to be 
found in all Yucatan, it goes without saving that the 
ancient Mayas had no wealth of that description. Unlike 
the ancient Peruvians they had no vast stores of hidden 
sold. Still the treasure hunters will not believe it. 
These ruins look exactly as though in some sealed-up 
chambers fortunes would be found. And so the treasure 
seekers have time and again invaded them and dug away 
and done a good deal of ruthless despoliation, to find 
nothing snd have their labour for their pains. As soon 
as the Constitutionalists came into power a stop was put 
to that sort of vandalage. There are now Indian watchers 
guarding all the important ruins, and anyone caught 
prospecting in them is dealt with severely. 

There ave many more ruins standing at Chichen Itza 
than at Uxmal, but in both cities all the smaller struc- 
tures and private houses have disappeared. The ages 
have worn them away or earthquakes shaken them down 
and the jungle has covered all. The natural accumulation 
of soil for centuries has also covered them many feet 
deep. The bases of the big buildings still in sight are, 
of course, below the present surface. Not much has been 


done m the way of excavating, for the Government 1s only | 


just turning its attention to these wonderful relics of the 
past. In the old Diaz days they were almost ignored. 


| 


it stil! remains it can be seen that frescoing and mural 
painting were the rule. From these paintings, as well 
as from the carvings, has been obtained the only know- 
ledge we have of the costumes and customs of the people 
of that dev. 

The builder, or designer, of each temple or palace put 
his mark on it in an odd wav. It is the imprint of his 
hand in red dve upon a stone near the main entrance. 
This hand mark is always found under the final coat of 
plaster which originally covered the stones. Аз the 
plaster has now scaled off the hand prints can be seen. 
A remarkable thing shown by these old hand prints is that 
in each case the second and third fingers were of the 
same length. EE 

Another form of sacrifice for which these ancients 
had a great predilection was the drowning of young girls. 
This was considered a great honour, and for a month 
before the event the selected victim was treated to every 
luxury and indulgence. Then she was taken to the sacri- 
ficial cenote, ап enormous natural well in the limestone. 
ЗОО feet In diameter and 100 feet deep. She was pitched 
into this and allowed to drown, while the populace 
crowded to the edges and enjoyed themselves. | 

Around the stone platform from which the priests 
used to hurl the girls several big trees are now growinz. 
loaded with magnificent orchids. 


| was a good deal easier to pull down a temple and take . 


There are no. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
UNDER Section 2 (1) (b) of the Military. Service Act, 
1916, the Legislature recognised that exemption from 
military service might be justified on the ground that 
serious hardship would ensue if a man were called up 
for army service, owing to his exceptional financial or 
business obligations or domestic position. 

In the view of the Cotincil this provision would apply 
specially to the cases of men who are (he sole, or sole 
remaining, heads of businesses on which they or their 
families are dependent for a livelihood, and who are 
unable to find a substitute to саму on their business, 
which would therefore be ruined if they went. The 
Council has carefully considered how best they might 
assist members placed in that difficulty and they have 
decided : 

1. To set up Boards, both for the London area and 
for provincial districts, io investigate applications for 
exemption from members, and to advise Ше tribunals 
thereon. Members called up before tribunals are there- 
fore advised to ask that their cases may in the first 
instance be referred to the Board representing their 
distriet ; and 

To set up a Court to deal generally with questions 
connected with the maintenance of the businesses of 
members called to the colours. and to adjudicate upon 
differences which may arise between them апа other 
surveyors who may be acting for them. 

The Institution has been asked to make it known that 
surveyors in all branches of the profession, who have 
now been called up for military service, will he accepted 
for the 110th Training Reserve Battalion (late 22nd. 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps), from which a number of 
surveyors have already obtained. commissions, and m 
which they will have the opportunity of being trained 
with other men of the professional classes. 

The Battalion is stationed on Wimbledon Common. 
Applications should be made to the British Empire 
League, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Е.С., 
letters being marked “ Recruiting. ` 


SANITATION WITH THE B.E.F. IN FRANCE. 

By Ler.-Conrr, N. W. Hoskins, Serving with a 

Sanitary Section k.A.M.C. | 

Sanitary Organisation.—There is no doubt that, before 
this war, the question of sanitary arrangements for ан 
army in the field had been very. much neglected. It 15 
a fact not generally known that, in former campaigns, the 
number of men who have died from disease have greatly 
excecded the number who have died as а result of the 
епешу 5 wounds. During a period of the South African 
War we lost in deaths from wounds 6,965 N.C.O.s and 
men, whereas 13,590 died from disease and 72,551 were 
invalided back to England. For every soldier admitted 
to hospital for wounds, 17 were admitted for disease. 
In times of peace, when the sanitary arrangements for 
barracks and с amps are in the hands of contractors, there 
is little need for more than the regimental sanitary fatigue 
men, and it was not until we had sent an Expeditionary 
Force to France and conditions became abnormal that the 
true value of qualified sanitary men became apparent. 

Before going into the details of sanitary work carried 
out in France, ‘it will not be out of place if I describe 
the sanitary organisation of an army in the field. 

The Field Service Regulations state that '' the com- 
mander of every unit or formation is responsible for the 
sanitary condition of the quarters or localities occupied 
by his command and for taking all measures necessary 
for the preservation of the health of those men under him. 
He is also responsible for seeing that each officer and 
soldier observes all sanitary orders and for the good order 
and cleanliness of that portion of a quarter or locality 
under his charge, irrespective of the period for which 
It mav Бе occupied.” 
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* A Paper read before the Institution of Sanitary Engineers, 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on December 6. Major A. J. 
Martin, M.Inat. С.Е. (Past President), in the Chair. 


In practice it is the Medical Officer of the unit who 
is in charge of the sanitary arrangements and is respon- 
sible to the Commanding Officer. 

At the head of the Medical Staff of a Division is the 
Assistant Director of Medical Services (A. D. M.S.). 
There is a Deputy. Assistant Director of Medical Services 
(D. A.D. M.S.), Divisional Sanitary Officer and Sanitary 
section consisting of 25 N.C.O.s and шей. It is 
this section that curies opt the supervisory and skilled 
sanitary work for the Division. These sections consist 
of specially enlisted men with sanitary qualifications and 
experience. Attached. to these sections are divisional 
fatigue. squads of men who, owing to some physical 
defect, are unfit for work in the trenches. 

Each Battalion in the Division has а Medical Officer 
(M.O.) who has under hun for sanitary duties one N.C.O. 
and eight men, und for water duties one N.C.O. and 
four men. 

At this point. I might mention that the methods of 
sanitation given. іп this. paper are those recommended 
and carried: out by a Divisional Sanitary. Section (О.С. 
Сараш F. 5. Carson, М.В. D.P.H. Oxon. 
В.А.М.С.Т.) 

Billets.—The billets occupied by the troops т France 
consist of schools, factories, and private houses іп town 
areas, and barns, farm buildings and huts in the country 
districts. During the hot weather the men sleep in 
bivouacs, the billets being reserved for wet weather опу. 
These billets are frequently inspected by men of the 
Divisional Sanitary Section to see that they are being 
kept in a clean condition and that proper sanitary arrange- 
ments are 1n use. 

Most of the farm buildings are built оп much. the 
same design and are interesting in so far as they аге 
built оп very insanitary lines. 

The farmhouse, barns, pig stves and outhouses are 
arranged to form a closed square, in the centre of which 
is a large midden. This midden is supposed to Бе water- 
пере and is full of manure, straw and foul water. All 
civilian slop and sullage water is run into this and the 


whole thing is emptied once a vear and ploughed into 


the land. | 

The privy, which consists of a wooden box seat over 
а brick pit is situated in спе corner of the square and is 
emptied periodically, the contents being spread over the 
garden land adjoining the house. The pump from a 
shallow well is within a few feet of midden and privy. 

Strict attention has to be paid to these billets. Troops 
are forbidden to use the civilian. privies and water is 
drawn only from approved sources. 

During the hot weather Ше middens present con- 
siderable difficultv as the fresh manure, &c.. afford ап 
excellent breeding place for flies. They are treated by 
спе of the following methods :一 

1. Emptied and contents spread on land and ploughed 
in, or, if the ploughing season is over, heaped into proper 
middens 200 vards from billet, treated with chloride 
of lime and sprayed with five per cent. cresol solution, 
three fluid ounces Liquor Cresoli Saponatus Fortis to 
one ery of water. 


Covered with one foot of earth and treated with 
iii of lime and cresol solution. 

3. Tidied up, covered with straw and treated with 
clloride of lime апа eresol solution. 

In all cases по fresh manure is placed in the pits after 
treatment. 

Fresh manure from stables ard horse lines is carted 
daily direct to farm land for ploughing in or built into 
proper middens as above and spraved daily with a five 
per cent. cresol solution until about a week old. 


The Sanitary Area.—As soon as possible after the 


arrival of troops at the billets, the preparation of latrines, 
&c.. 15 proceeded with to prevent fouling of the site by 
casual resort. 


The latrines, urinals and other sanitary arrangements 
are made at the rear of billets. They are not indis- 
criminately scattered on the site bus are confined to a 


‚ definite. part of it whichais сей ther С SanitarycArea. 
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When а unit vacates a set of billets these areas are 
marked for information of units following. 

The site for the “© Sanitary Area " is always care- 
fully selected with reference to water supply, kitchens 
and prevailing winds, and it is made as far as is con- 
venientIy possible from billets. Disinfectants are used 
daily in this area to keep away flies. 

Flies.—The fly question is one of the utmost impor- 
tance. as lt is owing in great part to these pests that 
intestinal diseases are spread. They breed best in fresh 
stable manure and have a great liking for human excreta 
on which they feed on every possible occasion. It is 
owing to the possibility of “carriers” that flies are so 
dangerous. After a meal of human excreta they may 
settle on the soldiers’ food. They are able to transfer 
disease germs from one to the other by three methods, 
The germs may be entangled in the legs or wings. If 
the food on which the fly settles is solid. it will vomit 
sufficient liquid to dissolve the food. There is also a 
good chance of it depositing infected excreta on the food 
as it defiecates everv few minutes, 

From this it will be seen that any material in which 
flies breed and all excremental matter. refuse, &c., must 
be dealt with and disposed of as soon as possible, and 
that arrangements be made to keep all food covered. 

An improvised fly proof food safe is made from a 
wocden ration box. Square openings are cut т the sides 
over Which are fixed pieces of perforated tin from biscuit 
tins. 

Disposal of Ercreta.—The method for disposing of 
the excreta and the tvpe of latrine used has varied con- 
siderably. Тһе matter has received а great deal of 
attention, and there has been a steady improvement on 
the old methods. | 

As the system chosen depends mainly upon the 
amount of space available in the vicinity of billets, I will 
first describe the methods adopted when units are in 
country districts. 

Country Districts. —During the winter of 1914-1915 
and wet weather following, the long and deep trench 
latrine was in general use, This consists of a trench 
about 6 feet long. 9 feet wide, and 4 to 14 feet deep, 
over which is fixed a rough pole seat. The excreta are 
covered once or twice a day with pulverised earth or 
chloride of lime. 

As warmer weather approached, these deep trenches 
caused considerable nuisance owing to the uncovered 
excreta attracting flies, and for this reason the short and 
shallow trench latrine was introduced; with this form 
of latrine the excreta are covered with pulverised earth 
immediately after deposition, and they are rapidly 
broken down to a harmless mould by the action of the 
nitrifving bacteria, which are contained only in the 
upper layers of the soil. Тһе latrine consists of a 
number of trenches 3 feet long. 1 foot wide, and 1 foot 
6 inches to 2 feet deep. These are dug 2 feet 6 inches 
apart, to allow of a second set being dug in between Ше 
first set. The excavated earth is finally pulverised and 
placed at the back of the trenches together with the turf. 
When filled within 6 inches of the surface, the trenches 
are filled in and the turf replaced. These are used at 
the rate of 5 per cent., and last from 2 to 3 davs. 

From a theoretical sanitary point bf view this is an 
ideal method of disposing of human excreta, but it was 
soon found to have two great disadvantages. It is not 
economical as regards ground space—after a short time 
it was difficult in many places to find unfouled ground 
near the billets for latrines, 

Another disadvantage is, that it is difficult to get the 
men to cover their excreta with earth, although a scoop 
is provided at the latrine for this purpose, and every 
other means is used to make them. 

To obviate these disadvantages, numerous ехрегі- 
ments were carried out by the Sanitary Section, and 
new systems were brought into force. For country 
districts, an improved form of trench latrine was intro- 
duced. It consists of а deep trench, wider at the 
bottom than the top, over which are fixed, at intervals, 
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wooden box seats with covered openings to exclude flies. 
The covers are made self-closing. The intervening 
spaces between the boxes are covered with pieces of 
wood. On the front, inside of the box, a piece of tin is 
fixed to guide the unavoidable urine into the trench. 

During the winter months these are kept under 
cover as much as possible, and light movable sheds are 
made by the regimental pioneers. | 

The seats are washed with crezol solution, and 
chloride of lime is sprinkled in the trench daily, and 
when filled within a foot of the surface, the trench is 
filled up with earth, 

Another system which was introduced was to burn 
the excreta—this is not, however, used in country dis- 
tricts where there is a space for the deep trenches, 

Disposal of Excreta in Towns, de. 一 In town areas and 
villages the bucket system of latrines is used, the feces 
being collected daily and buried in deep pits or burnt with 
the refuse in specially constructed incinerators. If the 
area 15 large the faeces are collected in covered barrels, but 
generally in the villages it is arranged for the incinerators 
to be built conveniently close to latrine sites. 

The latrines are arranged to serve as many billets as 
possible .and take several different forms. The open 
bucket latrine consisting of a row of buckets or biscuit 
tins and a pole seat is the simplest form and is used only 
as a temporary arrangement until other materials are 
obtainable. Strainers made from perforated biscuit tins 
are sometimes used in buckets to keep the excreta 
separate from unavoidable urine and also to prevent foul. 
ing of the buckets. A better form of latrine has a biscuit 
tin container covered with a wooden box seat and Яургоо! 
cover. 

It is essential during the winter months to have these 
latrines constructed under cover. They are placed under 
sheds or in outbuildings or light sheds made by the regi- 
mental pioneers or Royal Engineers. 

If it is intended to bury the excreta, cresol solution is 
placed in the buckets after emptying, but if they are to 
be burned, straw or sawdust is used. 

Urinal buckets or tins are placed near Ше latrines, 
the urine being drained into covered pits. 

Urinals.—If sufficient ground is found in the vicinity 
of billets, soakage urinals are constructed. These consist 
of pits about 4 feet deep and partly filled with burnt tins, 
bricks, «с. The earth is then thrown.back lightly, leaving 
a groove at the side to allow the urine to drain to the 
bottom of the pit. The men urinate into biscuit tins fixed 
at a convenient height, perforated at the bottom to allow 
the urine to discharge into the pit. Night urine buckets 
are placed outside each billet at dusk and emptied each 
morning into the urine pits. | 

Sanitation in the Trenches.—In trench areas there 
are special difficulties to contend with as regards latrines 
and urinals. The space is very limited and there is much 
greater risk of nuisance. 

I believe that, in the early stages of trench warfare. 
it was the custom of our Tommies to deposit their excreta 
in the tins which had contained their ration of jam ot 
bully beef and throw the whole lot over the parapet into 
the German lines. This worked very well until the 
enemy copied the idea and it was discontinued by a sort of 
mutual agreement. 

It is necessary that trench latrines should be protected 
from the enemy’s fire so that they may be used at all 
times with safety. 

Buckets or biscuit tins are used, cresol being placed 
in the receptacles before use. The contents are emptied 
and buried behind the trenches at night. 

Where practicable the deep trench latrine with flyproof 
covers and the covered soakage urinal is used. 

Refuse from trenches is collected in sacks or tins and 
buried behind the lines. 

Aerial Sanitation.—Some time ago I read in a tech- 
nical journal some suggestions for the disposal of excreta 
in aircraft. I rather think that no arrangements are 
made, but if necessary I believe they do exactly what the 
author of the suggestions did—‘‘ let-the matter drop. 
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Refuse Disposal.—The refuse consists of jam and 
meat tins, paper, straw, old clothing and waste food. 
All refuse is burned in an incinerator, and any remaining 
after incineration is buried in deep pits and covered with 
2 feet of earth. It is more general now to dispense with 
the refuse pit as there is a great temptation to throw food, 
slops, and vegetable débris in them, thereby causing 
nuisance. It is often the practice to use the burnt tins 
and ash for making paths in muddy places. The 
incinerators are invariably built on the beehive principle 
and are made of brick or turf. - 

In town areas Ше civil and military authorities often 
combine to remove the refuse and the existing accumu- 
lations. 

All refuse from billets is put into suitable movable 
receptacles for emptying into carts. A suitable dump- 
ing ground is found outside the town area. Brick 
incinerators are built, preferably on the improved bee- 
hive principle. The refuse is collected daily by a cart, 
and dumped near the incinerator where there is a man 
in constant attendance. 

Ercreta Burning.— Where the excreta are burnt 
with the refuse it is essential to use closed incinerators 
in order to obtain sufficient heat effectually to carbonise 
the excreta. A most satisfactory form fcr this purpose 
is the improved beehive incinerator. The ordinary bee- 
hive is built, but is carried up to a height of about 6 feet. 
the brickwork being oversailed to reduce the diameter 
to 18 inches, cr 2 feet at the top. An opening is left at 
the height of the bars for clearing, The incinerator is 
fed from the top, the excreta being well mixed with the 
refuse. It is being used with great success for burning 
excreta with no cther fuel than the ordinary refuse. 

A small experimental incinerator was built on the 
lines of a back-feed town incinerator to deal with refuse 
and excreta. It has several advantages. The refuse is 
dumped and fed into the incinerator at ground level, 
whereas in other forms it has to be lifted from 4 to 6 
feet. The burnt refuse is removed without interfering 
with the burning surface, and it is provided with a dry- 
ing hearth which effectually dries the second load while 
the first is burning. | 

The fault found with this incinerator is that it is not 
as simple to construct as other forms. 

A small square incinerator has been used with fair 
success for burning the excreta of small numbers of 
men. The excreta mixed with a little refuse is put into 
а perforated поп cresol drum which is placed in the 
centre of the incinerator. Fuel in the form of dry 
brushwood, refuse, &c.; is burnt around it. 

Disposal of Sullage Water, £c.—Sullage and greasy 
water from kitchens is run into specially constructed 
pits, after passing through an improvised grease trap. 
The pit, which is about 4 feet deep, is constructed on 
exactly the same lines as a soakage urinal. The grease 
trap is made from a biscuit tin perforated at the bottom, 
and half filled with straw. The straw collects the 
grease, tea leaves, &c., апа is removed daily and burned 
in the incinerator. 

Ablution water is dealt with in the same way, unless 
there is a stream close by into which it may be passed, 
after being run through a grease trap. 

‚ Water Supply.—An adequate supply of good water 
18 absolutely essential for man and beast. This is often 
a difficult matter as there is no very elaborate apparatus 
with which to test and purify it. | 

. When choosing a supply, common sense is the most 
important guide as to whether the water is suitable for 
the required purpose. The general surroundings, colour, 
smell, &c., give a rough idea as to the quality. 

_ There is one very rough test which an Army officer 
informed me was used by our men in the South African 
War. Anything suspected of being water was put into a 
bucket. If it came out when the bucket was turned 
upside down it was water, if it did not it was mud. I 
do not think it has been necessary to resort to this test 
during the present campaign. 

Water for drinking and cooking is obtained from 


shallow, deep or artesian wells or springs. It is distri- 
buted by means of water carts having a capacity of 110 
gallons, which are fitted with a sterilising apparatus. 
No water is considered safe for drinking without treat- 
ment, and medical officers are instructed to see that none 
but purified water is issued to troops and that the water 
duty personnel know how to work the carts and keep 
them clean. 

The chloride of lime method of purification is in 
general use, the old pattern candle filter carts being re- 
placed by carts fitted with Colonel Horrock’s steriliser. 
Alum and chloride of lime (bleaching powder) are used 
for purification, the alum acting as a precipitating agent. 

The apparatus consists of a galvanised-iron cylinder 
inside which is a canvas filter supported by a wire cage, 
and at one end a container for the chemicals. A small 
pump raises the water from the source of supply and 
forces it through the chemicals, which are held in the 
container by means of wire gauze. It dissolves suffi- 
cient of the alum and chloride of lime to precipitate solids 
in suspension and purify the water. 16 then passes 
through the canvas filter consisting of three layers of 
finely-woven canvas and out br the delivery pipe. The 
first two gallons are run to waste by an auxiliary pipe. 

This apparatus is capable of purifying 180 gallons of 
water per hour and is re-charged with chemicals for every 
100 gallons.. The water 1s exposed in the cart for from 
half to two hours after purification as the process gives 
a slight taste of chlorine to the water which, however, 
quickly disappears on exposure to the air. 

If the water cart is not fitted with Colonel Horrock's 
apparatus, a simple test apparatus is used which indicates 
the amount of chloride of lime to use. This test is 
based on the presence of nitrates found in the water and 
assumes that their presence indicates organic pollution. 

When it is impossible to supply water purified by 
this method, acid sulphate of soda tabloids are issued to 
the men; one tabloid is sufficient to sterilise the contents 
of a regulation army water-bottle. 

In small and detached units it is often the practice 
to supply boiled water for filling the water-bottles. 

For men in the trenches it is impossible to take the 
carts very close to the firing line, owing to the noise of 
the carts attracting the enemy’s fire. Rum jars, petrol 
cans, or barrels are used to store the purified water: 
Great care has to be exercised to keep these vessels 
clean. | | 

Vermin.—Every means is used to exterminate vermin 
from troops. Body lice being the chief offenders, fre- 
quent baths and change of underclothing, disinfection of 
clothes and blankets, frequent change of straw in billets, 
and free use of anti-vermin preparations such as N.C.1. 
powder, Vermijelli, &c., are the chief precautions. 

Baths.—It is arranged for every man to have a bath 
at least once a week. At first tubs were used, these 
being installed in factories where waste steam was avail- 
able for heating the water. The hot water was run to a 
vat and the tubs filled by means of pails. A second vat 
contained luke-warm water to enable the bather to take 
a plunge after washing. The tubs were scrubbed out 
with cresol solution every evening. 

A spray apparatus is now used which folds up into 
a very small space and which can be fixed up or dis- 
mantled in about half an hour. 

The accommodation required is generally not difficult 
to find, but in some cases wooden huts are built by the 
Royal Engineers. А stone or brick floored apartment 
about 12 feet by 8 feet is required for the sprays, rooms 
for dressing and undressing with seats and hooks for 
clothes, underclothing store and ironing room. As a 
good supply of water is necessary, Ше site is chosen near 
a stream, &c. 

The spray apparatus consists of a small boiler con- : 
nected by flow and return pipes to a cistern supported 
at a height of 11 feet above ground level by an iron 
tripod and having a capacity of 26 gallons. The flue from 
the boiler fire is taken through the cistern to utilise the 
waste heat. The level of water in the cistern|is, main- 
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tained by means of a small semi-rotary pump which 
raises the water from the source of supply and forces it 
through the supply hose. A float gauge indicates the 
level of water in the cistern, The supply pipe to sprays 
is taken from the top of the boiler and has a control 
valve, and when turned on, the hot water from the boiler 
Is forced along the pipe to spray nozzles by the head of 
water in the cistern, A ‘thermometer is fixed on top of 
the boiler to ensure the water being of even temperature. 
Included with the apparatus are wooden foot-rests to 
cover the floor under the sprays. The whole folds up 
into five small crates. 

It takes about fifteen minutes to heat the water, and 
the average quantity used is about 14 gallons per man. 

One spray bath is capable of bathing from 600 to 
S00 men а day if their clothes are being ironed and about 
1,000 men per day otherwise. 

The bathing is arranged as follows:—The first batch 
of men enter the undressing room and hang their clothes 
on numbered pegs. 
ing in ап apartment or in boxes for that purpose and 
enter the bathroom, where they wash with soap under 
the hot water spravs. While they are washing their 
clothes are removed from the undressing room to the 
ironing room, where the seams of tunics and trousers are 
cresoled and ironed with hot irons. After ironing, the 
clothes are taken to the dressing room, and hung on pegs 
with numbers corresponding to those in the undressing 
room. On the way from the bathroom to the dressing 
room the men are issued with clean underclothing. In 
the meantime Ше second batch is undressing. 
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The soiled underclothing is steam disinfected, taken 
to laundries, washed and re-issued. ‘There are four bath- 
houses for the division, one for each brigade and one for 
divisional artillery. 

Disinfeetion.—A double Thresh disinfector mounted 
опа Foden «(еліп lorry is attached for disinfecting cloth- 
ше, «с. and all blankets are disinfected at regular 
intervals, 


They leave their soiled undercloth- ` 
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Infectious Diseases.—All cases of infectious disease 
are reported to the divisional sanitary offcer. Full 
details of the case are obtained and records kept, special 
attention being paid to the sources of infection, including 
carriers and its connection with other cases. 

The billet last occupied by the patient is thoroughly 
disinfected. All. straw is removed and the quarters 
sprayed with a solution of formaldehyde: 8 fluid ounces 
of formalin solution with a gallon of water. This solu. 
tion is applied bv means of Mackenzie Sprays, one gallon 
covering about 400 square feet. If practicable, the floors 
and walls are painted with disinfectants. 

Blankets of ‘‘ contacts ” and patients’ clothes, &c., 
are steam disinfected and in some cases the billet is put 
'* out of hounds ”to troops and the contacts isolated. 

Infectious disease amongst civilians is also investi- 
gated, and dealt with on the above lines. А record of 
cases with addresses is kept and handed over from divi- 
sion to division to prevent men being billeted in these 
houses. | 


PAINTED DECORATION ON FURNITURE. 
iv the early months of the great war it was generally 
felt that amongst the classes of workers to be affected 
artists, in particular, would suffer most. 

To Lady Kinloch of Gilmerton was given the idea of 
forming an industry for painted forniture, whereby 
talented artists might turn their abilities to good account 
by joining hands with the cabinet maker and designer 
of furniture, and thus it came about that in conjunction 


with Messrs. Tredegars, of Brook Street, this industry 
was established. and has arrested public attention and. 
we are confident, admiration also. 
was opened last July at Lady Kinloch's 
we were able to give an illustrated account of it.* 
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* See “ The Architect." July 21, 1916. 
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possible interest in the undertaking, has graciously allowed 
the latest achievement, a beautiful and dainty suite speci- 
ally designed and decorated for a room at Windsor, to 
һе on view for a few weeks at Messrs. Tredegars, prior 
to Its being sent to the Castle. 

‘Of this furniture the outstanding features are the 
beauty of the ovster-white body paint. and the colour, 
skill, and technical charm of the decorations, 

Together with this suite are shown manv other note- 
worthy examples of the painted furniture which have been 
executed since the industry was formed. 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
AND WELFARE. 

Ох Thursday, December 14, Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
delivered at the Surveyors’ Institution the last of his 
course of three Chadwick publie lectures on “ Architec- 
ture in Relation to Health and Welfare," the special 
subject of this concluding address being “ The London 
of the Future.” The chair was. taken by Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. (Chadwick Trustee). The lecturer 
opened by explaining that he was no advocate of chanze 
for the sake of change. His heart said “ leave London 
alone ``; but his head made answer '* London will change 
whether we like it or not. and it is someone s duty— 
namely, our own duty—to see that the changes are not 
governed by the disorder of hazard, but by the skilful 
premeditation which makes for order, economy, beauty. 
and unity of purpose.” Glancing first at the road 
problem—the urgency of which he had set forth in his 
previous lecture—Mr. Waterhouse dealt with one or two 
solutions of the best known difficulties. He next dealt 
with some aspects of the railway question, including 
specially the positions and number of the necessary 
termini and followed this up by a brief survey of certain 
aspirations which have of recent years been expressed їп 
regard to the inevitable amelioration of the district 
adjoining the Surrey shore. 

Before concluding with a caution on what. he called 
“Ше disgrace of bad design, Mr. Waterhouse made an 
urgent appeal in favour of some form of definite wood- 
land and grass-land girdle round the strictly urban 
portion of the town. Acknowledging that he differed 
from some experts as to the radiis which such а circle 
should take, he indicated by means of a specially pre- 
pared map how largely the way was already prepared for 
such a reform and how greatly it would, while providing 
a valuable position for a circuit. road, substitute beauty 
for ugliness in certain districts. | 

For further particulars of Chadwick Public Lectures 
apply to the Secretary, Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, at the 
offices of the Trust, 40 t6tli) Queen Anne's Mansions, 
Westminster, 


GLASGOW HOUSING. PROBLEM. 

А SPECIAL, COMMITTEE of Glasgow Corporation have 
approved of а report drawn up bv Ваше Drummond and 
Sir Johnu Lindsay (Town Clerk) on the subject of 
housing accommodation in the сих. The committee re- 
commend (Councillor Bruce Murray dissenting) that the 
Corporation adopt the report and remit to the committee 
to select a site or sites for tlie erection of dwelling-houses 
and to prepare plans of houses. the erection to be pro- 
ceeded with as may be decided by the Corporation. 

In the report figures are quoted to show Ше necessity 
for building. It is pointed out that in the period. from 
1912 to 1915 the number of new houses erected fell short 
of the number required by the increase in population bv 
12.377. During the same period a number of houses 
passed out of occupancy through being demolished, 
closed, or converted into business premises. In 1913 the 
number of unoccupied houses was 18.341. A return 
made at Whitsunday last by the City Assessor showed 
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that that number had been reduced to 4,205, and it is 
understood that the number is much smaller now. Of 
the 4,205 it is believed that a considerable number are 
more or less uninhabitable, and this may be said also ot 
a number of houses that are occupied at present. These 
figures demonstrate that at the moment the supply of 
houses in good sanitary condition has practically been 
exhausted. For the vear ended August ЗІ last the Dean 
of Guild granted linings for only 16 houses. It may be 
taken that the causes that have operated hitherto in 
restricting building operations will continue for some 


time to соте. In all these circumstances Ше reporters 


state that the erection of new dwelling-houses is required ; 


that their erection is not likely to be undertaken in the 
immediate future by private enterprise to such an extent 
as to meet the demand ; and that the Corporation should, 
ш the circumstances, take steps to provide suitable. 


houses in supplement of those provided bv other 


agencies, 

The committee are advised that the Corporation have 
ample power to undertake a building scheme. With the 
consent of the Local Government Board they may borrow 
money under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
1890 to 1909. on the security of the publie health 
general assessment, the maximum period for repayment 
in the case of money spent on land being SO vears, and 
on buildings 60 years. The method of repayment will fall 
to be dealt with by the Committee on General Finance. 
which controls the borrowings of the Corporation. The 
principal modes of repayment are—(1) By equal annual 
instalments of principal, together with interest on Ше 
sum remaining unpaid, viz., the instalment system; (2) 
by equal annual instalments of principal and interest 
combined, viz.. terminable annuity system; (3) bv set- 
ting apart and accumulating at compound interest a 
sinking fund, viz., sinking fund system. The Corpora- 
tion have hitherto favoured the first method, but it is 
common knowledge that local authorities in England have 
adopted the other systems, as also most of Ше local 
authorities in Scotland which have recently built houses. 

The amount paid by way of interest on a loan under 
the instalment system over 60 years is less than under 
the other two systems. In the case of the latter two. 
the amount to be provided yearly throughout the whole 
period to meet interest and repay capital is a fixed sum. 
while under the former the annual instalment of capital 
remains the same but the amount to be provided to meet 
interest decreases as the loan is paid ой. As illustrating 
the difference, it may be stated that under the instalment 
system the sums involved in the repayment of a loan of 
£100 for 60 years, with interest at 31 per cent., works 
out at £206 155. against a sum of £240 11s. 3d. by the 
annuity and sinking fund methods—a_ difference of 
£33. Тох, 34., which is accounted for by the longer use of 
the balance of the loan, as it is not paid off so quickly by 
the annuity system, On the other hand, the latter 
methods have the advantage of being less burdensome to 
begin with. The rent of houses built under the instalment 
system of repayment is generally fixed оп the basis of 
the first vear’s charges, without-taking into consideration 
that the incidence of the sinking fund makes the interest 
charges a constantly reducing figure to the extent. in the 
matter of 30 years, of about one-helf of the original 
figure. Тһе Local Government Board are prepared to 
sanction either the instalment ог the sinking fund system. 

The Corporation have considerable areas of ground 
throughout the сих suitable for building. If it is decided 
to build, attention should first be directed to this ground, 
most of which has been Iving undeveloped for vears and 
Vielding по return, instead of taking steps to acquire 
additional ground at the present time. From Inquiries 
that have been made and offers that have been received, 
it would appear that proprietors of ground in many parts 
of the city would be prepared to take a less sum for their 
land than they were prepared to take a few vears ago. 

Although no reference was made ш the report of the 
committee appointed Бу the Secretary for-Scetland in 
October, 1915. to inquire anto the-rentab of “small 
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Asphalte Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


APPLY TO 


0 058 


PATENT ASPHALTE 00., іт. 


3 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, $.W. 


Phone: Victoria 1074. Tele. : '' Claridge, Vic. London.” | 


YOU TAKE NO RISK WHEN 
YOU WATERPROOF CEMENT 
THE *PRUFIT" WAY. 


“Prufit” paste is first mixed with 


water, and this water is then thoroughly 
mixed in with the sand and cement, so that 
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dwelling-houses, to the effect of the high price of ground 
in discouraging building, the reporters are ‘convinced that 
this has been a contributing cause. This particularly 
obtains in the case of land bought or feued for the purpose 
of erecting tenements, ground rents on tenement property 
being. much in excess of those оп villa property, 
although the site of the latter, from the pomt of view 
of residence, is superior to the former. The effect of 
the Town Planning section of the Housing, Town Plan- 
ning, &c., Act, 1909, on the price of land has still to be 
ascertained, but it appears (the report states) that the 
Act has considerable potentialities if the town planning 
scheme 18 developed on broad lines and applied to 
extensive areas of ground. While under the Act any 
person whose property is injuriously affected is entitled 
to compensation, property shall not be deemed to be 
injuriously affected by reason of the making of any pro- 
Visions inserted in a town planning scheme which, with 
а view to securing the amenity of tlie area included in 
‘the scheme, or any part thereof, prescribes the space 
about buildings or limits the number of buildings to be 
erected, or prescribes the height or character of build- 
ings, and which the Local Government Board, having 
regard to the nature and situation of the land affected 
by the provisions, consider reasonable for the purpose. 
It is further provided, in the case of land acquired 
compulsorily for the erection of dwelling-houses, that 
no additional allowance shall be made by the arbiter on 
account of the purchase being compulsory. 

It 15 impossible at this stage to deal st length with 
the character of the buildings. This wfl largely Бе 
determined by the condition of the site, the cost of the 
ground, and the character of the adjoining buildings. 
It is accordingly proposed to make no pronouncement, 
either with regard to tenements or cottages, until a par- 
ticular site is under consideration. Whether buildings of 
the tenement or the cottage {уре are adopted, it will be 
necessary, т view of the high costs likely to prevail for 
some time to come, to aim at simplicity of design and 
economy in construction, This raises the question of 
relaxation of the provisions of the Glasgow Buildings 
Regulations Act, 1900. and the by-laws made thereunder, 
a matter which is at present under the consideration of 
the Master of Works, the Medical Officer of Health, and 
the Sanitary Inspector on a remit from the Executive 
Committee on Housing. The Corporation, however, can 
amend the by-laws at any time if they think fit. 

The report concludes:—If rents are fixed оп Ше 
basis of building costs any estimate that may be 
made at the present time is not likelv to be of much value, 
as building costs are so uncertain at the moment. As 
illustrating the difference in the rent according to the 
instalment and sinking fund system of repayment, based 
on first vear's charges, to meet interest and repay capital 
It may be stated that the amount that would be required 
for those charges apart from the amount required 
for repairs, management, rates, taxes, and assessments 
in the case of a cottage costing £300, with interest at 
4 рег cent., and repayment in sixty years, would be £17 
bv the instalment method, and £13 5s. 94. by the annuity 
svstem. In the case of a tenement costing £1.800 these 
charges would be £102 and £79 118. 2d. respectively. 
It is also to be kept in view that if the actual rent fixed 
is higher under the one system than under the other 


the rates and taxes will also be higher. 


BUILDING PROGRESS ІМ THE PROVINCES 
AND SUBURBS. 
A LIST OF WORKS PROJECTED OR COMMENCED. | 
(N.B.—Local Authorities, architects, and others are in- 
yited to submit full particulars for insertion in this 
weekly list. Where districts are not entered against 
names of architects and builders the address 1s as а 


rule local.) 


ENGLAND. 


BERKSHIRE. | 
Windsor.—The “ Castle ” Hotel: alterations for the 


Home Counties Bible House Trust, Ltd. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. | 
Aylesbury.—Stores, «с., for Mr. Pames Putmáh. 


DERBYSHIRE. | ۲ 
Newhall.—-The “ Star " Inn, Main Street: additions. 


DURHAM. 


South Slields.—Clhib House. Victoria Road: exten- 


sion for the Working Men's Club and Institute. 

The “ Royal ’ Hotel, Mile End Road: altera- 
tions for Mr. F. М. Laing. 

The “ Old Grey Нове” public-house: conver- 
sion into offices for Mr. C. W. Taylor. 1 

, Nos. 23-25 Robertson Street: alterations for Mr. 
G. Saunderson. 

No. 5 Saville Street: alterations for Mr. H. T. B. 
Saunderson. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Bouriiemouth.—Nos. 95-30 Grand Avenue: additions 


and alterations for Miss Willans. 
°“ West Moors,” Richmond Park Avenue: altera- 
tions for Mr. H. Inglis. 
House, Pine Avenue, for Messrs. Lawrence. 
° Ravenscliff.’’ Grove Road: additions and 
alterations for Mr. L. Binns. 
House, Methuen Road. Messrs. 
Harding, builders, Lansdowne Road. 
Farnborough.—-St. Mary's High School: additions 
and alterations. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Letchworth.-—Foundry : 
Гаһу Co. 
Sl. Albans.—The 
Road: additions. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Pilling.—House, Smallwood Hev, for Mr. E. Curwen. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Peterborough.—Proposed Village Hall, Peakirk, for 
Mr. Faithfull. 
SOMERSET. 
Зеоги.--Епаше House, Darnpier Street, for Messrs. 
Petters, Ltd. 
Motor garage, Western Terrace, for Mr. W. D. 
Stirling. 


George & 


extensions for Куп & 


"Sphere " Works, Campfield 


SUSSEX. 
Worthing.—No. 5 Station Parade: additions and 
alterations for Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
West Town Lodge, Liverpool Road: addition. 
Laundry, South Farm Road: additions and altera- 
tions for the Sunnysouth Aseptic Laundry Co., 
Ltd. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Coventry.—Twelve houses, St. Andrew's Road, for 
Mr. T. F. Bird. 
House, with shop, Holbrook Lane, for Mr. S. 
Tavlor. 
Radford Works, Daimler Road: workshop, &c., 
for the Daimler Motor Co., Ltd. 
Works, Parkside: various alterations and addi- 
tions for the -Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Co., 
Ltd. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. | | 
Kidderminster.—Garage, New Road: extension for 
the Cable Motor Co., Ltd. 
Stour Vale Works: laboratory and testing-house 
for Messrs. Baldwins, Ltd. 


YORKSHIRE. | 
Allerton  Bywater.—Proposed Sunday school апа 


Church institute. 

Hebden Bridge.—Bircheliffe Baptist Church: proposed 
school. 

Wombwell.—Mortuary. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberfeldy.—Armoury buildings: extension for T.F.A. 
Glasgow.—Clutha Works, 35 MacLellan Street, 

Govan: addition for Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan, 
Ltd. 

IRELAND. 

Charleville.—Shop, «с. Mr. Н. W. Flanagin.-archi- 


tect, 2 South Mall, Cork. 
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Articles. 


After the War Policy for Public Utility 
Societies, 240 

American Egypt, 393 

Antiquary’s Survey of Southampton and 
Part of Isle of Wight, 47 

Architect and the Public, 224 

Architects and Military Service, 15 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society, 362 


. Architect's Income Tax, ап, 26 


Architect's Opportunity, the, 87 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, THE— 
General Meeting, 317, 369 
School of Architecture Prizes, 51 


Architecture in Relation to Health and 
Welfare, 351, 371, 399 

Architecture of London Highways, 161 

“ Arma Virumque " Scribo, 109 

Art, Craft, and Industry, 250 

` London, 27, 227, 504, 318, 338, 351, 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 216 

Atelier in War Time, 227 

Australian Parliament, Building Competi- 
tion, 191, 253, 268 

¿Australian Timbers, 111 

Austrian Bombardment of Venice, 218 

Belgium, 163, 177 

Bricks, 8, 20 

British Museum, the, 86 

British School at Athens, 349 

British School at Rome, 391 

Bruges Church Bells as Cannon, 338 

Business Overseas, 85 

Cape Institute of Architects, 7 

¿ тем Bridge and the L.C.C., 


Cheshire Churches, 35, 65 

Chromatics, the True Science of, 130, 146 

Church Crafts League, 122 

Concrete Institute, the, 333, 347, 364 

Controlled Establishments Canteens, 355 

Cratney, the Late Edward, 346 

Development of London, 123 

Difficulties in Engineering Contracts, 339 

Echoes and Reverberation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 159 

England no Longer an Island, 84 

Farmstead, the Modern, 126, 143 

Fauquissart, 67 

Fire Protection of American Schools, 258 

Fletcher, the Late Major H. P., 80 

Fountain Head of Civilisation, 141, 155, 
174 

French Building after the War, 173 

French Medieval Sculpture, 218, 238 

Future of Craft Museums, 322 

Glasgow Housing Problem, 399 

Government and Zeppelin Raids, 323 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Articles—continued. 


Hebb, the Late John, 384 

Historic Buildings in the Western War 
Zone, 163, 177, 189, 207, 218, 238 

Horsnell, the Late Second-Lieutenant 
A., 80 

Household Gods, 298 

Housing and Town Planning, 1915-16, 99 

Housing and Town Planning Require- 
ments after the War, 366 

Housing the Munition Worker, 381 

How to Restore Stability to Cottage 
Building, 256, 272 

Industrial Lighting by Electricity, 254, 
274 

Jews as Builders, 128 

Labour Problems, 369 

Land Purchase in Ireland, 384 

L.C.C. and Arterial Roads in Greater 
London, 37 

Leeds and Sheffield Universities and the 
War, 236 

Legal Quality of Drain Pipes, 261 

Mantua: the Principal Home of the 
Renaissance, 4 

Music Hall Building in Paris during the 
War, 179 

National Federation of Building Trades 
Emplovers, 70 

New Aims for Commerce, 315 

New Chemical Laboratories, University 
College, London, 113 

Northern Architectural Association, 317 

Notes on Books, 158, 171 

Obligatory Town Planning, 11, 26, 40, 68 

Open Spaces of London, 9, 24, 39, 54, 66 

“ Owen Jones " Prizes, 381 

Painted Decoration on Furniture, 32, 398 

Plan and Furnishing of Churches, 270, 


302 
Reminiscences of Bruges, 1914, 154, 170, 


184 
Replanning of Dublin Competition, 188 
Roman Remains at Templeborough, 211, 
325 


Roya INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
THE— 
Drawings of Indian Architecture, 365 
Obituary, 285 
Presidential Address, 286 
Roll of Honour, 285 


Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland, 288, 368 

St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter, 311 

Sanitation with the B.E.F. in France, 395 

Science and Industry and the National 
Physical Laboratory, 361, 378 

Secondary Schools Building Regulations, 
226 


Articlos—continned. 


Sheffield Society of Architects, 270 

Sir Rowand Anderson Honoured in Edin- 
burgh, 7 

Sketching as a Study, 94 


Society oF ARCHITECTS, THE— 
Council, 1916-17, 242 
Modern Farmstead, the, 126, 143 
Presidential Address, 296 


Some Rare Firemarks, 62, 81 

Spiers, the Late R. Phene, 205 

Standardised Steel Construction, 194 

Surveyors’ Institution, 321, 395 

Surveyors’ Responsibility for Architer- 
tural Work, 289 

Tests of Reinforced Flat Slab Structures, 
192, 210 

Tongres Steeple, 305 

Town Planning Institute, 221, 242 

Town Planning in Wales, 319 

Town Planning of Greater London, 300, 
335, 350, 363 

Town Tidving, 268 

Training Building Teachers, 174 

Trial Borings, 299 | 

Tudor Manor House in Somerset, 227 

Twenty-Five Years of American Archi- 
tecture, 194, 206 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 82, 288 

War after the War, the, 23 

War Destruction in France, 53 

War Economies in Lighting, 382 

War for Health, the, 336 

War Memorials, 22, 24, 98 

Wargrave Church, 52 

Whitechapel Art Gallery, 125 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 54 

Workshop in Education, 352 


Ccntract Reporter. 


Air Raids and the Government, Aug. 11 

Army Council and Contracts, Oct. 20 

Artificial Stone of Renown, Dec. 22 

Bell, the Late Captain F., v.c., Sept. 29 

British Commercial Gas Association, 
Nov. 10 ; 

British Dominions House, Finch Lane, 
E.C., Aug. 11 

British Fire Prevention 
Oct. 20 

British-Made Building Board, Nov. š ` 

British Trade with Russia, Dec. 29. 

Builders’ Benevolent-Institution; July 28 


Committee, 
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Contract Reporter -continued. 


Builders’ Difficulties, July 14 
Building Work in Johannesburg, Sept. 29 
Clearing House for Machinery, Nov. 3 


Compulsory Cessation of Building 
Operations, July 14 | 
Edinburgh Building ` Trade, 1915-16, 


` Nov. 10 | 

Edinburgh College of Art, Dec. 1 

Empire Industrial Policy, Oct. 27 

Empire’s Minerals and Metals, Oct. 6 

Gas Heated Boilers for Isolated Apart- 
ments, Aug. 4 

Gas Progress, a Hundred Years of, Dec. 


German Competition after the War, 
Aug. 25 

Glasgow Building Trade, 1915-16, Oct. 6 

Government Restrictions on Building, 
Nov. 10 

Granite Industry of Norway, Oct. 13 

Grasse, Dec. 1 

Health and War, Oct. 20 

Hellyer, the Late S. S., Dec. 29 

Highest Arch Roadway in the United 
States, Aug. 18 

Jackson Hutting Contract, Nov. 24 

Juvenile Education after the War, 
Nov. 3 

Keadby Bridge, Dec. 8 

London Association of Master Decorators, 
July 21, Aug. 11, Dec. 1 

Malay Peninsula and Cement Industry, 
Aug. 25 

Manu Marble, Aug. 4 

Marble Deposits in British Columbia, 
Oct. 27. 

Marble Industry of Greece. Oct. 6 

National Registration of Plumbers, 
Sept. 1 

New York Building Regulations, Sept. 15 

Old Colonial Architecture in Connecticut, 
Sept. 29 

Open-Air School in Glasyow, Dec. 22 

Pavilion, West Pier, Brighton, Nov. 24 

Plumbers’ Company and the War, Aug. 
18, Sept. 29 

Portland Cement, Aug. 25 

Portland Cement Manufacture in South 
Wales, Sent. 22 

Power from Tidal Currents in Bay of 
Fundy, Oct. 13 

Property and Trade Protection after the 
War, Oct. 20 

Quebec Bridge, Nov. 10 
Reinforced Concrete in a Big Fire, 

` Sept. 29 

Repayment of Public Works Loans, 
Dec. 8 

Russian Timber, Dec. 15 

Scottish Building Trades Federation, 
Oct. 13 

South African 
July 21 

Still Darker London, Sept. 1 

Students in Captivity, Sept. 29 

Trade Notes, July 7, 21, 28, Aug. 18, 
Sept. 8, Oct. 6. Nov. 17. Dec. 8, 22 

Trade of Australia in 1915, Sept. 1 

Trade Scholarshios for Boys, 1917, Oct. 6 

Valuable Business Aid, a, Dec. 22 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Dec. 29 

Wall-Paper Trade and the War, Oct. 27 

Wooden Water Pipes in America, Sept. 


22 


Builders’ Federation, 


| Correspondence. 


A.A. Active Service Committee, 353 
A.A. War Service Bureau, 89 


Aberdeen +. Foreign Granite, 15. 29. 57 
Alien Free Lances, 73 تحت‎ 


шаны. Tour in Northern Italv, 29, 
“нк Organisation in the future, 


Australian Commonwealth Parliament 


Building Competition, 149 


Correspondence—centinued. 


Bruges in Danger? 197 

Catalogues Wanted, 133 

Censor's Little Joke, Ше, 133 

Channel Tunnel Problem, 55 

Charing Cross Bridge, 289, 307, 323 

Chromaties, the True Science of, 179 

Cost of Daylight v. Electric Light, 275 

Dangers of Hasty Burials, 291, 307 

Dickens and St. Dunstan's Giants, 263, 
307 

Federal Parliament House, Canberra, 213 

“From Our Own Correspondent," 89 

German Trenches at Maldegem, 229 

Government, the Profession апа the 
Trade, 373 

Historic British Homes, 305 

Housing Problem in Large Cities, 353 

Jury System, the, 323 

Manx Antiquities, 131 

Mr. Joseph Pennell at Munition Works, 
371, 387 

New Finance Act. 1916, 73 

Piecemeal Destruction of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, 323, 341, 355 

Rural Reformation, a, 75 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, 199 

Sudden Death at Glossop, 117 

War Savings Associations, 327 

Whitley and Monkseaton 
Buildings, 179 


Cemetery 


Illustrations in Text. 


Adegem апа 
Churches, 229 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 280-2, 294, 
313, 317 

Austrahan Timbers Diagram, 112 


Maldegem (Belgium) 


. Bar Gate, Southampton, 48 


Bath Proposed Secondary School, 20 

Brick Diagrams, 8, 9, 21 

Bruges Cathedral, 338 

Business Premises in Fermoy, Ireland, 
139 

Carvings on the Hotel de Ville, Bruges, 
154 

Chichester Cathedral, 235 

Chorley Wood, Herts, Proposed House 
at, 78 

Cloth Hall, Malines, 95 

Cornice, St. Jacques, Bruges, 170 

Cottages, Bromboro’ Port, Plan, 283 

Door in Notre Dame de Bruyes, 121 

Doorway at Guildhall, King’s Lynn, 237 

Doorway at King's Lynn, 93 

Doorway at “ Seven Gables," Wilmslow, 


Dunster, Somerset, 123 

Entrance Door, Cloth Hall, Ypres, 97 

Fauquissart, 67 " 

Gateway, Kirkstall Abbey, 109 

(iod's House Gate, Southampton, 49 

House of the Dwarf, Uxmal, 393 

King’s College for Women, Campden 
Hill, Plan, 347 

Mantelpiece, Black House, Bruges, 184 

Manu-marbled Bath Room, C.R. Aug. 4 

New Zealand Government — Offices, 
Strand, Plan,’ 378 

Nuns’ House at Chichen Itza, 394 

Old Wooden House, Bruges, 154 

Painted Furniture, 398 

Palace of Ministry for the Colonies, Ghent 
Exhibition, Plan, 360 

Pavilion, West Pier, Brighton, C.R. 
Nov. 24 

Public Offices, Wilmslow, Plan, 284 

Rare Firemarks, 62. 81 

St. Bartholomew the Great, London, 249 

Sketches in Belgium. 95, 97, 107, 121 

Tongres Cathedral, 305 

Town Hall. Southampton, 51 

Wall Anchors, Ypres, 107 

West Gate, Southampton, 50 


Leading Articles. 


Afforestation, 105 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 279, 293 

Belgium and Brangwyn, 330 

British-Grown Timber, 343 

Building—and Other— Trade, 91 

Building During the War and After, 233 

Building Trades’ Training Schools, 201 

Charing Cross Bridge, 265 

Designs for War Memorials, 31 

Drawings of Indian Architecture at the 
В.1.В.А.. 389 

“Eclipse or Empire?” 247 

Education and Practice in the Future, 
137 

Efflorescence and Paint, 59 

Sreek House, Ше, 119 

Influence of Art, 77 

Metric System and the Coming Com- 
mercial War, 511 

Municipal Sanitation in War Time, 151 

On Curves, 375 

Portland Cement Industry, 329 

Scientific and Industrial Research, 10, 
183, 215 

Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 17 

Timber and the War, 1 

Vernacular Architecture, 557 

Work of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, 45 


Legal. 


Carshalton Local Board г. Mizen, 261 

Kleine Flooring Syndicate, Ltd., v. 
Kilby & Gayford, 359 | 

Metropolitan Water Board г. Dick Kerr 
& Co., 120 

Northcote +. Minister & Co., 289 

Stott v. Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, 26 

Trollope & Sons г. Cox, 54 


Notes and Comments. 


Aberdeen Granite Trade, 2 
Adam Houses 1n Scotland, 19. қ 
Aesthetic Aspect of Animal Life. sae 
Afforestation in Scotland, 18, 120. 15 iR 
Architects in the Eighteenth Century. [ 
Architecturai Training, 138-40 ہے‎ 138 
Architecture at Sheffield University. 
Arts and Crafts Society, 33, 46 
Australian Afforestation, 186 
Austrian Royal Burying Place, 331 
Banking after the War, 184 
Benzol and Toluol, 153 
Birmingham Art Gallery, 19 
Birmingham Chamber of Con 
Birmingham Town Planning, 2 
Board of Trade and Concrete. 
« Board of Trade Journal,” 248 На 
Bone, Lieut. М., and War Zone Drawing 
106 


, 551 = 

Bone, Mr. M., and Official Draughtsmen- 

106 zi 
Books for Interned Prisoners. 
Bridge Owners’ Liabilities, 359 
British Industries Fair, 376 
British Rare о 46 

ritish Trade Bank, E 
Building and the Ministry of Mumuon 

216 203 
Building Areas for England, 
Building in Dublin, 78, 216 
Building Obstacles, 92 ہیی‎ 
Burlington House, a New Тай , 
Business Agencies Abroad, 18 
Ca’ d’Oro, Venice, 
Calcium Chloride, 267 
Camberwell School of Arts ап 
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Notes and Comments—<ontinued. 


Capital and Labour, 204 

Carillon for Liverpool Cathedral, 359 

Carnarvonshire Tribunal Appeal, 204 

Cathedral Watchers, 92 

Channel funnel, 266, 390 

Charters of York Merchant Adventurers, 
217 

Cheapening Electricity, 236 

Cnester Discoveries, 1 

Church Crafts League, 122 

Church Plate, Custody of, 295 

Church Plate in Devonshire, 47 

Civil List Pensions, 1916, 19 

Commercial Value of Art, 79 

Compensation under Defence of Realm 
Act, 204 

Concrete Block Houses, 9 

Conference on House Shortage, 512 


Contractors and the Defence of the Realm 


Act, 120 | 
Cost of Government Hutting, 106 


Cost of War Memorials in Churches, 344 

Cottages for the Disabled, 153 

Cuban Use of Flooring Tiles, 559 

Cumberland House, Aberdeen, 92, 106 

Da Vinci Society and the Huns, 590 

Dearth of Pulp, 106 

Department ot Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 345 

Deposits and Tenders, 266 

Determination of Contracts, 120 

Drawings of the War Zone, 106, 331 

Dublin and Compensation by Government, 
216, 248 

Dublin and the American Loan, 295, 359 

Dublin Housing, 171, 249, 295 

Dublin Municipal Workshops, 346 

Dublin Rebuilding, 19, 60, 78, 106, 120, 
216, 359 

Dublin Reconstruction, 332 

Dublin Replanning Competition, 120 

Dublin Rotary Club, 332 

Dublin's Town Plan, 313 


Duke of Sutherland’s Gift to Soldiers and 


Sailors, 120 
Dunfermline Abbey, 140 
Eastbury Manor House, Barking, 377 
Eastern and Western Civilisation, 60 
Edinburgh and its Trams, 217, 248, 266 
кш and Overhead Tramway Wires, 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 331 
Edinburgh Tuberculosis Dispensary, 120 
Electric Installations in Houses, 153 
Electrical Works in Cheshire and Гапса- 
shire, 236 
Electricity from Nitrogén, 376 
Electricity Works Amalgamation, 236 
Electrifying York Tramways, 217 
Employers and Trade Unions. 358 
Engineering Trades after the War, 185 
Estate Development and Town Planning, 


171 I 
Exclusion of Art from the Universities, 


* Exeter Book, Ше,” 266 

Exeter Ciiv Records, 60 

Faculties for Church Memorials, 344 

Federation of British Industries, 358 

Finance Act, 1909-10, 203, 216 

Fietcher, the Late Maior H. P., 107 

Forestry and Women, 234 
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